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PKEFACE. 


i  lie  pres^pf^^Yftlviyj^.ittfPis  tke  .&eAOua  _jDart;  of  the  Edi- 
tor's HandbooK^.^jr  Egwt,  the  first- part  9I  \\^ri&li  has  reached 
a  second  edition  "m  ';^S\  ^  *'     t*  / 

The  materials  in^ejb-^ich  tins  Hajiidlioo^to  Upper  Egypt 
is  chiefly  founded  \*!er'^(^tribiited^Dri|^y^lly  by  Professor 
Georg  Ehers  oi  hei^Sic]  >^n\  Profy^sovyiTmaiuies  Diimichen  of 
Strasslnirg ,  and  their"  w(9«kXw^ch  waC  mainly  finished  in 
1877,  has  been  revised," augmeT^ed/^  aind  brought  up  to  date 
in  all  practical  details  "by '  Pi-dJ'es^r  August  Eisenlohr  of 
Heidelberg,  who  has  twice  %nsit'ea  Egypt  for  this  express 
purpose.  To  Prof.  Ebers  the  editQi'  is  indebted  for  the  account 
of  the  Nile-voyage  as  far  as  ancT  including  Philaa ;  Prof.  Dii- 
michen contributed  the  descriptions  of  the  temples  of  Den- 
derah  andEdfu,  of  the  town  ofKeneh,  and  of  the  caravan- 
routes  thence  via  the  quarries  of  Hamamat  to  Koser  on  the 
Red  Sea ;  while  the  routes  in  Lower  Nubia  and  to  the  Western 
Oases  are  whollj'  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Eisenlohr. 

The  practical  introduction  to  the  first  volume ,  and  the 
sections  on  the  geography,  history,  and  art  of  Egypt,  there 
published ,  apply  of  course  also  to  the  districts  of  Upper 
Egypt.  The  special  introduction  to  the  present  volume  deals 
chiefly  with  the  Nile  voyage  and  the  necessary  preparations 
for  it,  preceded  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  chief  steamer-routes 
between  Egypt  and  Europe  and  a  note  on  the  new  Eg}T)tian 
monetary  system ,  introduced  since  the  publication  of  the 
Handbook  to  Lower  Egypt.  A  list  of  works  on  Egypt  is 
added ,  and  ,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  too  frequent  re- 
ferences to  the  first  volume ,  also  a  chronological  list  of  the 
rulers  of  Egypt  dow^n  to  the  close  of  the  Ptolemaic  period, 
and  a  selection  from  the  royal  cartouches  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  in  Upper  Egypt.  Finally  the  Arabic  Alphabet 
is  given,  showing  the  system  of  transliteration  adopted  in 
this  Handbook. 

The  Maps  and  Plans  have  been  an  object  of  especial 
care.  The  former  are  based  upon  the  large  maps  of  Kiepert, 
Lepsius,  and  Linant ;  the  latter  chiefly  upon  the  plans  of 
Le]}sius,  though  with  the  neces.sary  additions  and  corrections, 
while  some  have  been  specially  prepared  by  Prof.  Eisenlohr. 


vl  PREFACE. 

Heights  above  the  sea-level  and  other  measurements  are 
given  in  English  feet  or  miles. 

Though  nearly  every  page  of  the  Handbook  has  been 
compiled  from  personal  observation  and  experience ,  and 
although  the  conservative  East  is  not  nearly  so  liable  to 
changes  as  the  more  progressive  West,  the  Editor  makes  no 
claim  to  absolute  accuracy  in  every  detail ;  and  he  will  feel 
indebted  to  any  traveller  who,  from  personal  experience, 
may  be  able  to  indicateerrbrs  or  omissions  in  the  Handbook. 
The  same  remark  applies  equally  -to  the  Prices  and  various 
items  of  expenditure  mentioned  in  th^volume.  The  expense 
of  a  tour  is  much  more  directly  affectedby  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment  and  the  individuality^  of  the  traveller  in  the 
East  than  in  EurcJpe;  though  it  may  here  be  added  that  the 
arrangements  of  Messrs.  "Cook -and  Gaze  (pp.  xiv,  xv),  of 
which  most  visitors  to  Upper  Egypt  will  avail  themselves, 
offer  a  comparative  immunity  against  extortion.  A  carefully 
drawn  up  contract  will  similarly  protect  those  who  prefer  to 
hire  a  dhahabiyeh  for  themselves. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I.  steamer  Routes  between  Europe  and  Egypt. 

Fuller  details  as  to  the  steamers  in  the  Mediterranean  are  given 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Handbook  (pp.  7-10).  The  following  re- 
sume of  the  principal  routes  embodies  the  most  recent  alterations. 

A.  From  England  direct.  Steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (P.  &0.'),  leaving  London  every 
week,  for  India  or  Australia,  sail  via  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Briudisi 
(see  below)  in  12-13  days  to  Port  Sa'id  (fares  1st  cl.  i9l.,  2nd  cl. 
lil.,  return-tickets  2\)l.,  17Z.)  and  hma'Utyeh  (20^.,  12i.,  return 
30^.,  18i.),  whence  a  special  train  is  run  to  Cairo  on  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer.  Passengers  for  Alexandria  change  at  Brindisi  to  the 
fortnightly  steamer  thence  (see  below;  fares  from  London,  18^., 
lOt.,  return  Til.,  lOi.).  The  steamers  from  London  touch  fortnightly 
at  Naples  (see  p.  xii).   Return-tickets  are  valid  for  3  months. 

Steamers  of  the  Orient  and  Pacific  Co.  ('Orient  Line'),  leaving 
London  every  alternate  week,  sail  via  Gibraltar  and  Naples  to  Is- 
ma'lUyth.  Thence  by  rail  to  Alexandria  (fares  1st  cl.  21^.,  return- 
ticket,  valid  for  6  months,  33f.)  or  to  Cairo  (20J.,  return  32i.). 

Steamers  of  the  Papayanni  Line,  Moss  Line,  Anchor  Line,  and 
Ocean  Line  sail  from  Liverpool  to  Alexandria  at  irregular  intervals 
(fare  about  15J.). 

Overland  Ruutes  fkom  London  to  Meditekeanean  Pokts.  Brindisi 
may  be  reached  from  London  in  about  59  hrs.,  either  via  Paris  and  Mont 
Cenis  (fares  ist  cl.  i2l.  8s.  6d. ,  2nd  cl.  9/.  Is.)  or  via  Bale  and  the 
St.  Gotthard  (fares  12J.  5*.  6rf.,  Si.  17s.  6rf.) ,  or  in  49  hrs.  by  the  P.  &  O. 
Express  leaving  London  every  Frid.  afternoon  (fare,  including  sleeping 
berth,  iQl.  18.s. ;  tickets  obtainable  only  of  Sleeping  Car  Co. ,  122  Pall 
Mall,  S.W.,  or  the  P.  &  O.  Co.,  122  Leadenhall  St.,  K.C.).  —  Genoa  is  SOVi  hrs. 
from  London  via  Paris  and  Turin  (fares  Tl.  i6s.,  ol.  16«.),  or  36  hrs.  via 
Bale  and  the  St.  Gotthard  (fares  8/.  2s.,  51.  19s.).  —  Venice  is  42  hrs.  from 
London  either  via  Paris  and  Mont  Cenis  (fares  92.  Is. ,  6/.  i4s.)  or  via 
Bale  and  the  St.  Gotthard  (fares  81.  15s.,  Ql.  8s.).  —  Marseilles  is  25-28  hrs. 
from  London,  according  to  route  selected  between  London  and  Paris  (fares 
1st  cl.  51.  19s.  Id. -11.  6s.  9d. ,  2nd  cl.  U.  9s.  Ad. -51.  10s.  Qd.).  A  'Medi- 
terranean Express'  leaves  Paris  for  Marseilles  etc.  three  times  a  week  in 
winter,  once  a  week  in  summer;  passengers  from  London  by  this  train 
pay  4/.  Os.  id.  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  1st  cl.  fare. 

B.  From  Mediterranean  Ports.  P.  &  0.  Steamees,  in  con- 
nection with  the  P.  &  0.  Express  (see  above),  leave  Brindisi  every 
Sun.  evening  for  Port  Sa'ld  (fares  1st  cl.  lOl. ,  2nd  cl.  7i.)  and 
Isma'Uiyeh  (fares  iil.,  8l.).  —  Steamers  of  the  same  company  leave 
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Venice  every  alternate  Frid.  at  2  p.m. ,  for  Ancona  (weather  per- 
mitting) and  Brindisi  (arriving  on  Sun.).  They  leave  Brindisi  on 
Mon.  at  2  a.m.  (in  direct  connection  with  Sun.  morning  express 
from  Bologna)  and  reach  Alexandria  on  Tues.  morning  (72  hrs.  from 
Brindisi).  Return  from  Alexandria  every  alternate  Mon.  at  3  p.m. 
Fares  from  Venice  or  Ancona,  1st  cl.  lOi. ,  2nd  cl.  7l.,  from  Brin- 
disi, 91.,  &l. ;  return-ticket  from  Venice  to  Alexandria,  valid  for 
3  months,  15i.,  Hi.  —  P.  &  0.  Steamers  also  leave  Naples  every 
alternate  Sat.  for  Port  Sa'id  (lOL,  71.)  and  Isma'iliyeh  (Hi.,  8l.). 

'Orient  Line'  Steamers  leave  Naples  every  alternate  Sun.  at 
midnight  for  Port  Said;  returning  thence  every  alternate  Wednesday. 

The  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  leave  Marseilles 
every  alternate  Frid.  at  4  p.m.  for  Alexandria  direct  (no  longer  touch- 
ing at  Naples),  arriving  on  Weil,  morning.  Return  from  Alexandria 
every  alternate  Saturday.    Fares,  1st  cl.  300,  2nd  cl.  210  francs. 

The  steamers  of  the  Societa  FiiORio-RuiiATTiNo  (Navigazione 
Generale  Italiana)  leave  Genoa  every  Mon.  at  9  a.m.,  to>ich  at  Leg- 
horn, Naples  (leaving  Weil.  7.30  p.m.),  and  Messina,  and  reach 
Alexandria  at  midnight  on  Monday.  Return  from  Alexandria  every 
Sat.  at  3  p.m.,  waiting,  however,  for  the  steamer  from  Massowah. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  steamers  sail  from  Genoa  every  al- 
ternate Mon.,  from  Brindisi  the  following  Wed.,  reaching  Port  Said 
on  Saturday.  Return  from  Port  Sa'id  every  alternate  Saturday. 
Fares:  from  Genoa,  Jst  cl.  400,  2nd  cl.  240  marks;  from  Brindisi, 
240  or  175  marks. 

The  Austria-Hungarian  Lloyd  steamers  from  Trieste  to  Ale- 
xandria now  sail  via  Brindisi ,  and  no  longer  via  Corfu.  Leaving 
Trieste  every  Frid.  at  midday,  they  reach  Brindisi  on  Sat.  at  9  p.m. 
or  sooner,  proceed  thence  on  Sun.  at  5  a.m. ,  aud  reach  Alexandria 
on  Wed.  at  5  a.m.  Fare  from  Brindisi,  1st  cl.  88,  2nd  cl.  59  florins 
in  gold.  The  'Thalia'  and  'Euterpe'  are  the  best  ships  on  this  line; 
some  of  the  others  are  poor.  Second-class  passengers  have  to  sleep 
in  the  saloon. 

All  the  steamers  now  lie  heside  the  quay  at  Alexandria,  so  that 
landing  in  small  boats ,  as  described  in  our  first  volume ,  has  now 
become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

II.  Monetary  System. 

The  information  as  to  the  Egyptian  monetary  system  given  on 
pp.  4,  6  of  our  first  vol.,  has]  to  be  supplemented  by  the  statement 
that  the  Egyptian  Government  has  recently  issued  new  silver  coins 
and  some  gold  coins,  and  that  these  now  form  the  only  legal  cur- 
rency throughout  the  whole  country,  where  their  value  is  uniform. 
The  unit  of  reckoTiing  is  still  the  Piastre  (Arabic  Ohirsh,  plur. 
Ghrush).  The  Egi^ptian  Pound  is  divided  into  100  piastres  or 
1000  MiUiemes. 
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Arabic  Name. 


Value  in 

Egyptian 

Money 


Value  in 
British 

Money 


Value  in 
French 
Money 


Value  in 
German 

Money 


Gold   Coins. 

Ginehifasri  (Egypt,  pound  £e.) 

NussehMasri  (halfan  Egypt,  pd.) 

Silver  Coins. 

Riyal  Masri 

Nusseh  Riydl 

Rub'a  Riydl 

Ghirshen  (double  piastre)  .  .  .  . 
Ghirsh  (piastre) 

Nickel  Coins. 

Nusseh  Ghirsh 

2  ililUime 

1  MilMme 


1000 
500 


95 


21 


In  CoppEK  there  are  also  pieces  of  1/2  and  '/4  Millieme  (called  also 
2  Para  and  1  Para  pieces,  from  the  old  system),  but  these  are  used  onlv 
for  bakshish  by  tourists. 

The  difference  between  Tariff-piastres  and  Current-piastres  has  been 
legally  abolished;  but  it  still  lingers  among  shopkeepers,  so  that  pur- 
chasers should  be  careful  to  ascertain  in  which  reckoning  the  prices  of 
goods  are  stated. 

The  Pound  Sterling  (Gineh  inglisi)  is  worth  97  piastres  5  millieme; 
the  French  Twenty  Franc  piece  (^Bint,  derived  from  Napoleon  Bonaparte) 
77  pias.  I'/z  mill.;  the  Turkish  Pound  (*  T. ;  Mejidiyeh)  87Vi  piastres.  A 
'purse'  is  equivalent  to  500  piastres  or  about  104«. 

Before  starting  on  the  Nile-journey  travellers  are  recommended  to 
provide  themselves  with  at  least  40  or  50  francs'  worth  of  small  Egyptian 
coins  (especially  1/2  piastres,  1  and  2  millieme-pieces,  and  copper).  Even 
in  Cairo  a  commission  is  charged  on  the  exchange. 

III.  The  Nile  Journey. 

The  ascent  of  the  Nile  may  be  made  either  by  Steamer  or  by 
Dhahablyeh.  The  former  is  recommended  to  those  who  have  not 
more  than  three  or  four  weeks  to  devote  to  a  visit  to  the  Nile  valley 
and  the  monuments  of  the  Pharaohs;  and  in  fact  for  the  Immense 
majority  of  travellers  ,  especially  for  those  who  do  not  belong  to  a 
party,  the  steamers  are  the  only  practicable  means  of  making  the 
journey.  Travellers,  however,  who  desire  to  make  a  closer  acquain- 
tance with  the  country,  who  have  abundance  of  time  (to  Assuan  and 
back  at  least  7-8  weeks),  and  who  are  indifferent  to  a  considerable 
increase  of  expense,  should  hire  a  dhahabiyeh  (p.  xix). 

The  company  met  with  on  board  the  steamers  is  generally  un- 
exceptionable, though,  of  course,  it  is  always  wise  to  use  some  little 
exertion  to  secure  an  agreeable  and  sympathetic  cabin-companion. 
The  trunks  to  be  taken  into  the  cabins  should  be  small  and  handy, 
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for  the  accommodation  is  somewhat  limited.  Greater  care  is  required 
in  the  choice  of  companions  for  the  dhahabiyeh-voyage,  for  the  close 
and  constant  intercourse  in  rather  narrow  quarters  and  for  per- 
haps two  months  at  a  time  is  apt  to  produce  somewhat  strained  re- 
lations between  those  who  are  not  originally  sympathetic.  The 
'dhahabiyeh  devil',  indeed,  is  famous  in  Egypt  for  causing  those 
who  have  embarked  as  friends  to  disembark  as  foes.  In  especial  trav- 
ellers with  scientific  aims  should  avoid  travelling  with  those  who 
have  no  particular  interest  in  the  gigantic  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
who  are  thus  constantly  wishing  to  push  on  hurriedly  from  sheer 
ennui.  In  aU  cases  it  is  prudent  to  distribute  the  various  cabins 
and  seats  on  the  divan  by  lot  before  starting. 

A  government  tax  of  100  pias.  (20«.  Qd.)  is  levied  upon  all  visitors  to 
tlie  monuments  of  Upper  Kgypt,  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  uf  such 
monuments.  The  tax  may  be  paid  and  cards  admitting  to  the  temples  etc. 
obtained  at  the  Museum  of  Gizeh  or  at  Cook's-  or  Gaze's  Office. 

A.  The  Steamboat  Voyage. 
The  steamers  belonging  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  &  Son  (offices, 
see  p.  xv)  are  the  best  on  the  Nile,  as  well  in  point  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness,  as  in  point  of  organization  and  attentive  service.  Cook's 
Tourist  Steamees  between  Cairo  and  Assuan  start  every  alternate 
Tuesday  from  the  middle  of  November  tiU  the  end  of  December, 
and  every  Tuesday  from  that  date  until  the  middle  of  March,  spend- 
ing 20  days  on  the  voyage  to  Assuan  and  back.  Extra-steamers 
are  also  run  at  the  most  crowded  time ;  while  two  special  excursions 
are  organized  in  the  course  of  the  season,  allowing  four  weeks  for 
the  double  voyage.  The  three-weeks  service  is  carried  on  by  the 
steamers  Barneses  the  Great,  Rameses,  Prince  Mohammed  AU, 
Tewfik,  and  Prince  Abbas,  of  which  the  two  first  are  the  best.  The 
fare  is  bOl.,  or  for  occupants  of  the  two  superior  cabins,  specially 
adapted  for  invalids,  601.  The  four- weeks  steamer  is  named  Sethi ; 
fare  65J.  The  fares  include  provisions  (wine  etc.  excepted),  all 
necessary  travelling  expenses,  donkeys,  English  saddles  for  ladies, 
boats  to  cross  the  river,  the  services  of  dragomans  and  guides,  and 
bakshish  to  guides.  The  donkey-boys,  however,  usually  look  for 
a  small  bakshish  from  the  traveller,  who  is  also  expected  to  bestow 
a  gratuity  upon  the  attendants  on  board  the  steamer.  The  tax 
levied  by  the  Egyptian  Government  (see  above)  is  also  not  included 
in  the  fares.  Each  traveller  is  entitled  to  ship  200  lbs.  of  personal 
luggage  not  exceeding  2  cubic  metres  in  measurement.  A  physician 
is  carried  on  each  steamer,  whose  services,  if  required,  are  paid  for 
in  addition  to  the  fare.  A  deposit  of  lOi.  must  be  paid  on  taking 
a  ticket  at  Cook's  offices  in  Europe.  The  name,  sex,  and  nationality 
of  the  passenger  must  be  inserted  at  the  time  of  booking.  Tickets 
are  not  transferable  except  with  Messrs.  Cook's  consent.  If  a  trav- 
eller be  prevented  by  exceptional  circumstances  from  joining  the 
steamer  for  which  he  has  booked  he  may  proceed  with  the  following 
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steamer  if  there  is  a  berth  free.    After  that,  however,  the  ticket  be- 
comes invalid,  without  any  recourse  against  Messrs.  Cook. 

In  1889-90  Messrs.  Cook  also  organized  a  Mail  Stkamee.  Service 
between  Assiut,  the  railway  terminus,  and  Assuan  (4  days  up, 
3  days  down),  starting  from  Assiiit  on  Wed.  and  Sat.  mornings  in 
connection  with  the  day-trains  leaving  Bulak  ed-Dakrur  on  Tues. 
and  Frid.  mornings ;  and  returning  from  Assuan  on  Mon.  and  Thurs. 
afternoons  in  connection  with  the  train  leaving  Assirit  for  Bulak 
ed-Dakrur  on  Frid.  and  Mon.  evenings.  The  names  of  the  mail- 
steamers  are  Cleopatra  ,  Nefertari ,  Amenartas  ,  and  Hatasoo.  In 
1891  a  mail-steamer  also  sailed  every  Sat.  direct  from  Cairo  via 
Assiut  to  Assuan,  in  some  respects  to  be  preferred  to  the  others. 
This  steamer  touches  at  Benihasan  (visit  to  the  tombs),  reaches 
Assiut  on  Tues.  evening,  and  proceeds  thence  on  Wed.  morning  (as 
above).  The  fare  from  Cairo  is  23z.  to  Assuan  and  back  (14  days, 
or  18  days  if  the  direct  steamer  from  Cairo  be  taken)  and  IQl.  to 
Luxor  and  back  (11  days),  including  1st  cl.  fare  from  Cairo  to 
Assiut,  transfer  of  baggage  at  Assiiit,  provisions  on  board  the 
steamers,  and  3-4  days'  hotel  accommodation  at  Luxor.  Incidental 
expenses  for  sight-seeing,  donkeys,  guides,  etc.  are  not  included  in 
these  fares.  About  1^  9  d^Y  is  spent  at  Assuan,  and  on  the  return- 
voyage  3  hrs.  are  spent  at  Edfu  and  23  4  hrs.  at  Keneh-Denderah. 
KomOmbo,  Esneh,  and  Luxor  are  night-stations,  and  travellers  who 
desire  to  visit  the  temples  at  these  places  must  do  so  by  torch-light. 
Passengers  may  also  spend  additional  time  at  any  of  the  stations  en 
route  continuing  their  journey  by  later  steamers,  and  paying  the 
fare  from  stage  to  stage  (to  Luxor2.94i.£.,  to  Assuan  OZ.E.)  together 
with  10s.  per  day  for  food  on  board  the  steamers.  These  mail- 
steamers  enable  travellers  to  visit  the  chief  points  in  Upper  Egypt 
at  a  less  expenditure  of  time  and  money  than  the  tourist  steamers. 
No  one  should  omit  the  voyage  to  Assuan,  while  Sakkarah  may  be 
visited  from  Cairo.  The  life  on  board  these  vessels  is  often  lively ; 
and  the  scenes  at  the  numerous  landing-places  are  frequently 
highly  entertaining.  The  mail-steamers  touch  at  the  following 
stations  :  Abutlg,  Nekheleh,  Sedfeh,  Temeh,  Meshteh,  Tahtah,  Mara- 
ghah,  Shendaiv'in,  Sohag ,  Akhmim,  Mensluyeh,  Girgeh,  Belianeh, 
Abu  Shiisheh,  Shckh  Amran,  Farshut,  Kasr  es-Saiydd,  Deshneh, 
Keneh^  Kus,  Nakddch,  Kamitleh,  Luxor,  Erment,  Esneh,  Basaliyeh, 
Edfu,  Sehu'dh,  Kom  Ombo,  Dardwi,  and  Assuan. 

Detailed  information  as  to  al]  tliese  steamers ,  as  well  as  the  dhaba- 
hirehs  mentioned  on  p.  xix,  will  be  found  in  CooA'«  Programme,  pub- 
lished annually,  <dd.  pust  free,  and  obtainable  at  any  of  Cook's  offices  : 
London,  Ludgate  Circus ;  Alexandria,  Place  3.  e'Ue'met  Ali ;  Cairo,  Cook'a 
Pavilion,  next  door  to  Shepheard's  Hotel. 

The  well-equipped  steamers  of  the  Theu-fikieJi  Nile  Navigation  Co. 
(managing  director,  Rostowitz-Bey')  afford  another  excellent  means 
of  ascending  the  Nile.  Messrs.  Henry  Gaze  &  Son  (London, 
142  Strand;  Alexandria,  Place  de  I'Egllse;    Cairo,  opposite  Shep- 
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heard's  Hotel)  are  the  sole  agents.  The  tourist-steamers  Memphis, 
El-Khedevie,  and  EL-Kahireh  leave  Cairo  every  alternate  Wed.,  for 
Assuan  and  back  (21  days  ;  fare  ill.'),  on  conditions  similar  to  those 
of  Messrs.  Cook.  Special  thirty-days  expeditions  are  organized 
twice  during  the  season  (fare  55i.).  The  company  also  owns  the 
SMZaZ  (26  berths) ,  Lwxor  ('25  berths"),  ^ama/c  (19  berths)  ,  Den- 
derah  (14  berths),  Edfou,  Philce,  and  Elephantine  (S  berths  each)  for 
smaller  parties.  Messrs.  Gaze  &  Son  have  also  arranged  a  series 
of  seventeen-day  tours,  starting  (by  train)  from  Cairo  every  fourth 
day  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  March,  and  proceeding 
by  steamer  from  Assiut  to  Assuan  and  back;  fare  from  Cairo  and 
back,  including  4  days'  hotel  accommodation  at  Luxor,  26^ 
Dhahabiyehs  belonging  to  tlie  Thewflkieli  Co.,  see  p.  xix. 

Daily  Itinerary  of  Cook's  Three- weeks  Steamers. 
Passengers  who  prefer  to  proceed  by   rail    from  Cairo  to  Assixit  (not 
recommended)  are  provided  on  request  with  a   1st  cl.   railway  ticket  hy 
Messrs.  Cook. 

1st  Day.  Leave  Cairo  at  10  a.m.,  starting  from  the  landing- 
stage  above  the  iron-bridge  near  Kasr  en-NU.  At  midday  Bedrashen 
is  reached,  where  donkeys  are  in  readiness  to  convey  passengers  to 
the  site  of  Memphis:  the  Step-Pyramid  of  Sakkarah,  Serapeum, 
MastabaofTi,  and  Pyramid  of  Unas ;  in  all  about  3  hrs.  (comp. 
Baedekers  Loxoer  Egypt,  pp.  371  seq.j.  In  the  evening  the  steamer 
proceeds  to  A'o/V  el-Aydt  { 36  M.  from  Cairo). 

2nd  Day.  Steam  to  (106  M.)  Maghdghah,  where  there  is  one 
of  the  largest  sugar  factories  in  Egypt  (comp.  p.  6),  lighted  by  gas. 
Sugar  manufacturing  begins  about  the  beginning  of  January. 

3rd  Day.     Steam  to  Benihasan  (p.  12),  whence  the  Speos  Arte- 
midos  and  the  tombs  of  Ameni-Amenemha  and  Khnumhotep  are 
visited  (p.  14).  —  Thence  to  (182  M.)  Rodah. 
4th  Day.    Steam  to  (250  M.)  Assiut  (p.  31). 
5th  Day.    Visit  Assiut  and  neighbourhood.     In   the  afternoon 
steam  to  (294  M.)  El-Maraghdt  (p.  48). 

6th  Day.  Steam  past  Belidneh  (Abydos  is  visited  on  the  return 
journey)  to  (388  M.)  Deshneh  (p.  72). 

7th  Day.  Steam  to  Keneh,  whence  the  Temple  ofDenderah{p.  t  J) 
is  visited.  Thence  to  (450  M.)  Luxor  (p.  101),  which  is  reached 
about  5  p.m. 

8th  Day.   Visit  the  Temple  of  Kurnah,  the  Tomhs  of  the  Kings, 
and  the  Temple  of  Der  el-bahri  (pp.  196  seq.) ;  8  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m. 
9th  Day.  Excursion  to  Karnak  (3  hrs.;  p.  115);  in  the  after- 
noon, the  Temple  of  Luxor  (p.  109).  ^ 

10th  Day.    Visit  the  Ramesseum  (p.  158),   the  Tombs  of  Shekh 

'Ahd  el-Kurnah  (p.  190),  the  Temple  of  Dcr  el-Med'meh  (p.  188),  and 

the  Pavilion  and  Temple  of  Medlnet  Habu  (p.  171),  where  lunch  is 

served  about  noon.    Return  via  the  Colossi  of  Memnon  (p.  153). 

11th  Day.    Steam  to  (41/2  trs.)  Esneh  (p.  231),  where  a  short 
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visit  to  the  temple  is  paid,  then  (4  hrs.  more)  to  (515  M.)  Edfu 
(p.  243),  where  the  temple  is  visited. 

12th  Day.  Steam  via  Gebel  Silsileh  (p.  255)  and  Kom  Omho 
(V2  hr-'s  halt;  p.  260j  to  (583  M.)  Assuan  fp.  266),  which  is 
reached  about  4  p.m.  Visit  to  the  island  ot  Elephantine  {t^ .  Ili') 
hefore  dinner. 

13th  Day.  ^ssi/an,  its  bazaars,  etc.  Expedition  to  the  tombs  on 
Mount  Grenfell  (p.  269)  recommended. 

14th  Day.  Expedition  into  the  desert  on  donkey  or  camel. 
Then  cross  to  the  island  of  Philce  (p.  281),  where  lunch  is  served. 
Passengers  afterwards  descend  to  the  First  Cataract  in  a  small  boat, 
and  ride  back  to  Assuan  on  donkeys  from  the  Nubian  village  of 
Mahadah.  Or  they  may  shoot  the  cataract  (p.  279). 

15th  Day.  The  return  voyage  is  begun,  Luxor  being  reached 
before  dark, 

16th  Day.  Karnak  may  be  revisited ;  or  the  travellers  may  in- 
spect the  Necropolis  of  Thebes  at  their  own  expense.  Arrangements 
should  be  made  the  day  before  with  the  dragoman  or  manager. 
The  steamer  starts  again  at  noon,  and  reaches  Keneh  (p.  72)  in 
the  evening. 

17th  Day.  Steam  to  Belidneh,  where  donkeys  are  in  readiness 
to  convey  travellers  to  Ahydos  (p.  53). 

18th  Day.  Assiut  is  reached  in  the  afternoon.  Train  thence  to 
Cairo  if  desired. 

19th  Day.  Steam  to  Gebel  et-Ter  (p.  7),  sometimes  visiting  the 
sugar-factory  at  Rodah  (p.  18). 

20th  Day.  Arrival  at  Cairo.  Passengers  may  remain  on  board 
until  after  breakfast  on  the  following  morning. 

The  FoL'B,  Weeks'  Toue,  (usually  in  the  beginning  of  Jan.  and 
the  beginning  of  Feb.)  is  much  preferable  to  the  above  hurried 
visit.  About  1  '2  day  is  devoted  to  Bedrashen,  Memphis,  and  Sakkd- 
rah  (instead  of  3  hrs.),  1/2  day  to  Benihasan  (instead  of  4  hrs.),  21/0 
days  to  Assiiii  (instead  of  V2  day),  I/2  day  to  the  Coptic  Convents 
ofDer  el-Abyad  and  Der  el-Ahmar,  several  hours  to  Akhmim'&ni  to 
Keneh,  1  day  to  Denderah  (instead  of  I/2  day),  51/2  days  to  Thebes 
(instead  of  31  2  days),  several  hours  to  Esneh,  5  hrs.  to  el-Kdb,  1/2 
day  to  Edfu,  1/2  day  to  Gehel  Silsileh,  1/2  day  to  Kom  Ombo  (where 
a  night  is  spent),  3  days  (instead  of  2)  to  Assuan,  Elephantine,  and 
Philce,  1  day  to  Ahydos  (instead  of  3 '^  day),  and  a  morning  to  Tell 
el-Amarnah.  The  steamers,  being  smaller,  have  the  advantage  of 
conveying  a  less  numerous  party.  Timely  application  for  a  berth  is 
strongly  recommended.    The  itinerary  is  as  follows  :  — 

1st  Day.  To  Bedrashen  as  on  p.  xvi.  Excursion  to  Memphis  (see 
Vol.  I.). 

2nd  Day.     To  Benisuef  (p.  5)  or  Feshn  (p.  6). 

3rd  Day.     To  Benihasan  fp.  12). 

4tli  Day.  Excursion  to  the  Speos  Artemidos  and  the  tombs  of  Ameni, 
Khnumhoiep,  etc.  —  In  the  afternoon  to  Gebel  Abu  Fedah  (p.  28). 

5th  Day.     To  AssiHl  (p.  31),  arriving  about  noon. 

Baedekek's  Upper  Egypt.  b 
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6th  Day.    To  Sohdg  (p.  48). 

7tli  Day.  Excursion  to  the  Coptic  convents  of  Der  el-Abyad  and  Der 
el-Ahmar  (p.  49).  In  the  afternoon  to  Girgeh  (p.  52),  with  a  short  halt  at 
Akhmim  (p.  49). 

8th  Day.     To  Keneh  (p.  72). 

9th  Day.     Excursion  to  Dendevah  (p.  79),  lunching  in  the  temple. 

10th  Day.     To  Lnxor  (p.  109),  visiting  the  temple  in  the  afternoon. 

11th  Day.  Excursion  to  Kiirnah  (p.  196),  the  Ramesseum  (p.  158),  Der 
el-bahri  (p.  223),  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Kingt  (p.  199),  as  on  the  8th  Day 
of  the  three  weeks'  tour. 

12th  Day.     Ko  settled  programme;  comp.  Day  16,  p.  xvii. 

13th  Day.  Excursion  to  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kiirnah  (p.  190),  D^r  el-Medineh 
(p.  188),  Medinet  Hdbu  (p.  171),  the  Colossi  of  Memnon  (p.  153);  as  on 
Day  10,  p.  xvi. 

14th  Day.     Visit  to  Karnak  (p.  115),  lunching  in  the  temple. 

15th  Dav.     Steam  to  Esneh  (p.  231),  visitine  the  temple  in  the  evening. 

16th  Day.     To  El-Kdb  (p.  236)  and  in  the  evening  to  Edfu. 

17th  Day.  Visit  to  the  temple  of  Edfu  (p.  243),  then  to  Gi:bel  flil- 
sileh  (p.  255). 

18th  Day.  Visit  the  quarries  in  (he  morning,  then  steam  to  Assudn 
(p.  266),  making  a  short  halt  at  KSm  Ombo  (p.  260). 

19th  Day.     No  settled  programme. 

20th  Day.  rhilcv  (p.  281)  and  the  First  Cataract  (p.  278),  as  on  Day 
14,  p.  xvii. 

21st  Day.  Elephantine  fp.  271),  and  Tombs  of  Mekhu,  Saben,  Ranubkau- 
7iek/it,  and  ;S(  Renput  (p.  269);  or  to  Philoe  again,  on  previous  arrangement 
with  the  manager.  —  In  the  afternoon  steam  to  K6in  Ombo  (p.  260). 

22nd  Day.     To  Luxor  (p.  101),  arriving  ahout  4  p.m. 

23rd  Dav.     Excursions  in  Thebes  to  suit  the  travellers'  tastes. 

24th  Day.     To  Belidneh  (p.  53). 

25th  Day.     Excur.-Jion  fo  Abydos  (p.  53);   lunch  in  the  temple. 

26th  Day.     To  AssiM  (p.  31). 

27th  Day.  Excursion  to  the  tombs  on  the  hill  of  ^,s5!<2<(p.  32);  in' the 
afternoon,  steam  to  Hagg  el-Kaiidil  (p.  22). 

28th  Day.  Excursion  to  the  caves  of  Tell  el-Amarnah  (p.  22).  In  the 
afternoon  steam  to  Minyeh  (p.  9)  and  visit  to  the  sugar-factory  there  if  the 
river  is  high  enough. 

29th  Day.    Arrival  in  Cairo. 

Holders  of  Cooks'  tickets  may  break  their  journey  at  Luxor  or 
Assuan  either  on  the  way  up  or  the  way  down  (after  previous  ar- 
rangement with  Cooks'  manager  in  Cairo),  and  proceed  by  a  sub- 
sequent steamer,  if  there  are  vacant  berths.  The  mail-steamers, 
usually  less  crowded  than  the  others,  may  be  used  in  descending 
the  stream.  In  all  these  deviations  from  the  usual  tours,  very  strict 
adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  special  arrangement  is  exacted.  Trav- 
ellers are  strongly  recommended  to  time  their  voyage  so  as  to  ar- 
rive at  Luxor  3-4  days  before  full  moon  ;  for  moonlight  adds  a  pe- 
culiar charm  to  a  visit  to  the  ruins  here  and  at  Assuan. 

Passengers  by  steamer  should  beware  of  the  risk  of  catching 
cold  by  leaving  the  windows  of  their  cabin  open.  They  should  also 
avoid  placing  themselves  too  near  the  edge  of  the  deck  ;  and  it  is 
well  to  remember  {e.g.  when  shaving)  that  the  steamers  ifrequently 
run  aground,  especially  above  Luxor.  Liability  to  delay  through 
this  last  fact,  makes  it  impossible  to  be  sure  of  reaching  Cairo  in 
time  to  make  connection  with  the  ocean-steamers. 

For  the  Mail  and  Tourist  Steamers  between  the  First  and  Second  Cataract 
Philse  to  Wadi  Halfah),  see  p.  299. 
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b.  The  Dhahablyeh  Voyage. 

Though  the  voyage  in  a  Dhahahiyeli  demands  much  more  time 
and  money  than  the  steamboat-voyage,  on  the  other  hand  it  oilers 
the  only  means  of  a  satisfactorily  close  examination  of  the  country 
and  its  monuments.  A  party  of  4-5  persons  will  be  found  advisable, 
especially  as  the  expense  is  not  much  more  than  for  1-2  persons. 

A  large  selection  of  good  dhahabiyehs  is  to  be  found  at  Cairo, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  both  above  and  below  the  new  bridge 
at  Bulak.  Travellers  who  take  the  train  from  Cairo  to  Assiut  should 
despatch  their  boat  from  Cairo  about  a  fortnight  in  advance,  for 
there  are  no  good  dhahabiyehs  either  at  Assiilt  or  farther  up  at 
Luxor  andAssuan.  In  Cairo  the  best  dhahabiyehs  are  those  belong- 
ing to  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son  ('/sis',  'Osiris',  'Eorus',  'Hathor\'Neph- 
this\  and  'Ammon-Ra,  costing  ISOl.  per  month)  or  Messrs.  Gaze  & 
Son  {'Sesostris',  'Cheops',  'Herodotus',  and  'Hope',  iiOl.  per  month). 
Other  good  craft,  with  the  montlily  hire,  are  as  follows  :  'Diamond'' 
(100^.),  'Eva' (SOL),  'AdmiraV  (Sbl.X  'Timsah' (QOl..-),  'London', 
'Luxor\  'Philce'  (each  ToL~),  'India'  (85l),  'Alma',  'Nuhia\  'Ze- 
nobia',  'Gamila'  (each  90Z.),  'Lotus'  (70Z.),  'Meermin',  'Manhattan' 
(each75«.),  'Griffin'  (80l.),  'Zingara'  (65(.),  and  'Vittoria'  (p5Q. 

These  prices  include  the  hire  of  the  dhahabiyeh  and  its  full 
equipment  and  the  wages  of  the  re'is  or  captain  and  the  crew.  For 
the  services  of  a  dragoman,  cook,  and  attendant,  and  for  provisions, 
saddles,  and  all  the  incidental  expenses  of  excursions  (excluding 
bakshish),  the  price  per  day  and  per  pers.  is  calculated  thus :  — 

Cook         Gaze        Dragoman 
Party  of  2,  each  pers.     33s.         35s.  30s. 

-  -  3      -       -        28s.         27s.  24s. 

-  -  4      -       -        24s.         25s.  20s. 

-  -  5      -       -        22s.        20s.  IBs. 

-  -  6  or  more,         20s.         16s.  16s. 

Thus  for  a  voyage  of  60  days  from  Cairo  to  Assuan  and  back, 
including  the  payment  of  a  dragoman  and  all  provisions  (except 
wine,  etc.),  Cook  charges  590i.  for  a  party  of  5  (i.e.  iiSt.  each  pers., 
or  39s.  id.  each  per  day).  For  smaller  parties,  the  cost  per  head  is 
considerably  more.  A  three  months'  voyage  in  the  -Manhattan'  (the 
property  of  a  dragoman)  costs  A8ol.  for  a  party  of  4  (i.e.  &L  10s. 
per  day,  or  32s.  Qd.  each  pers.  per  day).  The  inclusive  charge  for 
Cook's  excellent  steam-dhahabiyeh  'Nitocris'  (5  berths)  is  400L  per 
month,  a  sum  that  will  not  appear  exorbitant  when  the  time  saved 
by  steaming  is  taken  into  account. 

Those  who  employ  Cook's  or  Gaze's  dhahabiyehs  are  relieved  from 
all  trouble  in  the  matter  of  engaging  a  dragoman  (quite  indispensable  to 
the  traveller  who  speaks  no  Arabic)  or  purchasing  provisions.  And  there 
are  the  additional  advantages  that  the  stores  of  meat,  fowls,  vegetables, 
and  truit  can  be  replenished  en  route  from  the  steamers,  and  that,  in  case 
ot  head-winds,  the  small  ,Sleam  Towing  Launches  belonging  to  these  firms 
may  be  hired  for  6-8;.  per  day. 

b* 
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The  chaiteriiig  of  a  private  dhahabiyeh  is  much  cheaper  though 
much  more  troublesome.  The  first  step  is  to  engage  a  Dragoman 
not  without  a  careful  enquiry  as  to  his  record  at  the  consulate  and 
from  the  hotel-keepers,  and  an  examination  of  the  testimonials  from 
previous  travellers.  There  are  about  90  dragomans  in  Cairo,  all 
more  or  less  intelligent  and  able,  but  scarcely  a  half  of  the  number 
are  trustworthy.  Most  of  them  speak  English  or  French,  and  a  few- 
speak  Italian.  „    ,       ,,      ,  „        , 

The  following  are  well  spoken  of:  Eassan  Speke,  Ahmed  Ramadan, 
Ihrahim  Solem,  Ahmed  Ahderrahim  (owner  of  the  Manhattan,  p.  six),  Hasan 
%a's  Salim\sadjar.  Bishai  Awad,  Abdullah  Abdemal.klM  these  Egyp- 
tilnsV  Saeh  (a  Kubian)  •,  Michael  Gait,  Anton  Sapien:a  (Maltese);  MansUr 
LewizMaZarl  DaeybU  FadOl,  Elias  Telhany,  and  Elias  Abmh&ya  (Tynans) 
ft  cannot  he  00  sfrongly  impressed  upon  the  traveller  that  it  is  essential 
for  Mm  to  show  from  the  very  beginning  that  he  is  and  intends  to  re- 
main the  master.  Even  the  best  dragomans  are  inclined  to  patronize  their 
clients,  a  tendency  which  must  at  once  be  quashed. 

The  next  step  is  to  select  a  suitable  dhahabiyeh  assisted  by  the 
dra-oman.    A  contract  is  then  made  with  the  dragoman,  either  en- 
trusting him  with  the  entire  preparations,  or  assigning  to  him  only 
the  duty  of  engaging  and  paying  the  re'is  and  crew,  while  the  trav- 
eller retains  the  commissariat  department  in  his  own  hands.    The 
re'is  or  steersman  is  a  most  important  functionary  upon  whose  skill 
durin-'  the  often  stormy  passage  the  safety  of  the  vessel  depends. 
The  crew  number  from  8  to  12  according  to  the  size  of  the  dhaha- 
biyeh    The  vessel  is  either  hired  by  the  day  (for  2  pers.  0-bi.,  d 
or  4pers  6-7J.)  or  chartered  for  the  whole  return-voyage  toAssuan 
(•for  2  pers.  300-350L,  3  or  4  pers.  3o0-400f.).  In  the  former  case 
the  dra-oman  will  try  to  travel  as  slowly  as  possible  to  protract  his 
en-agement;    in  the  latter  case  he  will  press  on,    so  as  to  save 
boat-hire  and  board.  The  latter  arrangement  is  preferable,  but  the 
rio-bt  of  halting  for  15-20  days  in  the  course  of  the  .iourney  should 
ca'^efully  be  stipulated  for.    The  dragoman  must  also  provide  don- 
keys and  camels  for  the  excursions.    Farther  details  are  indicated 
in  the  following  draft-contracts,  in  which  it  is  believed  that  nothing 
of  importance  has  been  overlooked.  The  contract  must  be  signed  at 
the  travellers  consulate,  either  with  the  dragoman  alone  if  he  has 
undertaken  the  whole  of  the  arrangements,  or  with  the  dragoman 
and  re  is,  when  the  traveller  has  hired  the  dhahabiyeh  and  pays  board 

to  the  dragoman. 

Contract  with  the  Dragoman.  -  Mr.  X.  and  his  travelling  companions 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Dragoman  Y.  on  the  other,  have  mutually 
entered  into  the  following  contract:  —  ,     ,  -,,      .c-         ,  i,-„  „„,*„ 

(1)  The  Dragoman  Y.  binds  himself  to  conduct  Mr.  X.  and  his  party 
from   Cairo    to    Assuan    (or   Wadi    Halfah),    and    back,    for    the   sum   of 

•  •  ■  'c!)Tht  Drrgom^n  Y.  shall  exclusively  defray  the  whole  travelling 
expenses  of  the  partv,  including  the  hire  of  the  dhahabiyeh,  sufficiently 
mfnned!  and  equipped  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  X.,  the  entire  cost  of 
™od  service,  lighting,  pilotage,  watching  the  boat,  and  all  charges  for 
donkeys,  donkev-boys,  camels,  and  guides.  r^„„;,o 

(3J  The  Dragoman   Y.    shall   provide   a    good  bed   with   moustiquaire 
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(mosquito-curtains)  for  each  member  of  the  party,  wilh  all  necessary  bed 
and  table  linen,  table-equipage,  and  implements  in  good  condition.  Each 
person  shall  have  two  clean  towels  every  four  days,  a  clean  table-napkin 
every  second  day,  and  clean  sheets  once  a  week. 

(4j  The  Dragoman  Y.  undertakes  the  entire  provisioning  of  Mr.  X. 
and  his  party.  The  following  meals  shall  be  served  daily:  1.  Breakfast, 
consisting  of  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate  (at  the  travellers'  'option),  bread, 
butter,  biscuits,  eggs,  marmalade  (or  whatever  the  traveller  is  accustomed 
to);  2.  Lunch,  consisting  of  ....  3.  Dinner,  consisting  of  ...  .  [The  trav- 
eller may  adjust  the  bill  of  fare  to  his  taste,  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  Nile-voyagers  usually  enjoy  an  excellent  appetite,  and  that  a  choice 
of  several  dishes  alTords  an  agreeable  variety  without  adding  much  to 
the  cost.  For  lunch  2-3  courses  are  usually  "demanded,  and  for  dinner, 
soup,  3  courses,  and  desert.]  All  the  dishes  shall  be  well-cooked  and 
properly  served.  Fresh  bread  shall  be  baked  every  second  day.  For  each 
guest  invited  by  the  travellers  to  breakfast  the  dragoman  shall  receive 
3fr.,_for    each   guest  at  dinner  4  fr. 

(5)  A  lighted  lamp  shall  be   affixed   outside   the  dhahabiyeh  at  night. 

(6)  A  small  boat  in  good  condition  shall  accompany  the  dhahabiyeh, 
and  shall  be  at  all  times  at  the  disposal  of  the  travellers,  with  the  ne- 
cessary crew.  Two  or  more  sailors  shall  accompany  the  travellers  when 
the  latter  desire  to  land,  and  shall  serve  as  watches  or  porters  when 
required. 

(7)  The  dhahabiyeh  shall  he  maintained  in  a  good  and  efficient  con- 
dition.    The  deck  shall  be  washed  every  morning. 

(3)  The  Dragoman  Y.  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
among  the  crew;  and  he  shall  take  care  that  both  the  crew  and  the  atten- 
dants are  quiet  at  night  so  as  not  to  prevent  the  travellers  from  sleeping. 

(9)  When  the  wind  is  unfavourable,  the  dhahabiyeh  shall  be  towed 
on  the  way  upstream  or  rowed  on  the  way  downstream. 

(10)  The  Dragoman  Y.  is  alone  responsible  for  any  damage  that  may 
occur  to  the  dhahabiyeh  or  the  small  boat. 

(11)  No  passenger  or  goods  shall  be  received  on  board  without  the  ex- 
press permission  of  Mr.  X. 

(12)  The  travellers  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  halting  for 
15-20  days  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  without  extra  charge,  at  such 
times  and  places  as  they  may  select.  Halts  of  less  than  2  hrs.  shall  not 
be  reckoned;  but  the  travellers  will  not  avail  themselves  of  this  exception 
oftener  than  once  a  day. 

(13)  The  travellers  shall  have  the  right  of  halting  for  more  days  than 
are  stipulated  for  in  paragraph  12,  on  condition  of  paying  20  fr.  each 
pers.  for  each  extra  day,  in  addition  to  the  boat-hire.  Thus  if  the  dha- 
habiyeh has  been  hired  for  30?.  per  month  or  25  fr.  per  day,  a  partv  of 
3  pers.  would  pay  for  each  extra  day  3x20-f-25=85  fr. 

(14)  If  the  dhahabiyeh  reaches  a  spot  during  the  night,  at  which 
the  Dragoman  Y.  has  been  instructed  to  stop,  a  halt  must  be  made;  and 
the  day's  halt  to  be  reckoned  to  the  traveller  shall  not  begin  until  sunrise. 

(15)  The  Re'is  shall  have  the  right  of  halting  for  24  hours  on  two 
occasions  for  the  purpose  of  baking  bread  for  the  crew.  These  periods 
(48  hrs.)  shall  not  be  reckoned  against  the  traveller;  nor  shall  any  other 
halt  not  expressly  commanded  by  Mr.  X.,  whether  due  to  bad  weather  or 
any  other  cause,  be  so  reckoned!  The  halt  for  baking  shall  be  made  at 
Assiut,  and  not  at  Girgeh  (comp.  p.  52). 

(16)  One-third  of  the  stipulated  price  shall  be  paid  to  the  Dragoman 
Y.  before  the  commencement  of  the  voyage;  one-third  during  the  voyage; 
and  the  remaining  third  on  its  completion.  [Or  one-half  before  the  voyage 
is  begun  and  one-half  on  its  completion.] 

(17)  In  the  event  of  disputes  or  differences  in  carrying  out  this  con- 
tract, Mr.  X.  and  the  Dragoman  Y.  bind  themselves  to  submit  uncon- 
ditionally such  disputes  or  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  the  consul, 
before  whom  it  has  been  signed. 

(18)  The  voyage  shall  begin  on  such  and  such  a  day. 

Then  follow  the  signatures  of  the  traveller  and  the  dragoman. 
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Contract  with  the  Re'is.  Mr.  X.  on  the  one  hand,  ami  the  Re'is  Y. 
on  the  other  have  mutually  entered  into  the  following  contract:  — 

(1)  The  Re'is  v.,  owner  (or  captain)  of  the  dhahabiyeh  named  Z.,  now 
anchored  at  Bulak  (^or  Eamleh),  agrees  to  hire  that  vessel  with  all  ne- 
cessary equipments  in  good  condition  to  Mr.  S.  for  a  voyage  to  Upper 
Egypt,  for  the  price  of  n  pounds  sterling  for  the  first  month,  and  n  pounds 
sterling  for  each  day  thereafter.  [If  the  traveller  desires  to  pass  the 
cataract  as  described  on  p.  273,  he  must  ascertain  whether  the  dhahabiyeh 
is  fit  for  the  passage,  and  in  that  case  add  to  paragraph  1:  The  Re'is  Y. 
declares  the  dhahabiyeh  fit  for  passing  the  first  cataract.  3Ir.  X.  shall  in 
no  wise  be  responsible  for  any  damage  sustained  by  the  dhahabiyeh  in 
passing  the  cataract.] 

(2)  The  Re'is  Y.  binds  himself  to  present  the  dhahabiyeh  in  the  best- 
possible  condition  for  sailing.  The  mast,  sails,  and  rudder  shall  be  strong 
and  in  good  condition.  The  crew  shall  consist  of  (at  least)  6-8  able-bodied 
and  experienced  sailors  and  a  second  re'is  or  steersman. 

(3)  A  good  and  efficient  small  boat  (fellukah)  shall  accompany  the 
dhahabiyeh,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  X.,  with  at 
least  three  sailors  as  crew,  either  for  excursions,  for  hunting,  or  other  object. 

(4)  When  the  wind  is  favourable  the  voyage  shall  be  continued  during 
the  night,  when  Mr.  X.  desires  it.  When  the  wind  is  unfavourable,  the 
dhahabiyeh  shall  be  towed  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

(5)  The  Re'is  Y.  shall  cause  the  dhahabiyeh  to  halt  or  to  start  at 
such  times  as  Mr.  X.  shall  direct.  He  binds  himself  to  select  safe  and  proper 
anchorages.  Mr.  X.'s  express  permission  must  be  obtained  before  any  of 
the  sailors  shall  be  allowed  to  quit  the  dhahabiyeh  for  some  hours,  either 
to  go  to  market,  to  visit  their  friends,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

l6l  The  dhahabiyeh  shall  be  washed  daily,  special  care  being  be- 
stowed upon  the  after-deck,  on  which  Mr.  X.  travels.  A  good  and  efficient 
awning  adapted  to  shade  the  after-deck  shall  be  provided,  and  shall  be 
rigged  on  Mr.  X.'s  request,  unless  the  state  of  the  wind  prevents  it.  The 
Re'is  shall  cause  a  lighted  lamp  to  be  hung  outside  the  dhahabiyeh  at  night. 

(7)  Ko  passengers  or  persons  other  than  the  crew,  and  no  goods  shall 
be  received  on  board  the  dhahabiyeh  without  the  express  permission  of 
Mr.  X.  Mr.  X.  has  the  right  of  receiving  on  board  as  many  companions 
and  as  much  luggage  as  he  chooses. 

(8)  When  the  traveller  desires  to  spend  some  time  on  shore  (_e.ff.  at 
Thebes  or  Philre),  the  Re'is  shall  direct  at  least  two  sailors  to  act  as 
guards  over  the  tent,  or  temple,  or  other  place  where  the  traveller  may 
spend  the  night. 

(9)  The  Re'is  and  crew  shall  at  all  times  be  obliging  and  respectful 
to  3Ir.  X.  and  his  party.  Two  sailors  shall  be  at  all  times  at  the  disposal 
of  the  travellers  to  accompany  them  on  shore  and  to  carry  provisions, 
books,  boxes,  a  ladder,  or  whatever  shall  be  required. 

(10)  During  the  absence  of  the  travellers  from  the  dhahabiyeh,  the 
Re'is  binds  himself  to  maintain  it  in  good  condition,  and  to  take  charge 
of  any  possessions  left  by  the  travellers  on  board.  He  binds  himself  also 
to  indemnify  the  travellers  for  any  of  their  possessions  that  may  be  stolen 
or  injured  while  under  his  charge. 

(XI)  The  travellers  shall  be  responsible  for  all  damage  done  to  the 
dhahabiyeh  through  their  fault,  but  they  shall  on  no  account  be  liable  for 
damage  arising  from  any  other  cause  whatever.  If  the  Re'is  is  prevented 
by  any  cause,  not  due  to  the  fault  of  the  travellers,  from  continuing  the 
voyage,  the  travellers  shall  pay  only  for  as  many  days  as  the  voyage  has 
actually  lasted. 

(12)  Fees  charged  for  the  passage  of  the  bridge  at  Cairo  and  the  first 
cataract,  by  the  dhahabiyeh  shall  be  paid  by  the  hirer.  [These  fees  are 
fixed  by  Egyptian  officials  according  to  the  size  of  the  dhahabiyeh.] 

(13)  Mr.  X.  and  the  Re'is  Y.  bind  themselves  to  submit  all  disputes 
which  may  arise  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  contract  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  consul  in  whose  presence  it  has  been  signed. 

Travellers  wto  Icnow  some  Arabic  or  who  are  already  acquainted 
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with  Egypt  and  its  people  may  dispense  v?ith  a  dragoman,  engaging 
only  a  Camp-Servant  (about  il.  a  month,  with  l-2i.  bakshish)  and 
a  Cook  (p-Gl.  a  month  and  l-2l.  bakshish).  The  former,  who  must 
understand  some  European  language  as  well  as  Arabic,  mil  assist 
in  the  search  for  a  good  dhahabiyeh;  and  the  advice  of  the  hotel- 
keeper  will  also  be  found  of  use.  The  hire  of  the  boat  will  be  at 
.least  ibl.  per  month,  and  the  wages  of  the  Re'is  and  about  12 
rowers  20-212.,  with  40-50s.  bakshish,  in  all  36-38L 

The  Contract  with  the  Servant  may  be  as  follows:  The  Servant  Y. 
binds  himself  for  a  payment  of  — ,  to  accompany  Mr.  X.  on  his  journey 
to  Nubia  (or  elsewherej  in  the  capacity  of  camp-servant  (or  cook),  and 
farther  binds  himself  to  discharge  willingly  and  attentively  the  services 
that  may  be  demanded  of  him  by  Mr.  X.  and  his  party. 

Provisions.  The  following  firms  may  be  recommended  from  the 
writer's  personal  experience  to  those  travellers  who  attend  to  their 
own  commissariat :  Waifcer  if  Co.,  Ezbekiyeh  16-20,  for  preserved 
meats  and  other  eatables;  Nicola  Zigada^  beside  Shepheard's  Hotel, 
for  eatables  and  wine ;  E.  J.  Fleurant,  opposite  the  Cre'dit  Lyoimais, 
for  French  and  Austrian  wine.  The  following  list  of  articles  taken 
by  a  party  of  three  for  two  months  voyage,  will  assist  the  traveller 
to  select  his  fare. 


2'/5  lbs.  of  tea  in  tins 

15  lbs.  of  cotTee 

1  bag  of  green  coflFee 

1  tin  of  cocoa 

1  doz.  tins  of  condensed  milk 

1  tin  of  tapioca 

2  tins  of  Julienne  soup 
7  lbs.  of  maccaroni  soup 
11  lbs.  of  maccaroni 

45  lbs.  of  rice 

1  pot  of  extract  of  meat 

1  bottle  of  ket  soup 

2  tins  of  condensed  vegetables 
4  tins  of  green  peas 

6  tins  of  French  beans 

6  tins  of  white  beans 

1  tin  of  arrowroot 

11  lbs.  of  biscuits 
13  lbs.  of  bacon 
15  lbs.  of  ham 

2  tins  of  ox-tongue 

3  tins  of  pre<!erved  meat 

1  bottle  of  Worcester  sauce 

1  bottle  of  pickles 

18  small  boxes  of  sardines 

12  large  boxes  of  sardines 

2  bottles  of  olives 

7  lbs.  of  dried  apricots 
10  lbs.  of  plums  (in  tins) 
1  box  of  figs 

11/2  lb.  of  candied  lemon-peel 
21/5  lbs.  of  Malaga  raisins 
1  lb.  of  sultana  raisins 
2'/2  lbs.  of  currents 

1  bag  of  maize  flour 

2  casks  of  flour 


48  lbs.  of  salt  (in  tins) 
2  bottles  of  essences 
1  packet  of  spice 

1  tin  of  pepper 

2  bottles  of  vinegar 

3  bottles  of  salad-oil 
1  bottle  of  mustard 

1  bottle  of  French  mustard 

2  packets  of  gelatine 
2  barrels  of  potatoes 

1  Cheshire  cheese 

2  Dutch  cheeses 
11  lbs.  of  syrup 

15  lbs.  of  loaf-sugar 

15  lbs.  of  butter  in  1/4  lb.  tins 

17  lbs.  of  butter  in  1/2  lb.  tins 

20  packets  of  candles 

1  bottle  of  lamp-oil 

1  barrel  of  paraffin-oil 

1  box  of  toilet-soap 

4  bars  of  soap 
1  tin  of  soda 

1  packet  of  starch 
Blacking  and  blacking-brushes 

3  packets  of  paper 

2  packets  of  matches 
Wood  and  charcoal 
Corkscrew 

2  knives  for  opening  tins 
1  tin  of  knive-powder 
Baking-powder 
String  and  rope 

Wine,  etc. 
60  bottles  of  Medoc  at  2  fr.  pej  hot. 
36        -         -    Medoc  sup^rieur  at  3  fr. 
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35  bottles  of  red  Voslauerl     .q,/   ,       1  bottle  of  whiskey 

25        -         -    white      -         |aiz/2ir.     J  vermuth 

20        -  -   beer  A  little  champagne  for  festivals  and 

1  bottle  of  brandy     1  bottle  of  cognac  the  reception  of  guests. 

A  hanging-lamp,  bought  in  the  Muski  for  20  fr.,  suspended  over  the 
saloon-table,  and  a  pack  of  playing-cards  were  found  very  convenient. 

The  above  stores,  purchased  for  28i.,  not  only  were  amply  suf- 
flfiient,  but  70s.  worth  was  returned  to  the  dealers  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage.  For  no  one  should  omit  to  make  an  arrangement  entitling 
him  to  return  unused  stores  (at  a  reduction  of  about  IQo/o  on  the 
original  price)  and  to  have  the  agreement  entered  on  the  invoice. 

Other  stores,  such  as  eggs,  fresh  beef,  buffalo -meat,  mutton, 
poultry,  oranges,  lemons,  etc.,  are  taken  only  in  small  supplies,  it 
being  easy  to  replenish  the  larder  en  route,  either  from  the  steamers 
or  still  better  from  the  markets  on  the  banks,  where  prices  are  mo- 
derate.  The  cook  makes  the  purchases  and  submits  his  accounts. 

Average  prices.  Fowl,  4-9  piastres,  according  to  quality;  fat  turkey, 
45-62;  hen-turkey  22-36;  pair  of  pigeons  4-8;  sheep  128-350:  16  eggs,  5-8;  rotl 
(about  15  oz.)  of  butter  9-13;  rotl  of  beef,  .")-8:  rotl  of  mutton  4-5  piastres. 

Various  kinds  of  provisions,  including  some  delicacies,  are  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  bakkals  or  small  dealers  oi  Minyeli,  AssiAt,  Keneh,  Luxor, 
Esiieli,  and  Assiidn. 

Tobacco  for  chibouques  may  be  obtained  in  the  bazaars,  also 
at  Assiut,  Keneh,  and  E.sneh  ;  the  best  mixture  is  1/2  (^ebeli  and 
Y2  Kurani.  The  best  Turkish  tobacco  (Stambuli)  and  cigarettes 
may  be  bought  in  Cairo  from  Nestor  Ginnachis  and  E.  Zalichl  <$-  Ja- 
conomu  in  the  Muski,  Volterra  Freres  at  the  post-office,  and  Cortessi, 
Ezkebiyeh,  next  the  Cafe'  de  la  Bottrse.  Good  cigars  are  also  kept 
by  Cortessi;  those  to  be  obtained  en  route  are  bad. 

Medicine.  Comp.Vol.,  I.  pp.  15,473.  Some  Antipyrine,  50gr. 
of  quinine,  some  laudanum,  a  supply  of  zinc  or  other  eye-wash, 
rhubarb,  etc.  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Clothing  and  Equipment.  Clothes  such  as  are  worn  in  autumn 
at  home  are  the  best  for  the  Nile.  Boots  must  be  stout  and  water- 
tight. Slippers,  bathing-shoes  for  the  clayey  Nile  baths,  both  thick 
and  thin  stockings,  flannel  shirts,  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  a  warm 
overcoat,  and  a  substantial  rug  should  not  be  forgotten.  A  sun- 
umbrella  and  kufiyeh,  a  silk  handkerchief  or  muffler,  blue  or  grey 
spectacles,  and  a  leathern  cushion  stuffed  with  horse-hair  will  also 
be  found  useful.  Saddles,  which  may  be  hired  in  Cairo,  should  be 
taken,  especially  if  ladies  are  of  the  party,  for  the  donkeys  hired  at 
the  various  points  do  not  always  have  saddles.  —  Explorers  should 
provide  themselves  with  a  long  and  strong  ladder;  as  well  as  a 
magnesitim  lamp  or  magnesium-wire  (to  be  obtained  in  Cairo).  — 
Photographic  apparatus  should  be  brought  from  home,  for  chemicals 
are  either  not  obtainable  or  very  dear  in  Egypt,  and  good  dry  plates 
are  scarcely  to  be  obtained.  The  plate  should  not  be  more  than  8  to 
10  inches  at  the  largest.  The  traveller  should  superintend  the  cu- 
stom-house examination  in  person. 
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Fowling-pieces  and  ammunition  (including  Lefaucheux  cartridges)  may 
be  bought  in  Cairo,  but  not  higher  up,  where  only  coarse  gun-powder  can 
be  obtained. 

Letters.  The  letter-post,  even  in  Upper  Egypt,  is  both  rapid  and 
punctual.  From  Cairo  to  Thebes  letters  take  three  days,  being  forwarded 
to  A'siiit  by  rail  and  thence  by  steamer.  Passengers  going  beyond  Cairo 
should  instruct)  the  porter  of  the  hotel  to  forward  letters  to  some  fixed 
point.  Cook's  manager  does  this  for  Cook's  tourists.  The  post  goes  on 
even  beyond  Assuan. 

IV.  Works  on  Egypt. 

A  good  selection  of  I'ooks  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  traveller 
in  Egypt.  The  steamer  sometimes  steams  for  an  entire  day  without  pass- 
ing anything  of  special  interest;  and  the  dhahabiyeh-traveller,  when  his 
vessel  is  being  slowly  towed  against  an  adverse  wind,  will  gladly  fall  back 
upon  reading  when  he  is  tired  of  walking  along  the  bank  with  a  gun  on 
the  chance  of  a  shot.  A  considerable  number  of  the  chief  books  upon 
Egypt  have  been  mentioned  in  Vol.  1.,  pp.  201, 202;  a  fevv  more  are  named 
here;  while  other  special  works  are  referred  to  in  the  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  principal  monnments  (.e.g.  pp.83, 95, 244,  255,  etc.).  For  authorities 
on  the  Western  Oases  see  pp.  344,  348. 

Historical,  Desceiptite,  and  Scientific  Wokks. 

Bell,  C.  F.  Moberley,  From  Pharaoh  to  Fellah;  London,  1888. 

Brugsch,  H.,  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  transl.  from  the  German  by  P. 
Smith,  lb74;   condensed  and  revised  ed.,    by  M.  Broderick,   London,  1891. 

Dor,   V.  E.,  L'instruction  publique  en  Egypte;  Paris,  1872. 

Diimichen  (J.)  and  Meyer,  Geschichte  des  Alten  .^Egyptens  ;  Berlin,  1877 
(specially  useful  for_the  ancient  geography). 

Klunzinger,  C.  B  ,  Upper  Egypt ;  its  people  and  products;  London,  1877. 

Lane,  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  modern  Egyptians ; 
new  ed.,  London,  1872. 

Lane-Poole,  Stanley,  Social  Life  in  Egypt;  London,  1884. 

Maviette-Bey,  The  Monuments  of  Upper  Egypt;  transl.  Alexandria,  1877. 

Maspero,  G.,  Egyptian  Archseology,  transl.  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards  ; 
London,  1887. 

Sandwith,  F.  M.,  Egypt  as  a  winter-resort ;  London,  1889. 

Travels  in  Egypt. 

Du  Camp,  Maxime,  Le  Nil,  Egypte,  et  Nubie ;  4th  ed.,  Paris  1877. 

Edwards,  Amelia  B.,  A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile;  London,  1877. 

Edwards,  Amelia  B.,  Pharaohs,  Fellahs,  and  Explorers;  London,  1891. 

Lepsius,  R.,  Discoveries  in  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Sinai,  transl.  by  K. 
R.  H.  Kennedy;  London,  1852. 

Loftie,  W.  J.,  A  Ride  in  Egypt  from  Sioot  to  Luxor ;  London,  1879. 

Oxley,   W.,  Egypt  and  the  Wonders  of  the  Land  of  the  Pharaohs,  1884. 

Rhind,  A.  H.,  Thebes,  its  Tombs  and  their  Tenants;  London,  1862. 

Rho)i(,  A.,  L'Egypte  a  petites  journees  ;  Paris,  1877. 

Stuart,  H.   Villiers,  Nile  Gleanings;  London,  1880. 

Stuart,  H.    Villiers,  Egypt  after  IheWar;  London,  1883. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  Life  and  Landscape  from  Egypt  to  the  Negro  King- 
doms of  the  White  Nile,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1855. 

Warner,  C/ias.  Dudley,  My  Winter  on  the  Nile ;  new  ed.,  London,  1881. 

Classical  scholars  visiting  E^ypt  should  provide  themselves  with  the 
2nd  book  of  Herodotus,  the  17th  book  of  Strabo,  and  the  first  book  of 
Diodorus  Siculus. 

A  very  complete  bibliography  of  Egypt  will  be  found  in  Prince  Ibra- 
him-Hilny'' s  Literature  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  year  1885  inclusive;  2  vols,  fob,  London,  1886-87. 
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Chronological  List  of  Rulers  of  Egypt  to  the  end 
of  the  Ptolemaic  period. 
The  Primaeval  Monarchy. 

I.  DYNASTY  (Thinites). 
Mena,  Greek  (in  Manetho)  Menes. 
Teta. 

Atet,  Gr.  Athotis. 
Ata,  Gr.  Uenephes. 
Hesep-ti,  Gr.  Usaphaides. 
Mer-ba-pen,  Gr.  Miehidos. 
Sam-en-ptah,  Gr.  Semempses. 
Keh-hu,  Gr.  Bieneches. 

II.  DYNASTY  (Thinites). 
But'au,  Gr.  Boethos. 
Kakau,  Gr.  Kaiechos. 
Bannutru,  Gr.  Binothris. 
Ut'nas,  Gr.  Tlas. 
Sent,  Gr.  Sethenes. 
Neferkara,  Gr.  Nephercheres. 
Sokar-nefer-ka,  Gr.  Sesochris. 
Hat'efa,  Gr.  Cheneres. 

III.  DYNASTY  (Memphitesy 
X'at'ai,  Gr.  Necherophes. 
Nebka. 

T'eser,  Gr.  Tosorthros. 
Teta. 
Set'es. 

T'eserteta,  Gr.  Tosertasis. 
Ahtes,  Gr.  Aches. 
Neferkara. 
Nebkara. 
Huni. 

IV.  DYNASTY  (Memphites). 
Snefru,  Gr.  Soris. 
Khufu,  Gr.  Cheops. 
Ratet-f. 

Khafra,  Gr.  Chephren. 
Menkaura,  Gr.  Mykerinos. 
Aseskaf. 

V.  DYNASTY    (Elephantines ,    according   to    Lepsins 
Memphites). 

Userkaf,  Gr.  Usercheres. 

Sahnra,  Gr.  Sephres. 
(Kaka. 
\Neferarkara. 


L.  3338. 


L.  3124. 
W.  2450. 


L.  2840. 
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L.  2744. 


L.  2522. 


L.  2423. 


2380-1276. 

L.  2380. 
W.  20;0. 


L.  2136. 


Aseskara. 

jNeferkhara,  Gr.  Nephercheres. 
\Akautior." 

Ra-en-user  An,  Gr.  Ratliures. 

Men-kaii-lior,  Gr.  Mencheres. 

Assa  Tetkara,  Gr.  Tancheres. 

Unas,  Gr.  Onnos. 
VL  DYNASTY  (Memphites). 

Teta,  Gr.  Othoes. 

{Userkara. 
AtT. 

[Pepi  L,  Gr.  PMos. 
)Merira. 

)Mentu-em-saf,  Gr.  Methusuphis. 
\Merenra. 
jPepi  n. 

iNefeikara,  Gr.  PMops. 
Neitakrit,  Gr.  Nitocris  (Queen). 

VII.  DYNASTY  (Memphites). 

VIII.  DYNASTY  (Memphites). 

IX.  DYNASTY  (Heracleopolites). 

X.  DYNASTY  (Heracleopolites). 

XI.  DYNASTY'  (Diospolites,  Thebans). 
Antef. 

Antef-sa  —  Ra-ha-hor-apu-ma. 
Antef  —  Ra-tat-har-M-ma. 
Mentuhotep  I.  —  Ra-neb-hotep. 
Mentuliotep  II.  —  Ra-neb-taul. 
Mentuhotep  III.  —  Ra-neb-kher. 
Sankhkara. 

The  Middle  Monarchy. 

XII.  DYNASTY'  (Diospolites). 
Amenemha  I.  —  Ra-sehotep-ab. 
XJsertesen  I.  —  Ra-klieper-ka. 
Amenemha  II.  —  Ra-nub-kau. 
Usertesen  II.  —  Ra-kha-kheper. 
Usertesen  III.  —  Ra-kha-kau. 
Amenemha  III.  —  Ra-en-mat. 
Amenemha  IV.  —  Ra-ma-kheru. 
Sebek-nefeni  (Queen). 

XIII.  DYNASTY  (Diospolites). 
Rakhutaui. 

Ameni. 

Sebekhotep  I.  —  Ra-sekhem-nat'-taui. 
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L.  1684. 


L.  1591. 
W.  1520. 


L.  1443. 
W.  1340. 


Ra-smenkh-ka. 

Sebekhotep  II.  —  Ra-sekhem-uat'-taui. 

Neferhotep  —  Ra-kha-sekhem. 

Sebekhotep  III.  —  Ra-kha-nefer. 

Sebekhotep  IV.  —  Ra-kha-hotep. 

Sebekhotep  V.  —  Ra-kha-ankh. 

Anah  —  Ra-men-khaTi. 

Sebekemsaf  I.  —  Ra-sekhem-uat'-khau. 

Sebekemsaf  II.  —  Ra-sekhem-se-sheti-tani. 

Rahotep  —  Ra-sekhem-uah-kha. 

XIV.  DYNASTY  (Khottes). 

XV.  DYNASTY  (Hyksos). 
XVL  DYNASTY  (Hyksos). 

Set-aa-peh-tl  —  Nubtl. 
Apepi  I.  —  Ra-aa-user. 
Apepi  II.  —  Ra-aa-ab-taui. 
Ra-ian. 
XVIL  DYNASTY  (DiospoUtes). 
Raskenen  I.  —  Tau-aa. 
Raskenen  II.  —  Tau-aa-ken. 
Karnes  —  Ra-uat'-kheper. 

XVIII.  DYNASTY  (DiospoUtes J. 
Ahmes  —  Ra-neb-pehti. 
Ahmes  neferatri. 

Amenhotep  (Amenophis)  I.  —  Ra-sar-ka.    Queen  : 

Aahhotep. 
Tutmes  I.  —  Ra-aa-kheper-ka. 
Tutmes  11.  —  Ra-aa-kheper-en. 
Hatasu-Khnumt-amen  —  Ramaka  (Queen). 
Tutmes  III,  —  Ra-men-kheper. 
Amenhotep  II.  —  Ra-iia-kheperu. 
Tutmes  IV. 

Amenhotep  III.  —  Ra-ma-neb.  Queen  :  TTi. 
Amenhotep  IV.  —  Khu-en-aten. 
Ra-ankh-kheperu. 

Amen-tut-ankh  —  Ra-kheperu-neb. 
Ai  —  Ra-ma-ar-kheperu. 
Horemheb  Amonmeri  —  Ra-sar-kheperu,sotep-en-Ra. 

XIX.  DYNASTY  (DiospoUtes). 
Ramses  I.  —  Ra-men-pehti. 
Seti  I.  —  Ra-ma-men. 

Ramses  II.  —  Ra-userma-sotep-en-Ra. 

Merenptah  —  Hotep-hi-ma. 

Seti  II.  —  Ra-user-kheperu. 

Siptah  —  Khu-en-ra.  Queen :  Ta-usert. 
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1276-340. 


L.  1276. 
W.  1200. 


L.  1091. 
W.  1085. 


L.  961. 
W.  990. 


L.  787. 
W.  818. 


L.  729. 

L.  716. 
M.  715. 
W.  714. 


664-525. 
662-610. 
610-594. 
594-589. 
589-564. 
564-526. 
526-525 
525-362. 
525-521. 
521-438. 
^6-465. 
465-425. 
425-405. 
405-362. 


The  New  Empire. 

XX.  DYNASTY  (Diospolites). 
Set-nekht  —  Ra-user-khau. 

Ramses  III.  hak-an  —  Ra-userma-merameri 
Ramses  IV.  to  XIII. 

XXI.  DYNASTY  (Tanites). 
Si-Mentu,  Gr.  Smiudes. 
Pisebkhannu  I. 
Pisebkhannu  II. 


(Thebans.) 
Herhor. 
Piankhi. 
Pinozem  I. 
Ramenkheper. 
Pinozem  II. 


XXII.  DYNASTY  (Buhastites). 
Sheshenk  I.,  the  SesoncMs  of  the  Greeks. 
Osorkon  I.,  Gr.  Osorthon,  the  Zerah  of  the  Bible. 
Takelut  I. 

Osorkon  II. 
Sheshenk  II. 
Takelut  II. 
Sheshenk  III. 
Pimai. 
Sheshenk  IV. 

XXIII.  DYNASTY  (Tanites). 
Osorkon  III. 

Piankhi,  King  of  Ethiopia,  conquers  Egypt. 

XXIV.  DYNASTY  (Sdites). 
Bek-en-reuf,  Gr.  Bocchoris. 

XXV.  DYNASTY  (Ethiopians). 

Shabaka,  Greek  Sabacon,  the  Soa  of  the  Bible. 
Shabataka. 

Taharka,  Gr.  Tarkos,  the  Tirhakah  of  the  Bible,  Tar- 
ku-u  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

XXVI.  DYNASTY  (Saites). 
Psammetikh  (^Psamtik)  I. 
Nekho,  Egyptian  Nekau. 

Psammetikh  II.,  Gr.  Psammis,  or  Psammuthis. 
Uahbra,  Gr.Uaphrisor  Apries,the  Hophrah  of  the  Bible. 
Aahmes  II.,  Gr.  Amasis. 
Psammetikh  III. 

XXVII.  DYNASTY  (Persians). 
Cambyses. 

Darius  I. 
Xerxes  I. 
Artaxerxes  I. 
Darius  II.  Nothos. 
Artaxerxes  II.  Mnemon. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST. 


527-399. 


399-378. 


378-340. 


362-330. 
362-340. 
337-330. 
332-323. 
323-317. 
323-310. 

323-30  B.C. 

323-286. 
286-247. 
247-222. 
222-205. 
205-182. 

182. 
182-146. 

171. 
171-117. 

117-81. 

106-87. 
81-80. 
80-52. 

52-47. 
52-30. 

47-44. 

44  30. 

30. 


XXVIII.  DYNASTY  (Saites). 
Amyrtaeus,  Egyptian  Amen-rut. 
Khabash. 

XXIX.  DYNASTY  (Mendesites). 
Nepherites  I.,  Egypt.  Naifaurut. 
Achoris,  Egypt.  Hakar-khnumma. 
Psammuthis,  Egypt.  Pslmut. 

XXX.  DYNASTY  (SebennytesJ. 
Nektanebus  I.,  Egypt.  Neklit-hor-heb. 
Teos  or  Takho. 

Nektanebus  II.,  Egypt.  Nekht-nebf. 

XXXI.  DYNASTY  (Persians). 
Artaxerxes  III.  Oohus. 
Darius  III.  Codomannus. 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 
Philippus  Axidaeus. 
Alexander  II. 

Period  of  the  Ptolemies. 

Ptolemy  I.  Soter,  Son  of  Lagus  tconsort  Berenice  I.). 

Ptolemy  II.  Piladephus  (consort  Arsinoe). 

Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  (^Berenice  II.]. 

Ptolemy  IV.  Pbilopator. 

Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (Cleopatra  I.). 

Ptolemy  VI.  Eupator. 

Ptolemy  VII.  Pliilometor  (Cleopatra  II.). 

Ptolemy  VIII. 

Ptolemy  IX.  Euergetes  II. ,   Physkou  (Cleopatra  II. 

and  IIL). 
Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II.,   Lathyrus  (Cleopatra  IV.    and 

Selene). 
Ptolemy  XI.  Alexander  (r>erenice  III.). 
Ptolemy  XII.  Alexander  II.  (Berenice  III.). 
Ptolomy  XIII.  Neos  Dionysos,  Auletes  (Cleopatra  V. 

Tryphaena). 
Ptolemy  XIV.  and 

Cleopatra  VI.  (mistress  of  Caesar  and  Antony). 
Ptolemy  XV. 
Ptolemy  XVI.  Ciesarion. 
OcTAviANUS  conquers  Egypt  and  makes  it  a  Roman 

province. 
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VI.  Frequently  recurring  Names  of  Egyptian  Kings,  t 

Selection  hy  I'rof.  Ebers  in  Leipsic. 

Khufa  Khafra  Men-  Tat-ka- 

Mena.  '°f"^         CCheops)  (Che-  ^-^  ra 

1. 


ftr> 


v^ 


r^  r:^ 


res)  5. 


o 


o 

u 


o 


m 


_  „  Rameri.  „  Kefer- 

Teta.   G.  6.         ^epi.  6.        ka^a.  6. 


Antef 
11. 


Ameneraha  I.  V2. 


^     ^ 


^  C^  ^ 


D    D 


\^ 


1 


o 


S)c 


Usertescn  I.  12.         Amenemha  II.    12.       Usertesen  U.    12.       Useitesen  III.  12. 


v_^  v_yv y 


o 


1P 


Sebek 


O 

u 


n 


Set 
Slialati. 


Apepa. 
hotep.         nVksos.'  Hyksos. 

Amenemha  III.  12.       Amenemha  IV.   12.  13.  (Salatis).       (Aphobis") 

r^r^  r^  fry 


O 


-^ 


k^ 


5). 


V ^ 


c^ 


liiii 


w 


D 

D 

V z 


t  The  numbers  placed  after  the  names  are  those  of  the  different  dynasties. 


NAMES  OF  KINGS. 


Rasqe-       Aabmes  (Amo-      Amenhotep  (Ame-         Tutrues  (Tuth- 
nen.  sis).  18.  nophis)  I.  18.  mosisj  I.  18. 


rr\ 


o 


^ 

^ 


o 

H 


rr\, 


Tutnies  III.  IS.      Amcnliotep  II.  18.       Amenhotep  III.  18. 


o 


v^ 


-^^ 


v_yv_y 


Hor-ein-heb(Horus) 
Amenhotep  IV.                   IS.  Seti  I.  (favourite  of  Ptah) 

(Khu-en-aten)  IS.       ^ ^      Ramses  I.  19.  19. 


I  AAAAAA 

iTf 


o 

o 


So 
111 


o 


^ 


]\ 


O    ID 


V  -^v  -^v  ^v ^LJ 


Ramses  II.,  favourite  of  Amjnon,  and  his  father  Seti  I., 
the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks. 


m_HT^  i 


A 


Q 


Sesetsu  (Sesostris.) 


HZ]' 


NAMES  OF  KINGS. 
Merenptah  I.  (Menephthes).   19. 


Ramses  III.    20. 


o 

1  • 


m 


K,mn?es  IV.    20.  Kamses  V.   20.         Ram.ses  VI.   20.        Ramses  VII.    20 


O 

1^^ 


Q 

hi 


O 


1^ 


r^^ 


o 


r^ 


o 


r^ 


o 


111 


Q 


T=^ 


o 


eps 
>0. 


o 


iii 


Ramses  IX.    (Leps.    Ramses  X.    (Leps.     Ramses  XI.   (Leps. 
Ramses  VIII.    20.      Ramses  XI.)  20.         Ramses  IX.)   20.       Ramses  XII.)   20. 


O 


Q 


U\ 


o 


o 


o 


V     -^V    ^k   J 


Ramses  XII.  (Leps.        Sheslienk  (Sesoncliis)  I.    22.  Sheshenlc  IV.   23. 

Kamses  XIII.)   20.      /'  ,,,,,,■     -^  y  Y    aaa/^va~^ 


o 


H 


Q 


M\ 


^  ^         J 


MM 


A 


3 


Osnrkon  I.   22. 


^ 


Bokenranf  fBocchoris). 

24. 


a 


Takeliit  (Tiglath)  I.   22.  Shabak  (Sabaco).   25 


^fltlfefu'] 


Baedekek's  Upper  Egypt. 


ixxiv  NAMES  OF  KINGS 

Taharka.  25. 


Psammotikh  I.  2G.  NekTio26.  Psammetikh  n.2G. 


Khesht;- 
Uahphrahet  (Ua-  Kambatet     Ntariush  risli 

phris.   Hophrah).      AahmesII.  (Ama-    (Cambyses)    (Darius).     Darius.  (Xerxes). 
26.  sis).  26.  27.  27.  27.  27. 


v_vv_^  v^v_>:  v_y 


_ES5 

m 


m 


i^^'^ 


Amenrut  Nckht-nebf  Alexander  I.  PliiHp-      Ptolmis  fPlolemy  I. 

^^"g'^'^^VecUnebus).  30.  32.  lZs%.  Soter).  33. 


j^mmij 


^ 


k-^k-^k-^v^y 


Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus  I.   33. 

\^  I       I  lAAAAAA  y\ 


D 


v_y 


Queen  Arsinoe.  33. 


D 


-H AAAAAA 


NAMES  OF  KINGS. 


Ptulemy  HI.   Euerge-       Qaeen       ptolemy  IV.  Philopa- 
■^  Berenice 


tes  I.  33. 


nil 


*^ 


w 


w 


°f] 


_2^ 


f. 


.l\ 


II.   33. 


tor  I.  a3. 


^  O 


V   yv.  ,^  v_y 


Ptolemy  V.    Epi- 
phanes.    33. 


Ptolemy  IX.  Euergc- 
tes  II.   (Physcoii). 

33.' 


Seven  Ptole- 
maic prin- 
cesses of 
the  name 
of  Cleo- 
patra occur. 


Ptolemy  X.    Soier  II  Cleopa- 

or  Philometor  II.  tra  VI., 

usually  known  as  La-  mistress 

tt.vnis.  33.  of  Cae- 

sar and 
Anto- 
ny. 
33. 


A 
Q  ^ 


NAMES  OF  KINGS. 


Cleopatra  VI.,  with  Cjesarion,  her  son  by   Cfesar,  and 
nominal  co-regent.  33. 


A 


The 

famons 

Cleopatra 

and  her  son 

Csesarion. 


A 


L->: 


o 


6- 


\^ 


O     1 


D      ^ 


(Si 

A/VVVV\ 


Cleopatra 
and  her  son 
CcEsapion, 

her 
co-regent. 


Autocrator  (abso- 
lute monarch)  and 

Kisaros  (Csesar). 

Epithets  of  all  the 

emperors.   34. 


Caius    Ca-  Claudius. 


ligula. 
34. 

A 


(Tibe-  Kero.  Vespasian, 

rius).  34.  34.  34. 


"^"k 


O     ^ 


(D     <Ci 


A 


(3 
D    W 


D 
W 


!.=_^ 


O 


Caesar  Au-       Til]crius. 
gu.'tu^  34.  34. 


^M 


.^ 


Domi-  Trajan, 

tiau.  34.  34. 


O 


O 
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Hadrian.  Antoni-     Aurelius.     Commo-      Severus.  Antoninus.    Geta.       Decius. 


dus.   3i. 


r^ 


k^ 


(Caracalla).      ai 
34. 


34. 


0   ^ 

o 


o 


r^ 


v_yv^ 


k-^ 


VII.  The  Arabic  Alphabet. 


Elif,Alef 
Ba 
Ta 
Tha 

Gim 

Ha 

Kha 

Dal 

Dbal 

Re 

Ze,  Zen 

Sin 

Shin 

Sad 

Dad 

Ta 

Za 

'En 

Ghen 

Fe 

Kaf 

Kaf 

Lam 

Mim 

Nun 

He 

Wau 

Ye 


b 

o 

t 

o 

th 

S 

G 

J 

h 

z 

kh 

t 

0 

d 

3 

dh 

r 

) 

z 

) 

LT 

s 

U^ 

sh 

U^ 

s 

u^ 

d 

^^ 

t 

-*- 

Ji? 

z 

c 

t 

t 

gh 

O 

f 

k 

vJJ 

^ 

k 

d 

1 

m 

[• 

n 

O 

3 

h 

AV 

i> 

l5 

y 

accompanies   an   initial   vowel,    and   is   nnt 
pronounced    except  as   a  Matus   in  the 
"j      middle  of  a  word. 

;  as  in  English. 


5  (A  in 'thing',  but  generally  pronounced  <i)rs. 

in  Syria  and  Arabia  like  the  French  j  (some- 
times also  like  the  English  J),  but  pro- 
nounced ff  ihard)  in  Egypt. 

peculiar  guttural  A,  pronounced  with  em- 
phasis at  the  back  of  the  palate. 

like  ch  in  the  Scotch  word  'loch',  or  the 
harsh  Swiss  German  ch. 

as  in  English. 

as  t/i  in  'the',  but  generally  pr<inounced  d  or  2. 
like  the  French  or  German  r. 


,  as  in  English. 


emphasised  s. 

(  both  emphasised    by   pressing   the    tongue 
(      firmly  against  the  palate. 

an  emphatic  r,  now  pronounced  like  No.  11 

or  No.  15. 
a  strong  and  very  peculiar  guttural. 

a   guttural   resembling   a   strong   French   or 

German  )•. 
as  in  English. 

emphasised  guttural  t,  replaced  by  the  na- 
tives of  Lower  Egypt,  and  particularly 
by  the  Cairenes,  by  a  kind  of  hiatus  or 
repression  of  the  voice. 


as  in  English. 


1.  From  Cairo  to  Assiut. 

Comp.  Maps,  pp.  2,  8. 
a.  By  Railway. 
2''9  M.  The  railway-station,  Biildk  ed-DatrOr,  which  is  also  the  start- 
in-'-point  of  the  direct  line  to  T£h  el-Barud  and  Alexandria,  is  situated 
on°  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  3  31.  from  Cairo  (connection  with  main 
railway-station  in  prospect).  Carriage  from  the  hotel  to  the  station  4  fr. ; 
for  heavy  luggage  a  second  carriage  is  necessary,  as  the  haggage-waggons 
cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on.  Passengers  should  be  at  the  station  early, 
as  the  processes  of'ticket-taking  and  luggage-weighing  are  by  no  means 
expeditious.  The  first-class  carriages  are,  of  course,  the  most  comfortable 
from  a  European  point  of  view,  and  first-class  passengers  are  allowed  to 
take  with  them  in  their  compartment  all  their  smaller  articles  of  baggage 
and  even  trunks.  The  natives  almost  invariably  travel  second-class,  and 
those  who  wish  to  make  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  country  and  the 
people  should,  perhaps,  select  a  second-class  compartment,  in  spite  of  its 
oflering  less  resistance  to  the  incursion  of  the  yellow  desert  sand  (comp. 
Baedekers  Loirer  Egvpt,  p.  371).  —  Fakes  to  Assiut:  1st  class  171.3  piastres 
(Turkish),  2nd  class  114.5  pias.,  3rd  class  571/2  pias.  Payment  at  the  station 
may  be  avoided  bv  previously  buying  vouchers  at  the  agencies  of  either 
Cook  or  Gaze,  and  exchanging  them  at  the  railway-station  through  the 
dragoman  of  the  agency.  The  trains  start  (1891)  at  8.30  a.m.,  3  p.m.  (for 
Wastah  and  intermedia'te  stations),  and  7  p.m.  (Tues.  &  Frid.  only).  Those 
who  wish  to  go  on  at  once  by  steamboat  from  Assiut  should  take  the  morn- 
in<-  train  on  the  preceding  day  (see  Introduction,  p.  xvi;  and  comp.  Cook's  or 
Gaze's  Tourists' Programme).  The  journey  to  Assiut  takes  nominally  lUhrs., 
but  the  trains  are  generally  late.  A  time-table  showing  the  names  of  stations 
in  French  and  Arabic  and  giving  distances  in  English  miles  is  published 
by  Penasson  of  Alexandria  and  may  be  bought  at  the  ticket-offices.  Trav- 
ellers should  pro%'ide  themselves  with  a  supply  of  meat,  bread,  and  wine, 
as  no  stoppaae  is  made  for  dinner;  eggs,  bread,  water  (glass  necessary)  are 
offered  for  sale  at  the  stations.  Seats  sh.iuld  at  first  be  taken  on  X^e.righl 
side  for  the  sake  of  the  view  of  the  Pyramids ;  from  Minyeh  onwards  the 
left  side  is  preferable,  for  the  views  of  the  Kile  valley  and  Benihasan.  — 
The  railway  follows  the  course  of  the  Xile  pretty  closely,  and  a  sufficient 
idea  of  the  views  from  the  carriage-windows  may  be  obtained  from  the 
account  of  the  dhahabiyeh  voyage  below.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  rail- 
way-stations, nearly  ail  of  which  are  also  steamer-stations.  For  descrip- 
tions, see  the  text."  Stations:  Gizeh,  Hawamdiyeh;  14  M.  (V2  hr.  from  Cairo) 
Bedrashe'n  (p.  2);  51  31.  (P/i  lir-  from  Bedrashen)  El-Wastah  (p.  4;  halt  of 
6  min.),  the  junction  of  the  line  to  the  Fayiim  (E.  2,  p.  3i);  Ashment  (to 
the  rieht,  in  the  distance,  the  pyramid  of  El-LaMin);  Bush  (p.  5);  7131. 
Benisuef  (p.  5;  rail.  stat.  3/4  31.  from  the  Xile) ;  841/2  M.  B'lbeh  (p.  0),  the 
junction  of  a  branch-line  used  for  the  transportation  of  sugar-cane ;  93  M. 
Feshn  (p.  6)-,  106  31.  MaghdgJiah  (p.  6)  ;  117  31.  Ahu  Girgeh  (p.  6)  ;  Maldijeh 
with  a  handsome  bridse  over  a  canal  Oeft) ;  128  31.  Kolosaneh  (p.  7);  131  M. 
Samaim  (p.  7);  148  31."  Minyeh  (p.  9);  Abu  Kerkds ;  '173  31.  Rodah  (p.  18); 
178  31.  MeUtwi  el-'Arish  (p.  22);  D'r  Mauds  (to  the  left  or  E.,  Tamcf,  with 
the  mound  marking  the  site  of  Tanis  Superior,  not  to  be  confused  with 
Tanis  in  the  Delta);  190  31.  Be'rilt  esh-Sherif  (p.  28);  Beni-Korrah;  210  31. 
Monfalut  (p.  29);  Beni-Hiisen;  229  31.  Assiut  (p.  31). 

b.  By  the  Nile. 
252  M.     Arrangements,  see  Introduction,  p.  xiii. 
As  soon  as  a  favouratle  wind  springs  up  (wMcli,  however,  has 
sometimes  to  he  waited  for  for  hours),  the  dhahabiyeh  is  cast  off  and 
Baedekek'b  Upper  Egypt.  1 


2     Route  1.  MEDUM.  From  Cairo 

poled  out  into  the  middle  of  the  channel.  The  sailors  accompany  the 
hoisting  of  the  lateen  sail  with  a  lusty  chorus,  and  if  one  of  the  brisk 
'Etesia'  blows,  which  Herodotus  mentions  as  driving  boats  up  the  Nile, 
the  long  pointed  craft  flies  quickly  along,  passing  in  rapid  succession 
the  Khedive's  palace  and  the  barracks  of  Kasr  en-Nil,  Kasr  el- Ain, 
the  island  of  Rodah  with  its  palaces  (on  the  E.  bank),  and  the  cha- 
teaux of  Gezireh  and  Gizeh  (W.  bank).  Old  Cairo  lies  on  the  E. 
bank,  and  beyond  it  rise  the  Mokattam  Mts.,  with  the  citadel  and 
Stabl  'Antar,  a  ruined  Arab  fort  on  the  S.  end  of  one  of  their  spurs; 
on  the  W.  is  the  group  of  pyramids  at  Gizeh.  To  the  left  (E.  bank) 
farther  on,  are  the  quarries  and  hamlets  of  Turah  and  Ma'sarah  (see 
Baedekers  Lower  Egypt,  p.  403).  Opposite,  on  the  W.  bank,  rise  the 
pyramids  of  Abusir,  Sakkarah,  and  Dahshur.  Near  the  bank,  to  the 
left,  amidst  a  fine  grove  of  palms,  is  a  Coptic  convent,  and  adjacent 
is  a  gun-factory,  begun  by  Isma'il  Pasha,  but  never  finished. 

The  steamer  remains  for  some  hours  at  Bedrashen  (rail,  stat., 
p.  1),  where  asses  are  kept  ready  for  a  visit  to  Memphis,  Sakkarah, 
etc.  (comp.  Baedekers  Lower  Egypt,  R.  4).  Opposite,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile,  lies  Helwan  (ibid,  p.  404),  frequented  as  a  water- 
ing-place. —  On  the  bank  at  Kafr  el-'Aydt  (W.  bank;  rail,  stat.), 
where  the  steamer  lays  to  for  the  night,  are  some  ancient  construc- 
tions which  may  have  belonged  to  the  Canal  of  Menes.  The  un- 
important pyramids  of  Lisht  lie  to  the  right,  while  the  singularly 
shaped  pyramid  of  Meddm  (the  so-called  'False  Pyramid')  becomes 
more  and  more  prominent. 

Rikkah,  on  the  W.  bank,  is  the  starting-point  of  the  excursion 
to  the  Pyramid  and  Mastabas  of  Medum  (asses  with  poor  saddles  may 
be  procured  at  the  vilUge ;  2  fr.  and  bakshish). 

The  Pyramid  and  Mastabas  of  3I£d0m,  the  oldest  monuments  in  the 
world,  deserve  a  visit,  which  may  be  accomplished  from  F.ikkah  in  about 
6  hrs.  (railway  travellers  mav  perform  it  in  about  the  same  time  from  the 
el-Wastah  station;  comp.  p.  1).  Crossing  the  railway,  we  proceed  on  don- 
key-back in  about  I'/i  ^r.  to  the  pyramid,  which  rises  close  to  the  culti- 
vated countrv  on  the  soil  of  the  desert,  11/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  village  of 
Med&m.  This  appears  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  local  names  handed  down 
to  us,  as  it  is  met  with  on  the  mastabas  of  the  early  period  of  Snefru. 

The  Pyramid  of  Medum  is  so  different  from  all  the  other  structures  of 
the  kind  that  it  is  called  bv  the  Arabs  -El-Haram  el-Kadddb\  or  'the  false 
pyramid".  From  a  large  heap  of  rubbish  which  covers  its  base,  the 
smooth  and  steep  upper  part  of  the  structure  rises  in  three  different 
stages  at  an  angle  of  74"  10',  and  is  still  preserved  to  a  height  of  122  ft. 
The  first  section  is  69  ft.,  and  the  second  2OV2  ft.,  while  the  third,  now 
almost  entirelv  destroyed,  was  once  32  ft.  in  height.  The  outer  walls  con- 
sist of  admirably  joi'nted  and  polished  blocks  of  Mokattam  stone.  The 
holes  in  one  of  the  surfaces  were  made  by  Lepsius  and  Erbkam  when 
they  examined  the  pyramid,  the  construction  of  which  afforded  them  an 
admirable  clue  to  the  principle  upon  which  the  others  were  built  (Vol.  I., 
p.  350).  The  Pyramid  of  Mediim  was  never  completed;  the  heap  of  debris 
at  its  base  consists  of  the  material  which  once  filled  the  angles  of  the 
dilTerent  sections,  so  as  to  give  the  pyramid  a  smooth  surface.  The  pyra- 
mid was  pillaged  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  the  20th  Dynasty.  It  was 
opened  in  ISSl  by  Maspero.  who  found  a  long  corridor  and  a  chamber 
without  sarcophagus.    Perhaps  in  this  pyramid  Unefni,  the  first  king  of  the 
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4th  Dyn.,  was  buried,  as  in  the  neighbouring  tombs  persons  related  to  him 
are  interred. 

The  Mastabas  of  Medum,  which  were  opened  by  Manette,  lie  to  the 
N.  of  the  pyramid.  These  were  the  tombs  of  the  relations^  of  Snefru 
(4th  Dyn.),  and  in  many  respects  resemble  the  mausolea  of  Sakkarah  which 
bear  the  same  name.  The  facades  of  the  most  important  of  them  are 
partly  uncovered.  The  street  of  tombs,  which  is  now  accessible,  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  hill-side  covered  with  masonry,  incrusted  with 
stucco,  and  provided  with  ante-chambers.  The  mouth  of  each  tomb  is 
towards  the  E. ;  the  leaning  external  walls  are  generally  of  Nile  bricks, 
richly  embellished  with  the  linear  patterns  which  afterwards  formed  the 
favourite  decorations  of  the  sides  of  the  sarcophagi  (which  were  imi- 
tations of  the  tomb-facades).  The  vestibule  is  in  most  cases  compara- 
tively large,  but  the  inner  corridors  are  narrow,  slope  downwards,  and 
are  covered  with  representations  in  a  remarkably  simple  and  antiquated 
style.  The  archaic  character  of  the  scenes  and  of  the  hieroglyphics 
proves  the  great  antiquity  of  these  monuments.  The  influence  of  the 
hieratic  canon  is  already  traceable  here,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
hampered  the  efforts  of  the  artists  as  much  as  it  did  at  a  later  age.  The 
admirably  preserved  colours  are  also  less  conventional  than  those  seen  in 
later  monuments. 

The  first  open  tomb  which  we  reach  from  the  S.,  was  that  of  Prince 

(Brpa  Ha)  Nefermdt,  who   lived  in  the  reign  of  King       [1     Tela.     (There 

were  3  kings  of  this  name,  in  the  1st,  3rd,  and  6th  Dynasty).  On  the  left 
wall  of  the  corridor  leading  to  the  tomb-chamber,  we  see  the  deceased 
in  a  sitting  posture,  and  on  the  right  wall  he  is  represented  standing, 
with  his  wife  behind  him.  Adjacent  are  men  and  women  presenting 
offerings,  as  in  the  mastabas  of  Ti  and  Ptahhotep.  The  flesh-tint  of  the  men 
is  red,  and  that  of  the  women  pale  yellow,  and  this  circumstance,  especi- 
ally in  a  monument  of  this  early  period,  is  important  as  tending  to 
prove  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Egyptian  nobles.  The  features  of  the 
persons  represented  are  of  the  Caucasian ,  and  not  of  the  Ethiopian 
type.     Among   the  villages   belonging  to   Nefermat,   which  offered   gifts, 

there  appears  on   the  left  the  name   of  the  district  of 

AAAAAA  "^TIIJ  ®  i.e.  '■Metun  of  the  cattle'.  Metun  is  the  oldest  form  of 
the  name  Medum.  From  the  neck  of  the  ox,  which  represents  the  victim, 
flows  a  black  stream  of  blood.  On  the  right  side  we  find  among  others 
a  district  named  that  'of  the  white  sow',  which  proves  that  pigs  were  reared 
in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  time  of  Snefru.  The  pig  in  this  group  is  very 
true  to  nature  ^=?  -^^^.A^".  In  the  name  of  the  district  Eat  en  Sek, 
or  'place  of  the  ploughing',  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  plough  is  used 
as  a  determinative  symbol.  The  advanced  condition  of  industrial  pur- 
suits, showing  that  the  Egyptians  already  practised  the  art  in  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  they  afterwards  excelled,  is  proved  by  the  character 
of  the  dress  worn  by  the  women  represented  on-  the  right  side  of  the 
first  passage,  consisting  of  black  and  white  cotton  stuff,  with  pleasing 
patterns  on  the  borders.  He  tells  us  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
painting  the  materials  for  their  dress,  but  of  dipping  them  in  certain 
fluids.  They  were  coloured  with  boiling  dyes,  and  came  out  impressed 
with  a  pattern.  Although  the  boilers  contained  one  colour  only,  it  is 
said  to  have  imparted  several  different  tints  to  the  stuff's  dyed  in  them. 
—  In-order  to  impart  a  durable  colour  to  the  larger  figures  represented 
here,  an  entirely  unique  process  was  employed.  The  outlines  were  en- 
graved on  the  stone,  while  the  surfaces  enclosed  by  them  were  divided 
into  deeyjly  incised  squares,  which  were  filled  with  stucco  of  different 
colours,  the  flesh-tint  of  the  men  being  red,  that  of  the  women  yellow, 
and  the  colour  of  the  robes  being  white,  etc. 
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A  little  farther  to  the  N.  is  the  tomb  of  Atet,  the  wife  of  Nefei-mat. 
On  the  architrave  over  the  doorway  we  see  the  husband  of  the  deceased 
engaged  in  snaring  birds,  while  a  servant  presents  the  spoil  to  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  whose  complexion  is  of  a  brilliant  yellow.  On  the 
outside  wall ,  to  the  left,  we  observe  the  cattle  of  the  deceased  browsing 
on  reeds.  On  the  right  stands  Nefermat,  who,  as  the  inscription  informs 
us,  'caused  this  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  gods  in  indestructible 
characters\  Among  the  domestic  animals  are  several  cattle  of  very 
bright  colours.  We  also  notice  a  gazelle  held  by  the  horns  by  a  butcher, 
who  is  cutting  off  its  head.  Oft'erings  of  wine  were  also  made  at  this 
early  period.  In  the  passage  leading  to  the  Serdab  is  a  group  of  labour- 
ers busily  at  work.  The  hunting-scenes  are  curious,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  simplicity,  remarkably  true  to  nature.  Among  them  is  a  greyhound 
seizing  a  gazelle  by  the  leg,  and  another  carrying  a  long-eared  hare. 

A  few  paces  to  the  N.E.  is  another  mastaba  built  of  well-hewn  blocks 
of  limestone.  The  hieroglyphics  and  low  reliefs,  resembling  those  in 
the  tomb  of  Ti  at  Sakkarah,  are  admirably  executed.  The  deceased  in- 
terred here  was  named  Khent,  and  his  wife  Mara.  Traversing  the  vesti- 
bule and  a  narrow  passage,  we  reach  a  tomb-chapel  with  a  sacrificial 
table;  in  the  passage,  on  the  right,  is  a  handsome  male  figure  with  a 
lasso,  and  on  the  left  are  stone-masons,  engaged  in  making  sarcophagi. 
On  the  left,  in  the  innermost  niche  of  this  tomb,  we  perceive  the  de- 
ceased, and  on  the  right,  his  wife.  We  next  come  to  a  ruined  mastaba, 
and  to  another  tomb,  half  excavated,  which  was  constructed  for  Raho- 
iep,  a  son  of  Snefru,  one  of  the  highest  civil  and  military  dignitaries  of 
the  kingdom,  and  his  wife  A^e/ert,  a  relation  of  the  royal  family.  The 
statues  of  this  married  couple,  who  died  young,  or  at  least  are  so  repre- 
sented, which  are  now  among  the  principal  treasures  of  the  museum  of 
Gizeh,  were  found  here.  Farther  to  the  W.  are  several  other  tombs,  now 
covered  up. 

On  the  right  bank,  opposite  Rikkah  and  about  IY2  M.  from  the 
river,  lies  the  hamlet  of  Atfih,  with  some  mounds  of  eartli  and 
debris  representing  the  Sincient  Aphroditopolis,  the  territory  of  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  adjoined  that  of  Acanthus  (Dahshur),  while  its 
capital  lay  on  the  Arabian  bank  of  the  Nile.  A  town  of  Aphrodite 
must  also  be  one  of  Hathor,  the  Egyptian  goddess  of  love,  to  whom 
the  white  cow,  which  Strabo  says  was  worshipped  here,  was  sacred  ; 
it  was  the  capital  of  Matennu,  the  22nd  nome  of  Upper  Egypt.  Its 
hieroglyphic  name  was  Tep  ahe,  head  of  the  cow. 

In  the  Christian  period  (ca.  310  A.D.)  Aphroditopolis  gained  some  cele- 
brity from  -S'*.  Anthony  .1  who  fixed  his  hermitage  in  the  mountains  to 
the  E.  of  the  town,  beside  a  well  and  a  group  of  palms.  So  many  pil- 
grims of  every  class,  age,  and  sex  sought  out  the  holy  man,  that  a  regular 
posting  route,  with  relays  of  camels,  was  laid  out  across  the  desert.  St.  An- 
thony, however,  fled  from  his  admirers  and  buried  himself  deeper  in  the 
mountains.  But  while  he  thus  shook  off  his  earthly  visitants,  he  could 
not  so  easily  escape  those  extraordinary  tempters  from  spirit-land,  at  which 
Callot  has  taught  us  to  smile,  though  to  St.  Anthony  himself,  as  well  as 
to  St.  Hilarion  and  other  similarly  persecuted  anchorites,  the  contest  was 
one  of  bitter  earnest.  The  Coptic  convent  of  Mar  Antonios  (p.  5),  a  few 
leagues  higher  up,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Nile,  still  sends  supplies  to  the 
c(mvent  of  St.  Anthony,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Arabian  Desert  (p.  6). 

After  passing  a  few  small  islands,  we  now  reach  (W.  bank)  el- 
Wastah  (pp.  1  and  36;  post-office  and  Arab  telegraph  at  the.  rail. 
Stat.,  1/4  M.  from  the  Nile),  where  passengers  bound  for  the  Fayum 
leave  the  dhahabiyeh  and  betake  themselves  to  the  train  (see  R.  2). 
El-Wastah  is  pleasantly  situated  In  a  grove  of  palms  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  fields  of  clover. 
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Visitors  to  the  Fayiim  may  regain  el-Wastah  on  the  following  day  at 
10.15  a.m.  or  at  4.16  p.m.,  by  leaving  Bledinet  el-Fayum  at  9  a.m.  or 
2.53  p.m.  An  extra  day  allows  a  visit  to  the  Labyrinth  and  the  Pyramid 
of  Havvarah  (p.  39|.  In  this  caae  the  dliahabiyeh  should  nut  be  sent  on  in  ad- 
vance, but  should  be  ordered  to  await  the  traveller's  return.  —  The  pyra- 
mid and  tombs  of  MedUm   may   also  be  visited  from  cl-Waatah  (see  p.  2). 

A  small  canal,  beginning  near  tlie  village  of  Zawiyeh  (W.  bank), 
runs  out  of  the  Nile  into  the  Balir  Yusuf(j^.  28). 

Farther  up,  in  the  latitude  of  Ahnas  el-Medineh  and  Beni.suef,  there 
seems  to  have  been  another  deep  channel  connecting  the  [river  with  the 
Bahr  Yusuf.  These  four  channels  enclosed  an  inland  which  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  IleracleopoUtan  Nome^  unanimously  described  by  Greek  au- 
thorities as  an  island.  Strabo,  whu  visited  it  on  his  way  to  the  Fayum, 
after  leaving  the  nome  of  Aphroditopolis,  calls  it  'a  large  island',  and  re- 
lates that  in  the  city  of  Heracleopolis  the  ichneumon  was  worshipped, 
the  deadliest  foe  of  the  crocodile,  held  sacred  in  the  neighbouring  nome 
of  Arsinoc;  for,  he  tells  us,  it  crawls  down  the  throat  of  the  sleeping 
monster  and  devours  its  entrails.  The  large  mounds  of  debris  at  Ahn&s  el- 
Medineh,  the  Umm  el-Kimdm  ('mother  of  rubbish-heaps')  of  the  Arabs,  have 
been  identified  with  Heracleopolis;  they  lie  11  M.  to  the  W.  (inlandj  of 
Benisuef.  The  old  name  of  the  town  was  KJiinensu,  from  which  A/mds  is 
derived  through  the  Coptic  limes.  The  ram-horned  god  Borshaf,  the 
prince  of  terrors,  was  also  worshipped  here.  A  few  columns  still  stand, 
here,  and  other  munuments  may  be  buried  under  the  debris.  Systematic 
excavations  are  to  be  undertaken.  At  piesent  Ahnas  need  scarcely  be 
visited  except  by  those  who  approach  the  Fayum  from  BenLsuef. 

On  the  "W.  bank  the  mountains  recede  a  little  from  the  Nile, 
but  on  the  E.  bank  their  steep  and  lofty  spurs  frequently  extend 
down  to  the  bank  in  rising  picturesque  forms.  None  of  the  Nile- 
villages  before  Benisuef  need  be  mentioned.  On  the  E.  bank  stands 
the  Coptic  convent  of  Mar  Antonios  (see  p.  4).  About  2M.  inland 
(right)  from  Zctun  (W.  bank)  lies  the  hamlet  of  Bush  (rail,  stat., 
p.  1),  which  is  inhabited  by  Copts  and  thus  has  some  interest  for 
those  who  wish  to  study  these  direct  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  a  community  of  some  size. 

Benisuef,  on  the  W.  bank,  the  first  place  in  Upper  Egypt  (rail. 
Stat.,  p.  i  ;  stat.,  34  M.  from  the  Nile),  is  a  town  of  10,000  inhab., 
pleasantly  situated  between  the  railway  and  the  river.  It  contains 
a  post  and  telegraph  office  and  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  which  contains  169  villages  and  about  220,000  inhabi- 
tants. To  the  left  of  the  rail,  station  is  the  Mudiriyeh,  or  residence 
of  tlie  mudir  or  governor.  The  houses  or  rather  huts  of  this  provin- 
cial capital  are,  however,  constructed  merely  of  Nile  mud.  The  linen- 
manufacture  for  which  this  place  was  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages 
has  greatly  declined,  but  there  are  several  sugar-plantations  and  a 
small  bazaar.    To  the  left  of  the  railway  is  a  fine  grove  of  palms. 

A  road  which  was  much  frequented  before  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
way, leads  from  Benisuef  into  the  FayUin  (p.  34),  and  travellers  with  a 
tent  and  plenty  of  time  might  still  hire  camels,  asses,  or  horses  here  and 
proceed  io  Medinet  el-FnyUm  via  e/-Z«A(?ra  ('gate  of  the  Fayum'),  where  the 
Bahr  Yusuf  enters  the  Fayiim,  and  Hawtrah.  By  using  the  railway  for  the 
retiirn-jonrney  and  giving  up  Birket  el-Kurun,  this  excursion  can  be  made 
in  3-4  days. 

Another  road,  traversing  the  Wddi  Baydd,  which  opens  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Baydd,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Kile,  opposite  BenLsuef,  leads  through 
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the  desert  to  the  Convents  of  SS.  Anthony  and  Paul,  a  few  leagues 
from  the  Red  Sea.  The  brotherhood  of  St.  Anthony's  Convent  occupies 
the  highest  rank  among  the  religions  societies  of  the  Monophysite  Con- 
fession;  and  the  Patriarch,  or  head  of  the  Coptic  community,  must  be 
selected  from  their  number.  A  visit  to  the  convents,  however,  does  not 
compensate  for  the  fatigue  and  trouble  it  involves. 

As  far  as  Minyeh  the  space  between  the  E.  bank  and  the  hills 
remains  narrow,  the  limestone  rocks  frequently  abutting  on  the  river 
in  unbroken  walls  or  rounded  blufl's.  Few  villages  are  seen  on  this 
bank,  but  the  fertile  alluvial  tract  on  the  W.  side,  10-12  M.  in  width, 
is  thickly  populated  and  carefully  cultivated,  exhibiting  in  profusion 
all  the  cereals  that  grow  on  the  Nile,  date-palms,  and  sugar-cane. 
The  huge  sugar  plantations  present  a  busy  scene  in  November,  when 
the  sweet  juice  is  collected  from  the  canes  and  conveyed  to  the 
factories,  which  are  a  monopoly  of  the  Khedive  and  follow  each  other 
in  rapid  succession.  These  factories  are  connected  by  the  railway, 
and  short  branch-lines,  used  in  harvest-time  only,  run  from  them 
to  the  plantations  lying  farther  to  the  W.  Their  lofty  chimneys 
impart  a  very  modern-industrial  appearance  to  the  ancient  land  of 
the  Pharaohs.  Large  barges  full  of  sugar-canes  and  others  with 
fellahin  going  to  work  in  the  factories  are  met  on  the  river.  Most 
of  the  higher  officials  in  the  factories  are  Europeans.  The  juice  is 
expressed  from  the  cane  and  then  refined  by  being  boiled  twice  in 
closed  vessels.  In  an  average  year  about  25,000  tons  of  sugar  are 
produced  in  Egypt;  in  1889  the  value  of  the  sugar  exported 
amounted  to  509,000Z.. 

The  boat  passes  two  large  islands.  On  the  W.  bank  lie  Balankah 
miBlbeh  (rail,  stat.,  p.  1),  with  large  sugar-factories.  The  chan- 
nel now  contracts,  and  numerous  islets  are  passed.  Feshn  (rail,  stat., 
p.  1),  on  the  W.  bank,  is  1^  .,  M.  from  the  river.  Near  the  village 
of  el-Hibeh,  on  the  E.  bank,  about  4  M.  farther  up,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  town  of  Kheb  or  Khebi,  which  belonged  to  the  nome  of  Aphro- 
dite (p.  5).  These  Include  well-preserved  riparian  structures  of  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs  and  some  massive  walls  made  of  bricks, 
bearing  two  different  stamps.  One  of  these  bears  the  name  of  the 
local  goddess,  'Isis  of  Kheb',  and  the  pnenomen  of  TutmesIII.  (18th 
Dyn.);  the  other,  discovered  by  H.  Brugsch  in  1853,  reads  'The 
high-priest  of  Ammon,  Pishem  the  just,  governor  of  the  towns  of 
Urkhenu  and  Isem-kheb'. 

On  the  E.  bank  rises  the  Gebel  Shekh  Embarak.  The  steamer 
stops  at  Maghigliah,  a  pleasant  place  on  the  W.  bank,  with  acacias, 
palms,  and  large  sugar-works  (post  and  telegraph  office  at  the  rail, 
stat.,  p.  1).  The  Nile-channel  is  very  wide  here  (several  islands); 
farther  on  both  banks  are  flat.  At  Abu  Giryeh  (rail,  stat.,  p.  1), 
with  sugar-factories,  the  railway  runs  close  to  the  river. 

About  12  M.  to  the  E.  of  Abu  Girgeh,  on  the  Bahr  YAsuf,  in  the  nome 
of  Sep,  lies  the  town  of  Behnesah,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oxt/rrhynclius 
(Demotic  ;  profane  name  Pe-mzat,  Coptic  nCAlTie,  Greek  n^|j.TtxT)),  now 
represented  only  by  a  few  desolate  heaps  of  debris.     The   fish  Oxyrrhyn- 
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chus,  a  species  of  Mormvrus  (Arab.  Mizdeh),  was  held  in  such  high  honour 
here,  that  the  inhabitants  refused  to  eat  any  fish  caught  by  a  hook,  lest 
the  hook  might  previously  have  injured  an  Oxyrrhynchus.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Cynopolis  (see  below)  the  dog  was  held  in  equal  honour, 
and  Plutarch  relates  how  a  'very  pretty  quarrel',  the  settlement  of  which 
required  the  intervention  of  the  Romans,  arose  between  the  two  towns, 
owins  to  the  facts  that  the  citizens  of  each  had  killed  and  dined  on  the 
sacred  animals  of  the  other.  Juvenal  gives  an  account  of  a  similar  strife 
between  Ombos  and  Tentyra  (p.  '20^).  On  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
Oxyrrhvnchus  became  so  'full  of  convents  that  monkish  songs  were  heard 
in  "every  quarter".  Convent  jostles  convent  all  round,  forming  as  it  were  a 
second  town  of  monks.  In  the  0th  cent,  the  diocese  of  Oxyrrhynchus  is 
said  to  have  contained  10,000  monks  and  12,000  nuns.  In  the  town  itself 
were  12  churches.  Tuder  the  Arabs  it  is  known  only  as  Behnesah.  In  the 
Mameluke  period  it  was  still  of  some  importance,  but  it  has  since  steadily 
declined.  From  Behnesah  the  desert-route  leads  to  the  'small  oasis'  of 
Bahriijeh.  also  known  as  the  Oasis  of  Behnesah  (comp.  p.  343). 

About  4  M.  above  Abu  Girgeh,  close  to  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
are  the  insignificant  remains  of  Sliekh  el-FadM,  near  -which  is 
Eamathah.  Father  Sicard's  discovery  of  a  large  number  of  dog- 
mummies  here  proves  that  we  are  standing  on  the  site  of  the  necro- 
polis of  Cynopolis  (K'rt 5)^  -oXi;),  the'city  of  the  dogs',  which,  as  the 
above  story  indicates,  must  have  adjoined  Oxyrrhynchus.  Strabo's 
words  are:  'Next  come  the  Cynopolitan  nome  and  Cynopolis,  where 
Anubis  is  worshipped  and  dogs  are  held  sacred  and  fed  with  con- 
secrated meat".  Several  trough-like  hollows  and  clefts  have  been 
found  here,  some  of  which,  in  the  rocks,  are  of  considerable  size; 
but  no  inscriptions  have  been  discovered.  Cynopolis  itself,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  lay  on  an  island  in  the  Nile,  but  no  traces  of  it  are 
now  visible.  Opposite,  i^i^l.  from  the  W.  bank,  lies  the  village 
of  el-Kes. 

Kolosaneh  (rail,  stat.,  p.  1),  on  the  W.  bank,  has  a  large  palm- 
grove.  Opposite  (E.  bank)  lies  Surarlyeh.  To  the  N.  and  S.  quar- 
ries are  worked  in  the  limestone  rock.  —  Among  the  rocks  here  is 
a  small  temple  (not  very  easily  found),  bearing  the  names  of  Setill. 
and  of  Merenptah  Hotepher-ma,  supposed  to  be  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus  1 19th  Dyn.).  The  kings  are  offering  sacrifices  to  the 
triad  of  Sebek.  Hathor,  and  Horus,  and  representations  of  Sebek 
(with  the  head  of  a  crocodile),  Hathor,  and  Ramses  III.  may  be 
made  out  on  the  external  wall  of  the  grotto,  facing  the  spectator. 
The  inscriptions  are  very  indistinct  but  are  couched  in  the  usual 
form  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  for  the  blessing  of  a  long  reign. 

On  the  W.  bank  lies  Samalltit,  with  a  handsome  railway-station 
(p.  1),  sugar-factories,  palms,  and  fields  of  clover.  A  little  farther 
to  the  S.,  on  the  E.  bank,  rise  the  steep  rocky  sides  of  the  Gebel 
et-Ter  ('bird-mountain'),  with  an  extensive  flat  top  bearing  the 
Coptic  convent  of  el-Buker.  t  Those  who  wish  to  visit  the  moun- 
tain should  disembark  just  before  reaching  it  and  ascend  on  the  N. 

T  Kow  generally  called  Der  el-Bvkrah,  from  a  windlass  (bukrah)  used 
in  drawing  water.  But  the  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  old  legend 
of  the  Bukir  bird. 
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side.  The  excursion,  which  has  no  great  interest  except  for  the  fine 
view  of  the  Nile  valley,  takes  1^/2-211X5.  Other  convents  of  a  similar 
kind  (see,  e.g.,  p.  51)  can  be  reached  more  easily.  The  convent, 
also  named  Der  Sitteh  Maryam  el-'Adhrah  or  convent  of  Lady  Mary 
the  Virgin,  consists  of  a  group  of  miserable  huts,  occupied  not  only 
by  the  monks  but  by  laymen  with  their  wives  and  children,  and 
looks  like  a  fortified  village.  Most  of  the  monks  employ  themselves 
in  making  shoes.  The  underground  chapel  in  which  service  is  held 
Is  uninteresting.  The  institution  is  very  old,  and  curious  tales  are 
told  of  it  by  Makrizi,  Kazwini,  Suyuti,  and  other  Arabic  writers. 

'This  convenf,  says  Makrizi,  'is  ancient,  overlooks  the  Nile,  and  is 
reached  by  a  staircase  hewn  in  the  hill ;  it  lies  opposite  Samlut'.  Then, 
following  el-Shat)oshti,  he  narrates  how  it  is  visited  by  pilgrims  from  all 
quarters  and  lies  on  the  'hill  of  the  caverns'.  'At  one  point  of  the  hiir, 
he  continues,  'is  a  narrow  fissure,  and  on  the  saint's  day  of  the  convent 
all  the  bukir-birds  t  in  the  neighbourhood  come  flying  to  this  fiasure, 
flocking  together  in  a  huge  crowd  and  making  a  tremendous  din.  One 
after  the  other  in  constant  succession  thrusts  its  head  into  the  cleft,  and 
utters  a  scream,  until  one  comes  whose  head  sticks  fast  and  connot  be 
withdrawn.  The  victim  then  beats  its  wings  against  the  rocks  until  it 
dies,  after  which  all  the  other  birds  depart  and  leave  the  rock  in  solitude 
and  silence.  'This',  adds  the  writer,  'is  now  a  thing  of  the  past'.  Similar 
legends  are  found  in  antiquity.  The  Pharaohs,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
let  birds  loose  to  bear  the  tidings  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Hero- 
dotus and  jElian  tell  of  feathered  ambassadors  dispatched  in  this  way  from 
Egypt,  and  to  this  category  apparently  belongs  the  myth  of  the  birds  of 
Memnon,  which  on  certain  days  visited  the  grave  of  the  Son  of  the  Dawn, 
who  fell  before  Troy,  cleansed  it  with  their  beaks,  and  besprinkled  it  with 
water  by  dipping  their  feathers  in  the  stream.  Though  this  legend  may 
have  originated  in  Asia,  it  was  afterwards,  like  Memnon  himself  (p.  154), 
transplanted  to  the  Nile. 

The  "Wadi  et-Ter  fE.  bank)  leads  from  the  Gebel  et-Ter  to  the  S.E. 
About  i'/z  M.  to  the  S.  of  its  mouth  is  the  village  of  Tehneh  et-Ta/iUnah 
('Tehneh  of  the  mill').  Before  reaching  it  we  pass  the  ancient  flitdn  el- 
'a'giis,  or  'walls  of  the  old  woman',  probably  erected  as  a  barrier  to  the 
desert-hurricanes.  At  Tehneh,  which  is  about  3/4  M.  from  the  Nile,  are  two 
groups  of  tombs,  that  to  the  N.  belonging  to  the  latest  period  at  which  rock- 
tombs  were  constructed  on  the  Nile,  while  that  to  the  S.  belongs  to  the 
early  epoch  of  the  ancient  kingdom.  The  necropolis  to  which  these  tombs 
belonged  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  town  ni  Akoris,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy alone  and  belonging  to  the  nome  of  Cynopolis.  Mounds  mark  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town.  Beyond  rise  the  rocks,  containing  tombs  of  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  several  short  Greek  inscriptions.  One  sepul- 
chral chapel,  containing  some  singular  representatii  ns  of  a  late  date,  is 
interesting.  The  colours  on  the  ceiling  have  faded,  but  the  paintings  on 
the  walls  are  still  distinguishable.  In  front,  on  the  left  wall,  stands  the 
deceased,  in  Roman  costume;  opposite,  on  the  right  wall,  lie  appears  again, 
offering  a  sacrifice,  as  a  sign  that  though  in  the  Roman  service  or  at  least 
of  Roman  tastes  he  yet  reveres  the  gods  of  his  ancestors.  The  represen- 
tations of  these  deities  occur  on  all  four  walls  of  the  chamber  and  are 
so  numerous  that  they  must  include  the  local  divinities,  not  only  of  Akoris, 
but  also  of  all  the  other  places  in  the  nome,  of  which  the  deceased,  whose 
name  is  not  decipherable,  may  have  been  nomarch.  The  only  inscriptions 
extant  are  on  the  inner  side  of  the  door.  Higher  up  on  the  rock-walls  are 
two  horses  in  the  Roman  style,  held  by  men.  Between  the  two  were  other 
sculptures,  the   subjects  of  which   are   no   longer  recognisable.     The  first- 


t  This  bird  is  described  by  Suyuti  as  black  and  white,  with  a  black 
neck,  ringed  near  the  head,  black  wing-feathers,  and  the  ability  to  swim. 
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mentioned  figures  li.ave  been  supposed  to  be  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  two 
Roman  emperors,  but  they  ralher  resemble  horses  brought  as  tribute,  like 
the  croups  in  the  pediment  of  the  Stele  of  Piankhi.  Farther  to  the  S. 
is  a^colossal  image,  carved  out  of  the  rock,  of  Ramses  III.  sacriflcing  o 
the  god  Sehek.  The  inscriptions  in  the  very  ancient  group  ot  tombs  to 
the  8.  are  in  such  bad  preservation  that  their  date  can  only  be  guessed 
at  from  their  general  style. 

Minyeh  {Minyet-ihn-Khasih;  rail,  stat.,  p.  1),  on  tlie  W.  bank, 
a  well-built  and  handsome  town  with  15,900  inhab.,  is  the  seat  of 
the  mudir  of  a  district  containing  281  villages  and  315,000  inhabi- 
tants. There  is  a  telegraph-office  at  the  railway-station,  and  adja- 
cent is  the  post-office,  the  director  of  which  speaks  Italian.  At  the 
hospital  is  a  physician  who  has  studied  in  Europe.  The  town  pos- 
sesses two  hotels  and  a  large  and  curiously  painted  Arab  cafe,  in 
which  ghawazi  sing  in  the  evening.  Parts  of  the  street  running 
along  the  river  are  planted  with  trees,  and  in  the  stream  many 
steamers  and  dhahabiyehs  lie  at  anchor.  The  bazaars  and  the 
Greek  bakkals'  (small  dealers)  possess  large  stocks  of  goods.  In  the 
Bazaar  street  is  an  Austrian  watchmaker  and  clothier,  and  among 
the  houses  on  the  river  is  an  Italian  tailor.  The  palace  of  the  mudir 
is  a  plain  and  lightly-built  structure.  The  large  sugar-factory  is 
the  oldest  in  Egypt,  and  a  visit  to  it  during  the  sugar-harvest  is  of 
great  interest;  most  of  the  officials  are  French  and  very  obliging. 
Market-day  in  Minyeh  presents  a  very  gay  and  characteristic  picture 
of  Oriental  life.  There  are  no  public  buildings  or  monuments  of 
any  interest,  but  the  houses  of  the  richer  merchant,  in  spite  of  their 
plain  exterior,  are  often  fitted  up  with  great  comfort.  A  glance 
into  one  of  their  courts  will  show  what  a  rich  and  varied  life  exists 
in  the  interior  of  houses  which  from  the  outside  look  like  miser- 
able huts. 

It  is  uncertain  what  place  of  the  Pharaohs'  time  Minyeh  represents ; 
but  the  assertion  of  Leo  Africanus  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Arabs  may 
well  be  doubted.  Among  the  facts  which  render  it  improbable  are  the 
old  masonry  on  the  river  (towards  the  S.),  the  ancient  architectural  frag- 
ments immured  in  one  of  the  mosques,  a  Coptic  inscription,  and  the  very 
name  of  the  town,  which  is  derived  ,  not  from  the  Arabic,  but  from  the 
old-Egyptian  dialect.  Its  Coptic  name  is  JUOOItH  (Moone)  and  this,  as 
Brugsch  has  demonstrated,  is  derived  from  the  old-Egyptian  ilena-t.  This 
name,  however  (in  full  Mena-t  Khufu,  'nurse  of  Cheops'),  belonged  to  a 
place  which  lay  nearly  opposite  to  the  present  Blinyeh,  on  a  site  still 
marked  by  a  few  remains.  At  a  later  date  Mena-t  was  probably  trans- 
ferred, under  the  name  of  Minyeh,  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Kile  to  the 
left  where,  presumably,  some  of  the  inhabitants  had  previously  settled. 
To  'this  day  the  inhabitants  of  Minyeh  maintain  a  close  connection  with 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  conveying  their  dead  for  burial  to  Zdwiyeh,  sur- 
named  el-Mctin  (i.e.  'of  the  dead'),    5  M.  to  the  S.  .  _ 

Excursion  to  Beniiiasan,  15  BI.  (see  p.  12).  After  making  enquiries 
as  to  the  security  of  the  route,  the  traveller  hires  an  ass,  ferries  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  ascends  the  river  via  Zdioiyel  el-Metm  (p.  v}) 
and  K6m  el-Ahmar  (p.  10).  Instead  of  returning  to  Minyeh,  he  should 
continue  to  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  to  the  (IOV2  M.)  Rwns  of 
Antinoe,  now  Shckh  'Abddeh  (p.  19)  and  cross  the  river  thence  to  Rodah 
(p.  18).  This  is  a  long  but  interesting  day's  journey.  Accommodation 
at  Rodah  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  railway-station  (p.  1). 
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Opposite  Miiiyeh,  on  the  E.  bank,  lies  Kom  el-Kafarah,  where 
some  ancient  tombs,  perhaps  belonging  to  the  I'ith  or  13th  Dy- 
nasty, have  lately  been  discovered. 

Z&wiyet  el-MetinandK6mel-Ahmar('thered  rubbish-mound'), 
situated  on  the  E.  bank,  5-6  M.  above  Minyeh.  may  be  visited  to- 
gether. We  first  reach  the  village  of  Zawiyeh,  near  which  are  the 
estate  and  beautiful  garden  of  the  venerable  Abu  Sultan  Pasha. 
Between  the  village  and  Kom  el-Ahmar,  about  1/2  M.  from  the 
latter,  lies  the  fine  cemetery  of  the  citizens  of  Minyeh  (p.  y),  with 
its  numerous  domed  tombs  and  chapels.  Thrice  yearly,  in  the 
months  of  Regeb,  Shawwal,  and  Dhilhiggeht,  at  the  time  of  full 
moon,  funereal  festivals,  lasting  several  days,  are  celebrated  here. 
.\mong  the  ceremonies  observed  are  the  offering  of  dates  to  the 
dead,  which  recalls  the  funereal  offerings  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  the  presentation  of  palm-branches,  recalling  the  Oriental  sym- 
bolism of  early  Christianity,  still  familiar  in  our  churches.  A  few 
minutes'  walk  towards  the  S.  brings  us  to  the  red  mound  of  pottery 
and  rubbish  known  as  Kom  el-Ahmar,  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
Nile.  Climbing  over  this  we  reach  the  burial-vaults  of  the  primeval 
monarchy,  which  are  situated  among  the  Arabian  hills,  with  their 
gates  towards  the  river. 

The  tombs  are  unfortunately  in  bad  preservation,  and  some  of  them^ 
have  been  destroyed  by  violence,  the  stones  being  removed  for  use  in  build- 
ing. It  is  uncertain  of  what  town  this  was  the  necropolis,  but  it  undoubt- 
edly belonged  to  the  IGth  nome  of  Upper  Egypt,  named  Mulj  or  Mahel 
(gazelle),  in  which  the  sazelle  was  held  sacred.  In  this  nome  also  lay  the 
towns  of  Heben  and  Xefrus,  the  chief  deity  of  which  was  represented  as 
a  sparrow-hawk  standing  on  a  gazelle,  accompanied  by  Hathor,  Horus, 
and  Khnum.  Some  of  the  tombs  are  still  open  to  visitors.  The  lower 
ones  are  small  and  dilapidated,  including  one  that  was  richly  adorned 
with  statues.  Similar  figures,  hewn  in  the  living  rock,  are  still  distinguish- 
able on  the  facade  and  in  the  rear  of  the  chapel.  Farther  up  is  the  tomb 
of  A'efersekhru,  royal  secretary  and  superintendent  of  the  storehouses  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  which  still  contains  some  good  sculptures.  This 
tomb,  in  the  rear  of  which  are  three  niches,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
structed under  the  18th  Dynasty.  Among  its  contents  are  sacrificial  lists 
and  scenes  like  those  in  the  vaults  of  ^^bd  el-Kurnnh:  Osiris  under  a  ca- 
nopy; corpse  crossing  the  Xile,  accompanied  by  female  mourners;  the 
deceased  in  the  midst  of  his  family.  The  tomb  of  Khiines,  a  relative  of 
the  Pharaohs,  situutei  farther  to  the  S.  and  lower  down,  is  of  earlier  origin 
and  in  all  probability  belongs  to  the  ancient  kingdom.  The  scenes  of 
agriculture  and  navigation  in  this  tomb,  reproduced  by  Lepsius,  are  now 
scarcely  'visible.  From  the  upper  tombs  we  obtain  a  splendidly  varied 
view  of  the  Nile,  its  fertile  valley  and  the  town  of  Minyeh,  with  the  red 
mounds  of  debris  in  the  foreground,  while  to  the  X.  stretches  the  smdy 
desert,  from  which  the  domel  tombs  of  Zawiyet  el-31etin  rise  like  a  group 
of  tents.  On  the  mound  of  Kom  el-Ahmar  lies  a  colossal  figure,  70  ft. 
long,  without  an  inscription. 

Benihasan  and  SpeosArtemidos,  15  M.  from  Minyeh  and  162  M. 
from  Cairo,  an  important  steamboat-station. 


+  These  months  cannot  be  reproduced  by  the  names  of  our  months, 
as  they  pass  through  all  the  seasons  of  the  solar  year.  Thus  a  festival 
which  is  celebrated  this  year  in  summer  will  take  place  15  years  hence 
in  winter. 
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The  'three  weeks'  steamer  halte  here  3-4  hrs.,  while  the  'four  weeks' 
steamer  remains  overnight  and  leaves  the  entire  forenoon  for  a  visit  to 
Speos  Artemidos  and  Benihasan.  The  excursion  begins  at  Speos  Artemi- 
dos,  which  lies  to  the  S.  (V2  tr.  on  donkey-back),  whence  we  proceed 
towards  the  X.  to  0/2  hr.)  the  foot  of  the  tombs  of  Beniha-san.  We  then 
walk  to  (10  min.)  the  S.  graves  and  descend  to  Nos.  2  (Khnum-hotep)  and 
1  (Ameni-Amenemha)  of  the  X.  tombs,  where  the  asses  are  in  waiting  to 
take  us  back  to  the  steamer  (Vi  hr.).  Travellers  ascending  the  river  in 
a  dhahabiveh  should  land  at  Benihasan,  ride  to  Speos  Artemidos,  and  send 
the  dhahabiveh  on  to  meet  them'  near  the  village  of  Benihasan  el-Ahmm: 
Those  descending  the  stream  save  a  little  time  by  landing  at  a  point 
somewhat  nearer  the  tombs  of  Benihasan,  almost  opposite  Benihasan  el- 
Kadim  (p.  12). 

Speos  Artemidos  ("grotto  of  Artemis"),  known  to  the  Arabs  as 
SUM  'Ant'ir  ('stable  of  Antar  ;  comp.  p.  33).  is  reached  from  the 
steamboat-landing,  where  asses  are  in  waiting,  in  1  2  hr.  The  route 
crosses  fields  and  sand,  finally  ascending  considerably.  On  the 
way  carefully  rolled  cat -mummies  are  offered  for  sale,  which 
have  retained  the  unmistakeable  odour   of  cats  for  thousands  of 

years.    The  cat  was  sacred  to  the  goddess  Pasht  (  ),    whom 

the  Greeks  identified  with  Artemis.  The  Temple  of  this  goddess, 
hewn  in  the  rock,  consists  of  a  vestibule  and  of  an  inner  chamber 
connected  with  the  vestibule  by  a  corridor.  Above  the  door  of  the 
vestibule  is  a  long  inscription  of  the  time  of  the  18th  Dynasty, 
which  celebrates  the  goddess  Pasht  and  also  speaks,  under  the  name 
of  Amu,  of  the  Hyksos  in  Avaris  who  from  ignorance  of  the  god 
Ea  destroyed  the  ancient  temples. 

The  temple  itself  was  founded  by  Tutmes  III.  and  renewed  by 
Seti  I.  Of  the  8  pillars  which  supported  the  vestibule  all  have 
been  destroyed  except  two  in  the  front  row,  which  bear  inscriptions 
and  royal  cartouches  on  their  W.  and  E.  sides  only.  On  the  W. 
side  of  the  recumbent  pillar   to    the  right  Champollion  saw  the 

name  of  Tutmes  III.     (  ©  i!ff^  ^  )  .  All  the  other  cartouches  are 

those  of  Seti  I.,  who  is  described  as  the  favourite  of  the  goddess 

Pasht,  the  mistress  of      n\     r^^^^    Matennu  or  the  dweller  in  the 

mountain   I    ^^-^  Ant.     On  the  rear-wall  of  the  vestibule 

are  some  interesting  representations.  To  the  left  is  Pasht  in  the 
guise  of  a  mighty  sorceress,  stretching  out  her  left  hand  to  king 
Seti  I.,  behind  whom,  sitting  in  an  attitude  of  benediction,  is 
the  god  Ammon-Ra.  To  the  extreme  left  is  the  small  figure  of  the 
god  Thoth,  lord  of  Hermopolis.  Appropriate  inscriptions  are 
also  furnished.  To  the  right,  in  three  rows,  are  the  deities  of  Speos 
Artemidos  ( 12  figures),  beginning  with  Meniu  and  Turn,  in  front 
of  whom  is  Thoth,  who  conveys  to  the  local  gods  the  command  of 
Ammon-Ra  that  Seti  I.  shall  be  raised  to  the  throne  of  Horus.    In 
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the  doorway  to  the  next  cLamber  are  a  long  iuscription  and  a  re- 
presentation of  the  king  offering  a  cynocephalus.  In  the  rear-wall 
is  a  niche  (naos)  with  the  cartouche  of  Seti  I. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Speos  Artemidos  is  a 
second  grotto  (perhaps  merely  a  cat's  tomb), 
on  the  outside  of  which  are  the  interesting 
cartouches  of  Alexander  11..  son  of  Roxaiia, 
and  six  scenes  representing  the  king  in  the 
company  of  the  gods. 

The  dragomans  now  hurry  on  to  (I/2  hr.) 
Benihasan,  where  we  ascend  to  theS.  tomhs. 
These,  however,  have  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  only  one  of  any  interest 
is  No.  7,  the  tomb  of  Kheti,  which  contains 
hunting-scenes  and  fine  clustered  columns.  Passing  on  we  soon 
reach  (8  min.)  the  highly  interesting  N.  tombs  of  Ameni  (No.  1) 
and  Khnum-hotep  (No.  2);  comp.  pp.  14-18. 

The  necropolis  of  Benihasan  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
all  Egypt,  not  only  on  account  of  the  remarkable  architectural 
features  of  the  12th  Dyn.  seen  here,  but  also  for  the  manifold  re- 
presentations of  scenes  from  the  domestic  life  of  the  Egyptians  at 
that  early  era. 

The  journey  from  the  Nile  to  the  tombs  takes  from  ^/i  hr.  to  l'/4  hr. 
according  to  the  height  of  the  water  and  the  landing-place  selected.  Asses, 
with  good  saddles,  I-IV2  fr.  Candles,  and  if  possible  magnesium  wire, 
should  be  taken  to  light  the  tombs.  The  route  leads  towards  the  bare 
limestone  hills,  at  first  through  groves  of  palms  and  then  across  sand. 
The  ancient  Benihasan  t,  Benihasan  el-Kadim  ('the  old'),  now  deserted,  lies 
to  the  right;  the  modern  village  is  to  the  S.  of  the  usual  landing-place. 
On  reaching  the  limestone  hills  we  see  the  remains  of  a  dilapidated  path, 
supported  by  masonry,  and  ascend  over  debris  to  the  horizontal  hill-path, 
to  the  W.  of  which  stretch  the  tombs. 

Before  the  traveller  enters  the  tombs  to  inspect  the  represen- 
tations within,  he  should  examine  the  columns  at  the  entrance.  At 
first  sight  everyone  will  set  these  columns  down  as  unmistakeable 
examples  of  the  Doric  order ;  but  the  indisputable  testimony  of  the 
inscriptions  informs  us  that  they  date,  not  from  the  Ptolemaic 
period,  but  from  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  in  the  12th  Dyn.,  be- 
tween B.C.  2000  and  B.C.  3000. 

Champollion  named  them  Proto-Doric  or  Pre-Doric  Columns. 
Since  him  many  authorities,  with  these  columns  as  their  starting- 
point,  have  tried  to  establish  the  kinship  of  the  early  Greek  order 
with  the  architecture  of  Egypt  and  to  prove  that  the  former  was 
derived  from  the  latter.    These  views,  however,   aroused  keen  op- 


t  The  place  was  deserted  30  or  40  years  before  thelvisit  of  the  French 
Expedition,  because  the  inhabitants  wished  a  wider  space  for  cultivation 
near  their  village,  which  they  accordingly  rebuilt  farther  to  the  S.  The 
story  that  the  villagers  were  expelled  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  exterminated 
for  robbery  is  a  fabrication,  although  it  is  true  that  many  of  them  were 
executed  for  this  crime. 
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position,  partly  because  they  overshot  the  mark,  and  partly  because 
they  ignorantly  confounded  forms  peculiar  to  these  rock-tombs  with 
those  represented  in  the  entirely  independent  field  of  architecture 
above  ground.  The  connoisseurs  and  students  of  Greek  art,  blinded 
by  their  love  for  the  object  of  their  study,  refused  to  allow  that  a 
single  feature  of  Hellenic  architecture  had  arisen  anywhere  but  on 
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Grecian  soil,  and  stigmatised  Egyptian  architecture  as  'barbaric' 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  investigate  its  claims.  Finally,  how- 
ever, Lepsius,  equally  at  home  in  both  fields,  stepped  into  the  fray 
and  his  second  masterly  essay  may  be  taken  as  the  last  word  on  the 
subject.  He  shows  that  the  development  culminating  in  the  poly- 
gonal fluted  columns  of  Benihasan  can  be  traced  step  by  step  in 
the  cavern-structures  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  and 
he  also  shows  that,  though  the  Doric  Column  of  the  Greeks  is 
known  to  us  only  in  its  fully  developed  form,  some  inexplicable 
features  in  the  Doric  order  are  not  only  justified,  but  even  necessary 
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in  its  Egyptian  counterpart f.  The  columns  of  Benihasan  consist, 
like  tlie  Doric  column,  of  a  basis,  an  octagonal  or  sixteen-sided 
shaft  with  16  or  20  flutes,  a  capital,  and  an  abacus.  The  echinus 
or  chymatium  is,  however,  wanting.  While  the  swelling  or  entasis 
on  some  Doric  columns,  and  also  the  annuli  or  rings  at  the  top  of 
the  shaft,  have  hitherto  met  with  no  sufficient  explanation,  the 
same  features  appear  as  natural  and  necessary  parts  of  the  so-called 
'plant  column'  of  Egypt.  The  architects  of  the  Nile  aimed  consciously 
at  a  reproduction  of  the  stem  of  a  plant,  and  as  the  capitals  repre- 
sented a  bunch  of  buds  it  was  natural  that  the  cords  which  fastened 
them  should  not  be  absent.  Their  number  is  five ;  and  the  3  or 
5  annuli  at  the  top  of  a  Doric  column,  erroneously  explained  as  in- 
cisions made  for  the  ropes  used  in  hoisting  it  to  its  place,  are 
simply  an  inheritance  from  the  Egyptian  column.  The  idea  of  the 
annuli,  as  of  the  entire  Doric  column,  is  of  Egyptian  origin,  though 
the  perfect  Greek  column,  with  the  beautiful  transition-member 
formed  by  the  echinus,  is  far  from  a  mere  imitation.  'The  Greek 
column  has  become  an  entirely  new  form,  animated  by  a  new  prin- 
ciple proper  to  itself,  which  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  hetero- 
geneous elements  from  without  and  blended  them  in  a  new  unity.' 
In  farther  emphasis  of  the  importance  of  these  columns  in  the  hi- 
story of  art,  we  may  remind  the  reader  that  the  earliest  Doric  col- 
umns known  to  us  date  from  about  the  time  that  the  Psamtikldae 
(p.  xxix)  were  not  only  allowing  the  Greeks  to  enter  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  but  were  inviting  them  to  settle  there,  and  that  the  col- 
umns of  Benihasan  are  1500  years  older  than  this.  The  columns  of 
Benihasan  are  indeed  nothing  more  than  the  pillars  in  the  Temple 
of  the  Sphinx  and  the  Mastaba  {^Baedekers  Lower  Egypt,  pp.  365, 
379)  provided  with  flutes  and  chamfered  edges. 

The  two  tombs  of  chief  interest,  the  farthest  to  the  N.,  are  easily 
recognised  by  the  beautiful  polygonal  columns  at  their  entrances. 
The  donkey-drivers  make  directly  for  them,  paying  no  attention  to 
the  others.    The  numbering  begins  at  the  N.  end. 

Tomb  1.  The  exterior  of  the  pronaos  or  vestibule  is  distin- 
guished by  two  fine  octagonal  columns,  bearing  a  flat  vault  hewn 
out  of  the  rock.  Four  sixteen-edged  columns,  with  narrow  fluting, 
stand  in  the  interior  of  the  tomb-chamber  and  appear  to  bear  the 
three  beautifully  painted  arches  of  the  ceiling,  which  are  hewn  in 
the  form  of  shallow  barrel  vaulting.  The  side-columns  touch  the 
right  and  left  walls  of  the  nearly  square  chamber,  in  the  rear  of 
which  opens  a  recess  containing  the  statues  (much  dilapidated)  of 
the  deceased  and  his  two  wives.  The  usual  long  shaft  leading  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tomb  and  the  chamber  for  the  corpse  at  the  end 
of  it  are  also  present.     This  is  the  tomb  of  Amenernha  or  Ammi, 


t  Some  details  on  this   matter  will  be  found   in   the  section    devoted 
to  Egyptian  art  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Handbook  (p.  160). 
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the  son  of  the  Lady  Hannu,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  dignitaries 
of  the  kingdom,  bore  the  title  of  an  erpa  ha  or  prince,  governed 
t!ie  noiiie  of  Mah  in  time  of  peace,  and  commanded  a  division  of 
the  army  in  war.  To  the  left  and  right  of  the  entrance  he  is  depict- 
ed on  a  throne  with  lions'  feet,  holding  his  commanders  baton  in 
his  hand.  Inside  the  door  are  two  well-preserved  inscriptions, 
cut  in  the  stone.  That  to  the  right  ( S.)  informs  us  that  Amenemha 
departed  this  life  in  the  43rd  year  of  Usertesen  I.,  corresponding 
to  the  'ISth  year  of  the  governorship  of  Ameni.  He  undertook  all 
his  wars  'sailing  up-stream': — i.e.  he  campaigned  only  against 
the  dwellers  of  the  S.,  the  'miserable  Kushites',  as  they  are  called 
in  the  inscription.  In  those  days  tlie  arms  of  the  Pharaohs  had  not 
yet  been  carried  towards  the  E.  The  Sinai  peninsula,  with  its 
mines,  is  the  only  district  in  this  direction  which  excited  the  Egyp- 
tion  lust  of  conquest.  From  his  southern  campaigns  Amenemha 
brought  home  much  gold  and  other  booty.  The  inscription  to  the 
left  (N.)  also  mentions  a  victorious  campaign  towards  the  S.,  but 
is  of  special  interest  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  truly  human 
feelings  of  this  bye-gone  time.  Amenemlia  describes  his  occupa- 
tions in  time  of  peace  as  follows  (beginning  at  the  fourth  line  from 
below) :  'I  cultivated  the  entire  nome  of  Mah  with  many  work- 
people. I  troubled  no  child  and  oppressed  no  widow,  neither  did 
I  keep  a  fisherman  from  his  fishing  or  a  herdsman  from  his  herd. 
There  was  no  head  of  a  village  whose  people  I  had  taken  away  for 
compulsory  labour,  and  there  was  no  one  unhappy  in  my  days  or 
hungry  in  my  times.  When,  however,  a  famine  arose,  I  tilled  all 
the  fields  in  the  nome  of  Mah,  from  its  S.  to  its  N.  boundary,  and 
gave  nourishment  and  life  to  its  inhabitants.  So  there  was  no  one 
in  the  nome  who  died  of  hunger.  To  the  widow  I  allowed  as  much 
as  to  the  wife  of  a  man,  and  in  all  that  I  did  I  never  preferred  the 
great  man  to  the  small  one.  When  the  Nile  rose  again  and  every- 
thing flourished  —  fields,  trees,  and  all  else  —  I  cut  off  nothing 
from  the  fields'. 

The  paintings  in  the  interior  of  the  tomb-chamber  proper  are 
unfortunately  very  much  faded,  and  they  have  also  been  con- 
siderably injureil,  especially  in  recent  years.  Some  figures  of  war- 
riors which  still  remain,  armed  with  club  and  axe  or  club  and  lance, 
have  a  foreign  appearance,  as  their  skin  is  of  a  lighter  colour  than 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their  hair  and  beards  are  red. 

Tomb  No.  2  is  that  of  Khnumhotep ,  the  son  of  Nehera.  It  owes 
its  origiTi  to  a  member  of  a  family  of  high  rank,  in  which  the  office 
of  governor  of  Mali  seems  to  have  been  hereditary  for  several  ge- 
nerations. Amenemha  I.,  Usertesen  I.,  and  Amenemha  II.,  the  first 
kings  of  the  12th  Dyn.,  showered  titles  and  dignities  with  a  free 
hand  on  this  family,  which  in  return  clung  to  the  royal  line  witli 
peculiar  loyalty  and  affection.  By  a  wonderful  piece  of  good  fortune 
we  are  able  to  reproduce  the  entire  family-tree  of  this  family,  in 
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which  the  names  of  women  till  a  very  important  role.  Amenemhall 

the  E  nomes,  and  as  the  heir  of  his  maternal  grandfather  made 
him  priest  of  Horus  and  Pashtin  the  town  of  MenatKhufu  (MinyehJ. 
The  portico  or  vestibule  of  this  tomb  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion as  it  not  only  possesses  proto-Doric  columns  resembling  those 
of  Tomb  1  but  also  shows  some  architectural  forms,  which  seem 
intended  to  reproduce  the  beams  and  rafters  of  buildings  above 
eround  The  cornice  projects  strongly  above  the  architrave  and 
is  supported  by  fine  laths  hewn,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  structure, 
out  of  the  living  rock.  The  resemblance  of  these  laths  to  the  mu- 
tules  of  the  Doric  order  is  not  especially  striking  in  itself,  but  t^ken 
in  coniunction  with  other  points  of  similarity  is,  perhaps  worthy  ot 
mention  —  The  interior  of  Khnumhotep's  tomb  is  richly  adorned 
with  paintings.  Most  of  the  representations  were  painted  on  a  thm 
layer  of  stucco,  with  which  the  limestone  walls  were  coated.  At  the 
foot  however,  is  a  long  inscription  cut  in  the  rock,  m  lines  of  a 
greenish  colour,  2V2  ft.  high.  [In  1890  the  royal  names  were  cut 
out  of  the  rock  by  some  vandal  hand  and  offered  for  sale.]  Iromthis 
inscription  we  receive  information  about  the  family  of  Khnumhotep, 
who  owed  the  greater  part  of  his  dignities  to  his  maternal  grand- 
father, about  his  relations  with  Amenemha  II.,  who,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  his  mother,  made  him  a  royal  governor,  and  about  the 
benefits  he  had  conferred  on  his  government  and  its  people  and  the 
honour  he  had  done  to  the  gods  of  his  nome  and  the  manes  of  his 

forefathers.  „      ,  ■,   ,     *i,„  i„=+ 

The  paintings  have  unfortunately  suffered  so  much  in  the  last 
30  or  40  years,  that  the  subjects  of  some  of  them  are  now  almost 
indistinguishable.  Most  of  them,  however,  were  copied  by  Lepsms, 
Rosellini,  Wilkinson,  and  others,  while  they  were  still  in  tair  pre- 
servation; and  they  have  furnished  most  important  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  private  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In  the 
uppermost  row  of  paintings,  above  the  door,  was  ^epy:^^"^;f  t^;^ 
festival  of  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  Khnumhotep.  'The  heaven 
open.'  says  the  inscription,  'as  the  god  {i.e.  the  deceased  trans- 
formed into  Osiris)  steps  forth'.  To  the  right,  lower  down,  we  see 
the  colonnades  of  Khnumhotep's  dwelling,  with  servants  measuring 
and  registering  his  treasures  and  (farther  on)  bringing  his  corn  1  to 
the  barns.  Two  of  the  lower  rows  show  the  operations  of  ploughing, 
harvesting,  and  threshing.  Still  lower  down  is  a  ?sile-boa  bea  - 
ing  the  mummy  of  the  deceased,  as  the  inscription  informs  us  0 
Abydos  (the  grave  of  Osiris),  while  the  high-priest  imparts  hs 
ble  sing.  Belowis  a  representation  of  the  vintage  and  of  the  gathe  - 
ing  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  cattle  in  the  water  ^^id  the  fish  g 
scene  (at  the  foot)  vividly  recall  the  similar  scenes  m  the  Mastaba 
of  Ti  To  the  left  of  the  door,  high  up,  are  seen  the  processes  of 
preparing  clay  for  pottery  and   sawing  wood;   in  the  second  row 
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Khnnmhotep  appears  in  a  litter,  inspecting  his  potters  and  carpen- 
ters. Some  of  the  latter  are  felling  palm-trees  and  others  are  build- 
ing a  hoat  for  the  journey  to  Abydos  (see  below).  The  most  inter- 
esting of  the  scenes  of  artizan  life  in  the  lower  rows  are  the 
representations  of  women  baking  and  weaving,  under  the  supervision 
of  eunuchs.  —  The  entire  Rear  Wall  is  occupied  by  a  tastefully 
arranged  representation  of  the  water-sports  in  which  the  deceased 
took  delight.  A  forest  of  papyrus  reeds  grows  by  the  water-side, 
thickly  peopled  by  all  kinds  of  furred  and  feathered  game.  To  the 
right  and  left  Khnnmhotep  is  depicted  in  his  boat,  accompanied  in 
one  instance  by  his  wife  Khuti,  who  is  painted  a  lighter  colour. 
Here  he  transfixes  large  river-flsh,  there  he  holds  the  birds  he  has 
brought  down  by  his  darts.  Above  are  birds  caught  in  a  net.  In  the 
river  swim  characteristically  drawn  fish,  and  crocodiles  and  hippo- 
potami are  also  seen.  A  man  who  has  fallen  into  the  water  is  being 
liauled  out  again.  The  dominant  idea  of  the  chase  is  farther  carried 
out  in  the  representations  of  a  hawk  seizing  a  gaily-plumaged  bird 
and  an  ibis  capturing  a  butterfly. 

The  N.  Wall  (to  the  left  on  entering)  is  the  most  important  of 
all,  as  upon  it  is  the  celebrated  picture  of  a  Semitic  race  bringing 
cosmetics  (mestem)  and  other  presents  to  Khnnmhotep.  In  the 
lowest  row,  to  the  right,  are  seen  the  secretaries  of  Khnnmhotep, 
receiving  the  report  of  the  steward  of  the  cattle,  who  is  followed  by 
the  herds  and  shepherds.  Just  above  this  is  Khnnmhotep  himself, 
represented  on  a  scale  three  times  as  large  as  the  other  figures  and 
accompanied  by  three  dogs  and  a  man  with  sandals,  bearing  a  staff. 
In  the  4th  row  from  below,  on  a  level  with  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  this  huge  figure,  is  represented  a  curious  procession.  Neferhotep, 
the  secretary,  and  another  Egyptian  lead  towards  the  governor  a 
number  of  foreign  people  in  gay-coloured  garments,  whose  sharply 
cut  features,  hooked  noses,  and  pointed  beards  unmistakeably  pro- 
claim their  Semitic  nationality.  This  Asiatic  visit  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  signal  events  in  the  life  of  the  nomarch.  Neferhotep 
hands  his  master  a  document  from  which  we  learn  that  the  strangers 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Egypt  in  the  9th  year  of  king  Usertesen  II. 
Prince  Absha,  the  leader  of  the  foreigners,  leads  a  gazelle  and  bows 
to  the  ground.  The  next  Asiatic  leads  an  antelope.  Four  armed  men 
march  in  front  of  the  harem,  which  consists  of  four  women  and  three 
children.  Two  of  these  ride  upon  an  ass,  which  also  bears  imple- 
ments for  weaving.  The  women  wear  brightly  coloured  raiment  of 
a  curious  cut.  The  clothes  and  loin-cloths  of  the  men  are  also 
brilliantly  coloured.  A  heavily-laden  ass  is  followed  by  a  lute- 
player  and  a  warrior  armed  with  club,  bow,  and  quiver.  The  in- 
scription, beginning  'above  the  figure  of  the  secretary  Neferhotep, 
is  as  follows  :  'Arrival  of  those  bringing  the  eye-salve  mestem  (kohl 
or  antimony).  He  (i.e.  Neferhotep)  introduces  37Amus\  TheAmus 
were  a  Semitic  race  of  Asiatic  origin  in  the  N.E.  of  Egypt,  We  have 
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here  as  it  were,  the  advance  guard  of  the  invasLoii  of  the  Hyksos, 
towards  the  end  of  the  r2th  Dynasty.  The  Hyksos,  named  'Amu' 
in  an  inscription  in  the  neighbouring  Speos  Artemidos  (p.  11),  con- 
sisted of  isolated  tribes,  who  purchased  permission  to  enter  Egypt 
by  tribute,  crossed  its  boundaries,  and  finally  penetrated  to  the  in- 
terior The  chief  Absha  here  bows  before  the  Egyptian ;  his  suc- 
cessor's carried  things  with  a  high  hand  and  bent  the  Egyptians 
under  their  yoke.  —  The  flock  of  ostriches  behind  the  last  Amu 
belongs  to  the  series  of  pictures  on  the  left  side  of  the  wall,  re- 
presenting Khnumhotep,  accompanied  by  his  dogs,  slaying  wild 
beasts  with  bow  and  arrows.  Below  is  a  flock  of  geese  and  a  fowl- 
ing-scene.  In  the  second  row  from  the  foot  are  bulls  fighting  and 
scenes  of  cattle-tending. 

The  S.  Wall  (to  the  right)  is  occupied  by  processions  of  servaiits 
bringing  sifts  for  the  dead,  a  frequent  subject  in  these  representa- 
tions, anil  the  offering  of  animals  in  sacrifice.  Before  one  altar  is 
the  figure  of  Khnumhotep,  before  another  his  wife  Khuti,  daughter 

of  Pent.  , 

The  traveller  will  find  many  of  the  above  scenes  now  defaced 
beyond  recognition,  but  he  should  not  let  this  deter  him  from  walk- 
ino-  a  little  farther  to  the  S.  and  entering  some  of  the  other  tombs. 
That  of  Kheti,  one  of  the  nearest  (No.  7),  easily  recognised  by -the 
three  pairs  of  columns  supporting  the  roof,    contains  interesting, 
thouo-h  half-obliterated  representations  of  the  innumerable  gymnastic 
and  fencing  exercises  and  games  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.     Girls 
are  seen  throwing  the  ball  from  one  to  another,  and  men  ponder 
carefully   over  a   game  of  draughts.    The  Huntinc)  Semes   are   of 
lino-uistic  value,   as  the  names  of  the  dift'erent  animals  are  written 
abo'Ve  them.  Among  these  was  a  stag,  now  totally  effaced.  Mechan- 
ics are  depicted  at  work  here  and  elsewhere.  -  Travellers  who  see 
the  tombs  of  the  new  kingdom  at  Thebes,  after  having  visited  the 
graves  of  Benihasan,   will  be  astonished  at  the  vastness  of  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  life  and  sentiment  of  the  Egyptians  by  the 
Hyksos  period.    At  Benihasan  everything  recalls  the  tombs  m  the 
Pyramids,  and  the  subjects  of  representation  are  drawn  wholly  from 
this  earth  ;  under  the  New  Empire  scenes  of  the  future  life  and  re- 
presentations of  the  gods  are  also  given.  We  should  also  notice  that 
the  horse,  so  common  in  later  times,  never  appears  under  the  early 
empire  The  forms  of  the  columns,  includingthe  beautiful  lotus  capi- 
tals (see  Baedeker's  Lower  Egypt,  p.  164],  are  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est The  proto-Doric  column  is  seen  herein  all  stages  ot  development. 
The  plain  pillar,  the  octagonal  pillar,  the  octagonal  and  sixteen- 
sided  columns,  with  and  without  flutes,  all  occur  at  Benihasan  side 
by  side  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  practical  illustrations  of  the 
section  upon  the  Cavern  Building  of  the  Egyptians  m  the  intro- 
duction to  Loicer  S'j^ypMp- 160). 

At  Rodah  (rail,  stat.,  p.  1),  an  important  place  on  the  W.  bank, 
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with  post  and  telegraph  offices,  several  mosques,  and  a  large  sugar 
factory,  the  railway  approaches  close  to  the  river.  The  factory  is 
said  to  contain  a  stone  with  a  hitherto  unpublished  Greek  inscription. 
About  1  M.  inland  (W.)  from  Bodah,  between  the  Bahr  Yusuf  and 
the  Nile,    lie   the   ruins   of  the   once    famous    Ashmunen.  '  The   ancient 

Egyptian  name  was  Khimumt  ;  •  Ja  ®5  while  the  Greeks  called 

it  Hermopolis,  the  town  of  Uermes-Thoth,  the  god  of  writing  and  science, 
whose  chief  sanctuary  was  situated  here.  Hence  the  town  was  also  named 
Pa  Tehuti,  or  town  of  Thoth.  Hermopolis  Magna  was  the  capital  of  the 
Hermopolitan  nome  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  name  Ashmunen  is  derived, 
according  to  Quatremore  (Memoires  Geographiques,  I.,  pp.  490  et  seq.), 
from  the  fact  that  the  town  embraced  two  different  communities,  one 
on  the  site  of  the  present  ruins,  the  other,  with  a  harbour,  on  the  Nile. 
Among  the  plates  of  the  French  Expedition  are  two  views  of  a  fine 
Portico  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  with  two  rows  of  six  columns  each 
(Antiquites  IV,  PI.  50,  51).  The  columns  were  55  ft.  high,  and  the  portico 
was  124V2  ft-  long  and  291/2  ft.  wide.  In  Minutoli's  'Journey  to  the  Oasis 
of  Jupiter  Ammon'  (Plate  XIV)  a  view  is  given  of  one  of  the  columns, 
with  the  cartouche  of  Philippus  Aridreus,  one  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  a  native  of  Ashmunen.  The  remains  of 
the  temple  were  used  in  building  a  saltpetre  factory. — At  Gebel  Tima/i., 
near  Hermopolis,  is  a  tablet  (much  dilapidated)  with  an  inscription  of 
the  sun-worsbipper  Khu-en-aten,  who  lived  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  (comp.  Tell  el-Amarnah,  p.  22). 

Nearly  opposite  Ilodah,  on  the  E.  bank,  11  M.  from  Benihasan, 
lies  the  village  of  Shekh  'Abadeh,  with  the  ruins  of  Antinoe. 
Hadrian  erected  a  new  town  in  honour  of  his  favourite  Antinous 
on  the  site  of  the  Egyptian  town  of  Besd,  where  the  handsome 
youth  is  said  to  have  drowned  himself,  to  fulfil  the  oracle  which 
predicted  a  heavy  loss  to  the  emperor  and  so  to  prevent  a  more 
serious  disaster.  The  village  lies  on  the  bank  amid  palms  of  un- 
usual size  and  beauty,  and  to  the  S.  of  it  is  a  brook,  now  dry 
except  after  rain,  which  must  formerly  have  flowed  through  the 
town.  The  remains  of  public  buildings  of  the  Egyptian  period  are 
scanty.  The  French  Expedition  saw  a  triumphal  arch,  a  theatre, 
and  two  streets  flanked  with  columns,  the  one  running  N.  and  S. 
and  leading  to  the  theatre,  the  other  at  right  angles  leading  to  the 
city-gate  and  tlie  hippodrome.  A  lofty  column  bore  an  inscription 
of  Alexander  Severus  (A.D.  222).  To-day,  however,  there  are  few 
remains  either  of  Greek  or  Eoman  times.  Among  the  palms  lies  a 
fine  Corinthian  capital.  The  marble  belonging  to  the  'very  fine  gate 
of  the  Corinthian  order'  that  Pococke  saw  here  and  figured  in  his 
book  was  burned  to  make  lime  for  building  the  sugar-factory  at 
Rodah.  The  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  lie  to  the  E.  of  the 
village  of  Shekh  'Abadeh.  The  streets  and  ground-plans  of  the 
houses  are  still  recognisable.  The  rooms  were  small  and  the  walls 
were  made  mainly  of  Nile  bricks.  There  are,  however,  some  un- 
derground apartments  of  flat  Roman  bricks,  [reached  by  stone  stair- 
cases. Near  the  scanty  ruins  of  one  of  the'largest  buildings  lies  a 
basin  of  white  marble,  which  must  have  had  a  circumference  of 
at  least  23  ft. 
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Those  who  are  interested  In  Christian  antiquities  should  follow 
the  E.  hank  from  Shekh  'Ahadeh  towards  the  S.+  In  about  3/4  hr., 
after  passing  some  ruins  of  a  late  epoch,  we  reach  the  Der  Abu 
Hennis  (Convent  of  St.  John),  called  also  simply  ed-D'er.  In  the 
days  of  the  Mameluke  persecutions  the  Christians  are  said  to  have 
lived  here  and  at  Shekh  'Abadeh  in  comparative  security,  as  the 
Arabs  believed  that  no  Mohammedan  could  exist  here  on  account 
of  the  evil  spirits.  At  present  there  are  more  fellahin  here  than 
Copts.  There  is  little  to  be  seen  at  ed-Der.  The  crypt,  m  which 
divine  service  is  held,  is  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  Em- 
press Helena.  By  ascending  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  houses,  we 
reach,  to  the  left  of  the  ravine,  some  cave-like  quarries,  which 
were  fitted  up  as  Christian  chapels  and  were  embellished  at  an  early 
date  with  sculptures.  The  main  chamber  contains  paintings  of  saints 
and  scenes  from  the  New  Testament,  but  those  in  one  of  the  side 
chapels  (Raising  of  Lazarus ,  Wedding  at  Cana ,  etc.)  are  better. 
To  judge  from  their  style  these  interesting  pictures  are  not  earlier 
than  the  6th  cent.  A.D.  Among  the  Coptic  monks  who  resided  here 
(from  the  4th  cent,  onwards)  were  Victor  and  his  brother  Koluthus, 
Silvanus,  and  Macarius ;  and  the  tombs  of  the  last  two  are  still 
shown.    The  adjoining  quarry  was  begun  by  Amenhotep  III. 

About  3/4  hr.  beyond  Der  Abu  Hennis  we  reach  Der  en-Nakhleli, 
the  'convent  of  the  date-palms'.  To  reach  the  -''Tomb  imth  the  re- 
presentnUon  of  the  transportation  of  a  Colossus,  we  cross  the  dry 
water-course  beyond  the  houses,  ascend  the  hill  on  the  left  side, 
and  near  the  top  reach  a  path  on  which,  a  little  to  the  right,  the 
grave  is  situated.  Guides  may  be  procured  for  a  few  paras  Trav- 
ellers descending  the  river  should  visit  the  tomb  from  Berslieh, 
above  which  towers  the  rocky  Oebel  Shekh  Sa'td  (with  a  shekh  s 
tomb),  in  which  the  tomb  in  question  is  hollowed  out.  The  whole 
district  belonged  to  the  nome  of  Un  or  Hermopolis.  The  represen- 
tation in  this  tomb  is  highly  interesting  as  being  the  only  one  that 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  processes  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  moving 

their  colossal  statues.  , 

The  Arabs  thought  it  impossible  that  mere  human  strength  could 
move  such  huge  burdens,  and  hence  a  legend  grew  up  among  them  that 
the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs  were  giants,  who  knew  how  to  move  masses 
of  rock  with  their  magical  staves.  Even  the  men  of  the  present  day,  at 
whose  command  stand  forces  of  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  never  even 
dreamed,  are  astounded  at  their  achievements  m  this  direction  and  feel 
inclined 'to  solve  the  problem  by  ascribing  to  'l''^'"  'l»%"f  °^  '^^^^jl^'^^f 
aids,  which  we  have  no  evidence  that  they  possessed.  The  principles  ol 
the  pulley  and  the  lever  seem  to  have  been  "«i^."0^"  *»  *^f'^i3X,i  of 
stacles,  which  seem  to  us  to  demand  '"'PS'-'-'ti^ely  ^^,.,^PPV„^H''l„^r 
steam  and  machinery,  were  overcome  by  enormous  multiplication  of  sheer 

human  power. 

i  The  dhahablyeh  should  be  sent  on  to  Bershch,  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  a  visit  to  the  picture  of  the  transportation  of  »"  ^P'P*'^"  f*^  "® 
(see  above).  About  4-5  hra.  are  necessary  to  see  comfortably  all  the 
points  on  this  route. 
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The  colossal  tigure  within  tliis  tomb  represents  Kai,  son  of  Tot- 
liotep,  a  bigli-priest,  a  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  the  word  of  God, 
a  privy  chamberlain  (superintendent  of  the  works  in  the  inner  pal- 
ace), and  the  head  of  a  noma.  His  paternal  grand-mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Usertesenl. ,  the  second  king  of  the  12th  Dynasty, 
and  he  was  also  connected  with  the  royal  family  on  the  mother- 
side.  He  was  likewise  related  to  the  family  of  Nehera  and  Khnum- 
hotep  (see  p.  15). 

The  successful  transportation  of  the  statue  figured  in  his  tomb  was 
/ine  of  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Kai.  The  scene  shows  us  an  image, 
13  ells  in  heifiht,  securely  fastened  to  a  sled.  Small  cushions  are  inserted 
to  prevent  the  polished  stone  from  being  injured  by  the  ropes.  To  the 
sled  are  attached  four  strong  cables,  each  manned  l)y  43  workmen  (in  all 
172),  the  'young  meu\  as  the  inscriptions  inform  us,  'of  the  W.  and  E. 
of  the  uome\  On  the  lap  of  the  figure  stands  a  man  clapping  his  hands, 
probably  the  leader  and  time-giver  of  the  song  of  the  workmen,  whose 
task  was  facilitated  by  rhythmical  movement.  To  this  day  in  Egypt  and 
elsewhere  the  same  custom  is  observed  wherever  the  strength  of  many  men 
is  united  in  some  common  exertion,  as  in  the  sailor's  chant  in  raising 
the  anchor  or  hoisting  sail.  A  man  facing  the  time-keeper  knocks  two 
wooden  stamps  together,  obviously  to  transmit  the  proper  time  to  those 
too  far  olf  to  bear  distinctly  the  hand-clapping  of  the  leader.  On  the 
prow  of  the  sled,  behind  the  rings  to  which  the  ropes  are  fastened,  stands 
a  man  pouring  water  on  the  ground  to  prevent  the  heavily  loaded  sled 
from  taking  fire  by  friction.  Water-carriers  stand  ready  to  refill  the  empty 
pitcher.  These  are  followed  by  other  labourers  bearing  notched  beams, 
for  laying  under  the  sledge  when  necessary.  Three  bailill's  or  stewards, 
with  sticks,  are  each  attended  by  four  men,  who  seem  from  their  simple 
costume  to  be  foremen,  stone-masons,  or  extra-hands.  At  the  top  arc 
depicted  seven  well-equipped  companies  of  infantry,  marching  in  stilT 
military  order  towards  the  advancing  colossus.  The  officers  bear  tridents 
resembling  those  in  the  usual  representations  of  Neptune,  which  may 
either  have  been  used  as  field-standards  or  for  driving  the  cowardly 
into  action. 

This  highly  instructive  representation  shows,  among  other  points, 
how  unlimited  was  the  authority  of  the  nomarch  over  the  people  of  bis 
nome  and  how  freely,  not  to  say  extravagantly,  he  could  apply  human 
labour  in  efl'ecting  his  ends.  One  is  tempted  to  pity  the  corve'e  labourers 
and  to  forget  how  ends  which  seem  petty  or  even  obnoxious  to  one 
generation  may  have  seemed  to  their  ancestors  worthy  of  an  unlimited 
expenditure  of  time,  blood,  and  wealth.  In  the  time  of  the  pyramid- 
building  12th  Dynasty  it  was  accounted  a  noble  and  reputable  thing  to 
erect  the  hugest  and  most  durable  monuments.  The  mass  of  the  people, 
who  seem  to  have  regarded  the  might  of  their  oppressors  in  the  same 
light  as  we  regard  the  workings  of  destiny,  were  proud  to  have  had  a 
share  in  the  erection  of  any  specially  important  monument.  Similar 
considerations  are  suggested  by  scenes  in  the  tombs  of  the  pyramids,  and 
the  inscription  accompanying  the  above-described  picture  gives  us  chapter 
and  verse  for  the  accuracy  of  this  view.  It  runs  as  follows:  'Transport 
of  the  thirteen-ell  statue  made  of  stone  from  Hatnub.  Behold,  the  way 
by  which  it  was  to  be  transported  was  of  extraordinary  difficulty.  Truly 
difficult  was  also  the  toil  of  the  people  in  drawing  the  mighty  mass  along 
it,  in  dragging  (the  colossus)  in  hewn  stone.  I  ordered  the  bands  of  young 
men  to  march  and  prepare  the  way  for  it,  with  watchmen,  carpenters, 
and  so  forth.  The  most  important  were  among  them.  The  order  was 
issued  that  men  of  a  strong  arm  should  go  forth  to  fetch  it.  My  heart 
was  full  of  content,  and  my  fellow-citizens  all  rejoiced.  The  scene  was 
extremely  beautiful  to  witness ;  the  old  man  leans  on  the  youth,  the 
strong  withstood  the  weak-hearted  and  timid.  They  thus  became  so  strong 
that  each  one   efl'ected   as    much  as  a  thousand.     And  behold,   this  statue 
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„f  hewn  stone  went  forth  out  of  the  mountain,  more  unutterably  grand 
to  witness  than  all  things  else.  Transport-ships  '^^'"•PPJ^'i.T^J,*^ '^VouS 
ficence,  the  choicest  of  my  >'oung  men  and  s.aciers.  My  cl^ildren  followed 
me  arraved  in  festal  ornaments,  and  the  inhabitants  of  my  nome,  sing- 
ing  son"s  of  praise,  celebrated  my  arrival  in  the  fortress  of  this  town 
^  Ihe  other  representations  in  this  tomb  oiler  nothing  unusual.  Much 
has  been  destroved  and  defaced,  principally  by  the  monks,  who  t"ed  to 
sanctify  the  pagan  work  and  drive  the  devil  from  it  by  marking  it  with 

^^^  bIi"  vf  tMs  'omb"is  another  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  belonging  according 
to  the  inscriptions  to  the  royal  chamberlain  Aha^  .     ,  r»    ■  i.  r     M 

Oil  the  W.  bank,  1  M.  from  the  Nile,  is  Melawi  el-  Arish  (rail. 
Stat  p.  1),  a  small  town  with  10,000  Inhab.,  where  fowls,  eggs, 
etc.",' may  he  procured  cheaply  (large  market  on  Sun.).  Li  the  vi- 
cinity are  many  large  palms  and  also  sugar-plantations.  1' artier 
on  on  the  E.  bank,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  same  name  (p.  iU), 
lie's  Shekh-Sa'ld,  with  tombs  of  the  old  empire,  including  those  ot 
priests  of  Khufu,  Userkaf,  and  Pepl. 

We  next  reach  the  ruins  of  et-Tell  and  the  grottoes  ot  Tell  el- 
Amarnali,  two  very  interesting  points  on  the  E.  bank,  at  which  the 
'four  weeks'  steamer  stops  for  a  few  hours  on  its  return-journey. 
The  best  plan  is  to  disembark  at  et-Tell,  visit  the  remains  of  the 
old  town,  return  to  the  dhahabiyeh,  and  sail  to  Hayg  e[-(^anrf(^,  where 
donkeys  for  the  visit  to  the  grottoes  are  more  easily  obtained  than 
at  et-Tell.  We  pass  to  the  right  of  the  village  of  et-Tell,  /4M. 
from  the  river,  and  at  the  point  where  the  cultivated  land  ends  we 
turn  due  S.  (to  the  right).  After  passing  the  ruins  of  a  large  build-  - 
ing  (probably  a  temple"),  now  consisting  of  the  foundations  only  and 
nearly  indistinguishable,  we  turn  to  the  right  from  the  path  to  vi- 
sit the  numerous  relics  of  public  and  private  buildings  ot  all  kinds. 
There  are  larger  and  finer  ruined  temples  in  other  parts  of  Egypt, 
but  nowhere  else  do  we  obtain  so  excellent  an  idea  of  the  actual 
dwelling-places  of  the  citizens.  It  looks  as  if  the  hand  ol  deity  had 
bodily  removed  this  large  town  (more  than  1  M.  long  from  N.  to  b.) 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  leaving  nothing  but  the  toundations 
to  tell  the  after-world  that  many  thousands  of  human  bcmgs  once 
lived  and  worked,  suffered  and  rejoiced  on  this  waste  spot,  ihe 
lines  of  the  streets  may  be  followed  and  ground-plans  traced;  hut 
the  demands  of  cultivation  are  steadily  effacing  the  remains. 

Tell  el-Amarnah.  Whether  we  proceed  by  land  Irom  et-iell 
or  disembark  at  Hags  el-Kandil,  we  have  to  ride  towards  the  hills 
to  the  E  ,  in  which,  even  from  a  distance,  we  discover  the  gates  ot 
the  celebrated  tombs  of  Tell  el-Amarnah.  In  either  case  it  is  advisable 
to  have  a  guide.  On  the  way  we  should  not  omit  to  visit  the  recently 
discovered  grave  of  the  sun-worshipper  Khu-en-aten  (Amenho- 
tep  IV.,  see  below).  Of  the  two  groups  of  tombs  that  to  the  N.  is 
the  more  interesting  and  the  more  easily  accessible. 

An  interesting  and  not  yet  fully  explained  epoch  of  Egyptian  history 
is  illustrated  here  by  a  large  number  of  painting.,  [and  '^scnp bons  n 
the  Historical  Introduction  to  our  lirst  vol.  an  account  is  g>^eu  ot  both 
Amenhotep  III.   and  his   sou   and  successor  Amenhotep  IV.     The  hrst,  a 
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mighty  prince  both  in  war  and  peace,  was  a  pious  worshipper  of  Ammtin, 
whose  name,  indeed,  forms  part  of  his  own  (Amen-hotepJ.  Amenhotep  IV., 
on  the  other  hand,  turned  his  back  on  his  father's  religion  and  on  the  in- 
creasingly spiritual  conception  of  Amnion  (the  Hidden  One')  and  the  other 
ancient  gods,  discarded  his  name  "Peace  of  Amnion',  became  exclusively 
a  sun-worshipper,  and  named  himself  Khu-en-aten,  i.e.  •Reflection  of  the 
Sun's  Disc'.  It  is  an  inte-estiug  but  doubtful  question  whether  Amenho- 
phis  IV.,  in  his  role  of  reformer,  intended  to  resuscitate-  as  'a  patriotic 
restorer  of  the  old  cult',  the  simple  sun-worship  from  which  the  religion 
of  the  Egyptians  had  originally  taken  its  rise  ;  or  whether  he  was  moved 
by  the  Semitic  influences,  which  are  so  noticeable  all  over  the  country 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  to  become  an  adorer  of  the  orb  of  day 
and  to  introduce  a  religious  ceremonial  that  recalled  the  practices  of  the 
Asiatic  courts  rather  than  the  more  digiiilied  usages  of  the  'Sublime  Porte' 
of  Egypt.  Portraits  of  historical  personages  often  cast  a  clearer  light  on 
their  character  than  piles  of  written  documents,  and  the  numercms  re- 
presentations of  Amenhotep  IV.  encouute.-ed  in  these  tombs  show  that  he 
was  a  sickly  man,  a  fanatic,  and  an  enthusiast.  [The  portrait-statue  of 
him  in  the  Louvre  suggests  similar  conclusions.]  He  also,  as  the  in- 
scriptions inform  us,  stood  under  the  influence  of  his  mother,  who  was 
not  of  royal  birth  and  seems  to  have  encouraged  her  son's  tendency  to 
prefer  the  old  popular  religion  to  the  elaborately  de.'eloped  creed  of  the 
priests.  His  work  was  distinctly  reactionary  and  could  not  long  survive 
him.  Almost  everywhere  we  see  his  successors  scratching  out  his  name  as 
a  sign  of  their  disapproval  and  contempt.  Where  it  still  stands  intact  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  overlooked.  The  fact  that  the  portrait-like 
reliefs  of  men  in  these  tombs,  as  well  as  the  horses  and  buildings,  appear 
more  true  to  nature  than  in  any  other  Egyptian  monument  may  be  due 
to  the  greater  liberty  of  divergence  from  the  hieratic  canon  allowed  in  a 
reign  which  was  so  unfavourable  to  the  priestly  dogmas.  These  reliefs 
excited  the  special  admiration  of  the  Greeks.  A  Hellene  who  visited  them 
inscribed  his  name  as  admiring  the  art  of  the  priestly  stone-cutters 
(TE/vTyV  !}a'j(j.o!!^u)-/  Tojv  lEptuv  ),aoTO(j.(uv).  Besides  the  palaces  and  tombs 
of  Tell  el-Amarnah,  Khu-en  aten  also  built  a  large  Benben  or  temple  at 
Thebes,  the  blocks  of  which  we"e  used  for  the  pylon  of  King  Horns.  He 
also  erected  a  temple  in  Heliopolis,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  extant, 
and  probably  another  in  Memphis.  He  is  himself  depicted  on  a  pylon  in 
Soleb  (Nnbia). 

Quite  recently  a  new  light  has  fallen  on  the  history  of  Amenhotep  IV. 
and  his  predecessor  through  the  discovery  of  several  hundred  tablets  with 
cuneiform  inscriptions  in  the  large  Temple,  or  rather  Palace,  of  Tell  el- 
Amarnah  f,  which  narrate  the  inte'course  of  the  Kings  of  Bab>lon  with 
Amenhotep  III.  and  Amenhotep  IV.  To  the  former  King  Dushratta  of  Bli- 
tanni  gave  his  daughter  Tadukhepa  in  marriage;  and  ber  dowry  is  stated 
on  one  of  the  tablets.  Other  tablets  contain  letters  from  Pale  tine  and 
Syrian  vassals  to  the  Kiug  of  Egypt,  and  diplomatic  notes  from  King 
Burnaburiash  to  Amenhotep  IV.,  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  and  asking 
for  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  Most  of  the  tablets  are  now  in  the  Asiatic 
Museum  at  Berlin,  but  many  are  in  the  British  (Museum  aud  a  few 
at  Gizeh. 

N.  Group.  The  tombs  iu  each  group  are  marked  with  red 
numhers,  running  from  N.  to  S.  Most  of  the  tomh.s  are  entered 
from  a  small  fore-court,  and  the  doorways  of  many  are  adorned 
with  concave  cornices.  The  door  leads  into  an  oblong  apartment, 
communicating  with  a  wide  sepulchral  chapel,  with  a  small  hurial- 
recess  in  the  background.  The  ornamentation  of  the  ceiling  is 
very  varied.     Columns  with  bud-capitals  occur  frequently,   some 


t  Some  authorities  believe  that  these  tablets  were  found  in  the  tomb 
of  Amenhotep  IV.  (see  above). 
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of  them  uulinished,  and  the  colouring  of  the  reliefs  is  sometimes  in 
wonderful  preservation.  The  mummy  shafts,  in  spite  of  their  great 
depth,  have  all  long  since  been  despoiled  of  their  contents.  In  the 
very  first  tomb  we  find  a  representation  of  the  king  and  his  family 
offering  a  sacrifice  to  the  sun's  disc.  The  disc  is  encircled  with 
the  Urteus-suake  and  furnished  with  several  arms,  stretching  down- 
wards; the  hands  are  symbolic  of  energy,  liberality,  and  the  creative 
faculty.  Dwarfs  (then,  as  later,  a  favourite  royal  plaything),  fan- 
bearers,  and  bowing  courtiers  stand  below.  In  front  is  the  provost- 
martial  with  his  baton.  To  the  left  of  the  first  grave,  on  the  hill, 
Is  the  Tomb  of  Pentu  (No.  2),  which  is  in  a  very  ruinous  con- 
dition. Farther  on  to  the  left  is  that  of  Rameri  (No.  3),  with  a  finely 
worked  exterior.  On  the  left  wall  of  the  second  chamber  of  this  tomb 
is  a  military  scene,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  as  the 
most  realistic  representation  found  hitherto  in  any  Egyptian  grave. 
The  lean  figure  of  the  Pharaoh,  above  whom  the  sun  spreads  its 
arms,  stands  in  his  war-chariot  and  drives  the  fiery  steeds,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  Egypt  owes  to  the  Hyksos.  Siiis  (out-runuers) 
with  long  staves  run  in  front  of  the  chariot,  towards  the  crowd  of 
people  offering  sacrifice  and  bending  to  the  ground  in  adoration. 
Standard-bearers  and  soldiers  clear  the  way  for  the  rapidly  advan- 
cing procession,  just  as  the  mounted  kavasses  still  do  for  the  carriage 
of  the  Khedive.  The  king  appears  once  more  followed  by  his 
children,  who  also  drive  their  own  chariots.  The  procession  hastens  to- 
wards the  royal  palace,  which  covers  the  risht  part  of  the  rear-wall 
of  the  chapel  and  also  part  of  the  right  wall,  affording  us  a  clearer 
idea  of  an  Egyptian  palace  than  any  other  scene  of  the  kind.  It 
has  long  been  established  that  neither  the  royal  princes  nor  even 
the  Pharaohs  themselves  lived  in  the  temples.  On  the  contrary 
they  used  to  build  themselves  airy  chateaux  of  light  materials,  with 
doors  opening  on  shady  galleries  and  colonnades.  Gardens  with 
fountains  and  water-basins  surrounded  the  building,  near  which 
were  also  out-houses,  stables,  and  well-stocked  storehouses,  in 
quantity  corresponding  to  the  huge  number  of  ,the  dependents 
of  the  royal  family.  The  great  entrance-door  is  dignified  with 
double  rows  of  bud  columns,  and  red  standards  wave  from  lofty 
flag-staffs.  Above  one  of  the  side-doors  is  a  round  window  similar  to 
those  which  the  French  call  ceil-de-bffiuf.  The  palace  is  adjoined 
by  a  sepulchral  chapel,  supported  by  columns  and  containing  figures 
of  the  king's  ancestors,  honoured  by  rich  sacrificial  offerings;  at  the 
door  is  a  choir,  singing  pious  songs  of  remembrance  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  harp,  and  taking  its  time  from  the  hand-clapping 
of  the  leader  (a  custom  still  preserved  in  Egypt).  —  In  the  first 
chamber  of  Tomb  7  (right  wall,  p.  26)  is  a  representation  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Solar  Disc,  with  a  large  peristyle  court  surrounded 
by  a  colonnade.  Pillars  resembling  Caryatides  decorate  the  walls, 
and  above  all  tower  the  lofty  pylons   with  their  hollow  cornice. 
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Not  only  are  the  subjects  of  these  representations  of  great  interest, 
but  the  character  of  the  architectural  drawing  itself  should  be  no- 
ticed. It  is  something  between  a  sketch-plan  and  a  finished  picture. 
The  ground-plan  is  clearly  indicated,  but  at  the  same  time  an  idea 
is  given  of  the  appearance  of  the  external  elevation  of  the  building. 
Clearness  and  truthful  reproduction  of  details  are  aimed  at  here  as 
zealously  as  in  the  figure-drawing.  The  ground-plan  is  first  sketched 
in,  and  tlien  the  outlines  of  the  facades,  and  even  the  doors  and 
trees  are  added  so  far  as  the  space  allows. 

The  forms  of  the  persons  represented  vary  considerably  from  those 
seeniu  tombs  elsewhere.  Almost  all  have  the  same  thickset  body  and 
lean  neck  that  characterize  the  king.  The  figure  of  the  latter  is,  of 
course,  a  portrait;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  courtly  artists  bur- 
dened the  subjects  with  the  weaknesses  of  the  prince  so  that  his  de- 
formities might  not  appear  as  anything  unusual.  Ameuhotep  IV. 
was  certainly  not  a  foreigner ;  but  his  mother  Tii  may  have  been 
one,  and  may  have  installed  her  fellow-countrymen  at  the  Egyptian 
court.  Even  the  highest  dignitaries  have  un-Egyptian  features. 
Among  these  is  the  royal  favourite  Merira,  who  is  represented  on 
the  right  wall  of  Tomb  3,  as  literally  overwhelmed  with  the  golden 
necklaces,  rings,  and  orders,  which  the  Pharaohs  of  the  18th  Dynasty 
delighted  to  shower  on  their  loyal  adherents;  he  stands  in  front  of 
the  royal  family,  the  members  of  which  are  attended  by  fan-bearers 
and  courtiers  of  all  kinds.  'Let  him  receive  gold',  says  tlie  inscrip- 
tion, 'on  his  neck,  on  his  back,  and  on  his  feet'.  Secretaries  make 
a  note  of  the  donations  and  write  out  the  royal  patents,  which  are 
also  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  fourth  necklace  is  being  hung 
round  the  neck  of  Merira,  while  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  banded  to 
him  by  two  officials;  a  third  attendant  holds  three  golden  rings. 
The  Urma,  to  whom  this  favourite  belonged,  were,  in  addition  to 
their  other  dignities,  the  most  learned  physicians  and  high-priests  of 
lleliopolis  (mentioned  in  the  inscription).  The  sickly  prince  ua- 
turally  pays  the  highest  honours  to  his  physician,  one  of  the  Urma 
priests.  Another  of  these  priests,  named  Khui,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Ebers  Papyrus  as  having  prepared  a  famous  eye-salve,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Anienhotep  IV.  may  have  been  blind  or,  at  least,  threaten- 
ed with  blindness.  His  outstretched  neck  suggests  the  attitude 
of  a  blind  man,  and  in  the  song  of  one  of  the  priestesses  by  the 
door-post  of  the  same  tomb  occur  the  words  :  'The  lord  of  goodness 
arises  ....  No  other  one  opens  his  countenance,  healing  his  eyes 
with  his  beams'. 

Tomb  4  contained  the  remains  of  the  'truth-loving'  Auhmes,  the 
royal  secretary,  adjutant  of  the  fan-bearers,  and  first  lord  of  the 
bedchamber.  Here  we  find  one  of  the  great  dignitaries  celebrating 
the  glory  of  the  sun.  He  praises  the  beauty  of  the  setting  of  the 
lord  of  the  lords  and  princes  of  the  earth,  at  sight  of  whom  the 
elect  break  forth  into  rejoicing,  at  whose  rising  aTid  setting  the  whole 
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earth  and  all  lands  sing  songs  of  praise.  The  praise  of  the  king  is 
interwoven  with  the  hymn  to  the  sun :  'Thou  givest  me  honour 
before  the  king  all  my  days.  A  worthy  burial  after  a  long  life  in 
this  land  of  the  light-region  of  the  sun's  disc  was  accorded  to  me. 
I  fulfill  the  span  of  my  life.  I  fulfill  my  life  in  the  completeness 
of  a  servant  of  the  good  god,  who  is  free  to  ascend  every  throne  he 
likes.  I  am  a  vassal  of  the  king'.  Then  follows  a  list  of  the  titles 
of  Aahmes. 

Tomb  6  contains  representations  of  columns,  the  shafts  of  which 
are  encircled  at  regular  intervals  by  rings  resembling  the  tissue 
enveloping  the  joints  of  reeds.  The  capital  consists  of  several  erect 
bell-flowers,  with  dependent  buds  held  together  by  a  ring. 

The  Tomb  of  Huid  (J^o.  7),  the  keeper  of  the  treasury,  also 
contains  much  that  is  interesting.  The  Temple  of  the  Sun,  on  tlie 
right  wall  of  the  first  chamber,  has  already  been  mentioned.  The 
king  is  shown  seated  upon  a  lion-guarded  throne,  illuminated  by 
the  solar  rays,  and  borne  by  several  courtiers.  Before  and  behind 
are  noble  youths  with  large  and  small  fans.  The  same  chamber 
contains  another  striking  and  well-preserved  scene,  representing 
the  studio  of  the  sculptor  Auta,  director  of  the  portrait-sculptors 
(lit.  'givers  of  life")  of  the  king's  mother  Tii.  A  well-executed 
statue  of  this  powerful  but  unlovely  princess  is  being  coloured 
by  the  master  himself,  while  two  younger  sculptors  (s-ankh)  give 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  head  and  legs.  The  sacrificial  scenes 
are  of  the  usual  type.  —  The  name  of  Rhu-en-aten  has  been  almost 
everywhere  obliterated  from  the  cartouches.  The  solar  disc  with 
the  arms  appears  frequently  as  a  kind  of  talisman,  sometimes  above 
the  single  hieroglyphics.  While  demanding  devoted  loyalty  from 
his  subjects,  the  king  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  most  affectionate 
and  happy  relations  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  in  whose  names 
we  recognise  an  echo  of  his  own  (Aten ).  The  wife  is  named  'Beauty 
of  the  Solar  Disc,  the  beauteous  Dame  Ait' ;  the  daughters  are  Merit 
Aten,  the  darling  of  the  suti;  Aten  makt,  the  ward  of  the  sun; 
Ankh-s  en  pa  Aten,  she  who  lives  through  the  sun;  Aten  nefra'  ta 
shera,  beauty  of  the  sun;  the  little  Aten  bekt,  servant  of  the  sun, 
and  so  on.  Tii,  the  mother  of  the  king,  is  already  known  to  us 
(see  above). 

The  -S.  Tombs,  l^,4-l*/2  tr.  from  the  N.  group,  are  not  so  well 
preserved.  The  graves  formerly  stood  open,  and  only  those  parts 
under  cover  have  escaped  serious  injury.  In  1883  Maspero  dug 
deeper  into  the  already  opened  graves,  and  opened  some  for  the 
first  time,  such  as  that  of  Mahu  (p.  27).  The  cartouches  of  Khu- 
en-aten  are  not  scratched  out  in  the  newly  uncovered  tombs.  Of 
special  interest  are  the  recently  discovered  vaulted  passages  with 
steps ,  leading  downwards,  which  are  unlike  any  other  Egyptian 
construction.  It  is  evident  that  these  were  the  actual  burial-places. 
Skulls  of  bodies  which  had  not  been  embalmed  have  been  found 
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here.    The  nortbenmiost  toml)  (No.  3  of  Lcpsius)  shows  us  the  king 
and  his  family  standing  on  a  dais,  below  which  foreign  captives 
are  depicted.    The  royal  pair  receives  rich  tribute.    Those  bringing 
the  gifts  are  Egyptians.    Ai,  to  whom  the  tomb  belongs,  is  adorned 
■with  necklaces  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  his  contributions. 
Numerous  servants  carry  the  sacks  and  bottles  to  the  open  cellar- 
door,  in  front  of  which,   in  a  bending  attitude,  is  a  bailiff  with  a 
staff.   It  is  possible  that  the  cellar  belongs  to  Ai,  and  that  the  gifts 
are  royal  bounties  to  him.  —  The  next  grave  to  the  S.,  on  a  pro- 
jecting hill,   was  excavated  in  1883.    It  was  destined  for  Mahu,  a 
commander  of  the  royal  police,   and  scenes  from  his  life  (Arrest  of 
mountaineers.  Escort  of  the  king's  equipage,  etc.")  are  depicted  on 
the  walls  of  the  first  chamber  (esp.  to  the  right  of  the  entrance). 
In  the  right  side-wall  is  a  door  bearing  a  prayer  in  behalf  of  Mahu 
to  Aten-Ra  (the  radiating   solar  disc).  —  Tlie  next  tomb,  that  of 
the  royal  official  Tutu,   contains  (to  the  right  of  the  entrance)  the 
almost  complete  text  of  a  hymn,  suTig  by  a  priest  in  praise  of  the 
sun:  'The  breath  of  the  wind',  says  the  hymn,  'enters  their  nostrils, 
and  Thy  gift  it  is  that  they  have  being.    All  flowers  bloom  and 
grow  in  their  beds,  and  they  flourish  at  Thy  uprising.   Festal  joy 
arises  at  the  sight  of  Thy  countenance.  All  quadrupeds  hurry  along 
on  their  feet,  all  the  birds  in  their  nests  flutter  their  wings  in  joy'. 
This  tomb  also  possesses  a  'papyrus'  column,  of  unusually  careful 
workmanship  and  elal  orate  ornamentation.    The  basis  of  the  ca- 
pital is  encircled,   among  the  leaves,  by  a  Ura;us-serpent ;  and  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  shaft,   below  the  richly-adorned  band  repla- 
cing the  annuli,    are  singular  decorations  consisting  of  sacrificial 
gifts,  including  many  birds  in  groups  of  five.  — To  the  S.,   at  a 
little  distance,  lies  the  tomb  designated  by  Lepsius  as  No.  1.    This 
also  is  dedicated  to  a  high  dignitary  named  ^7,  perhaps  the  same 
as  in  Tomb  3.    On  the  entrance-wall  to  the  right  is  represented  a 
festival,  which  some  interpret  as  that  of  an  order,  while  others  take 
it  for  the  marriage  of  Ai,  fan-bearer  and  commander  of  cavalry,   to 
the  royal  nurse.    The  king,   denoted  by  the  disc,  his  wife,  and  his 
daughters  stand  on  a  dais.    The  courtiers,  from  the  charioteers  to 
the  military  officers  and  fan-bearers,  receive  with  deep  obeisances 
the  decorations  which  the  Pharaoh,   the  queen,   and  the  princesses 
throw  down  to  them.     The  foremost  dignitary  already  wears  six 
necklaces,  and  the  lady  behind  him  is  just  adding  a  fifth  to  the 
four  she  already  possesses.    A  troop  of  dancers  enlivens  the  pro- 
ceedings by  energetic  leaps  and  contortions,  and  secretaries  make 
a  note  of  the  donations.    To  the  S.   are  several  other  graves,  in- 
cluding those  of  Apii  and  Ramses,  the  latter  a  general  and  chamber- 
lain of  Amenhotep  III.  To  the  N.N.W.  of  these  tombs  lay  the  huge 
residence  of  the  singular  king  Khu-en-aten ,  which  was  perhaps 
destroyed  by  the  same  generation  that  obliterated  his  name  from 
the  cartouches. 
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Beyond  Hagg  el-Kaudil  the  Nile-voyager  passes  several  small 
villages,  but  neither  they  nor  the  scanty  ruins  of  the  Pharaonio 
epoch  near  them  deserve  a  visit. 

In  a  ravine  near  el-Hawatah  (E.  hank)  stands  a  stele  with  a 
hieroglyphic  inscription,  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Harris,  British 
consul  at  Cairo  and  excellently  versed  in  Egyptian  antiquities. 
Farther  on  we  skirt  an  island  and  reach  the  point  on  the  W.  bank, 
between  the  villages  of  el-Geztreh  {i.e.  'island' )  and  eZ-ManJura/t, 
where  the  Bahr  Yiisuf  or  Joseph's  Canal,  an  arm  of  the  Nile,  di- 
verges from  the  main  stream  to  water  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  Libyan  bank,  the  Fayum  (p.  36)  etc.  The  name  of  Joseph,  was 
given  to  it  by  the  Arabs,  who  recognise  in  the  soji  of  Jacob  the  type 
of  all  administrators.  It  probably  owes  its  regulation  if  not  its  origin 
to  Amenemha  111.,  of  the  12th  Dynasty.  Extensive  works  are  now 
in  progress  to  furnish  the  W.  part  of  the  Libyan  bank  with  water 
from   a  point  liigher  up  the  Nile,  near  Assiut. 

About  5  M.  below  the  divergence  of  the  Bahr  Yusuf,  at  some 
distance  from  the  Nile,  lies  Deriit  esh-Sherif  (rail.  stat. ,  p.  1). 
About  11/4  M.  above  (S.  of)  the  fork,  on  the  E.  bank,  are  some 
brick  ruins,  and  1*  4  M.  farther  to  the  8.  are  the  mounds  of  Der 
el-Kuser,  probably  the  site  of  tlie  ancient  Pesda.  This  is  the  N. 
boundary  of  tlie  dum-palms,  w'hich,  liowever,  do  not  attain  their 
full  development  till  farther  up,  between  Assiut  and  Keneh,  where 
we  see  many  line  specimens  (p.  70).  The  Arabian  Mts.,  rising  in 
precipitous  rocky  walls,  approach  the  river.  Swallows,  ducks,  and 
other  birds  inhabit  the  oaves  in  the  porous  rock  on  the  banks,  and 
fly  in  and  out  in  screaming  crowds.  The  cliffs  on  the  right  bank  of 
this  part  of  the  Nile  are  known  as  Gebel  Abu  Fedah.  The  stream 
below  them  is  considered  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  channel 
between  Cairo  and  Assuan.  Violent  winds  blow  round  the  crags, 
and  numerous  sandbanks  impede  navigation. 

The  Arabs  tell  that  a  ship-master  of  Keneh,  having  safely  arrived  at 
Biilak,  was  asked  by  his  friends  how  he  had  passed  the  Gebel  Abu  Feda. 
't^Juite  easily',  was  his  rejoinder,  'there's  no  danger  there'.  An  old  man 
who  overheard  him  remarked:  '■From  your  own  words  I  see  that  you 
do  not  know  this  mountain'.  'I  know  it  as  well  as  my  own  eyes',  said 
the  boatman.  'When  I  return  to  Keneh  I  must  pa's  it  once  more.  If  my 
vessel  sutlers  any  damage  in  doing  .-^o,  I  will  pay  you  10000  piastres,  on 
condition  that  you  pay  me  the  like  sum  if  I  pass  safely.  But  I  give  you 
due  warning  that  I  know  the  Gebel  Abu  Fedah  perfectly  well'.  The  old 
man  accepted  the  wager,  and  the  ship- master  had  his  boat  bound  with 
iron,  engaged  the  1  est  sailors,  and  set  forth.  As  he  approached  the  Gebel 
the  boat  was  assailed  at  first  by  one  wind,  and  afterwards  by  four  storm- 
winds,  each  blowing  from  a  different  quarter.  The  ship,  in  spite  of  its 
iron  fastenings,  was  cast  upon  the  rocks  and  went  to  pieces ;  and  the 
vainglorious  re'is,  as  he  scrambled  ashore  with  nothing  saved  but  his 
life,  cried:  'Gebel  Abu  Fedab,  I  never  knew  you  till  now'.  Numerous 
similar  stories  are  related  of  these  cliffs.  And  no  wonder,  for  nothing 
can  be  more  mysterious  and  spectral  than  their  appearance  at  twilight, 
when  the  dark  swarms  of  birds  lly  towards  the  rocks  and  disappear  as 
suddenly  as  if  engulfed  by  it. 

The  hill  contains  many  rock-tombs,  which  have  not  yet  been  carefully 
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investigated.  Travellers  who  wish  to  do  so  will  find  the  hill  not  a  very 
arduous  climb.  In  dcscendiiii;  they  may  strike  the_  river  at  a  point  a 
little  farther  to  the  S.  and  row  thence  to  the  dhahabiyeh. 

On  the  W.  bank,  3  M.  from  the  river,  lies  el-Kusiyeh,  now  an 
insignificant  fellah  town,  representing  the  ancient  Kusae,  in  which, 
according  to  ^Elian,  Venus  Urania  and  her  cow  (i.e.  Hathor  nelit 
pet  Hathor,  the  mistress  of  heaven)  were  worshipped.  No  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  in  Kusiyeh  itself,  but  elsewhere  the  name 
of  Hathor  occurs  as  the  Lady  of  Kesi.  From  Kesi  came  the  Coptic 
Kiuc-Koui(kos-koo).  and  thence  was  derived  the  Arabic  Kusiyeh. 
At  cl-Hanh,  on  the  E.  bank,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Egyp- 
tian town,  at  the  mouth  of  a  Wadi  ascending  to  the  Arabian  moun- 
tains. The  walls,  provided  in  places  with  window-openings,  are 
high,  but  fragments  of  demotic  inscriptions  show  them  to  be  of  late 
date.  Small  caves  in  the  rocks  contain  bones  from  mummies  of 
men  and  cats. 

Monfaltit,  on  the  W.  bank  (rail,  stat.,  see  p.  1),  an  important 
town  with  lo,'2U0  inhab.,  is  the  seat  of  a  Coptic  bishop  and  con- 
tains several  fine  villas  and  gardens  and  a  bazaar.  Its  market  is 
much  frequented  on  Sun.,  and  it  also  prossesses  a  sugar-factory 
and  a  distillery,  where  date-brandy  ('araki)  is  made,  partly  for  local 
consumption  by  the  Copts  and  partly  for  export.  The  town  lies 
close  to  the  river,  which  must  here  have  greatly  encroached  on  the 
W.  bank  since  the  close  of  last  century.  The  Arabs  translate  Mon- 
faliit  as  'Lofs  place  of  banishment". 

To  the  S.W.  of  Monfalut  lies  Beni  'Adin,  where  in  179S  a  collision 
took  place  between  the  troops  of  General  Desaix  and  the  Arabs.  In  the 
following  year,  just  after  the  arrival  of  a  caravan  from  Darfur,  General 
Llavoust  destroyed  it  as  a  nest  of  rebels,  taking  the  women  prisoners. 
Mohammed  "^Ali  united  his  army  here  in  1820.  Ihe  journey  to  the  oasis 
of  Farafrah  (p.  34S)  is  frequently  begun  here.  The  first  station  to  the 
N.W.  is  the  convent  of  Afaragh,  containing  .50  Coptic  monks. 

Esh-Shekilkil,  a  small  village  on  the  E.  bank,  lies  on  a 
narrow  strip  'of  fertile  land  between  the  Nile  and  the  S.  end  of  the 
rocky  Gebel  Abu  Fedah.  It  is  the  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the 
Crocodile  Grotto  of  Ma'abdeh.  A  guide,  who  may  be  procured  in 
the  village  of  Shekilkil,  is  necessary  to  show  the  best  way  over 
the  stony  hill  and  to  point  out  the  entrance  to  the  cavern,  which 
easily  escapes  the  eyes  of  even  practised  searchers.  Lantern  and 
ropes  are  also  necessary,  and  a  few  strong  sailors  to  handle  the 
latter.  Ladies  should  not  attempt  this  excursion.  The  distance  is 
about  41/2  M.,  and  most  of  the  way  is  up  a  steep  hill.  We  first 
proceed  towards  the  N.W.  to  the  {}'2  hr.)  village  of  el-MnabcMi, 
and  thence  to  the  N.E.  towards  the  hill,  the  plateau  of  which  we 
reach  in  3/^  hr.  A  walk  of  '  2  hr.  towards  the  S.  then  brings  us  to 
the  grotto.  The  entrance  is  in  the  shape  of  a  hole  12  ft.  deep,  into 
wliii^h  we  are  lowered  by  ropes,  a  guide  previously  descending  to 
aid  in  laiidin?.  We  then  creep  on  all-fours  for  some  distance 
through    the    dust    of    ancient    mnmmies,    and    after  some  time 
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ascend  a  branch  to  the  left.  The  passage  in  a  straight  direction 
chiefly  contains  human  mummies,  while  that  to  the  left  is  packed 
with  mummies  of  crocodiles.  Some  of  these  are  of  great  size,  and 
in  other  cases  bundles  of  '26  baby-crocodiles  are  put  up  together. 
Baskets  of  bast  contain  crocodile-eggs,  with  the  shells,  contain- 
ing the  embryo,  still  unbroken.  After  some  time  we  reach  a  more 
spacious  part  of  the  grotto,  where  it  is  possible  to  stand  erect.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  cave  had  a  second  entrance  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  using  the  lights;  two  Frenchmen  who  acci- 
dentally set  fire  to  the  mummy-bandages  were  suffocated  by  the 
smoke  and  burned  to  ashes.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Harris  found 
the  celebrated  papyrus  MS.  containing  fragments  of  Homer's  Iliad, 
which  was  held  in  the  hand  of  the  mummy  of  a  man  wearing  a 
coronal  of  gold.  The  enormous  number  of  Crocodile  Mummies 
found  here  will  astonish  no  one  who  knows  the  following  passage 
in  the  trustworthy  'Abdellatif  (12th  cent.):  'Among  the  animals 
peculiar  to  Egypt  the  crocodile  must  not  be  forgotten,  which  occurs 
in  great  numbers  in  the  Nile,  particularly  in  the  S.  part  of  Sa'id 
(Upper  Egypt)  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cataracts.  There  they 
swarm  like  worms  in  the  water  of  the  river  and  around  the  cliffs 
that  form  the  cataracts'.  In  his  time  there  were  still  crocodiles  in 
the  Delta.  These  animals  are  now  totally  extinct  on  the  lower  Nile; 
none  has  been  seen  for  many  years  between  Cairo  and  Gebel  Abu 
Fedah,  and  they  are  becoming  very  rare  between  the  latter  point 
and  Assuan,  mainly,  it  is  said,  owing  to  the  noise  of  the  steam- 
boats. Even  between  the  First  and  Second  Cataracts  they  are  now 
rare,  though  20  years  ago  they  were  very  frequent. 

The  road  to  Assiut,  which  we  encountered  on  our  visit  to  et-Tell 
(see  p.  22),  leads  across  the  Gebel  Abu  Fedah  and  reaches  the  Nile 
at  Beni  Mohammed,  near  the  S.  base  of  this  hill.  In  the  hill  beyond 
Beni  Mohammed  are  some  tombs  of  the  6th  Dyn.,  with  uninter- 
esting and  half-effaced  representations  of  agricultural  aud  other 
scenes.  In  the  valley  lies  the  Coptic  convent  Dcr  el-Gebrai,  con- 
taining a  Greek  inscription  (discovered  by  Mr.  Harris)  in  the  shape 
of  a  dedication  of  the  camp  of  the  Lusitanian  Cohort,  which  served 
under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  to  Zeus,  Hercules,  aiulNike  (Vic- 
toria). In  the  desert,  between  the  convent  and  the  hills,  are  some 
scanty  fragments  of  walls  of  brick,  which  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  the  fortified  camp. 

Between  Monfalut  and  Assiut  (26  M.  by  water,  17  M.  by  land) 
the  Nile  makes  several  great  bends,  which  occasion  a  good  deal  of 
delay  to  navigation.  The  generally  favourable  N.E.  wind  here 
sometimes  blows  broadside  on,  and  sometimes  even  against  us.  The 
greatest  curves  are  at  Bdkir  el-Menknbdd  aud  el-Amrdg.  EI- 
Menkabad,  Coptic  Man  Kapot  ('potters'  village'),  situated  on  an 
artificial  arm  of  the  Nile,  has  long  been  famous  for  its  pottery.    To 
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the  S.  of  it  lies  Bcnib  (or  Ehnuh)  el-Hammam,  inhabited  by  Copts. 
The  mountains  of  the  E.  hank  now  recede,  and  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Libyan  chain  approach  the  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  grow  several 
fine' groups  of  sycamores.  The  minarets  of  Assiut  now  come  into 
sight,  and  Tiumeroiis  dredgers  are  seen  at  work  in  the  canals.  We 
land  at  el-Hamrah,  the  palm-enclosed  harbour  of  Assiilt,  with  its 
steamers  and  other  boats. 

Passengers  by  railwav  reach  Assiut  in  the  evening  after  dark,  as  the 
train  is  not  due'  till  G.3U  p.m.  and  is  genevally  late.  Those  who  do  not 
wish  to  spend  a  dav  here,  in  order  to  see  the  town  and  the  nei-hliouring 
tombs  (p.  32),  should  at  once  transfer  themselves  and  their  luggage  to 
the  steamer  (dragoman  of  the  steamboat  agents  at  the  station).  The  path 
to  el-Hamrah  (see  above),  a  walk  of  about  20  min.  (donkeys  for  hire),  leads 
along  "the  railwav  track,  and,  as  it  is  not  lighted,  a  man  should  precede 
the  partv  with  a  lantern.  The  train,  however,  often  runs  right  down  to 
the  harbour.  On  reaching  the  steamer  the  traveller  should  at  once  make 
sure  that  all  his  bastragc  has  been  brought  aboard. 

Assist,  Asyiit,  or  SiCit  (New  Hotel,  kept  by  G.  Benols,  near  the  sta- 
tion. i'2s'  per  day,  not  very  good),  '25'2  M.from  P.ulak.  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  now  one  of  the  most  important  towns  on  the  Nile,  con- 
taining 31,600  inhab.,  a  railway  station,  and  steamboat,  post,  and 
telegraph  ofBces.  There  are  British.  American,  French,  German,  and 
Austrian  consular  representatives.  The  public  baths  are  well  fitted 
lip.  The  Egyptian  Mission  of  the  American  Presbyterians  (100  sta- 
tions, 26  churches,  97  schools)  has  one  of  its  stations  here,  with 
iiiterestins:  schools  for  girls  and  boys.  The  sacred  name  of  the  place^ 
Pn  anub  ('town  of  the  wolf-headed  Anubis')  or  Pa  ap  heru  kema 
('S.  town  of  the  way-opener',  i.e.  Anubis)  gave  rise  to  its  Greek 
name  oiLycopoUs  (see  below).  Its  secular  name,  even  in  the  ancient 

kingdom,  was  1k      ^§\         Saut,  Coptic  Siout.     No  other  town, 


except  Medum,  has  preserved  its  ancient  name  with  so  little  change. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  of  columns,  nothing  remains 
of  the  living  quarters  of  the  ancient  town,  but  the  older  part  of  the 
necropolis  contains  some  very  interesting  relics  of  early  times. 

Plothius,  the  greatest  of  the  Xeo-Platonic  philosophers  C205-270  A.  D.), 
was  born  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.,  and  his  system  was  not 
uninfluenced  by  the  prienly  doctrines  of  hi*  native  town.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  4th  cent,  onwards  Christianity  was  dominant  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood.  Pious  believers  took  refuge  in  the  caves  of  the 
necropolis  to  live  a  life  of  penitence  apart  from  the  world.  One  of  these, 
John  of  Lucopolis,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.,  bore  the  reputation  of  a 
saint  and  even  of  a  prophet.  Theodosius  sent  an  embassy  to  him  to  en- 
quire the  outcome  of  the  civil  war.  The  anchorite  foretold  a  complete 
but  bloodv  viclorr,  and  this  prophecy  was  fullillcd  in  the  victory  of 
Theodosius  over  Eugenius  at  Aquileia  in  394  A.D.  The  life  of  the  saint 
of  I. vcopolis  was  written  by  his  friends  Rufinus  and  Palladius.  The  grotto 
that  he  occupied  cannot  now  be  distinguished  from  the  numerous  others 
in  the  hills  :  but  the  rocky  chamber  of  another  hermit  of  the  name  of  John 
can  be  identified  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Eenihasan,  for  he  wrnte  on  the  wall 
the  Coptic  phrase :  'make  pravers  for  me  miserable.  1  am  .lohn'.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life  St.  John 'of  Assiut  lived  in  the  Convent  of  the  Seven 
Hills,  at  the  top  of  the  ridge,  whicli  was  named  after  hiui  the  Convent 
of  St.  John  the  Less.    Makrizi  relates  that  St.  John,  at  the  bidding  of  his 
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teacher,  nnce  planted  and  watered  a  piece  of  dry  wood,  and  that  a  frnit-tree 
sprang  up,  called  the  'Tree  of   Obedience',  yielding  fruit  for   the  monks. 

From  very  early  times  Assiut  was  considered  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  Thehald. 

The  steamers  and  dhaliabiyehs  are  met  at  el-JIamrah  by  donkey 
boys  with  well-saddled  donkeys  and  by  sellers  of  pottery,  which 
can  nowhere  in  Egypt  be  obtained  better  than  here.  The  line  pottery 
of  Assiut,  especially  its  bottles  and  pipe-bowls,  is  justly  celebrated 
and  forms  an  important  article  in  its  export  trade,  which  also  deals 
in  linen,  embroidered  leather  goods,  ostrich  feathers  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  Sudan,  natron,  soda,  and  corn.  It  has,  however,  lost 
part  of  its  commercial  importance  since  the  great  caravans  from  W. 
Africa  have  frequented  other  routes  and  places.  Large  trains  of 
camels  still  come  from  Darfur  and  Kordofan,  generally  encamping 
at  Beni  'Adin  (p.  29),  19  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Assiut.  The  vicinity 
of  Assiut  is  one  of  the  best-cultivated  districts  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  the  fertile  strip  between  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  Mts.  here 
attaining  a  width  of  12  M.  The  province  of  Assiut,  the  mudir  of 
which  resides  here,  contains  234  villages  with  583,596  inhab.  (^incl. 
the  oases  of  Khdrgeh  und  Dakhel).  Near  the  harbour  are  several  large 
palm-gardens,  in  which  also  grow  pomegranate,  fig,  and  other  fruit- 
trees.  These  gardens  are  let  at  enormous  prices  and  produce  rich 
harvests  of  fruit. 

Those  who  have  21/2-3  hrs.  to  spare  should  not  omit  to  ride 
through  the  town  and  to  the  tombs  on  the  slopes  of  the  Libyan 
limestone  hills,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  antiquities,  but  to  see 
the  busy  Oriental  life  in  the  bazaars  and  to  enjoy  the  view  from  the 
graves.  Candles  and  matches  must  not  be  forgotten.  To  visit  Assifit 
from  the  dhahabiyeh  and  to  ride  through  it  takes  about  1  hr.  The 
town  lies  about  3  4  M.  from  the  river  and  is  reached  from  the  har- 
bour by  an  embanked  road  shaded  with  beautiful  trees.  Outside 
the  town  lie  the  long  government  buildings.  The  streets  are  full 
of  busy  life,  especially  on  Sundays,  when  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood flock  into  the  market.  Oriental  wares  are  cheaper  in  the 
bazaars  of  Assiut  than  at  Cairo,  but  European  goods  are  dearer.  The 
better  houses  are  of  burned  brick,  the  meaner  of  sun-dried  Nile 
bricks.  The  facades  on  the  street  are  generally  imimposing,  but  a 
glance  into  one  of  the  courts  of  the  bigger  houses  will  show  that 
the  wealthy  merchants  of  Assiut  are  not  indifferent  to  comfort  and 
display.  The  main  street  intersecting  the  town  from  E.  to  W.  is 
nearly  3  M.  long. 

Necropolis  of  Ancient  Lycopolis.  To  reach  this  from  the  har- 
bour we  require  at  least  3/4  hr.  Riding  through  part  of  the  town, 
we  diverge  from  the  main  street  at  the  point  where  it  bends  to  the 
right  and  proceed  to  the  left,  through  the  cultivated  land  and  across 
a  handsome  bridge,  to  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  hills.  The  dark 
openings  of  the  tombs  and  caves  are  conspicuous  at  a  distance  in 
the  abrupt  sides  of  the  mountain,  below  which  lies  the  new  Arab 
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cemetery.  On  the  way,  especially  in  the  forenoon,  we  often  meet 
funeral  processions,  resembling,  with  their  wailing  women  and 
water -distributors,  those  of  Cairo,  but  producing  a  much  more 
solemn  effect  through  the  absence  of  the  bustle  of  the  crowded 
streets  and  the  presence  of  the  deserted  city  of  the  dead.  Nowhere, 
not  even  in  Cairo,  are  the  funeral  songs  so  strange  and  weird  as 
here,  or  sung  by  such  deep  and  tuneful  voices. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  dismount  and  follow  the  good  path 
which  leads  to  the  most  interesting  tombs.  A  tomb  below,  near  the 
Arab  cemetery,  is  unimportant.  Mighty  grandees  of  the  ancient 
empire,  who  tilled  the  highest  secular  and  ecclesiastical  offices, 
hewed  huge  vaults  in  the  rocks  here  for  the  reception  of  their  mum- 
mies. Other  tombs,  smaller  and  less  elaborately  decorated,  belong 
to  simple  burghers  of  a  later  period  ;  and  there  are  also  holes  in  the 
rock  for  mummies  of  the  jackal,  which  was  sacred  to  Anuhis  Apheru, 
the  local  deity  of  Assiut.  It  is  this  animal  that  the  Greeks  in  this 
instance  wrongly  called  Lykos  or  wolf  (whence  Lycopolis),  but  a 
few  genuine  wolf-bones  have  also  been  discovered  here.  Mummified 
dogs,  kittens,  and  birds  of  prey  have  been  found,  wrapped  in  linen 
bands  and  sometimes  adorned  with  gUding.  Those  who  do  not  ob- 
ject to  creep  into  some  of  the  dusty  and  ill-smelling  holes  will  still 
easily  find  fragments  of  sacred  animals.  The  jackal,  along  with  the 
Urjeus-snake,  "flaunted  proudly  on  the  standard  of  this  nome,  the 
chief  town  of  which  was  the  capital  of  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt  in 
the  time  of  the  ancient  empire. 

The  path,  which  is  well-made  though  somewhat  steep,  leads  us 
first  to  a  large  rock-hall,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  roughly  hewn  in 
the  form  of  a  vault  and  still  bears  traces  of  blue  stars  painted  on  a 
yellow  ground.  Sadly  defaced  inscriptions,  in  the  style  of  the  an- 
cient empire,  cover  the  waljs..  The  hieroglyphics  on  the  door  are  half 
obliterated,  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  this  was  the  grave  of 
Hap-Zefa.  sonofDame  At  at,  a  high-priest,  and governorof  S.Egypt, 
the  Arabs  call  it  htahl  'Antar,  or  the  stable  of  Antar,  a  hero  of 
tradition  (comp.  their  name  for  the  Speos  Artemidos  at  Beniliasan, 
p.  HI.  The  *View  from  this  tomb  is  very  fine.  The  fertile  land 
and  the  Nile  enclosed  by  the  limestone  hills  of  Libya  and  the  Ara- 
bian mountainsinthe  distance  form  a  quiet  but  by  no  means  mono- 
tonous setting  for  the  beautiful  townof  Assiut  with  its  eleven  mina- 
rets and  its  environment  of  palm-gardens.  The  view  is  still  grander 
from  the  higher  tombs.  The  second  chamber  of  this  tomb  is  covered 
with  important  inscriptions.  To  the  right  on  entering  is  one  of 
64  lines,  which  cannot  be  read  without  the  aid  of  a  long  ladder  and 
a  good  lantern.  It  contains  ten  articles  from  the  code  relating  to 
the  worship  of  the  dead,  determining,  amongst  other  things,  the 
sacrificial  gifts  for  the  statues  of  the  deceased.  These  were  trans- 
lated first  by  Maspero  and  afterwards  by  Erman,  while  the  revised 
text  has  been  pubUshed  by  F.  L.  Griffith  (1889).  To  the  left  is 
Baeuekcu's  Upper  Egypt.  3 
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another  almost  illegible  inscription,  engraved,  like  a  palimpsest, 
above  an  older  text  and  referring  to  Hap-Zefa ;  on  the  same  side 
are  cartouches  of  Usertesen  I. 

Higher  np,  to  the  right  (N.),  is  a  row  of  three  tombs  close  to 
each  other,  the  northernmost  of  which  has  been  destroyed.  The 
second  is  the  Kahf  el-'Asdkir,  or  Soldiers'  Tomb,  so  named  from 
the  rows  of  warriors  on  its  S.  waU.  On  the  right  side  of  this  tomb 
is  a  long  and  partly  effaced  inscription,  referring  not  only  to  Klieti, 
father  of  Tef  ab,  the  owner  of  the  tomb,  but  also  to  King  Merikara 
(12th  Dyn.,  ace.  to  Maspero,  of  the  10th  or  Heracleopolitan  Dyn.), 
in  whose  reign  Kheti  lived. 

The  adjoining  tomb  (to  the  left  or  S. ;  No.  3)  contains  a  long  in- 
scription referring  to  Tef  ab ,  a  high-priest  of  Apheni  (Anubis), 
lord  of  Assiut.  A  little  farther  to  the  S.  is  the  tomb  (No.  2)  of  an- 
other Hap-Zefa,  son  of  Ai  and  headman  of  the  district  of  Atef-kheut. 

The  geological  formation  of  this  hill  of  tombs  is  very  interesting, 
especially"  on  account  of  the  numerous  specimens  of  CaUianasse  nilotica 
and  other  fossils  found  on  its  upper  part.  The  limestone  is  so  hard 
that  it  emits  sparks,  and  flints  occur  in  considerable  cjuantity. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  Assiut  there  must  not  be  forgotten  the  small 
piece  of  water  standing  between  the  river  and  the  town,  the  ancient  le- 
gend of  whose  effect  upon  virgins  is  still  half  seriously  related.  Paul 
Lucas  is  probably  the  lirst  author  who  mentions  it,  and  Michaelis  devotes 
a  paragraph  to  it  iu  his  edition  of  Abulfeda's  Description  of  Egypt  (A. 
189):  'be  quo  stagno  fingunt  Siutenses,  ejus  potu  signa  virginitatis  eripi, 
unde  excusatas  habent  novas  nuptas  virginitatem  non  prodentes,  si  stagni 
aquam  degustarunt.  Felix  certe  inventum,  nee  despero  tales  in  vicina  alia- 
rum  quoque  et  Kuropae  urbium ,  quod  felix  faustumque  virginibus 
sit,  fontes\ 

At  Beni  Mohammed  el-KitfUr,  opposite  Assiiit,  are  several  important 
tombs  of  the  6th  Dynasty,  belonging  to  nomarehs  and  (probably)  rela- 
tives of  King  Pepi. 

2.  The  Fayum. 

Comp.  Map,  p.  2, 
A  Tour  thkocgh  the  Fatum,  including  a  visit  to  the  Labyrinth,  the 
site  of  Lake  Moeris  ,  the  Birket  cl-Kurun  with  its  abundant  wildfowl, 
and  the  ruins  in  its  neighbourhood,  takes  6-8  days,  and  requires  a  tent, 
a  dragoman,  and  a  supply  of  provisions.  A  dragoman  charges  30-40  fr. 
a  day  for  each  person,  according  to  the  requirements  of  his  employers, 
and  "for  that  sum  he  is  bound  to  provide  them  with  a  tent,  provisions 
(wine  excepted),  and  donkeys,  or  other  means  of  conveyance,  and  to 
pay  railway  fares  and  all  other  expenses.  A  written  contract  (comp. 
p.  xx),  specifying  the  places  to  be  visited,  the  points  where  some  stay  is  to 
be  made  (on  which  occasions  a  reduced  charge  per  day  should  be  stipulated 
for) ,  and  other  particulars ,  should  be  drawn  up  before  starting.  Those 
who  intend  to  visit  Medinet  el-Fayum  and  its  immediate  environs  only, 
and  who  do  not  object  to  rough  "quarters  for  one  or  two  nights,  may 
dispense  with  a  dragoman  and  a  tent,  but  should  be  provided  with  a 
moderate  supply  of  food.  An  introduction  to  the  mudir  will  be  of  great 
service  in  enabling  the  traveller  to  procure  the  necessary  horses  or  donkeys, 
which  the  inhabitants  are  often  unwilling  to  hire  (comp.  pp.  37,  42). 

Since  the  completion  of  the  railway  this  excursion  has  usually  been 
undertaken  from  Cairo,  but  it  may  "also  be  combined  with  a  visitto 
Sakkarah.  It  was  formerly  usual  to  "visit  the  Fayum  in  connection  with 
a  journey  up  the  Nile,  but  this  plan  entails  needless  expense,  as  the  boat 
and   its   "crew    have   to  be  paid  for  while  lying   idle  for  several  days.     If, 
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however  the  (raveller  prefers  this  plan,  he  disembarks  at  Wastah  and  sends 
on  his  dhahaHveh  to  Benisuef,  which  he  afterwards  reaches  by  railway 
Railway-  from  Cairo  to  Medinet  el-Fayum  (Ligne  de  la  Haute-Egyple), 
75  31.,  in  about  4  hrs.  The  trains  are  often  lute.  -A  t«i°  s*,"U  daily 
at  8  30  a.m.  from  the  Bulak  ed-Dakrur  station,  reaching  Wastah  (p.  11  at 
10  38  a  m  (halt  of  20  min.';  change  carriages)  and  Medinet  el-1-ayum  at 
1215  pirn.  A  second  train  starts  from  Bulak  ed-Dakrur  at  3  p.m.,  reach- 
in^  ^Yastah  at  5.29,  where  the  train  leaving  Assiut  at  8  «  a.m.  arrives  at 
4  '55  p  m  From  Wastah  the  Fayum  train  proceeds  at  5.4o  p.m.,  reaching 
Medineh  at  7  p.m.  -  From  Medinet  el-Fayum  the  line  goes  on  to  Senhur, 
but  for  a  visit  to  the  Birket  el-Kurun  horses  must  be^  brought  from  Me- 
^•neh  (comp.  p.  42l.  -  A  train  leaves  Medinet-el-FajHim  daily  at  9  a.m., 
reaching  Wa.«tah  at  10.15  a.m.  and  Bulak  ed-Dakrur  at  l.lo  am. 

SiTDATioN  ASD  HiSTORT  OF  THE  Fayum.     In   the  great  plateau   of  the 
Ubyan  Desert,  which  rises  300-400  ft.  above  the  sea-level ,  is  situated  the 
province  of  the  Fatdm  (from  the  ancient  Egyptian  ^Phiom     te.  marsh  or 
faki  district),   the  first  of  the  oases  (p.  343f,  which  is  usually  considered 
to  belong  to  the  vallev  of  the  Nile,  and  is  justly  celebrated  tor  its  estra- 
ordinarv   fertilitv   (p. "36).     This   tract  is  in   the   form   of  an  oval  basin, 
840  sqM.  in  area',  and  supports  a  population  of  200.000  souls:  it  is  enclosed 
by  the  Libvan  hills,  which  are  here  of  moderate  height,    and  lies  about 
three-fifths- of  a  degree   to  the  S.    of  Cairo.     It  enjoys  a  remarkably Jine 
climate,   and  has  but  rarely  been  visited  by  the   plague.     This   'land  of 
roses'  is  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful   parts  of  Egypt,    and   more  than 
anv  other  part  of  the  Nile  valley  deserves  the  well  known  epithet  of    the 
gift  of  the  Nile',  bestowed  on  Egypt  by  Herodotus,  as  itis  entirely  indebted 
for  its  fertilitv  to  the  waters  of  the  NUe  with  which  it  is  artificially  irrigated 
The  Sahr  Yu'suf  (p.  28).  a  channel  207  M.  in  length,  which  is  more  probably 
a  natural  branch  of  the  river,  artificially  adapted,  than  a  canal,  diverges 
from  the  Nile  to  the  N.  of  Assiiit.  and  flows  through  a  narrow  opening  in 
the  Libvan    chain    into    the    Fayum.    where    it    divides    into    numerous 
ramifications,  abundantly  watering  the  whole  district.     One  of  it^  branches 
runs  towards  the  N.,  skirting  the  E.  slopes  of  the  Libyan  hills.   At  the  point 
where  the  Bahr  Yusuf  enters  the  Fayum,   the  district  forms  a  plateau  of 
moderate  heiiht.  descending  towards  the  W.  m  tbree  gradations  towards 
the  Birket  ei:Kurun,    a  long,    narrow  lake    extending  from  S  W.  to  N.E 
On    the    easternmost   and   highest   part   of   the    oasis   the  Labyrin  h   and 
Lake  Moeris   fpp.  39,  40)   were    once  situated;  the  central  part  yields  the 
luxuriant   crops   for' which   the   province  is  famous ;   while  the  western- 
most part  chiefly  consists  of  sterile  desert  land      To  the  W.  and  N    of  the 
Birket  el-Kurun   rise   precipitous   limestone  hills,   beyond  which  lies  the 
immense  sandv  desert  of  Sahara.    The  Fayum  must  have  been  reclaimed 
from  the  desert  at  a  verv  early  period,  probably  during  the  early  empire, 
in   the   reign   of  Amenemha  m. ,    as   monuments    of  his   period  indicate 
that  he  was    perhaps   the  first  of  the   Pharaohs   who   sought   to   regulate 
the    whole    course    of   the   Nile.     On   the   Upper  Nile   Prof.    Lepsius  has 
found  Nilometers   constructed   by  that  monarch,    and  in  the  Fayum ,    on 
the  site  of  the  Labvrinth,  a  number  of  blocks  of  stone  inscribed  with  his 
name    The  Greeks  called  him  Ameris,  or  Moens,  and  believed  that  the  lake 
known  to  them    as    'Lake    Maris',    which   they   regarded    as  a  marvel  of 
engineering  skill,    was    named   after   liif-    Jhe  word  mer..   however     is 
the  EKVPtian  for  lake  or  ovcrllow,   so  that  the  great  basin  of  the  Fajum 
was  simplv  -the  lake';  and  it  was  from  his  e.xertions  in  connection  wUh 
the  irrigation  works  that  Amenemha  obtained  the  name   of  Mcens.     We 
learn  from  several  inscriptions,    and  from  a  papyrus   roll  treating  ot  the 
Favum,  that  the  province  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  jw  Ta 
sheL  or  the  lake-land,    and  that  Lake  Moeris  was   called  hun-t,  signi/)'i°g 
the  discharge    or   posterior   lake.     On  its  bank  rose  the  celebrated  Laby- 
rinth,   which   was   probably   renewed   by   the   Bub:«tite  monarchs  of  the 
22nd  Dynasty.     About  the  same  period  the  town  of  Crocodilopolis,  .situat- 
ed on  Lake  Mceris,    and  afterwards    called  Arsinoe  after  the  wife  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus.  was  so  extended    and  embellished  by  Osorkon  I.  that 
it  is  called  the  'city  of  Osorkon  1.'   in   the  inscription  on  the  celebrated 
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stele  lit'  Piaiikhi.  The  wliole  pruvinee  was  at  first  calleii  the  lake-land, 
then  the  district  of  Cvocodilopolis ,  and  lastly  the  Ai-sinoile  Nome.  The 
deity  most  highly  revered  here  was  the  crocodile-headed  Sebek,  the  rep- 
tile sacred  to  whom  was  carefully  tended  iu  Lake  Mffiris.  At  the  same 
time  the  voracious  and  dangerous  monster,  notwithstanding  the  reverence 
paid  to  it  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  inundation,  was  also 
regarded  as  Typhonic,  and  the  Crocodilopolitan  nome  was  therefore 
passed  over  in  the  lists  of  nomes.  —  At  the  period  preceding  that  of  the 
Psamtikides  of  the  26th  Dynasty  the  Labyrinth  appears  to  have  been  used 
as  a  hall  for  great  imperial  assemblies.  At  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Romans  the  products  of  the  Fayum  were  much  extolled.  'The 
Arsinoite  Nome',  says  Strabo,  'is  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  both  on  ac- 
cormt  of  its  scenery  and  its  fertility  and  cultivation.  For  it  alone  is 
planted  with  large,  full-grown,  and  richly  productive  olive-trees,  and  the 
oil  is  good  when  carefully  prepared;  those  who  are  neglectful  may  in- 
deed obtain  oil  in  abundance ,  but  it  has  a  bad  smell.  In  the  rest  of 
Egypt  the  olive-tree  is  never  seen,  except  in  the  gardens  of  Alexandria, 
where  under  favourable  circumstances  they  yield  olives,  but  no  oil.  Vines, 
corn,  podded  plants,  and  many  other  products  also  thrive  in  this  district 
in  no  small  abundance'.  —  Strabo's  description  is  still  applicable  at  the 
present  day.  The  oranges  and  mandarins,  peaches,  olives,  figs,  cactus 
tVuit,  pomegranates,  and  grapes  grown  here  are  much  esteemed,  and  the 
beautiful,  rich-coloured  red  roses  of  the  gardens  of  the  Fayum,  which 
were  once  so  lavishly  strewn  at  the  banquets  of  Cleopatra,  still  thrive 
here.  At  the  statiim  of  Medinet  el-Fayum  small  phials  of  attar  of  roses, 
of  inferior  quality,  are  frequently  oftered  for  sale.  Isma'il  Pasha  devoted 
special  attention  to  this  favoured  part  of  his  dominions.  The  fields,  which 
are  watered  by  means  of  wheels  of  peciiliar  construction,  yield  rice,  sugar, 
cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  besides  the  usual  cereals.  The  beginning  of  No- 
vember is  probably  the  season  at  which  the  traveller  will  obtain  the  most 
distinct  idea  of  the  fertile  character  of  the  district.  —  The  Inhabitanls 
are  fellahin ,  or  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  Beduins.  To  the  latter  race  be- 
long the  'poor  fishermen  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Birket  el-Kurun. 
Many  of  the  peasants  also  call  themselves  'Arabs',  and  the  wealthier  of 
them  are  generally  well  mounted. 

From  "Cairo  to  el-Wastah  (61  M.),  see  p.  1.  Travtllers  coming 
liom  Cairo  change  carriages  here;  stay  of  20  min.  in  the  forenoon, 
17  min.  in  the  afternoon. 

The  branch-line  to  the  Fayiim  runs  towards  the  W.,  across 
cultivated  land,  to  the  village  of  Abu  Rddi,  beyond  which  it  tra- 
verses a  desert  tract  for  35  min.,  and  then  crosses  the  low  and 
bleak  Libyan  chain  of  hills,  reaching  its  highest  point  at  a  level^of 
190  ft.  above  the  sea.  We  then  descend,  cross  the  Bahr  el-Wanidn, 
which  flows  towards  the  15ahr  Yusuf  from  the  N.,  and  then  the  water- 
course of  el-Bats  (p.  38),  and  near  the  station  of  (19  M.)  el-Adweh 
(69  ft.),  on  the  right,  we  again  perceive  cultivated  land.  On  the 
left  is  a  cemetery  with  the  dilapidated  tombs  of  several  shekhs. 
Numerous  palm-branches  are  placed  by  the  tombstones  as  tokens  of 
affection.  On  the  right  stretches  an  ancient  dyke,  which  once  may 
have  belonged  to  the  embankment  of  Lake  Mujris  (p.  40).  Wc 
pass  the  station  of  el-Maslub,  traverse  rich  arable  land,  and  soon 
reach  (231/2  M.)  — 

Medinet  el-Fayftm,  the  'town  of  the  lake-district',  situated  to 
the  S.  of  the  site  of  Crocodilopolis-Arsinoe ,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  province  (Hulel  du  Fayoum,  lOif.  daily ;  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Cairo  quarters  may  also  be  obtained  at  the  American 
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mission-station  or  at  the  liouso  of  the  Italian  cure').  It  contains 
about  40,000  inhab.,  and  is  a  not  unpleasing  specimen  of  an  Egyp- 
tian town.  Between  tlie  station  and  the  town  we  observe  a  peculiar, 
undershot  sakiyeh,  or  water-wheel  driven  by  the  water  itself.  The 
very  long  covered  bazaar  contains  nothing  of  special  interest.  The 
traveller,  even  if  unprovided  with  an  introduction,  should  pay  a 
visit  to  the  mudir,  who  will  protect  him  from  extortion  in  case  of 
any  difficulty  with  the  owners  of  horses  and  otliers  (comp.  p.  34). 
A  broad  arm  of  the  Bahr  Yi'isuf  (p.  35)  flows  through  tlie  middle 
of  the  town.  The  mosque  of  KaitBey,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town, 
now  somewhat  dilapidated,  is  the  only  interesting  building  of  the 
kind.  It  contains  numerous  antique  columns,  brought  from  the 
ancient  Arsinoe,  some  of  which  have  shafts  of  polished  marble  with 
Arabic  inscriptions,  and  Corinthian  and  other  capitals.  Below  tlie 
mosque,  on  the  bank  of  the  Bahr  Yusuf,  are  some  remains  of  ancient 
masonry.  No  ancient  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  here,  but 
the  walls  of  some  of  the  bouses  contain  fragments  which  must 
have  belonged  to  ancient  temples.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  town  the 
Bahr  Yusuf  radiates  into  numerous  branches,  which  water  the 
country  in  every  direction.  The  dilapidated  mosque  of  Sofi  situated 
here  forms  a  picturesque  foreground. 

To  theN.  of  the  town  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Crocodilopolis- 
Arsinoe,  which  has  been  entirely  destroyed.  The  site  is  now  called 
Kom  Fdris.  Many  antiquities,  both  of  the  Roman  and  the  Christian 
period,  have  been  found  here,  including  numerous  small  terracotta 
lamps  and  many  thousand  fragments  of  papyri,  intermixed  with 
pieces  of  parchment.  Most  of  the  papyri  are  Greek  (among  them 
fragments  of  Homer,  Euripides,  Thucydides,  also  of  a  Christian 
catechetical  book),  many  are  Arabic  from  the  2nd  cent,  of  the  He- 
gira  down  to  943  A.D. ;  and  others  are  in  Coptic,  Pehlevi,  Sassa- 
nide-Persian,  and  Meroitic-Ethiopian  characters.  Several  fragments 
in  hieratic  and  hieroglyphic  characters,  the  oldest  from  the  time  of 
Ramses  III.  (about  1300  B.C.^,  have  also  been  discovered.  As  the 
writings  arc  for  the  most  part  tax-papers,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
they  belonged  to  a  tax  office  of  the  town  of  Crocodilopolis,  where 
old  papyri  also  were  used.  A  large  number  of  the  papyri  found 
here  wore  acqiiired  by  Consul  Travers  for  the  Berlin  Museum,  and 
even  a  larger  number  by  Theod.  Graf  and  Archduke  Rainer  for  the 
Austrian  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry  at  Vienna.  The  very  exten- 
sive cemetery  of  tlie  town,  with  its  picturesque  tombstones,  covers 
part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city;  the  highest  of  the  mounds  of 
rubbish  command  a  survey  of  the  wliole  of  tlie  Fayum.  At  the  N. 
end  of  the  ruins,  about  1'  4  M.  from  Medineh,  M.  Scliweinfurth 
discovered  the  remains  of  a  larg(!  temple  with  a  pylon,  in  front  of 
which  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Ameiiomha  I.,  the  founder  of  the  12th 
Dyn.,  and  inside  several  slabs  with  the  name  of  Kamses  the  Great. 
A  head  with  Hyksos  features,  now  in  the  museum  of  Gizeh,  has 
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also  been  found  here.  According  to  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  tlie  temple 
proper,  -which  was  490  ft.  wide  and  had  a  donble  colonnade,  be- 
longs to  the  26th  Dynasty. 

The  village  of  Bihamu,  about  4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Medineh ,  was 
doubtless  once  situated  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Mceris.  It  still  contains 
some  shapeless  ruins  of  ancient  origin,  destitute  of  inscription,  but  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  the  pyramids  which  according  to  Herodotus 
once  stood  in  the  lake.  They  are  now  called  Kwsi  Far'An,  or  chair  of 
Pharaoh,  and  resemble  dilapidated  altars  rising  above  other  fragments  of 
solid  masonry.  If  they  were  once  pyramids,  the  greater  part  of  them 
must  have  been  removed,  as  the  walls  are  nov7  but  slightly  inclined 
inwards.  Distinct  traces  of  the  water  in  which  they  once  stood  are  to 
be  seen  on  their  bases,  and  they  are  still  surrounded  by  remains  of 
walls,  the  purpose  of  which  is  unknown.  ,„    ,,     ,    ,. 

lA  the  fields  near  Ebgig,  or  Begtg,  2^2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Medineh,  lies 
a  fine  obelisk,  broken  into  two  parts,  which  must  have  once  been  at  least 
46  ft  in  height  (route  to  it  rough  and  dirty).  Like  other  obelisks ,  it  is, 
horizontally,  of  oblong  rectangular  shape,  and  its  summit  is  rounded. 
The  inscriptions,  which  are  damaged  at  many  places,  inform  us  that  the 
monument  was  erected  by  Usertesen  I. ,  who  also  founded  the  obelisk 
of  Heliopolis  (Vol.  I.,  p.  333),  and  belonged  to  the  same  family  (Uth  Dyn.) 
as  Amenemba  III. ,  the  founder  of  the  Labyrinth.  —  A  visit  to  Bihamu 
and  Ebgig  is  chiefly  interesting  to  archaeologists,  and  perhaps  to  bota- 
nists also. 

Excursions.  A  whole  day  is  required  for  a  visit  to  the  Pyramid 
of  Hnwdrah&nA.  the  Z«6i/rm</i.  (horse  10,  donkey  5  fr.).  The  ronte 
leads  at  first  for  ^ji  hr.  along  the  bank  of  the  Bahr  Yusuf.  The  first 
village  of  any  importance  is  Vhafeh.  Our  path  traverses  well  cul- 
tivated land  with  numerous  water-wheels.  The  corn  and  cotton 
fields  are  shaded  by  numerous  sycamores,  lebbeks,  palms,  and  ■ 
other  trees.  About  1/2  hr.  from  Uhafeh,  and  beyond  two  smaller 
villages,  we  reach  a  bridge  of  ancient  brick  masonry.  Traversing 
the  sliglitly  undulating  tract  a  little  farther,  we  reach  the  Bahr 
BdCih  MCih  ('river  without  water"),  also  called  el-Bats,  a  deep  chan- 
nel, extending  in  a  wide  curve,  and  terminating  near  the  N.E.  end 
of  the  Birket  el-Kurun  (p.  43).  In  winter  the  water,  which  trick- 
les down  from  its'  lofty  banks,'  forms  a  few  scanty  pools.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  channel  grow  reeds  and  tamarisks.  The  S.  bank 
rises  at  places  nearly  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  26  ft.,  so  that 
the  sequence  of  the  strata  of  the  soil  is  distinctly  observable.  We 
now  ascend  the  plateau  (the  highest  in  tlie  province,  88  ft.  above 
the  sea  level)  on  which  lies  Hawa.ret  el-Kasab  or  Hnivaret  el- 
Makta,  a  considerable  village,  with  a  mosque  (readied  inl^^hr. 
from  Medinet  el-Fayiim).  The  traveller  may  apply  to  the  Shekh-el- 
Beled  (prefect  of  the  village)  for  a  guide  to  the  pyramid  of  Hawarah. 
If  the  water  is  high,  and  the  canals  have  to  be  avoided,  we  have 
to  make  a  circuit  of  nearly  2  hrs.  to  the  Labyrinth,  but  by  riding 
through  the  water,  where  necessary,  it  may  be  reached  in  3/4  hour. 
The  longer  route  is  preferable,  as  it  passes  several  relics^  of 
antiquity.  A  little  beyond  the  village  rises  the  bridge  of  Kandtir 
el-Agani,  the  ten  buttresses  of  which  rest  on  a  foundation  of  mas- 
sive stone.   We  continue  to  ride  along  an  ancient  embankment,  and 
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thus  reach  the  Katasantah  structure,  which  consists  of  a  terrace  of 
six  carefully  jointed  steps  of  large  and  well-hewn  blocks,  hut  hears 
no  inscription  whatever.  We  cross  the  Balir  el-WardCm,  which 
now  intersects  the  ruins  near  the  Pyramid  oi"  Hawarah,  and  which 
is  sometimes  called  by  the  Arabs  Ua/ir  el-Melekh  ox  Bahr  esh-Sherki, 
i.e.  river  of  the  East.  On  the  E.  side  lies  the  mass  of  huildiugs, 
which,  according  to  Lepsius,  was  probably  the  Labyrinth  (see  be- 
low). In  order  to  obtain  a  survey  of  these  interesting  ruins  the 
traveller  is  recommended  to  ascend  at  once  the  Pyramid  of  Ha- 
warah. This  consists  of  unburnt  bricks  of  Nile  mud  mixed  with  straw 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  370),  and,  when  its  sides  were  perfect,  covered  an  area 
of  upwards  of  116  sq.  yards.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  structure  is  a  natural  mass  of  rock,  39  ft.  in  height.  The 
dilapidated  summit  is  easily  reached  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  flight  of 
well-worn  steps.  The  entrance  to  the  pyramid,  on  the  S.  side,  was 
discovered  in  1889  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie.  The  tomb  chamber 
is  22  ft.  long,  8  ft.  wide,  and  6  ft.  high ;  it  was  covered  with  three 
large  slabs  of  stone  and  contained  two  sarcophagi,  one  of  them  of 
polished  sandstone  without  inscription,  and  fragments  of  an  ala- 
baster vase  with  the  name  of  Amenemha  III.  The  chamber  was 
filled  with  water  to  a  depth  of  3  ft. 

Towards  the  S.  we  observe  a  congeries  of  chambers  and  passages 
of  unburnt  bricks,  bounded  by  the  Bahr  esh-Sherki,  and  pronounced 
by  Lepsius  to  be  the  right  side  of  the  Labyrinth,  and  the  only  part 
of  it  which  is  to  some  extent  preserved.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Pyramid  there  was  doubtless  a  similar  collection  of  rooms  which  has 
now  disappeared ;  and  several  other  structures  beyond  them,  of  which 
traces  still  remain,  must  have  once  existed  there.  The  whole  Laby- 
rinth must  have  been  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe.  Between  the  wing 
of  the  Labyrinth  which  still  exists,  and  that  which  has  disappeared, 
lies  an  extensive  space  strewn  with  broken  pottery,  in  the  middle 
of  which  are  large  fragments  of  a  magniflceut  ancient  temple.  The 
base  of  the  shaft  of  a  small  papyrus  column,  and  a  capital  of  the  same 
order,  both  in  the  red  stone  of  Assuan,  with  sculptured  stalks  and 
foliage,  are  worthy  of  notice.  Some  blocks  disinterred  here  bearing 
the  name  of  Amenemha  III.  have  again  been  covered  with  sand. 
Several  large  blocks  of  limestone  are  also  observed  in  the  middle  of 
this  large  court  of  the  Labyrinth.  The  inscriptions  are  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed,  but  faint  traces  of  painting,  and  the  symbols  o-==- 

(aa)  and  ^  (u),  are  still  recognisable.  From  the  traces  still  ex- 
isting, the  whole  structure  would  appear  to  have  occupied  an  area 
of  8800  sq.  yds. ,  and  the  large  inner  court  an  area  of  about  60  acres. 
The  Ancient  Labyrinth.  Accdrding  to  Brngsch,  the  Greek  name  Laby- 
rinthos,  wliith  has  been  ditl'erenlly  interpreted,  is  derived  from  'erpa', 
or  'elpa-ri»hiuit%  i.  e.  the  'Temple  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lake'.  The  in- 
scriptions found  here  by  Lepsius  prove  that  it  was  founded  by  Amen- 
emha  III.    of    the    12th    Dynasty.      Herodotus     declares     that    the    Laby- 
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rinth,  wliich  was  afterwards  reckoned  as  'one  of  the  wonders  of  tlie 
world',  was  so  vast  as  to  surpass  all  the  buildings  of  the  Greeks  taken 
together  and  even  the  Pyramids  themselves.  For  the  best  description 
we  are  indebted  to  Strabo,  who  visited  the  Labyrinth  in  person.  He 
says:  'There  is  also  the  Labyrinth  here,  a  work  as  important  as  the 
Pyramids,  adjoining  which  is  the  tomb  of  the  king  who  built  the  Laby- 
rinth. After  advancing  about  30-40  stadia  beyond  the  first  entrance  of 
the  canal,  there  is  a  table-shaped  surface,  on  which  rise  a  small  town 
and  a  vast  palace,  consisting  of  as  many  royal  dwellings  as  there  were 
formerly  nomes.  There  is  also  an  equal  number  of  halls,  bordered  with 
columns  and  adioining  each  other,  all  being  in  the  same  row,  and  form- 
ing one  building,  like  a  long  wall  having  the  halls  in  front  of  it.  The 
entrances  to  the  halls  are  opposite  the  wall.  In  front  of  the  entrances 
are  long  and  numerous  passages  which  have  winding  paths  running 
through  them ,  so  that  the  ingress  and  egress  to  each  hall  is  not 
practicable  to  a  stranger  without  a  guide.  It  is  a  marvellous  fact  that 
each  of  the  ceilings  of  the  chambers  consists  of  a  single  stone,  and 
also  that  the  passages  are  covered  in  the  same  way  with  single  slabs 
of  extraordinary  size,  neither  wood  nor  other  building  material  having 
been  employed.  On  ascending  the  roof,  the  height  of  which  is  incon- 
siderable, as  there  is  only  one  story,  we  observe  a  stone  surface  con- 
sisting of  large  slabs.  Descending  again,  and  looking  into  the  halls,  we  may 
observe  the  whole  series  borne  by  twenty-seven  monolithic  columns.  The 
walls  also  are  constructed  of  stones  of  similar  size.  At  the  end  of  this 
structure,  which  is  more  than  u  stadium  in  length,  is  the  tomb,  consist- 
ing of  a  square  pyramid,  each  side  of  which  is  four  plethra  (400  ft.)  in 
length,  and  of  equal  height.  The  deceased,  who  is  buried  here,  is  called 
Ismandes.  It  is  also  asserted  that  so  many  palaces  were  built,  because  it 
was  the  custom  for  all  tlie  nomes,  represented  by  their  magnates,  with 
their  priests  and  victims,  to  assemble  here  to  offer  sacritiee  and  gifts  to  the 
gods,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  most  important  concerns.  Each  nome 
then  took  possession  of  the  hall  destined  for  it.  Sailing  about  a  hundred 
stadia  beyond  this  point,  we  next  reach  the  town  of  Arsinoe',  etc.  This 
description  of  Strabo  is  confirmed  by  the  contents  of  two  papyri,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  museum  of  Gizeh,  the  other  in  private  possession  (Mr. 
Hood).  The  deities  of  66  districts  are  enumerated  here,  24  of  whom  be- 
long to  Upper  Egypt,  20  to  Lower  Egypt,  and  22  to  the  Fayiim. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  should  consider  these  huildings 
of  Nile  bricks  as  remains  of  the  ancient  Labyrinth,  or  rather  as 
tombs.  Certainly  nothing  Is  left  that  recalls  in  any  way  the  splen- 
dour of  the  old  'wonder  of  the  world'.  Except  some  blocks  of  lime- 
stone, nothing  remains  of  the  extensive  structures  once  erected 
here,  save  the  pyramid  'at  the  end  of  the  labyrinth'. 

To  the  N.  of  the  pyramid  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  discovered  some  mummy 
coffins  with  carefully  painted  heads  (now  in  London).  Of  still  greater 
value  are  the  portraits  found  at  el-Rubaydt,  13  M.  to  the  :N.E.  of  Me- 
dinet  el-Fayum,  which  were  purchased  and  brought  to  Europe  by  M.  Theo- 
dore Graf. 

lake  Moeris.  The  object  of  Lake  Moeris,  which  has  long  since  been 
dried  up,  was  to  receive  the  superfluous  water  in  the  case  of  too  high 
an  inundation,  and  to  distribute  its  contents  over  the  fields  when  the 
overflow  was  insufficient.  Strabo  describes  Lake  Moeris  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  'Owing  to  its  size  and  depth  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the 
superabundance  of  water  during  the  inundation,  without  overflowing  the 
habitations  and  crops;  but  later,  when  the  water  subsides,  and  after  the 
lake  has  given  up  its  excess  through  one  of  its  two  mouths,  both  it  and 
the  canal  retain  water  enough  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  natural  means,  but  at  both  ends  of  the  canal  there  are  also 
lock-gates,  by  means  of  which  the  engineers  can  regulate  the  influx 
and  efflux  of  the  water.'  The  lock-gate,  which  in  ancient  times  ad- 
mitted the  water  conducted   from   the'  Nile   by    the    canal  into  the  lake. 
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was  probably  situated  near  tbe  morlern  el-Lahdn  (see  below),  the  name  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  old  Egyptian  ^Ho-hun''  or  -Lo- 
hiin\  i.e.  'the  mouth  of  the  lake',  and  the  site  of  which  was  probably 
once  occupied  by  the  town  of  Ptolemais. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  Sitiiaiion  and  Form  of  the 
Ancient  Lake.  Linant-Bey,  arguing  from  the  considerable  difference  of 
level  between  the  two  lakes,  maintains  that  the  Birket  el-Kurun  (Lake 
of  the  Horns,  p.  43)  could  never  have  formed  part  of  Lake  Moeris,  as  wag 
formerly  supposed,  and  he  asdgns  to  the  latter  a  much  smaller  area  than 
was  attributed  to  it  under  the  earlier  theory.  Placing  it  farther  to  the 
S.E.,  nearer  to  the  Labyrinth  and  el-Lahiin,  he  makes  its  boundary-line 
run  towards  the  S.S.W.  of  Jtedinet  el-Fayum  to  the  Birket  el-G/iarak,  and 
intersect  the  desert  of  Shf'k/i  AhmeU,  where  the  ancient  height  of  the  wa- 
ter, which  far  exceeds  the  level  attained  in  modern  times,  has  left  its 
traces  ;  it  then  leads  to  Kalamshah,  turns  to  the  N.  to  Der,  and  then  to 
the  E.  and  S.E.  to  Dimishkineh,  follows  the  embankment  of  Pillatcdiie/t, 
and  passes  Nawaret  el-Kehir  and  the  bridge  oi el-Lahiin  (seebelow).  Hence  the 
boundary  leads  by  Di'mmo  towards  the  N.E.  to  Seleh^  and  thence  to  the  W. 
to  Bihamu  (p.  38) ;  then  again  to  the  S.,  and  thus  returns  to  Medinet  el- 
Fayum.  — A  somewhat  fatiguing  journey  of  2-3  days  will  enable  the  trav- 
eller to  complete  this  circuit  of  the  bed  of  the  lake,  which  is  now  dried 
up.  Recently,  however.  Mr.  F.Cope  Whitehouse,  relying  upon  the  great 
circumference  assigned  by  Herodotus  (II,  149)  to  the  lake,  of  3(300  stadia 
(reduced  by  Linant  to  360)  or  about  335  31.  (Pliny  says  230  31.),  and  upon 
measurements  made  by  himself  on  the  spot,  ascribes  a  considerably  larger 
area  to  tbe  lake  than  Linant,  and  maintains  that  it  extended  on  the  S.W. 
to  the  Wddi  Raydn.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  ancient  times  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Fayum  could  be  laid  under  water,  so  that  even  the  Birket 
el-Kurun  belonged  to  Lake  3I«ris,  but  that  the  entire  system  was  meant 
for' the  watering  of  the  Fayum  alone  and  not  of  the  Nile  valley  or  the 
Delta.  Considering  that  the  bed  of  the  lake  must  annually  have  been  raised 
by  the  deposit  of  Nile  mud,  it  follows,  that  as  soon  as  the  raising  of  the 
embankments  and  the  removal  of  the  mud  were  discontinued,  the  lake 
must  have  become  unserviceable,  especially  after  the  lock-gates  at  el- 
Lahiin  fell  to  decay,  each  oiiening  of  which,  as  Diodorus  informs  us, 
cost  50  talents  (i.e.  about  ll,250i.?).  The  discharge  of  the  superfluous 
water  probably  ran  through  the  Bahr  Belah  3Iah,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  {p.  .38) .  or  through  the  Wadi  Nezleh  (p.  42),  both  of  which 
fall  into  the  Birket  el-Kiu-un.  The  ancient  conjecture,  that  the  latter 
discharged  part  of  its  water  into  the  .Sahara  (or,  as  Herodotus  says,  the 
'Libyan  Syrte'J,  was  not  an  unnatural  one. 

A  visit  tr)  the  Pyramid  of  el-lahun  or  Illahiin  is  only  interesting  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  convincing  themselves  of  the  truth  of  Linant's 
hypothesis,  and  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  boundaries  of  the  old  bed  of 
the  lake  (see  above).  The  pyramid,  which  is  built  of  Nile  bricks,  may  be 
reached  from  Hawiiret  el-Kasab  in  4-5,  or  from  the  Labyrinth  in  3-4  hours. 
It  has  been  recently  been  opened  by  Frascr.  The  discovery  of  an  ala- 
liaster  altar  with  the  name  of  I'sertesen  II.  renders  it  probable  that  the 
pyramid  was  built  by  that  monarch.  A  smaller  pyramid  lies  to  the  N.K. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  embankments,  which  were  tolerably  well 
preserved  in  the  time  of  the  Kbalifs,  are  not  without  attraction.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  liydraulic  engineering  should  also  inspect  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bahr  Yilsuf  into  the  Fayiim. 

About  '/z  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  pyramid  of  el-Lahun,  Jlr.  Flinders  Pe- 
trie  discovered  a  temple  in  1889.  and  close  beside  it  the  ruins  of  the  town 
I/a-Useriesen-holep.  now  called  Kahun.  The  latter  was  founded  by  User- 
tesen  II  (i2th  Dyn.)  for  the  labourers  on  his  pyramid.  Among  the  articles 
found  here  were  pottery,  flint  and  copper  impiements  of  the  12th  Dyn., 
numerous  papyri  of  the  same  period,  a  statuette  of  Si-Sebck  (l3th  Dyn.). 
a  wooden  stamp  of  Apepi,  and  a  large  wooden  door  of  Osorkon  I. 

Oiirob,  11/2  31.  to  the  W.S.W.  of  Ulahiin  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  owed  its  origin  to  Tutmes  III.,  who  built  a  temple  there.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  foreigners.     Mr.  Petrie  discovered  here  fragments 
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of  DOttery  of  the  time  of  Tutankhamon  and  Ramses  11.,  resembling  the 
most  ancient  potsherds  found  at  Mycenw.  The  coffin  of  Amentursha, 
discovered  here,  is  now  at  Oxford.  The  pottery  bears  Egyptian  stamps, 
but  also  letters  of  the  Cyprian,  Phoenician,  and  other  alphabets. 

Birket  el-Kurun  a.\\i Kasr  Kurun  (tent,  horses,  provisions,  etc., 
comp.  p.  34).'  The  Railway  from  Medinet  el-Fayum  via  Senru  and 
Abu  Oonsheh  to  [15  M.)  Ahuksah  (see  below)  and  thence  to  Sen- 
hur  and  (71  2  M.)  Tirseh  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  con- 
veyance of  sugar-cane  to  the  manufactories  of  the  Khedive.  Trav- 
ellers going  by  railway  (one  train  daily  from  Medineh  to  Abuksab, 
starting  about  noon,  and  performing  the  journey  in  about  1  hr.) 
must  take  horses  with  them  for  the  continuation  of  their  journey. 
The  following  routes  are  all  practicable,  but  the  third  is  to  be 

preferred :  —  ,        j      j 

(1")  We  proceed  by  land  via  Nezleh  (where  boats  must  be  ordered 
for  the  passage  of  the  lake")  to  Kasr  Kurxin;  then  by  water  to 
Dlmeh  and  again  by  water  to  the  S.  bank  of  the  lake,  situated  in 
the  latitude  of  Senhxlr,  which  lies  about  4  M.  inland.  The  horses 
should  be  sent  on  from  Kasr  Kurun  to  the  lake  (unless  the  some- 
what refractory  guides  refuse  to  obey),  in  order  that  we  may  ride 
to  Senhiir,  and  thence  to  Medinet  el-Fayum.  Four  or  five  days  are 
required  for  the  excursion ;  the  points  of  interest  are  mentioned  in 
the  third  route.  The  road  from  Nezleh  (see  below)  to  Kasr  Kuriin 
( 4  hrs.)  leads  through  the  desert,  past  the  remains  of  a  small  temple, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Knsr  el-Bendt,  or  'Maidens'  Castle'.  ^ 

(2)  If  the  traveller  renounces  Dimeh  and  Kasr  Kurun,  and  is 
satisfied  with  the  sport  to  be  obtained  in  the  Bahr  el-Wadi,  he  may 
easily  make  the  excursion  in  21/.2-3  days.  On  the  first  day  the  route 
skirts  the  railway  (see  above)  to  (2  hrs.)  Senru;  it  then  leads 
through  a  plantation  of  opuntia,  the  growth  of  which  is  so  gigantic 
that  it  almost  resembles  a  forest,  and  across  a  sandy  tract  overgrown 
with  tamarisks  to  (2  hrs.)  Abuksah,  situated  on  a  hill,  and  com- 
manding a  fine  survey  of  the  lake  and  the  Libyan  mountains.  At 
the  N.  base  of  the  hill  near  the  railway  station  (see  above)  is  a  sugar 
manufactory,  superintended  by  a  Frenchman,  who  accords  a  kind  re- 
ception to  travellers.  We  now  proceed  to  the  S.W.  across  meadows, 
and  through  a  somewhat  marshy  district,  to  (27.3  hrs.)  Absheh,  sit- 
uated close  to  Nezleh.  (The  traveller  is  recommended  to  spend  the 
night  in  a  tent  rather  than  among  the  Beduins. )  Next  day  we  tol- 
low  the  valley  of  the  Bahr  el-W(Mi  (or  Bahr  NezWi),  which  is 
bounded  by  large  mud-hills,  to  the  lake  (21/2  l"s.),  where  we  spend 
the  middle  of  the  day.  (The  numerous  dead  fish  on  the  bank  of  the 
lake  render  its  proximity  unpleasant ;  boats  are  to  be  had  from  the 
Beduins.)  In  the  evening  we  return  to  Absheh,  and  on  the  third 
day  to  Medinet  el-Fayiim. 

(3)  Four  days  at  least  are  required  for  the  somewhat  longer 
route  via  Senhur  and  the  lake  to  Kasr  Kurun,  if  the  traveller  wishes 
to  visit  Dimeh,   and  shoot  on  the  lake.     The  route  first  skirts  the 
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railway  and  the  villa  of  Mahmud  Bey,  and  then  passes  the  tomb  of 
a  shekh,  where  a  draught  of  good  water  is  offered  to  the  traveller 
by  a  dervish.  A  number  of  dry  ditches  must  be  crossed,  and  also 
several  canals,  where  the  traveller  on  horseback  will  hardly  escape 
from  wetting  his  feet  when  the  water  is  high ;  if  he  rides  on  a 
donkey,  he  should  get  the  Arabs  to  carry  him  and  his  saddle  across. 
The  tields  which  we  pass  are  remarkably  well  cultivated,  and  the 
eye  rests  with  pleasure  on  trees  of  various  kinds,  including  fine 
olives  in  the  gardens,  with  hedges  of  cactus.  The  vegetation  is  most 
luxuriant  in  the -neighbourhood  of  Fk/mm,  a  village  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  slope,  but  inhabited  by  a  thievish  population.  The 
Biihr  et-  Tahuneh  (^'raill  river'),  one  of  the  broader  canals,  must  be 
crossed  here.  Beyond  this  point  the  country  is,  at  places,  green  and 
well  irrigated,  and  at  others  dry  and  sterile.  One  part  of  the  route, 
which  is  flanked  by  luxuriant  gardens  of  olives,  pomegranates,  and 
figs,  is  very  muddy.  After  a  ride  of  fully  three  hours  we  reach  the 
locks  and  the  bridge  Kanatir  Hasan.  The  large  body  of  water  of 
the  canal,  which  is  conducted  from  the  Bahr  Yiisuf,  here  falls  into 
a  channel,  which,  with  many  ramifications,  conveys  it  to  the  fields 
of  Senhur. 

The  large  village  of  Senhfir  (rail,  station,  see  p.  42)  lies  on  the 
border  of  the  second  plateau  of  the  province.  Those  who  visit  Ha- 
warah  (p.  38)  reach  the  first  plateau,  while  the  second  is  crossed  on 
the  way  to  Senhur;  the  third  lies  at  our  feet  when  looking  down  on 
the  Birket  el-Kurun  from  the  great  Kom,  i.e.  the  ruin-strewn  hill 
to  the  N.  of  tiie  village.  The  handsome  house  of  the  Shekh  el- 
l^eled  offers  good  accommodation,  and  even  quarters  for  the  night. 
The  traveller  should  make  a  bargain  here  for  a  boat  with  the  shekh 
of  the  fishermen.  About  30  fr.  for  the  day,  and  a  bakshish  for  the 
rowers  (of  whom  6-8  are  necessary  for  speed),  are  demanded. 

Senhur  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient,  and  not  unimportant, 
town,  of  which  large  heaps  of  ruins  still  remain.  Roman  walls  are 
traceable  in  many  places.  A  large  building  has  recently  been  ex- 
cavated by  the  peasants  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  hard  bricks 
of  which  it  is  built,  but  part  of  it  has  already  been  removed.  No 
remains  of  columns  or  inscriptions  have  been  met  with. 

From  Senhur  to  the  Birket  cl-Kurun  takes  about  l'/2  hr.  The  route 
leads  tbroufjh  sugar-plantations.  '\\'^e  reach  the  lake  noar  the  peninsula 
known  as  el-Gezireli,  on  which  stands  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  short  distance 
to  the  W.  are  the  scanty  remains  of  el-IJammdm.  The  traveller,  after 
having  ridden  to  the  lake,  should  not  forget  to  order  his  horses,  which 
return  to  Senhur,  to  await  him  for  the  return-journey  at  the  spot  where 
ho  has  quitted  thcni.  or  to  order  them  to  meet  him  in  good  time  on  the 
hank  of  the  lake  by  Xozleh  fsee  p.  42). 

The  Birket  ei-Knrtn  (^iake  of  the  horns')  owes  its  name  to 
its  shape,  which  resembles  that  of  slightly  bent  cows'  horns.  It 
measures  34  M.  in  length,  and,  at  its  broadest  part,  is  about  ()'/■_>  M- 
wide.  It  is  situated  on  the  same  level  as  the  Mediterranean,  and 
its  depth  averages  13  ft.    The  greenish  water  is  slightly  brackish 
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(scarcely  fit  for  drinking),  and  alaounds  in  fisli ,  some  of  wlaicli 
are  very  palatable.  The  right  of  fishing  is  let  by  government,  and 
the  -whole  of  the  fishermen  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  are 
in  the  service  of  the  lessee,  who  receives  one-half  of  the  catch. 
The  boats  (merkeb)  are  very  simply  constructed,  being  without 
deck  or  mast ;  the  traveller  must  take  up  his  quarters  on  the  floor- 
ing in  the  stern ;  none  of  the  boats  have  sails,  for,  as  the  fish  al- 
ways go  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wind,  the  fishermen  have  to 
row  against  the  wind  in  order  to  catch  them.  Numerous  pelicans, 
wild  duck,  and  other  water-fowl,  frequent  the  lake.  The  banks 
are  extremely  sterile;  on  the  N.  side  are  barren  hills  of  considerable 
height.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake  rises  a  mass  of  rock,  resembling 
a  table,  and  serving  as  a  landmark.  Near  the  S.  bank,  from  E.  to 
W.,  lie  the  villages" of  A'a/V  Tamlyeh,  Tirseh,  Senlmr,  Abuksah,  Be- 
sliuai,  and  A&tl  Gonsheh ;  the  ruins  of  Dimeh  are  situated  on  the  N. 
bank,  but  there  are  no  other  villages  of  importance.  A  the  S.W. 
end  of  the  lake  is  the  promontory  of  Khashm  KhnlU,  overgrown 
with  tamarisks  and  reeds,  the  creeks  of  which  afford  good  landing- 
places.  Ascending  thence  across  the  desert,  we  reach  the  temple  in 
about  IV4  hours.  The  fishermen  object  to  pass  the  night  on  the 
bank  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kasr  Kurun,  being  afraid  of  the  Be- 
duins  and  the  'Afrit'  (evil  spirits). 

Kasr  Kurfin  is  a  tolerably  well  preserved  temple,  probably  of 
the  koman,  or,  at  the  earliest,  of  the  Ptolemaic  period.  Before 
reaching  it  we  observe  numerous  traces  of  an  ancient  town, 
which  has  now  disappeared.  The  ground  is  strewn  with  blocks 
of  hewn  stone,  burnt  bricks,  broken  pottery,  and  fragments  of 
glass.  A  circular  foundation  wall  indicates  the  site  of  an  ancient 
cistern,  while  other  walls  seem  to  liave  belonged  to  vineyards.  The 
walls  of  the  temple  consist  of  carefully  hewn  blocks  of  hard  lime- 
stone. This  temple,  like  almost  all  the  shrines  in  the  oases,  was 
dedicated  to  the  ram-headed  Ammon-Khnum,  as  is  proved  by  the 
only  two  figures  of  this  deity  which  still  exist.  They  stand  opposite 
to  each  other  at  the  highest  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  upper 
story  of  the  open  roof. 

The  temple  is  20  yds.  in  width  across  the  facade,  and  29  yds.  m  length. 
The  entrance,  facing  the  E.,  is  approached  by  a  lofty  and  carefully  con- 
structed platform,  14  yds.  in  length,  forming  a  fore-court,  on  the  b.  side 
of  which  rises  a  massive  structure  resembling  a  tower.  Adjoining  the 
facade  of  the  temple,  to  the  W.  of  the  entrance  door,  rises  a  ma,ssive, 
semicircular  projection,  resembling  the  half  of  a  huge  column._  <->"  H^e 
lower  floor  are  the  apartments  of  the  temple  which  were  dedicated  to 
worship,  divided  into  a  triple  prosekos,  and  leading  to  the  Sekos  or  sanc- 
tuary. In  the  first  three  rooms  the  ground  slopes  down  towards  the  sanc- 
tuarv,  which,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cella,  adjoins  the  third  room  ot  tne 
prosekos,  and  (as  in  the  case  of  other  temples)  was  divided  into  three 
small  rooms  at  the  hack.  The  sanctuary  is  Hanked  by  two  narrow  pas- 
sages, each  of  which  is  adjoined  by  three  rooms.  The  rooms  of  the  pro- 
sekos also  have  adjacent  chambers  from  which  we  may  enter  the  cellars, 
or  ascend  by  two  ilights  of  steps  to  the  upper  floor  with  its  dillerent  apaiM- 
ments,  and  thence  to  the  roof,  whence  we  olitain  an  extensive  view  ol  the 
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remains  (if  (he  ancient  city,  of  Ihe  lake,  and  the  desert.  Each  ^s,te  of  this 
curious  building  is  surmounted  by  a  winged  disc  of  the  sun  ;  and  over 
the  doors  leading  into  the  second  and  third  rooms  of  the  prosekos  and 
into  the  sancluary,  instead  of  the  ordinary  concave  cornice,  there  is  a 
series  of  Urseus  snakes,  which,  with  their  outstretched  heads  and  bcnd- 
ng  necks,  together  form  a  kind  of  cornice.  The  names  of  several  trav- 
ellers are  engraved  on  the  stone  of  the  first  room,  including  those  of  Paul 
Lucas,  E.  Pococke,  Jomard,  Boux,  d'Anville,  Coutelle,  Bellior,  Burton, 
Belzoni,  Hyde,  and  Paul  Martin.  Kasr  Kurun  has  also  been  visited  by 
Lepsius.     There  are  no  ancient  inscriptions  remaining. 

To  the  E.  of  the  large  temple  are  situated  two  smaller  Roman  temples, 
in  tiderable  preservation,  the  larger  of  which,  situated  300  paces  from  the 
.smaller,  is  not  without  interest.  Its  walls  (18  ft.  by  19  ft.)  consist  of 
good  burnt  bricks,  and  its  substructures  of  solid  stone;  the  cella  ter- 
minates in  a  niche  resembling  an  apse;  on  each  of  the  side-walls  are 
two  half-columns,  which,  as  the  fragments  lying  on  the  ground  show, 
belong  to  the  Ionic  order.  There  are  also  some  less  important  ruins 
covering  an  extensive  area,  but  nothing  has  been  found  among  them 
dating  from  an  earlier  period  than  the  Roman.  The  construction  of  the 
walls,  the  architectural  forms,  and  many  coins  found  here,  are  Roman  ; 
and  nime  of  those  small  relics  of  the  period  of  the  Pharaohs,  which  are 
usually  found  so  abundantly  among  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  have  been  dis- 
covered here.  This  was  perhaps  the  site  of  the  ancient  Dionysias,  a  town 
which  probably  sprang  up  on  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  military  station, 
situated  on  th«  extreme  western  side  of  Egypt.  On  the  outskirts  of  the 
ruins  are  walls  which  perhaps  belonged  to  gardens  ;  there  must  also  have 
been  once  an  aqueduct  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  and 
their  gardens  with  water. 

From  Kasr  Kurun  to  Dhneh  is  one  day's  journey.  Dimeh  is 
situated  opposite  to  the  point  at  which  we  approach  the  lake  from 
Seiihiir.  The  scanty  ruins  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  lake  [Ei-Hmn- 
mi'imah^  etc.},  are  not  worthy  of  a  visit ;  Taut  the  ruins  of  Dimeh,  al- 
tliodgh  no  inscriptions  have  been  found  there,  present  some  attrac- 
tion. A  street,  400  yds.  in  length,  formerly  embellished  with  figures 
of  lions,  leads  to  a  platform  on  which  an  important  temple  once 
stood.  The  numerous  blocks  scattered  about  here,  Tesembling  mill- 
stones, and  apparently  artificially  rounded,  are  discovered  on  closer 
inspection  to  be  of  natural  formation.  The  paved  court  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  brick  wall,  and  the  temple  itself  contained  several 
apartments;  a  peristyle,  with  columns  now  in  ruins,  led  to  the  en- 
trance. Notwithstanding  tlie  imperfect  state  of  the  ruins,  they 
suffice  to  prove,  that  a  town  of  very  considerable  importance,  per- 
haps the  ancient  Bacclils,  once  stood  here. 

3.  From  Assiut  to  Belianeh. 

Comp.  Map,  p.  8. 

107  JI.  Steamhoat  upstream  in  7  hrs.,  downstream  in  6'/j  hrs.  The 
niail-s(camer  stops  for  the  night  at  Girgeh,  both  in  ascending  and  de- 
scending. The  length  of  the  Uiiaiiahiveii  Votace  depends  upon  the  wind. 
With  a  favourable  wind  it  takes  about  twice  as  long  as  the  steamboat 
voyage;  to  Sohdg  4  hrs.,  thence  to  Girgeh  6  hrs.,  and  thence  to  BeiU'meh 
3  hrs.,  in  all  about  13  hrs. 

The  voyage  from  Assifit  to  Akhmim  leads  through  an  extremely 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  district.  Well-tilled  fields,  broader  on  the 
W.  than  on  the  E.,  adjoin  both  banks  of  the  river,   and  are  shaded 
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hy  fine  palms  and  Nile  acacias,  especially  near  the  riverside  villages. 
Here,  as  in  most  of  Egypt,  large  quantities  of  pigeons  are  kept  by 
the  peasants,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their  droppings,  which  form  the 
only  manure  used  in  the  fields,  the  dung  of  the  cattle  being  dried 
and  used  as  fuel.  Large  pigeon-houses,  not  unlike  pylons,  are 
visible  in  all  the  villages,  and  huge  flocks  of  pigeons  are  seen 
wheeling  in  the  air  or  settling  like  a  dark  cloud  on  the  fields.  Most 
of  these  pigeons  are  of  the  common  grey  species,  and  attain  a  con- 
siderable size,  but  many  pretty  little  reddish-grey  turtle  doves  are 
also  seen.  The  traveller  is  at  liberty  to  shoot  these  birds,  ^hich  m 
the  form  of  a  pigeon-pie  with  olives  form  a  most  acceptable  addi- 
tion to  his  larder,  but  he  should  exercise  this  liberty  with  discretion 
and  not  rob  the  harmless  fellah  of  too  many  of  his  feathered  triends. 
The  pigeons  really  consume  more  than  they  produce  so  that  tlieir 
encouragement  by  the  fellahin  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  serious 
mistake  in  their  husbandry. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  Egyptian  agriculture  may  utilise 
the  opportunity  of  an  unfavourable  wind  to  go  ashore  here.  h  oi- 
merly  convent  after  convent  occupied  this  district,  and  he  gardens 
of  the  monks,  according  to  Makrizi,  made  it  possible  lor  the  tra- 
veller to  walk  continually  in  the  shade.  A  few  ^o'^^ents  still  remain 
such  as  theDgr  er-Rtfeh  (W.  bank),  on  the  slope  of  he  Libyan 
hills  8  M  to  the  S.W.  of  Assiut,  with  the  tomb  of  lutus,  son  ol 
Rahotep  and  commander  of  the  archers,  and  other  ancient  Egyptian 
graves  The  inscriptions  prove  that  Shas-hotep,  the  capital  ol  tbe 
Hypselite  nome,  lay  in  this  vicinity,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  identi- 
fled  with  the  modern  Shuteb.  Of  the  Christians  who  resided  heie  in 
the  ilth  cent,  we  are  told  that  they  spoke  Greek  as  weU  as  Coptic 
Interesting  Coptic  MSS.  may  still  reward  the  searcher  in  all  these 

""""yhTtraveller  need  not  break  his  journey  between  Assiut  and 
Akhmim   as  even  the  antiquarian  will  derive  little  prolit  from  the 
f^^a  ryTemains  on  this  pari  of  the  river.      Wastah,  nearly  opposit 
Assiut  perhaps  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Contralycopolis.  In 
tToeMRllLn,  I  the  E.  of  the  villages  of  el-OhoreMyeh  and 

Natafeh,  is  an  alabaster  quarry.  ,^.^^,,-\     ,„  ^sri- 

15  M  Butig  or  Abutig  (steamboat  and  mail  station),  an  agn 
cultui-al  iown  on  the  W.  b!nV  with  10,800  inhab.  and  a  -all  lu.r- 
bour  filled  with  Nile-boats,  lies  in  the  ancient  ^yPfelite  ome  ihe 
present  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  <^<>--'^f^'^^'!'^ ^Tol 
Lyptian  name  Ha-abeti  into  the  similarly-sounding  Greek  na  it  ot 
'AS-A-ofApotheke;  Coptic  Tapothyke),  i.e.  Storehouse  an  ad- 
ndrablTJiame  for  the  chfef  town  of  a  district  so  fertile  m  gram. 
Among  the  Hellenes  it  was  generally  known  as  Abotis. 

AtBedari  on  the  E.  bank,  2  M.  from  the  river,  are  some  rude 
xock^tombs  without  inscriptions.  On  the  W.  bank  follow  the  mail 
steamboat-stations  Sedfeli  and  Temeh. 
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By  folluvving  the  Arab  hills  wc  roach,  5'/v!  M.  from  Scdfeh,  EdMne/i, 
with  four  large  quarries  in  the  hard  limestone  rock  and  some  tombs  of 
the  old  empire  with  roughly  cut  calyx-capitals  and  half-effaced  sculptures. 
Similar  tombs  are  found  at  Shi'kh  Gdber  and  Der.  a  little  to  the  S.K. 
Near  Ilamatiiyeh,  in  the  steep  side  of  the  rocky  hill,  are  three  grottoes, 
one  above  another,  containing  ancient  tombs  with  inscriptions  and  re- 
presentations, belonging  to  the  royal  offlcials  Afa  and  Kakes.   In  antiquity 


1 


the  place  was  named  Ka-kJtent  1    1 1 1 1 11  ^^  ©  (Upper  Kau  ;   see  below). 

141/2  M.  Kau  el-Kebir,  situated  in  tlie  plain  on  the  E.  bank, 
is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  bills,  containing  rock-tombs  witb  sculp- 
tures and  large  quarries  witb  some  demotic  representations.  Tbe 
few  inscriptions  refer  to  tbe  old  empire.  Stamped  bricks  found 
in  the  mounds  of  debris  belonged  to  tbe  buildings  of  the  18th  Dy- 
nasty. The  quarries  contain  ornaments  and  representations  of  the 
Roman  period.  Kau  el-Kebir  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ant(vopolis,  capital  of  the  Antffiopolitan  nome,  in  which  the  hero 
Antaeus  and  other  deities  were  worshipped.  An  inscription  found 
here  reads :  Avxafto  y.al  xoi;  auvvdoi?  0£oT?,  'to  Antaeus  and  his 
divine  colleagues'.  In  ancient  Egyptian  it  was  called  the  'Nome 
of  the  two  Gods',  probably  in  commemoration  of  the  contest  be- 
tween Seth  and  Horus.  According  to  the  myth  Antseus,  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Gaa,  was  a  giant  of  immense  strength,  whom  Osiris, 
on  his  journey  through  the  world  to  introduce  the  vine  and  the 
culture  of  grain,  appointed  his  vicegerent  over  the  land  bordering 
on  Ethiopia  and  Libya.  Busiris  was  governor  of  the  land  to  the  E. 
Antjeus  used  his  giant's  strength  to  overcome  and  slay  strangers, 
and  Uercules  had  to  try  conclusions  with  him  when  he  landed  in 
Libya  to  steal  the  cattle  of  Geryon.  After  a  violent  struggle,  Her- 
cules succeeded  in  strangling  his  huge  opponent.  The  deciding 
contest  between  Typhon  (Seth)  and  Osiris,  or  rather  Horus,  son 
and  representative  of  Osiris,  took  place,  according  to  the  version  of 
the  legend  adopted  by  Diodorus,  at  Antseopolis,  although  the  in- 
scriptions, and  notably  tlie  great  Horus  text  of  Edfu,  relate  that  the 
struggle  raged  from  one  end  of  the  Nile  valley  to  the  other.     The 

Egyptian   name   of  Kau   was  (^:£1  zl   ^        Tu  ka,  or  'town  of  tbe 


T 


lofty  mountain ,  whence  is  derived  the  Coptic  Tkou.     It  was  also 

known  as   "^-^^  |  ^  Zez.  According  to  Golenischeff  Antieus  was  an 

Kgyptian  mountain-god  (from  ant  =  mountain),  whom  the  Greeks 
compared  with  their  Dionysus.  A  representation  of  Antaeus  men- 
tioned by  Wilkinson,  in  which  lie  appears  with  his  head,  like  Helios, 
surrounded  with  rays,  and  accompanied  by  the  goddess  Ncphthys, 
has  recently  been  re-discovered  by  Golenischeff  in  the  N.E.  angle 
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of  the  hill  behind  Kau  el-Kebir.  Two  of  the  piers  of  the  grotto  iu 
which  the  representation  occurs,  bear  pictures  of  Autaiis. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  an  interesting  temple  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  old  town,  of  which  the  last  column  was  washed  away 
by  the  Nile  in  1821.  Jomard,  who  described  this  temple  during  the  French 
Expedition,  when  the  water  already  lapped  its  foundations,  foretold  its 
fate.  The  temple  was  dedicated  by  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  his  wife 
Cleopatra  to  Anta'us  and  was  restored  by  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  and 
his  colleague  Veru.'i  (164  A.L).).  Thi.s  information  Avas  conveyed  by  a 
double  inscription,  in  Greek  and  iu  hieroglyphics,  over  the  portal.      The 

bulls  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  SC^  Sf5i  )f?i  (Kdu)  probably 
denoted  the  name  of  the  town.  The  temple  was  built  of  limestone  and 
was  at  least  225  ft.  long,  52  ft.  wide,  and  51  ft.  high.  Its  entrance  faced 
the  river.  The  IS  columns,  which  were  arranged  in  3  rows,  were  87  ft. 
high,  with  a  diameter  of  27'/i  ft.,  and  ended  in  palm-leaf  capitals.  If  the 
gigantic  blocks  that  Jomard  found  on  the  ground  were  really  parts  of 
the  ceiling,  they  exceeded  in  size  those  of  Karnak,  which  now  excite 
our  astonishment.  One  of  them  was  32  ft.  long,  4'/4  ft.  high,  and  5'/*  ft. 
thick,  and  must  have  weighed  at  least  48  tons. 

To  the  S.  of  Kau  el-Kebir  the  ISile  makes  a  bend  to  the  \V.  and 
forms  an  island  by  dividing  into  two  branches.  On  the  "\V.  arm  (W. 
bank),  to  the  N.  of  the  island,  lies  Kau  el-Gharbl  [W.  Kau),  the 
seat  of  a  rebellion  in  1865,  which  had  important  consequences  for 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt  and  about  which  the  Oriental 
facility  in  forming  tradition  has  already  woven  numerous  legends. + 
The  fellahin  scarcely  venture  to  utter  the  name  (Ahmed  Tayib)  of 
the  hero  of  this  uprising,  but  speak  of  him  with  bated  breath  as  a 
Messiah,  who  will  one  day  return.  He  is  said  to  be  still  living,  in 
Abyssinia.  High  up  on  the  S.  side  of  the  hill  of  Kau  are  some 
more  rock-tombs. 

i1\'2  M.  Sdhel,  on  the  W.  bank,  is  the  station  for  the  town  of 
Tahtah,  situated  2  M.  inland,  with  3000  inhab.  and  a  frequented 
cattk'-market. 

On  the  E.  bank,  a  little  higher  up,  rises  the  Gebel  Shekh  el- 
Haudeh,  with  ancient  quarries  and  (high  tip)  tombs  hewn  in  the 
rock,  the  openings  of  which  are  visible  from  the  river.  The  material 
of  which  the  temple  of  Antieopolis  was  built  was  procured  in  the 
large  quarries  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mountain,  and  consists  of  a 
hard,  fine-grained,  grey  shell-limestone,  which  smells  unpleasantly 
when  rubbed  but  admits  of  a  splendid  polish.  —  The  next  steam- 
boat stations  are  el-Mnrayhdt  and  Shendawin,  both  ontheW.  bauk. 
A  large  market  is  held  in  the  latter  every  Saturday.  On  the  E.  bank 
of  the  stream,  which  here  encloses  several  islands,  are  some  rock- 
tombs,  witliout  inscriptions. 

261/2  M.  Sohag  (Hotel  du  Nil,  on  the  river-bank ;  British  and 
American  consular  agents),  on  the  W,  bank,  has  recently  become 
the  seat  of  the  mudir  in  place  of  Girgeh  and  contains  a  very  hand- 
some government-building.  The  Mudiriyeh  contains  521,413  inhab. 


t  For  details  of  the  revolt  of  Ahmed  Tayib   and  its   suppression,  see 
Lady  Dutf  Gordon's  Letters  from  Egiipt  (London  18116.  1S75), 
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and  is  650  sq.  M.  in  extent.  The  Canal  ofSohag,  wliicli  leads  hence 
to  Assiut,  keeps  to  the  "VV.  and  is  intended  to  convey  the  water  of 
the  rising  Nile  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  Libyan  Desert. 

On  this  canal  lies  Effeh  (Iffu),  tbe  ancient  Aphroditopolis.  so  named 
triim  Ihc  sandals  (tdO  made  out  of  tbe  skin  of  Seti.  About  2  M.  from  Etfcb 
is  tlie  Red  Convent,  Dir  el-Alimar,  also  called  Der  Abu  Bishdi.  Tbose  who 
wish  to  visit  the  Red  Convent  and  the  similar  White  Convent  (one  of  the 
regular  excursions  of  the  passengers  by  the  'four  weeks'  steamer)  may 
liire  asses  at  Sohag  and  ride  via  fJemnu  towards  the  Libyan  Desert.  The 
old  church  of  the  convent,  a  basilica  with  nave  and  aisles,  is  a  very 
ancient  structure  of  brick,  with  elaborate  capitals  and  a  richly  articulated 
apse.  The  outer  walls,  decreasing  in  thickness  towards  tbe  top,  and  the 
concave  cornice  above  the  portal,  are  interesting  forjtheir  reminiscence  of 
ancient  Egvptian  art.  Abu  Bishai,  the  founder  of  the  convent,  is  said  by 
Wansleb  to  have  been  a  penitent  robber,  and  he  afterwards  acquired  such 
a  reputation  for  sanclitv  that,  according  to  Makrizi,  3(X)0  monks  placed 
themselves  under  his  care.  The  recluse  after  whom  the  White  Convent 
(Der  el-Abi/ad  or  Dcr  Abu  Hhaiitidi)  was  named,  is  stated  to  have  been 
one  of  his'  pupils.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  farther  to  the 
S.E.,  and  mav  perhaps  be  rather  called  a  Christian  village  than  a  convent, 
as  husbands,  wives,  and  children  live  here  in  families.  The  walls  of  the 
church  are  built  of  hewn  stone,  probably  taken  from  the  adjacent  ruins 
of  A/kribis  (Shckh  Hamcd),  dating  from  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  im- 
perial periods.  It  dates  at  latest  from  the  5th  cent,  and  is  a  basilica  with 
nave  and  aisles.  The  columns  vary  in  height  and  thickness,  and  the 
capitals  are  partly  of  later  date.  The  chancel  ends  in  three  vaulted  apses. 
The  cupolas  are  adorned  with  poor  frescoes,  and  the  other  decorations  are 
also  wretched.  —  In  the  hills  to  the  W.  of  the  White  Convent  are  a  few 
late  rrck-tonibs,  one  of  which,  according  to  the  inscription,  is  that  of 
Ermius,  son  of  Archibius. 

61/2  M-  Akhmim,  a  steamboat  and  mall  station  on  the  E.  bank, 
also  reached  from  Sohag  by  a  shorter  land-route,  is  a  thriving  little 
town  with  about  10.000  inhab.,  including  1000  Christians,  some 
of  whom  are  Koman  Catholics,  with  a  chapel  of  their  own.  The 
Aveckly  market  on  Wed.  is  much  frequented,  and  the  bazaar  is  well- 
stocked.  The  numerous  cotton  mills  produce  the  cloth  for  the  blue 
shirts  of  the  fellahin  and  for  the  long  shdla  (pi.  shdldt),  or  shawls 
with  fringes,  which  the  poorer  classes  wear  on  state  occasions  and 
for  protection  a,i:aiiist  cold.  These  articles,  which  have  been  made 
here  since  the  time  of  Strabo,  are  extraordinarily  cheap.  Akhmim 
stands  on  the  site  oi  Khemmh  or  Panopolis,  generally  held  to  be  the 
most  ancient  town  on  the  Nile,  though  this  honour  probably  belongs 
to  the  venerable  This-Abydos.  on  theAV.  bank  (p.  53).  The  deity 
specially  venerated  here  was  the  form  of  Ammon  Generator  known 
as  Ammon  Khem,  also  called  at  a  later  date  Min,  an  appellation 
formed  by  drop],ing  the  Khem  and  abbreviating  the  Amen.  Thus 
it  is  called  ItJ.vnc,  i.e.  belonging  to  Min.  For  a  figure  of  this  deity, 
who  appears  in  the  most  ancient  texts,  see  Baedeker  s  Lower  Egypt, 
p.  137.  Diodorus,  wbo  among  other  classical  writers  gives  us  mu(;h 
information  about  Khemmis- Panopolis,  calls  it  X£[J.[J.a),  whence 
proceed  the  Coptic  Shmin  and  the  Arabic  Ekhmim  or  AWimtm.  Its 
profane  name  on  the  monuments  is  A-pu. 

Herodotus  (II,  91)  distinguishes  tbe  citizens  of  Khemmis   as  the  only 
Kgyptians  who  favoured  Greek   customs   aid   relates   that   they   erected  a 
Uakdekek's  Upper  Kgypt.  4 
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temple  to  Perseus,  worshipped  Mm  with  Hellenic  rites,  and  held  games 
in  his  honour.  The  citizens  claii'  ed  Perseus  as  a  native  of  their  town 
and  told  the  garrulous  Halicarnassian  that  he  had  visited  Khemmis,  when 
on  his  way  to  Libya  in  pursuit  of  the  Gorgon's  head,  and  had  recognised 
them  as  his  kinsmen.  A  statue  of  him  stood  in  the  temple-  From  time 
to  time  the  hero  revisited  Khemmis,  leaving,  as  a  sign  of  his  presence, 
bis  saudals,  which  were  two  ells  long;  the  finding  of  these  was  con- 
sidered a  portent  of  good  fortune.  The  festival  of  pole-climbing,  celebra- 
ted in  honour  of  Khem,  probably  suggested  his  identification  with  the 
Greek  Pan.  —  It  is  obvious  that  Ptrseus  has  been  confused  with  Horus, 
the  destroyer  of  Typhon-Seth.  Among  the  various  forms  assumed  by  the 
'Libyan  Monster'  in  his  long  battle  with  Horus  was  that  of  a  dragon  or 
serpent,  while  Horus,  like  Perseus,  was  supported  by  wings  in  his  en- 
counter;  hence  the  mistake  of  Herodotus.  In  any  case  he  is  excusable 
for  seeking  in  Egvpt  the  home  of  Perseus,  whose  genealogy  may  be  traced 
back  to  lo".  i  It  "is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  later  author  states  that  the 
Persea  tree  was  first  planted  in  Egypt  by  Perseus.  -\s  no  goat-footed 
deities  have  been  so  far  discovered  in  the  Egyptian  cult,  it  is  •■-■omevvhat 
difficult  to  explain  how  Khem  came  to  be  identified  with  Pan,  unless  on 
account  of  his  Priapian  characteristics.  The  Pans  and  satyrs  at  Khemmis 
first  receiveil  and  disseminated  the  news  of  the  death  of  Osiris,  and  hence, 
says  Plutarch,  the  sudden  dread  and  confusion  of  a  multitude  is  called 
panic.  Akhmim  is  thus  the  true  home  of  Panic  Fear.  A  while  bull  and  a 
black  cow  were  sacred  to  Khem.  He  appears  in  the  triad  along  with  the 
child  Horus  and  Isis  Sekhet,  surnamed  t-erpa  (trepha),  whence  the  Greeks 
may  have  formed  the  name  Triphis.  TryphEEna  was  also  a  cognomen  of 
some  of  the  queens  of  the  Ptolemaic  line. 

Kliemmis  still  flourislied  in  the  Roman  period,  and  its  ancient 
and  fanions  temple  was  finally  completed  in  the  12tli  year  of  Trajan. 
After  Christianity  established  itself  here,  the  vicinity  of  Panopolis 
became  crow-dcd  with  convents.  Nestorius,  Bishop  of  Constantin- 
ople, who  had  been  banished  to  the  oasis  of  Ilibeh  (Khargeh, 
Egypt.  Heb,  p.  352)  on  account  of  his  disbelief  in  the  divine 
motherhood  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  attacked  there  by  the  plunder- 
ing Blemmyes,  and  carried  captive  into  the  Thcba'id,  where  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  prefect  of  Panopolis,  to  avoid  a  charge 
of  wilful  flight.  He  died  in  Panopolis-Akhmim.  Even  after  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  Islam,  the  temple  of  the  'great  town'  of 
Akhmim  was,  as  Abulfeda  and  other  Arabs  relate,  among  the  most 
important  remains  of  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  Edrisi  gives  the 
following  account  of  it:  'At  Akhmim  we  see  the  building  called  the 
Earba  (i.e.  Perpa,  Coptic  for  temple),  which  the  first  Hermes  erected 

before  the  flood (of  many  ancient  temples)  that  of  Akhmim 

is  the  most  enduring  and  also  the  most  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  sculpture.  In  truth  we  find  represented  in  it  not  a  few  stars 
only,  but  also  various  arts  and  artists,  along  with  numerous  in- 
scriptions. The  building  lies  in  the  midst  of  Akhmim'.  Since  this 
account  a  great  part  of  the  town  must  have  vanished,  as  the  temple 
ruins  now  lie  outside  it,  to  the  N.  They  are  neither  extensive  nor 
beatitiful,  but  are  of  interest  to  the  savant,  because  they  belonged, 

t  Danae,  the  mother  of  Perseus,  was  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  son 
of  Abas,  son  of  Lvnceus  and  Hvpermnestra.  Lynceus  was  the  son  of 
Aigvptos,  and  Hvpermnestra  was  the  daughter  of  Danaos,  from  whom 
the'line  runs  up  "through  Eelos,  Libye,  and  Epaphos  (Apis)  to  lo. 
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as  the  above-nicntioiied  Greek  inscription  informs  ns,  to  the  old 
temple  of  Pan,  who  is  Lere  represented  in  an  ithyphallic  form.  Al- 
most all  the  inscriptions  are  rapidly  becoming  effaced,  and  the  same 
fate  is  overtaking  a  circle  divided  into  twelve  parts  and  supposed  to 
be  intended  for  the  Zodiac.  Of  the  second  temple  of  Khemmis, 
which  Uerodotus  describes  as  dedicated  to  Perseus,  the  only  re- 
mains are  a  few  stones  of  the  18th  Dynasty  and  some  scanty  frag- 
ments of  a  building  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  lioman  period.  These  are 
rcaihed  by  the  water  when  the  Nile  overfloivs  its  banks  and  are 
^Tadually  being  swept  away. 

In  1884  Maspeni  discovered  an  extensive  IfecropoUs  adjciining  a  Coptic 
monastery  among  the  mountains  to  the  N.E.  of  Akhmim.  Thousands  of 
mummies  have  been  taken  thence  and  some  of  them  were  sent  to  Europe. 
A  vLsit  to  this  necropolis  is  well  worth  undertaking.  The  best  plan  is 
to  secure  the  company  of  K/ialil-SaHar,  keeper  of  the  Egyptian  Museum, 
and  ride  with  him  to  the  X.E.,  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains.  On 
a  hill  beyond  the  villa'_'e  of  (3/4  hr.)  el-Hawaisheh  we  see  the  deserted  Coptic 
monastcrV,  round  which,  in  a  wide  circle,  lie  the  tombs,  now  mostly 
dest roved.  Thev  date  from  the  6th  Dynasty  (Pepiseneb,  Khemankhteta, 
Ankhu,  etc.)  down  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  period.  The  grave  of  Tutu, 
son  of  Sit  asra  (daughter  of  Osiris),  with  liturgical  inscriptions,  is  well 
preserved  (1S85).  Most  of  the  mummies  found  here  were  in  good  preser- 
vation, and  many  cmtained  rolls  of  papyrus.  Among  thera  were  many 
priests  (at|  and  priestesses  (ahl)  of  Khem,  whose  genealogies  are  carried 
up  for  eight  or  ten  generations. 

The  town  of  Akhmim  has  now  become  the  seat  of  an  active 
trade  in  mummies.  Objects  of  considerable  interest  au-d  value  may 
often  be  obtained  from  the  dealers  in  antiquities,  but  relic-hunters 
should  not  try  to  make  purchases  in  the  presence  of  the  keeper  of 
the  museum. 

Continuing  our  journey  up  the  Nile,  we  soon  see,  close  to  the 
E.  bank,  a  conspicuous  convent-village,  resembling  a  fortress.  On 
account  of  its  whitewashed  walls  the  sailors  call  it  Der  el-Abyad, 
a  name  that  properly  belongs  to  the  monastery  mentioned  at  p.  49, 
which  lies  much  farther  to  the  W.  About  50  men,  women,  and 
children  occupy  the  convent,  which  has  little  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter in  its  mode  of  life.  The  pretty  little  church,  built  of  liglit 
and  dark  bricks,  is  lighted  by  cupolas,  the  largest  of  which  is  above 
the  nave.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  wooden  s(^reens. 
The  Hekel,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  at  the  E.  end,  is  carefully  enclosed. 
In  the  nave,  below  the  dome,  stands  the  reading-desk  of  the  priests, 
and  at  the  W.  end  of  the  church,  separated  from  the  priests,  are 
the  seats  for  the  laity.  The  paintings  are  wretched,  and  there  are 
no  old  MSS. ;  but  the  church  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  Coptic 
place  of  worship  and  is  worth  visiting,  especially  as  it  is  only 
f)  min.  walk  from  the  river.  The  monks  are  very  obliging  and  are 
grateful  for  a  small  donation  (1  fr.,  Is.,  or  more).  —  Thomu,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison,  must  have  lain  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

5V2  M-  el-Menshiyeh,  a  steamboat  and  mail  station  on  the 
W.  bank,  is  merely  a  peasants'  town,  with  very  few  houses  of  a 

4* 
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better  class.  It  was  probably  founded  by  Soter  I.  and  in  the  time 
of  the  Pharaohs  it  was  called  Neshi  and  Pasehck  (CrocodUopolis), 
afterwards  Pse-ptulmnios;  under  the  Ptolemies  it  was  known  as 
Ptolcmdis-Hermiu  Pasui  (dwelling  of  the  crocodile).  The  officials 
of  Abydos  also  resided  here.  The  mounds  and  river-walls  at  Men- 
shiyeh  (no  inscriptions)  are  certainly  extensive,  but  still  it  is  diffl- 
cult  when  face  to  face  with  them,  to  credit  the  statement  of  the 
usually  trustworthy  Strabo  :  'farther  on  is  the  town  of  Ptolemais, 
the  largest  in  the  Thebaid  and  not  inferior  in  size  to  Memphis.  Its 
constitution  is  drawn  up  in  the  Hellenic  manner'.  The  Ptolemaic 
kino-s  who  died  here  received  the  same  honours  as  the  manes  of  the 
Pha'iaohs  at  Abydos.  According  to  Leo  Africanus  Menshiyeh  was 
the  seat  of  an  African  prince  named  Hawara.  Numerous  antiquities 
have  been  found  here  lately. 

Before  we  reach  Girgeh  the  mountains  on  the  Arabian  bank 
approach  close  to  the  stream.  At  several  points  are  rock-tombs, 
either  wholly  destitute  of  inscriptions  or  with  none  but  obliterated 
specimens. 

12', 2  M.  Girgeh,  on  the  W.  bank,  is  a  steamboat-station,  with 
post  and  telegraph  offices ;  the  tourist-steamers  stop  for  the  night 

Gii-creb  which  is  336  M.  from  Bulak  and  235  W.  from  Assuan,  has 
l.een  from  'time  immemorial  the  station  where  the  Nile-boatmen  halt  to 
hake  a  new  supply  of  bread.  As,  however,  this  operation  takes  J4  hrs. 
fa  supply  for  several  weeks  being  necessary),  and  as  Girgeh  is  not  a  con- 
venient place  for  so  long  a  stoppage,  the  traveller  is  advised  t^o  n;ake  a 
contract  in  Cairo  before  starting  to  the  ellect  that  the  halt  for  baking  be 
made  at  Assiflf.  or  Keneh  and  not  in  Girgeh.  No  re  is  will  give  up  this 
privilege,  unless  he  has  been  previously  bound  down  to  do  so  in  writing. 
The  customs  of  the  Nile  boatmen  are  almost  as  unchangeable  a,s  those  ot 
the  desert  Arabs.  The  onlv  suitable  way  in  which  to  till  up  a  halt  of  J4  hrs. 
at  Girgeh  would  be  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  temple  of  Abydos,  but 
this  is  much  more  conveniently  reached  from  Belianeh  (p.  5ci).  A  day 
can  be  verv  profitablv  spent  at  either  Assiut  or  Keneh,  m  the  latter  case  by 
a  visit  to  the  noble  temple  of  Denderah  (coiup.  the  Contract  at  p.  xxij. 

Girgeh,  which  contains  14,900  inhab.,  preceded  Assifit  as  the 
capitarof  Upper  Egypt,  but  is  now  merely  the  chief  place  in  the 
province  of  Girgeh,  while  the  seat  of  the  Mudiriyeh  is  at  Sohag 
(p.  48).  It  becomes  more  probable  every  day  that  Girgeh  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  This  (hieroglyph.  Teni\  in  wliich  the  god 
Anhur  (Greek  Onouris)  was  specially  worshipped  (comp.  p.  Oo). 
Some  ancient  tombs  of  the  6th  Dynasty  exist  here,  including  one 
of  the  time  of  Merenptah ;  and  a  little  to  the  N.  are  some  other 
graves  of  the  ancient  kingdom.  Many  of  the  present  inhabitants 
are  Copts.  Outside  the  town  lies  a  Koman  Catholic  convent,  which 
is  probably  the  oldest  but  one  in  Egypt;  the  abbot  is  a  member  of 
the  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  name  of  the  town  is 
Christian,  being  that  of  St.  George  or  Girges,  the  patron-saint  of 
the  Coptic  Christians,  a  representation  of  whom,  in  his  combat  with 
the  dragon,  is  present  in  almost  every  Coptic  church.    St.  George 
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was  canonised  on  April  23rd,  303  A.D.  ;  and  even  as  early  as  the 
otli  and  6th  cent,  vre  find  him  a  favourite  saint  of  the  Egyptians. 
Leo  Africanus  says  that  the  Coptic  brothers  of  St.  George  at  Girgeh 
■were  very  wealthy  and  tells  how  they  provided  travellers  with 
what  was  necessary  on  their  journey  and  sent  rich  gifts  for  the  poor 
to  the  Patriarch  at  Cairo.  To  this  day  several  of  the  Coptic  families 
at  Girgeh  are  very  rich,  possessing  large  estates;  preeminent  among 
these  is  that  of  Bothrus.  The  town  looks  very  picturesque  as  seen 
from  the  river.  The  Nile  makes  a  sharp  bend  here,  and  the  effect 
is  as  if  the  W.  bank,  on  which  the  town  stands,  was  at  right  angles 
to  the  E.  bank.  The  Arabian  mountains  rise  like  walls,  and  the 
four  tall  minarets  of  the  town,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile, 
seem  to  vie  with  them  in  height.  A  picturesque  group  on  the 
river-brink  is  formed  by  an  old  and  dilapidated  mosque  and  a  tall 
minaret  beside  it.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  town  are  built  of 
burnt  brick  and  decorated  with  glazed  tiles.  The  bazaar  resembles 
those  of  other  Nile  towns.  —  From  Girgeh  to  Ahrjdos  ('Arabat  el- 
Madfuneh),  i1-l3  M.,  see  below.  —  At  Meshdik,  on  the  E.  bank, 
above  Girgeh ,  scholars  will  find  interesting  remains  of  a  temple 
bearing  the  names  of  Amenhotep  III.  and  Ramses  II.  Some  very 
ancient  graves  of  priests  of  This  have  also  been  found  there. 

8  M.  Belianelu  on  the  W.  bank,  is  a  mail-station  and  the  start- 
ing-point from  which  passengers  on  both  tlic  'three  weeks'  and 
the  'four  weeks'  steamer  make  the  excursion  to  Abydos  (see  below). 
Excursion  to  the  Western  Oases,  see  R.  35, 

4.  Abydos. 

Beli(lneh  is  now  the  usual  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  'Ardbat 
el-Mndfilneh  (Abydos).  which  lies  about  8I/.2  M.  to  tlie  S.W.,  in- 
land from  the  river.  This  highly  interesting  excursion,  which  should 
on  no  account  be  omitted,  involves  a  ride  of '2hrs.  (there  and  hack 
4  hrs.).  The  donkeys  at  Bellaneh  are  bad  and  provided  only  with 
loose  rugs  or  straw-mats  instead  of  saddles,  and  those  at  Girgeh 
are  no  better.  At  Abydos  accommodation  may  be  obtained  in  the 
house  of  Sdlibeh,  keeper  of  the  antiquities. 

The  track  crosses  the  large  Can<il  of  Revaneh,  traverses  a  fertile 
district  dotted  with  numerous  villages,  and  finally  leads  over  part 
of  the  Libyan  Desert.  Fine  view  of  the  mountain-chain  running 
towards  the  Nile.  The  ancient  Abydos  lay  in  advance  of  this  chain, 
on  a  site  which  may  confidently  be  called  the  cradle  of  the  earliest 
line  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Menes,  the  lii-st  king  of  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Thinitc,  i.e.  an 
inhabitant  of  the  nome  of  This  (Egypt.  Teni).  Adolf  Schmidt,  iu  his 
'F(irscliun>^cn  auf  dem  Gebict  des  Alterthums',  tries  to  prove  that  This 
(Teni)  lay  near  el-Kherbeh,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Abydos,  while  Pococke 
seeks  it  at  el-Birbeh  (the  temple),  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  t^iriieh  (coinp-  p.  52). 
If,  as  El.ers  has  suggested,  the  earliest  Asiatic  immigrants  into  ICgypt 
entered  the  Nile  valley  from  tlie  S.,  via  Arabia  and  the  Strait  nf  Bab  el- 
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Mandeb,  they  could  have  found  no  more  suitable  spot  for  a  settlement 
than  the  neighbourhood  of  Abydos,  where  the  fertile  W.  bank  of  the  Nile 
expands  and'oQers  easy  cultivation  and  excellent  dwelling-sites,  removed 
from  all  danger  of  inundation.  This  is  the  most  ancient  town  in  Egypt, 
and  its  neighbour  Abydos  cannot  have  been  much  younger,  for  even  in 
the  time  of  the  early  empire  it  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  holy 
city.  It  possessed  the  most  famous  grave  of  Osiris,  of  which  it  was 
believed  that  burial  in  its  vicinity  or  consecration  in  its  sanctuary  went 
far  in  ensuring  a  favourable  judgment  in  the  world  to  come.  From  an 
early  period  the  grandees  of  the  land  caused  their  mummies  to  be  brought 
hither  —  often,  however,  for  a  limited  time  only,  directing  that,  as  soon 
as  the  wished~for  blessings  had  been  received  from  Osiris,  the  bodies 
should  be  carried  back  to  their  ancestral  burial-grounds.  Mariette  has 
proved  that  the  town  itself  (Kgypt.  Abtu)  was  never  of  any  great  ^ex- 
tent. The  extant  ruins  extend  from  el-Kherbeh  on  the  N.W.  to  'Arabat 
el-3Iadfuneh  on  the  S.E.  If,  however,  Abydos  was  small  in  the  number 
of  its  citizens,  it  was  great  through  the  importance  of  the  gods  wor- 
shipped in  its  temples.  Each  of  the  42  nomes  of  Egypt  possessed  its 
temple  of  Osiris;  but  none  of  them,  except  that  of  Sokar  in  Memphis, 
rivalled  in  sanctitv  that  of  Abvdos.  The  testimony  of  the  monuments  is 
conlirmed  by  the"  classical  writers.  Herodotus  left  Upper  Egypt  unde- 
scribed,  because  Hecata;us  bad  already  treated  of  it,  but  we  quote  the 
celebrated  passage  in  which  the  trustworthy  titrabo  speaks  of  Abydos  : 
'Above  it  (Ptolemais)  lies  Abydos,  the  site  of  the  MemnonUim,  a  wonderful 
palace  of  stone,  built  in  the  manner  of  the  Labyrinth,  only  somewhat 
less  elaborate  in  its  complexity.  Below  the  Memnonium  is  a  spring, 
reached  by  passages  with  low  vaults  consisting  of  a  single  stone  and 
prominent  by  their  exteit  and  mode  of  construction.  This  spring  is 
connected  with  the  Nile  by  a  canal ,  which  flows  through  a  grove  of 
Egyptian  thorn-acacias,  sacred  to  Apollo.  Abydos  seems  once  to  have  been 
a  lar"e  city,  second  only  to  Thebes,  but  now  it  is  a  small  place,  etc' 
Abydos  is  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  Athenseus,  Stephanus  of  P.yzantium, 
Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  others.  Ammianus  iVIarcellinus  speaks  of  the  oracle 
of  the  "god  Besa,  which  flourished  here. 

The  ordinary  traveller,  especially  when  he  has  at  his  disposal 
only  the  8  hrs.  allowed  by  the  steamer,  •will  confine  himself  to  the 
Memnonium  of  Seti  I.  (PI.  I)  at  'Arabat  el-Madfuneh  and  the  sadly 
dilapidated  Temple  of  Ramses  II.  (PI.  II).  The  remains  of  the 
so-caUed  Temple  of  Osiris  at  el-Kherbeh  (PI.  Ill )  and  tlie  adjacent 
site  of  Mariette's  excavations  in  the  ancient  necropolis  among  the 
Libyan  hills  are  rapidly  becoming  less  and  less  interesting  through 
the  steady  encroachment  of  the  desert  sand. 

The  Memnonium  of  Seti  I. 
This  noble  structure,  which,  from  the  time  of  Strabo  onwards,  has 
been  visited  and  described  by  so  many  travellers,  did  not  become  fully 
known  to  the  modern  world  till  Mariette  Bey,  with  characteristic  judg- 
ment and  perseverance  and  supported  by  the  generosity  of  the  Kheriiye, 
began  in  1853  the  task  of  freeing  it  from  the  sand.  His  plan  of  isolating 
the  building  by  digging  a  trench  round  and  preventing  new  accumu- 
lations of  sand  was  not  carried  wholly  into  effect,  but  still,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  portion  of  the  outside  of  the  N.  wall  of  the  second  court, 
there  is  now  no  part  of  the  temple  where  inscriptions  are  likely  to 
be  found  that  does  not  stand  open  to  the  explorer.  The  difliculty  ot  the 
excavations  was  much  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  back  part  ot  tlie 
temple  was  buried  in  the  slope  of  the  hill,  in  such  a  way  that  it  looked 
like  a  "igantic  sepulchral  chapel  forming  the  vestibule  to  a  mighty  rock- 
tomb  in  "^tlie  bowels  of  the  mountain.  Mariette  believes,  and  probal)ly 
with  justice,  that  this  peculiarity   of  the  Memnonium   explains  the  name 
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of  the  adjoining  village,  'Ar.ibat  el-Madfuneh,  i.e.  'Arabat  of  (he  huric(l\ 
Possibly  the  last  portion  of  the  name  may  refer  to  Osiris,  whose  grave 
here  attracted  so  many  pilgrims,  and  Madfun  (masc.)  may  be  a  translation 
of  the  old  name  of  the  temple-quarter  of  Abydos.  In  spite  of  the  most 
lavish  expenditure  of  time,  money,  and  labour,  the  excavators  failed  to 
find  either  the  spring  mentioned  by  Strabo  or  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  and  yet 
the  latter  must  lie  close  to  the  part  of  the  ruins  called  Kom  es-SuUdn, 
near  the  holy  hill  of  Abydos  so  often  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions. 

Mariette  derives  the  name  Memnonium  from    that   of  its   founder  Seti 
r.a-meu-ma  or  3Ien-ma-ra.      This,   however,   is   undoubtedly  wrong,   and 

Lepsius  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  Egyptian  word  ifennu 
|i"'i"l  www  v£  ^_ 

A/wwN,  applied  to  any  large  monument  or  memorial,  whether  architec- 
tural or  plastic,  led  the  Greeks  to  describe  every  palatial  structure  of 
the  ancient  Kgvptians  as  a  Msixvomov  (Memnonion)  or  palace  of  Memnon. 
Perhaps  they'lirst  heard  the  name  Mennu  given  to  the  colossal  figures  of 
Amcnliotep  111.  at  Thebes  (p.  153)  and  were  attracted  by  its  resemblance 
in  sound  to  the  name  of  the  son  of  Eos  who  fell  before  Troy;  hence 
they  called  the  figures,  afterwards  so  celebrated,  statues  of  Memnon,  and 
saw  Memnonia,  or  palaces  of  the  same  hero,  in  some  of  the  large  memorial 
buildings  described  as  Jlennu.  The  fact  that  the  Hellenes  did  not  apply 
this  name  to  all  the  great  buildings  of  Egypt,  but  only  to  some  of  the 
temples  of  W.  Thebes  and  to  the  sanctuary  of  Seti  at  Abydos,  may  be 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  these  build- 
ings monopolised  the  epithet  of  Mennu,  just  as  the  fortress  of  the  Con- 
queror in  London  is  known  as  the  Tower  par  excellence  among  the 
numerous  towers  of  that  city.  The  temple  of  Seti  became  known  as  the 
Memnonium  or  Palace  of  Memnon  in  the  Alexandrine  period,  and  a 
natural  consequence  was  the  conversion  of  the  name  Ablu  into  the  simi- 
larly sounding  A'nidos  or  Ahydus,  the  name  of  a  town  of  Troas  on  the 
Hellespont,  not  far  from  the  burial-place  of  Memnon.  By  degrees  the 
Asiatic  hero,  son  of  Tithonus  and  Eos  and  ally  of  Priam  (comp.  p.  Iu4), 
was  converted  into  an  Ethiopian,  and  the  lively  imagination  of  the  Greeks 
transferred  the  Asiatic  legends  to  Egypt  and  adapted  them  to  Egyptian 
conditions.  Thus  they  related  that  Tithonus  sent  an  Ethiopian  army  to  aid 
his  son  against  Troy.  These  soldiers,  however,  heard  of  the  death  of 
Memnon  at  Abydos  in  Upper  Egypt  and  retraced  their  steps,  after  hang- 
ing their  garlands  on  the  acacias  in  the  holy  grove  at  the  Memnonium. 
Birds  were  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  ashes  of  Memnon,  and  reap- 
peared on  certain  days  every  year,  removed  alljimpurities  from  his  grave, 
dipped  their  wings  in  the  Aesopos,  which  fiows  into  the  Propontis  at  Cy- 
zicus,  and  sprinkled  the  grave  with  the  water.  At  a  later  date  these  birds 
were  said  to  come  from  Ethiopia.  Finally  it  was  asserted  that  the  Egyp- 
tian Abydos  had  been  founded  by  colonists  from  its  Asiatic  namesake. 

The  Memnonium  of  Abydos  is  not  an  ordinary  divine  or  religious 
temple  like  those  of  Deiiderah,  Kaniak,  and  Edfu,  but  is  rather  one 
of  the  series  of  sepulchral  sanctuaries  of  which  mention  is  made  at 
p.  170  of  Baedeker's  Lower  Egypt.  The  numerous  representations 
and  inscriptions  that  cover  its  walls  are  mostly  of  a  very  general 
nature.  They  tell  us,  however,  that  the  building  they  adorn  was 
primarily  intended  for  funereal  purposes.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  bodies  of  numerous  princes  and  grandees  were  brought  here  to 
participate  in  the  blessings  that  were  supposed  to  emanate  from  the 
sacred  tomb  of  Osiris.  The  Pliaraolis  nowhere  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  manes  of  their  forefathers  more  gladly  than  at  Abydos,  and 
prayers  were  put  up  here  to  the  Osiris-kings  of  the  ancient  house 
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of  the  Pliaraolis  just  as  at  the  neighbouring  PtolemaTs  divine  honours 
were  paid  to  the  deceased  princes  of  Macedonian  origin.  —  It  was 
natural  enough  that  in  a  sanctuary  devoted  to  purposes  of  this  kind 
no  boisterous  festivals  or  ceremonies  should  take  place,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  neither  singer  nor  flute-player  nor  lute- 
player  was  allowed  within  its  walls. 

The  great  building  of  Abydos,  at  first  sight,  impresses  neither 
by  its  size  nor  by  its  beauty.  The  walls  consist  of  line-grained 
limestone,  while  a  harder  material  (sandstone)  has  been  selectetl  for 
the  columns,  architraves,  door-posts,  and  other  burden-bearing 
parts.  The  foundations  are  nowhere  more  than  41/2  ft.  thick,  and 
the  platforms  on  which  the  columns  rest  are  equally  shallow. 
Numerous  blocks  have  become  disjointed,  owing,  as  Mariette  has 
shown,  to  the  giving  way  of  the  dove-tails  of  sycamore  wood 
with  which  they  were  fastened.  The  inscriptions  of  Seti  and  the 
earlier  ones  of  his  son  and  successor  show  great  purity  of  style,  but 
this  quality  disappears  in  the  later  texts  of  the  latter.  It  has  been 
established  that  a  sanctuary  of  some  importance  stood  at  Abydos 
even  in  the  days  of  the  ancient  empire,  and  indeed  we  hear  of  its 
restoration  in  that  remote  epoch.  Our  witness  is  a  stele,  now  in 
the  Louvre,  on  which  Ameniseneb,  a  priest  and  architect,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Usertesen  I.  (12th  Dyn. ),  records  the  fact  that  he 
renewed  the  colouring  and  inscriptions  in  the  temple  of  Abydos 
from  top  to  bottom.  This  probably  means  the  building  of  which 
some  fragments,  belonging  to  the  12th  Dynasty,  are  seen  to  the  N. 
of  the  Memnonium  (see  p.  07j.  Under  the  Hyksos  the  ancient 
sanctuary  was  entirely  neglected,  and  the  only  record  here  of  the 
18th  Dynasty,  which  was  almost  wholly  absorbed  by  its  wars  and 
foundations  in  Thebes,  is  an  inscription  of  Tutmes  III.  Seti  I., 
however,  of  the  19th  Dynasty,  built  an  entirely  new  temple,  and 
his  son  Ramses  II.  completed  the  adornuient  that  his  father  left 
unfinished.  The  ground-plan  of  tlie  structure  is  unusual,  and  differs 
materially  from  that  of  other  great  Egyptian  temples.  Among  the 
features,  however,  which  it  has  in  common  with  these  are  the 
pylons,  a  first  and.  se(;ond  fore-court,  hypostyle  halls,  and  a  sanc- 
tuary. The  last,  however,  is  much  more  richly  articulated  than 
usual.  The  wing  to  the  S.  (to  the  left  on  entering)  forms  an  ac- 
curate right  angle  with  t]>e  main  edifice.  The  whole  structure  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  mason's  square. 

We  enter  the  temple  from  the  N.E.  The  first  pylon  and  the 
walls  enclosing  Court  A  are  in  ruins.  Court  B,  which  opens  to  the 
S.  on  the  temple  proper,  is  in  better  preservation.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  Ramses  II.  were  represented  on  the  right  and  left  walls, 
but  the  figures  and  inscriptions  have  been  almost  effaced.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  all  the  inscriptions  and  representations  here  refer  to 
Ramses  II.,  it  has  been  proved  through  the  discovery  by  Mariette 
of  a  dove-tail  (see  above)  bearing  the  name  of  Seti  1.,  that  the 
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latter  founded  this  N.  part  of  the  temple  and  left  merely  the  de- 
coration of  it  to  his  son.  —  The  fagade  of  the  temple  is  of  very 
unusual  form.  A  row  of  12  limestone  columns  stand  a  short  di- 
stance in  advance  of  the  temple  wall,  forming  with  it  a  kind  of 
pronaos.  In  the  time  of  Set!  seven  doors,  corresponding  to  the  seven 
chambers  of  the  sanctuary  (see below),  pierced  the  rear-wall,  which 
was  adorned  with  a  cornice  of  its  own.  On  ceremonial  occasions 
the  processions  in  honour  of  the  king  seem  to  have  entered  by  the 
door  to  the  extreme  left;  the  next  served  for  processions  to  Ptah, 
the  third  for  Harma<-,his,  the  fourth  for  Ammon,  the  fifth  for  Osiris, 
the  sixth  for  J  sis,  aud  the  seventh  for  Uorus.  Kamses,  however, 
walled  up  six  of  these  doors,  leaving  the  central  one  alone,  the 
decoration  of  which  had  been  begun  by  Seti,  as  the  main  entrance 
to  the  temple.  A  small  door  in  the  Horus  gateway,  to  the  extreme 
right,  is  still  open.  The  pillars  bear  huge  figured  representations 
and  a  few  inscriptions,  wliich  refer  to  Seti  I.  as  deceased  and  intro- 
duce Ramses  II.  in  the  company  of  Ammou-Ra,  Osiris,  Horus,  and 
other  gods.  The  hieroglyphics  inform  us  that  Ramses  erected  this 
part  of  the  temple  in  honour  of  his  father,  one  phrase,  for  instance, 
reading:  'The  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  Lord  of  the 
Rarbarians  (Nine  Nations),  to  make  great  the  name  of  his  father'. 
The  entrance-wall  behind  the  pillars  confirms  this  pious  filial  wish 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  In  the  wall,  to  the  left  of  the  main 
entrance,  is  a  large  and  conspicuous  inscription  in  95  vertical  lines, 
which,  after  the  lists  of  kings,  must  be  called  the  most  important 
iu  Abydos.  It  consists  of  two  parts.  In  the  first  Ramses  relates 
how,  on  coming  to  Abydos,  he  found  his  father's  work  unfinished 
and  resolved  to  carry  it  to  a  conclusion.  The  grandees  rejoiced  at 
this  resolutioJi,  and  workmen  and  artists  of  every  kind  were  sum- 
moned to  aid  in  the  task.  In  the  second  part  Pharaoh  recalls  to  his 
consciousness  all  the  honours  he  had  paid  and  the  gifts  he  had 
presented  to  his  father.  The  gods  show  him  favour  on  account  of 
his  pious  acts  and  advance,  one  by  one,  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
richest  gifts  of  heaveii :  strength,  fearlessness,  victory,  immortality, 
etc.  A  picture  accompanying  the  inscription  represents  Ramses, 
with  a  crown  on  his  head,  offering  sacrifices  to  the  goddess  Ma  and 
t')  a  triad  consisting  of  O.^iris,  Isis,  and  his  father  Seti  I.,  who  takes 
the  place  of  IIoTns.  Recently  deceased,  Seti  appears  as  the  youthful 
god,  the  victorious  ojipoiient  of  the  might  of  Death,  who  will  soon 
become  Osiris,  after  subduing  all  his  enemies  beneath  his  feet.  On 
one  of  the  pillars,  indeed,  Seti  is  already  described  as  the  'royal 
Osiris'.  The  inscription  dates  from  the  first  year  of  the  single 
rule  of  Ramses  and  from  the  time  of  his  first  journey  to  Thebes, 
when  he  erected  statues  of  liis  fatlier  in  the  city  of  Ammon 
and  in  Memphis.  At  Abydos  he  first  undertook  the  restoration  of 
his  fathers  monumental  structures  in  the  necropolis,  on  the  spot 
specially  sacred  to  Osiris  Unnefer.    After  mentioning  other  restora- 
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tions,  the  inscription  continues  as  follows,  with  special  reference  to 
this  temple:  'For  lo,  while  the  temple  of  Ra-ma-men  (i.e.  Seti  I.) 
was  still  building  both  back  and  front,   Seti  ascended  to  heaven, 
before  his  Memnonium  (Mennu)  was  completed.    The  columns  had 
not  yet  been  placed  upon  their  bases,  the  statue  lay  on  the  ground 
and  was  not  yet  finished  off,  when  he  (Seti)  became  acquainted 
with  the  tomb  (the  'golden  room',   the  principal  chamber  of  Seti's 
tomb  at  Biban  el-Muluk),  etc.     Then  said  His  Majesty  to  the  seal- 
bearer  by  his  side  :  Summon  the  courtiers,  the  military  commanders, 
and  their  fellows,  and  also  the  whole  multitude  of  architects  and 
librarians.  When  these  were  conducted  before  His  Majesty,  pressing 
their  noses  in  the  dust  and  their  knees  to  the  earth,  they  broke  out 
into  rejoicing  and  smelled  the  ground  (i.e.  prostrated  themselves). 
They  raised  their  arms,  praising  His  Majesty,  and  prayed  to  this 
benignant  deity,  celebrating  his  perfection'.    Then  follow  emphatic 
expressions  of  worship,   addressed  to  the  king.     'Then  spoke  His 
Majesty  unto  them  and  said:  I  summoned  you  before  me  on  account 
of  a  plan  that  has  entered  my  mind.    I  have  seen  the  buildings  of 
the  necropolis  and  the  tombs  that  are  at  Abydos,    and  also  those 
who  have  to  work  there.    Truly  nothing  has  been  restored  since  the 
time  of  their  lord  unto  the  present  day.    But  when  a  son  finds  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  his  father,  shall  he  not  renew  the  monument 
(Mennu)  of  his  begetter?  .  .  .     From  childhood  until  now  I  have 
been  a  prince.   He  gave  me  the  earth  as  a  gift,  and  while  I  was  yet 
in  the  egg  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  prostrated  themselves  before 
me.  ...    I  have  called  my  father  to  a  new  life  in  gold  (i.e.  as  a 
statue)  in  the  first  year  of  my  exaltation.     I  have  given  orders  that 
his  temple  be  adorned  and  I  have  made  sure  his  possession  of  the 
land  ...     I  have  offered  him  sacrifices.  .  .  .    And  now,  when  his 
building  stood  in  my  power,  I  watched  over  all  the  labours  connected 
with  it  ....   I  enlarged  and  renewed  his  palatial  structure.     I  did 
not  neglect  his  foundations,  as  wicked  children  do,  who  do  not 
respect  their  father  ...     I  built  anew  the  walls  of  the  temple  of 
my  begetter.    I  presented  before  him  the  man  whom  I  had  selected 
to  superintend  the  works.  .  .    I  erected  pylons  in  front  of  it,  I  have 
covered  his  house  with  clothing  (sculptures),  1  have  adorned  its 
columns  and  provided  stones  for  the  foundations.    A  finished  work 
was  the  monument,  doubly  as  glorious  as  at  first.  It  is  (named)  after 
my  name  and  after  the  name  of  my  father,  for,  as  the  son,  so  is  also 
the  father'.  In  the  following  sentences  Ramses  is  praised  as  a  model 
son  and  the  highest  gifts  of  the  gods  are  assured  to  him.  'Since  the 
sun-god  Ra  there  has  never  been  a  son  who  has  accomplished  what 
thou  hast.  .  .  .    Thou,  thou  workest,  thou  renewest  one  monument 
to  the  gods  after  another,  according  to  the  command  of  thy  father 
Ra'.     The  whole  world  obeys  him  and  brings  him  offerings.     After 
the  grandees  have  finished  their  oration,  he  once  more  orders  the 
offlcials,  masters,  artists,  labourers,  and  all  others  engaged  in  the 
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Imililing  operaiions  to  construct  the  sanctuary  of  his  father  in  the 
necropolis  and  to  hew  out  his  statue.  Sacriflces  and  festivals  are 
richly  provided  for.  The  rest  of  the  inscription  assumes  more  and 
more  the  character  of  a  hymn,  like  those  mentioned  at  p.  258  and 
elsewhere. 

The  ahove  will  suffice  to  show  the  filial  piety,  with  which  Ramses, 
at  least  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  strove  to  complete  and  re- 
store the  work  of  his  father.  But  the  remains  of  tlie  building  con- 
structed by  him  near  the  Temple  of  Stti  at  Abydos  (p.  67)  prove 
that  he  also  founded  a  large  Memnonium  for  himself  in  the  district 
sanctified  by  the  tomb  of  Osiris. 

IXTEEIOR  OF  THE  TeMPLE, 

1.  The  Hypostyle  Halls  and  the  Sevenfold  Sanctuary. 
From  the  Pronaos,  containing  the  above  inscription,  two  doors 
only  now  lead  into  the  interior  of  the  temple :  the  main  entrance 
in  the  middle  and  a  narrow  door  to  the  extreme  ri^ht.  The  First 
Hypostyle  Eoom  (PI.  C) ,  a  long  but  narrow  apartment,  makes 
a  solemn  and  imposing  impression.  The  roof,  part  of  which  has 
fallen  in,  is  supported  by  24  columns,  arranged  in  two  rows  and  in 
groups  of  four.  The  slender  shafts  are  surmounted  by  capitals  in 
the  form  of  papyrus  buds.  Seti  I.  did  not  complete  the  plastic  de- 
coration of  the  room.  Ramses  began  new  sculptures  instead  of  those 
begun  by  his  father,  apparently  forgetting  the  great  filial  piety  he 
arrogates  to  himself  in  the  above -quoted  inscription  (p.  58). 
Whether  it  was  that  the  zeal  of  the  son  abated  along  with  his  grief 
for  his  father,  or  that  the  priestly  sculptors  thought  it  better  to  cele- 
brate a  living  prince  rather  than  a  dead  one,  the  fact  remains  that 
it  is  Ramses  alone  who  is  here  depicted  and  the  temple  itself  is 
simply  called  the  temple  of  Abydos,  not,  as  in  the  earlier  inscrip- 
tions, that  of  Ra-ma-men  {i.e.  Seti).  The  sculptures  preserved  here 
are  of  mediocre  workmanship,  and  the  inscriptions  and  represen- 
tations, almost  wholly  dealing  with  Ramses  and  his  reception  of 
gifts  from  the  different  gods,  are  generally  uninteresting  even  for 
the  scholar.  On  the  right  wall,  near  the  second  cliamber,  is  a  series 
of  gods,  consisting  of  Ea,  Shu  (the  giver  of  all  delight)  and  his 
sister  Tefnut  (giver  of  health) ,  Seb  (giver  of  life  and  strength), 
Osiris,  Horus  (giver  of  every  victory),  Isis  (giver  of  life  and  strength), 
the  great  god  Apheru  (Anubis),  and  Nut,  who  imparts  the  fulness  of 
salvation.  —  The  six  lists  of  the  nomes  of  Egypt,  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  walls,  are  also  interesting.  As  elsewhere,  the  districts  are 
represented  as  bearded  male  figures  with  the  emblem  of  the  nome 
(a  piece  of  surveyed  ground,  nin  )  and  a  standard  bearing  the 
symbol  of  the  special  district.  As  the  lists  here  have  no  annota- 
tions, they  are  of  less  value  than  those  at  Denderah  and  elsewhere. 
They  indicate  that  it  was  customary  for  all  the  districts  of  the  land 
to  pay  their  vows  and  bring  gifts  to  the  gods  of  a  special  sanctuary. 
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The'Second  Hypostyle  Room  (PI.  D)  resembles  the  first,  but  is 
higher,  deeper,  and  in  all  respects  of  more  importance.    Seti  I.  he- 
gan  it  and  his  artists  executed  both  the  architectural  details  and 
the  plastic  adornment  with  the  carefulness  and  purity  of  style  that 
marks  all  their  work.    The  son  has  here  left  unchanged  the  name 
of  the  father,  which  occurs  at  every  point.    Three  rows  of  twelve 
columns  each  support  the   architrave,    on  which  rest  the  roofing 
slabs,   and  are  arranged  in  six  groups,  each  of  six  columns.    Be- 
tween the  groups  access  is  afforded  to  the  vaulted  chambers  in  the 
wall  facing  us  as  we  enter.    The  first  two  of  the  three  rows  of  col- 
ums  have  papyrus-bud  capitals.  Beyond  the  second  row  the  floor  of 
the  temple  is  considerably  raised,  forming  a  platform  from  which 
the  vaulted  chambers  are  entered.    Upon  this  platform  stands  the 
third  row  of  columns,  the  cylindrical  shafts  of  which  are  entirely 
destitute  of  capitals,  but  bear  huge  blocks  of  stone  forming  an  aba- 
ens  for  the  support  of  the  architrave.  This  peculiarity  is  simply  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  columns  in  the  third  row  are  shorter 
than  the  others,  owing  to  tlieir  raised  platform,  so  that  the  architect, 
by  omitting  the  capital,  brings  the  abacus  of  all  on  the  same  level 
and  avoids  the  unpleasant  effect  which  different  elevations  of  the 
architrave  would  make  on  the  eye.  When  processions  of  worshippers 
filed  in  and  out,  performing  pious  ceremonies,  this  hall  must  have 
presented  a  very  imposing  spectacle.    Inscriptions  below  the  open- 
ings leading  from  the  first  hall  to  the  second  inform  us  they  were 
formerly  filled  with  doors  of  bronze  (asem).    The  inscriptions  and 
representations  on  the  walls  and  columns  repeat  themselves  weari- 
somely and  are  of  little  general  interest.    Here  we  see  the  king  re- 
ceiving from  the  gods  such  attributes  of  the  royal  dignity  as  the 
crooked  sword  or  the  scourge  and  crook  (symbols,  perhaps,  of  the 
royal  duties  of  incentive  on  the  one  side  and  restraint  on  the  other)  ; 
there  we  behold  him  offering  burnt-offerings  to  a  single  god,   a 
triad,  or  a  group  of  gods.     If  the  king  is  receiving  gifts,  he  is 
generally  represented  on  his  knees;    when  he  sacrifices,  he  leans 
slightly  forward,  holding  the  burnt-offering  in  the  left  hand  and 
libations  in  the  right.    Sometimes  he  is  seated,  receiving  the  bless- 
ings of  the  gods ;  he  appears  thus  in  the  fine  picture  on  the  N.  Wall 
of  the  second  room,  with  Isis,  Amenti,  and  Nephthys  in  front,  and 
the  goddess  Ma  and  Renpet  behind.  His  profile  is  evidently  a  faith- 
ful likeness  and  is  everywhere  portrayed  with  great  artistic  skill. 
The  unusual  handsomeness  of  this  king  is  still  recognisable  in  his 
mummy  at  Gizeh.  The  sacrificial  implements  should  also  be  noted. 
Censers  like  that  in  his  hand  have  been  found,  but  in  bronze,  while 
his  were  doubtless  of  gold.    They  are  in  the  form  of  an  arm,  the 
hand  holding  a  small  vessel  from  which  the  smoke  of  the  incense 
arises.    The  handle  shows  the  carefully  executed  sparrow  hawk's 
head  of  Horus.    The  libation  vessel  was  in  the  form  of  a  golden  lo- 
tus flower,  with  small  vases  rising  above  the  open  corolla,  from  which 
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essences  were  poured  out  in  honour  of  the  god.  The  framework  of 
each  scene,  the  mouldings  separating  the  lines  of  hieroglyphics, 
and  the  hieroglyphic  symbols  themselves  arc  all  executed  with  in- 
imitable care.  The  side-walls  of  this  hall,  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
the  walls  near  the  gates  leading  to  the  chapels,  bear  symbolic  re- 
presentations, like  those  in  the  first  hall,  of  the  nomes  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt. 

At  a  considerable  interval,  beyond  the  third  row  of  columns  in 
the  second  hall,  and  on  the  same  level  with  them,  is  a  series  of 
Seven  Vaulted  Chajiubks  or  Chapels,  forming  the  Sanctuary  of 
theMeranonium.  The  metal  doors  with  which  they  were  once  closed 
have  long  since  disappeared.  In  the  piers  separating  the  doors  are 
rectangular  niches,  which  probably  contained  images  either  of  the 
deities  to  whom  the  chapels  were  dedicated  or  of  King  Seti.  Each 
chapel  is  vaulted  and  the  vaults  are  profusely  and  beautifully  de- 
corated with  stars  and  the  name  Ka-ma-men  (prcenomeu  of  Seti  I.). 
Dedicatory  inscriptions  on  three  of  the  vaults  prove  that  Osiris  must 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  divinity  of  the  temple.  It  must  be  noted 
that  the  roofs  of  these  chapels  are  not  vaulted  in  the  strict  ar<:hi- 
tectural  signification  of  that  word;  they  consist  rather  of  blocks  of 
stone  cut  in  a  rocnd  fashion  and  crowned  by  a  key-stone  which  is 
hollowed  out  in  the  interior.  The  chapels  were  dedicated  (beginn- 
ing from  the  left)  to  the  king,  Ptah,  Harmachis,  Ammon,  Osiris, 
I>i>,  and  Ilorus.  All  the  chief  figures  in  the  Osiris  cycle  of  gods  are 
represented  here  with  the  exce]>tlon  of  Seth,  the  antagonist  of  Osiris, 
and  his  wife  Nephthys.  With  thera  is  associated  the  king  who  has 
become  Osiris  (see  p.  57).  Ptah,  who  becomes  Sokar-Osiris  when 
regarded  in  his  relations  to  life  beyond  the  grave,  is  of  course  re- 
presented. In  the  place  of  honour  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  is  Am- 
mon, 'who  is  the  only  one  and  whose  years  flourish  among  the  gods', 
who  is  'loftier  in  his  ideas  than  any  other  god',  'to  whose  feet  the 
gods  crawl,  recognising  their  lord  and  master',  who  is  'lord  of 
eternity  and  creator  of  the  unending',  of  whom  indeed  the  other 
gods  may  be  regarded  as  attributes.  To  the  right  and  left  of  Am- 
mon are  two  groups  of  three.  To  the  right  are  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Ho- 
rns ;  to  the  left  are  Ptah  the  primaeval,  the  lord  of  the  past ;  Uar- 
machis,  who  announces  the  new  day  rising  in  the  East,  who  strug- 
gles for  the  victory  of  life  over  death,  and  assures  the  future 
triumph  of  good  over  evil;  and  King  Seti,  the  temporal  incarnation 
of  divine  power  in  the  present,  in  the  sphere  of  human  activity.  — 
To  these  gods,  conceived  as  filling  these  chapels  with  their  pre- 
sence, were  brought  the  mummies,  to  be  sanctified  for  their  eternal 
home.  The  way  to  the  different  chapels  was  indicated  on  tlie  very 
threshold  of  the  temple,  where  Seti  I.,  as  we  have  seen,  constructed 
seven  doors  in  the  rear-wall  of  the  pronaos.  Most  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  closed  by  llanises,  probably  to  intensify  and  preserve  the 
secret  and  mysterious  character  of  the  temple.   But  the  paths  to  the 
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different  chapels  are  still  easily  distinguisliable,  partly  from  the 
plau  of  the  building,  partly  hy  the  representations  and  insi-.riptlons  ; 
for  from  each  of  the  seven  doors  a  processional  approach  led  through 
the  two  hypostyle  halls  straight  to  tho  entrance  of  the  correspond- 
ing chapel;  while  the  representations  on  the  columns  flanking  each 
approach  refer  only  to  the  deity  to  whom  the  chapel  at  the  end  of  it 
was  dedicated.  In  the  vaulted  chapels,  amid  the  fumes  of  in- 
cense and  the  murmuring  of  muffled  singing,  waited  the  minis- 
tering priests  of  the  sanctuary,  pouring  out  libations  and  uttering 
benedictions  as  the  processions  wound  along  the  aisles,  either 
bearing  a  mummy  to  be  sanctified  or  consisting  of  a  group  of  privi- 
leged laymen  bringing  offerings  to  the  Osiris  gods  for  the  soul's 
welfare  of  the  deceased.  —  The  dedications  are  inscribed  on  the 
door-posts  in  the  traditional  forms  and  with  little  variation.  Similar 
vaults  occur  at  Benihasan  and  Der  el-Bahri,  and  also  in  the  lids  of 
the  sarcophagi  in  the  museum  at  Gizeh.  In  each  case  the  monu- 
ments to  which  they  belong  serve  funerary  purposes ;  the  shape  ol 
the  vault  is,  however,  intended  to  represent  the  vault  of  heaven, 
which  the  Osiris-soul  has  to  traverse,  and  they  are  usually  decorated 
with  stars.  An  inscription  preserved  on  one  of  the  vaults  of  the 
sanctuary  informs  us  that  the  Pharaoh  erected  this  structure  for  his 
father  Osiris  in  the  interior  of  the  temple  of  Ra-ma-men  and  fitted 
up  the  chapel  to  resemble  the  heaven  of  the  ninefold  deities,  imi- 
tating its  constellations,  etc. 

The  internal  fitting  up  and  appearance  of  the  chapels  vary  little.  As  the 
iniddle  place  had  to  be  assigned  to  Ammon,  the  chief  of  the  gods,  it  was 
necessary  to  mark  the  special  dignity  of  Osiris,  to  whom  Indeed  the  teniple 
was  consecrated,  bv  making  his  chapel  (PI.  d)  wider  than  the  others,  ihe 
rear-walls  of  the  latter  are,  in  each  case,  occupied  by  two  niches,  with  a 
lotus-flower  between  them ,  from  which  rises  the  slender  form  ol  l  tsiris, 
M-mbolising  the  blossoming  of  the  soul  in  a  'happier  sphere  .  In  the  back- 
Wall  of  the  sanctuary  of  Osiris,  however,  is  a  door.,  leading  to  a  structure 
(PI.  E)  which,  including  the  adjoining  smaller  columned  chambers,  is  as  wide 
as  the  whole  sanctuary.  This  was  the  scene  of  the  mysterious  rites  ceJe- 
hrated  in  honour  of  the'Divine-Deceased  (Osiris,  whose  name  even  the  Orreek 
Herodotus  shrank  from  breathing)  by  the  esoteric  priests  of  the  highest  class 
(see  Baedeker's  Lower  Egypt,  p.  124).  The  inscriptions  in  tho  chapels  inlorm 
us  that  the  prie.nlv  processions i,  which  came  from  all  parts  ot  the  kingdom, 
made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  chapel,  keeping  to  the  right  wall  on  entering 


witness  the  inyestiture  of  the  sod  by  the  priests  with  his  hllets,  garments, 
ornaments,  and  the  attributes  of  his  divine  power.  2s"ot  before  this  was 
accomplished  did  the  pilgrim  prostrate  himself  in  adoration,  bringing  drink- 
ollerings,  libations,  and  burnt-oQerings.  The  hymns  to  be  sung  at  these 
ceremonies  are  all  prescribed,  and  the  pictorial  representations  show  how 
the  gods  were  to  be  clothed  and  in  what  attitudes  they  were  to  be  wor- 
shipped.   Possibly  all  these  rites  were  performed  only  by  the  priests  ot 


i  In  the  inscriptions  the  expression  invariably  used  for  the  processions 
is  the  King,  who  is  regarded  as  the  embodiment  and  representative  ot  all 
his  subjects. 
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the  temple.  In  ;iny  case  the  chapels  are  too  small  to  have  admitted  more 
than  the  heads  of  the  deputations  from  other  parts  of  Egypt.  Great  weight 
is  laid  upon  the  sacred  nuuiher  seven,  as  shown  in  the  number  of  the 
chapels  themselves  and  in  the  seven  heuds  of  sparrow-hawks  represented 
in  each.  That  the  king  should  appear  a^  the  seventh  object  of  worship 
along  with  six  gods  is  undoubtedly  unusual;  but  it  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Seti  built  the  seventh  chapel,  not  for  the  adoration  of  him- 
self while  alive,  but  for  a  future  period  when  he  hoped  to  be  merged  in 
Osiris.  Xeither  Seti  nor  his  son  could  avoid  the  interment  of  their  mum- 
mies near  the  royal  residence  of  Thebes;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  their 
earthly  remains  received  consecration  at  Abydos,  and  that  the  Jlemnonium 
of  Seti  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cenotaph,  in  which  the  Name  of  Pharaoh, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  king  himself,  was  to  be  honoured  and  preserved.  The 
Pharaohs  of  the  early  empire  possessed  similar  monuments  here.  These, 
however,  fell  into  decay  during  the  Hyksos  period;  and  Seti  was  enabled 
to  do  what  unfavourable  times  had  hindered  his  predecessors  from  doing 
—  i.e.  to  build  a  new  and  costly  Memnonium,  in  which  a  place  was  re- 
served, near  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  for  the  Names  of  his  royal  ancestors.  In 
the  arches  above  the  niches  in  the  rear-wall  of  the  chapels  are  several 
representations  of  the  king  ofi'ering  his  Name,  symbolised  by  the  cartouche 
or  ring  c  Jt  which  surrounded  royal  names.  In  this  way  Abydos 
came  to  be  the  most  important  place  for  the  preservation  of  lists  of  kings. 
The  columned  aisle  leading  to  Scti's  Chapel  (PI-  a)  contains  inscriptions 
and  representations  relating  to  the  king  alone  and  showing  us  his  relation- 
ship to  the  gods  in  its  proper  light.  On  the  walled-up  door  to  the  lirst 
hall  we  see  Thoth,  the  Reason  or  Intelligence,  the  god  of  the  sciences  and 
of  historical  records,  offering  a  sacrifice  in  front  of  an  image  of  the  king 
(the  latter  unfortunately  much  damaged).  The  inscription  reads  'I,  Thoth, 
the  dweller  in  Abydos,  come  to  thee  on  account  of  thy  greatness  and  thy 
glory.  For  the  sake  of  thy  sanctity  as  king,  for  the  sake  of  thy  might 
and  thy  constancy  on  earth,  and  to  make  thee  great',  etc.  —  On  the  col- 
umns of  the  first  hall  the  king  is  represented  as  sacrificing  and  receiving 
the  attributes  of  the  kingdom  from  Thoth,  Anubis  Apheru,  Horus  the  son 
of  Isis,  and  Henmutef.  the  high  priest  of  Abydos.  The  paintings  on  the 
S.  wall  of  the  same  hall  show  us  the  king  as  a  boy,  held  in  the  arms  of 
Isis  and  suckled  at  the  divine  breasts  of  the  Hathors.  They  admit  him 
to  the  place  of  Horus,  that  he  may  increase  in  stren^^ith  and  ascend  the 
throne  of  f)siris  as  a  man.  Hathor,  the  queen-deity  of  Heliopolis  in  Aby- 
dos, calls  herself  the  mother  of  his  beauty,  and  says  to  him:  'Thou  hast 
been  nourished  by  my  milk,  thou  who  art  adorned  with  the  crown  of  Upper 
Egypt'.  The  Halhor  of  Denderah  calls  herself  his  nurse,  who  raised  her 
Krms  to  embrace  his  beauty.  On  the  left  side  of  the  door  farthest  to  the 
left,  also  leading  to  the  second  hall,  we  see  the  king,  wearing  a  helmet, 
while  Thoth  pours  over  his  head  the  signs  of  life  and  dominion.  To  the 
ri'^ht  the  king  appears  with  the  richly  decorated  royal  crown,  holding  the 
sceptre  and  scourge  in  his  hands.  The  priest  Henmutef  burns  incense  be- 
fore him,  and  the  Nile  brines  him  gifts,  of  which  he  is  the  producer.  The 
king  has  now  passed  fnm  the  boy  Horus  to  the  man  Osiris;  Henmutef 
says:  'I  burn  incense  to  thee  and  to  thy  name,  O  Osiris,  King  Ra-ma-mcu'. 
The  word.s  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  are:  'I  bring  to  thee  in  my  arms 
the  superfluity  as  an  oll'ering,  O  King,  lord  of  both  worlds!'  On  the  sides 
of  the  columns  facing  the  aisle  leading  to  the  royal  chapel  are  represented 
Anubis-Apheru  handing  to  the  king  the  attributes  of  constancy  and  might ; 
Thoth,  either  pouring  the  water  of  life  and  dominion  over  the  king,  or 
addressing  him  in  set  speech,  with  a  roll  in  his  left  hand;  Henmutef  e>;- 
horting  him,   sacrificing  to  him,   and   reaching   him   the  sign  of  approval 

f^ ,,,  thus  reminding  us  of  the  passage  in  Diidorus  which  tells  us  that 

it  was  the  duty  of  the  priests  to  praise  and  warn  the  kings.  The  king 
has  instituted  festivals  in  honour  of  Horus,  and  Horus  in  return  throws 
him  the  symbol  of  life.  Isis,  holding  in  her  hand  the  lotus-statT,  entwined 
by  the  f  mus-serpent ,  also  invests  him  with  life,  which  here  as  else- 
where included  life  beyond  the  grave,  which  the  Egyptians  termed  the 
true  life.    On  the  S.  wall  of  the  second  hall  Seti  is  represented  as  seated 
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on  the  throne  of  Osiris.  In  front  ol'  him  stands  Horus,  'the  avenger  of 
his  father',  investinif  him  with  immortality,  while  behind  is  the  jackal- 
headed  Apheru  (Anuhis),  readv  to  protect  him  from  danger.  Above  the 
dedicatorv  inscription,  Tholh,  the  god  of  divine  eloquence,  promises  Osiris 
Ra-ma-inen  that  the  Cvcle  of  the  Kine  Gods  will  endue  him  with  ever- 
lasting life.  In  the  chapel  itself  the  repre.9entati()ns  are  very  numerous. 
The  kinff,  in  one,  appears  as  a  sphinx,  resting  on  a  base  bearing  the 
names  of  six  nations  that  he  h:is  conquered.  A  somewhat  singular  scene 
represents  standard-bearers  with  the  ensigns  of  the  nomes,  personitying 
the  emblems  of  life,  constancy,  and  power  in  threefold  repetition;  these, 
like  the  inscriptions  between  the  standard-poles,  teach  us  that  Seti  was 
endued  with  courage,  length  i.f  davs,  uninterrupted  safety  and  strength, 
victorv,  abundance,  and  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  life.  It  would  be  weari- 
aome  to  emimerate  the  multitude  of  other  inscriptions  of  a  similar  tenour. 
Among  the  22  representations  in  the  king's  chapel,  many  of  which  are  in 
a  verv  dilapidated  condition,  the  most  noteworthy  is  one  in  which  the 
king  appears  on  the  throne  of  Osiris,  embraced  by  the  goddesses  Nekheb 
(Eiieithvia)  and  Buto.  Thoth  and  Horus  draw  tighter  the  stems  of  the 
plants  symbolising  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  which  enfold  the  sign  of  union 


m.     Safekh,  the  goddess  of  history,  behind  Thoth,  inscribes  the  name 

of  the  king.  In  another  scene  Seti  is  seated  on  a  throne  supported  by 
three  figures  in  the  form  of  Horus  and  three  in  the  form  of  .\nubis.  Un- 
der a  canopv  adorned  with  Ura-us-serpents  appears  the  state  barge  ot  the 
kin-'  probably  a  representation  of  the  vessel  kept  in  this  temple  and  borne 
<m  high  in  the  processions.  Similar  representations  of  the  ship  in  which 
the  Sun-God  was  supposed  to  traverse  the  heavens  have  been  iound  made 
of  bronze  or  the  precious  metals  and  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  (jizeh 
(see  Baedeker's  Lower  Egypt)  and  elsewhere.  Below  are  canopi  (V  ol.  1.,  p.  dUl), 
in  front  sacrificial  offerings,  and  behind  Thoth  and  Henmulef.  —  We 
observe  that  everything  here  refers  to  the  king,  whose  name  recurs  in  weari- 
some iteration,  and  who  here  receives  back  again  as  Osiris  the  olienngs 
he  had  himself  made,  during  his  mortal  life,  to  Osiria  and  thus  to  his 
future  self,  the  O.siris-apothcoais  of  his  soul. 

A  door  in  the  Osiris  Chapel  (PI.  e),  the  third  from  the  right  wall,  leads 
to  the  rear-structure  (PI.'  E)  mentioned  at  p.  62.  Though  the  structure  is 
in  a  verv  ruinous  state,  its  ground-plan  can  easily  be  made  out.  A  colon- 
nade, the  roof  of  which,  once  supported  by  10  columns,  has  fallen  to  the 
ground,  stood  in  direct  connection  with  the  Osins  chapel.  It  contains  4(  re- 
presentations, some  of  which  are  almost  wholly  effaced.  By  the  wall,  to 
the  right  on  entering,  lav  three  small  chambers  a'lorned  with  fine  sculpture. 
The  first  of  these  (PI.  i)'  is  dedicated  to  Horus,  the  second  (PI.  k)  to  'Jsiris, 
the  third  (PI.  1)  to  Isia.  Behind  them  lay  another  room  (PI.  h).  In  the 
wall  to  the  left  on  entering  Room  E  is  a  door  leading  to  a  room  (11.  m) 
with  four  columns,  which  was  adjoined  by  three  smaller  apartments  (PI.  n 
o  p)  Though  the  most  sacred  mysteries  were  celebrated  m  this  auite  ot 
rooms,  thev  otfer  little  that  is  novel;  the  implements  of  the  priests  were 
kept  in  the  side-rooms.  Here,  no  doubt,  many  a  spectacle  was  prepared 
which,  when  displayed  in  the  Osiris  chapel,  filled  the  pious  worshippers 
with  awe  and  wonder. 

South  Building.  Apartment  with  thb  Tablet  of  the  Kings. 
—  This  building  consists  of  a  series  of  rooms ,  all  more  or  less 
ruinous  and  most  of  them  roofless,  a  court,  and  some  smaller 
chambers.  The  most  important,  to  -which  a  visit  should  be  paid, 
even  if  all  the  others  be  omitted,  is  a  long  (65  ft.)  and  low  Corridor 
[PI.  s"),  entered  from  the  left  side  of  the  second  hypostyle  hall, 
between  the  second  and  third  row  of  columns.  The  flat  ceiling  is 
adorned  with  a  rich  network  of  ornamentation,  combining  the  name 
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of  the  king,  the  symhol  of  the  'panegyric  tent'  |    Q    |,  and  a  number 

of  stars.  A  dedicatory  inscription,  dividing  the  ceiling  into  two 
parts,  records  that  'this  Memnouium  was  erected  in  the  temple  of 
Abydos  to  his  forefathers  and  all  the  cycles  of  gods  of  heaven  and 
earth,  by  the  king,  lord  of  the  diadems,  who  is  born  again,  who 
surpasses  all  in  strength  and  annihilates  the  barbarians,  the  vic- 
torious Horns,  who  appears  in  new  glory,  bearing  sway  over  the 
barbarians  in  all  countries,  the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
who  achieves  noble  deeds,  the  lord  of  both  worlds,  Ra-ma-men. 
He  erei;ted  to  them  these  venerated  sanctuaries  outside  the  Necro- 
polis, building  them  of  stone  and  inlaying  them  with  gold,  in 
an  everlasting  work  outlasting  human  life,  etc'  —  By  the  right 
wall  on  entering  the  corridor  from  the  second  hypostyle  is  the  cele- 
brated *Tablet  of  Abydos ,  consisting  of  three  long  rows  of  royal 

shields  or  cartouches      ,  before  which  Set!  and  his  son  Eanises  II. 


Q' 


stand  in  adoration.  The  praying  king  raises  his  right  hand  and  holds 
a  censer  in  his  left  hand  ;  the  boy-prince,  standing  in  front  of  him, 
still  bears  the  lock  of  youth,  hanging  over  his  temples.  In  his 
raised  hands  he  bears  written  rolls.  The  adjoining  inscription  reads : 
'Uccitation  of  songs  of  praise  by  Prince  Ramses,  soti  and  firstborn  of 
tlio  king  who  loves  him'.  Above  the  shields  is  another  Inscription, 
which  describes  the  king's  offering  as  made  to  Ptah-Sokar-Osiris, 
the  lord  of  the  sarcophagus  in  the  Memnonium  of  Abydos  and  (uah 
khet)  the  royal  forefather  of  Seti.  He  enumerates  his  gifts:  1000 
loaves  of  bread,  1000  barrels  of  beer,  1000  cattle,  1000  ^eese, 
1000  incense-offerings,  1000  oil-offerings,  1000  pieces  of  cloth, 
1000  garments,  1000  barrels  of  wine,  1000  holy  offerings.  The 
figure  1000  here,  which  occurs  in  almost  all  sacrificial  lists  and  also 
in  other  formula,  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  taken  literally  but  simply 
as  equivalent  to  many.  The  king,  as  we  see,  brings  his  youthful 
son  into  the  hall  dedicated  to  his  ancestors,  where  the  earlier  rulers 
of  Egypt,  under  the  symbol  of  their  name,  dwell  beside  the  tomb 
of  Osiris.  He  teaches  the  boy  to  offer  rich  gifts,  such  as  hereafter 
he  would  wish  offered  to  his  own  manes.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that 
Seti  was  still  living  when  this  inscription  was  set  up,  and  yet 
he  already  adds  his  own  name  to  those  of  his  predecessors ;  it 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  lowest  row  (the  third  from  the  top)  of  the 
royal  table,  being  repeated  19  times  with  prefix  and  affix.  The 
living  Seti  provides  for  the  future  Osiris  and  for  his  worship  at  the 
holy  grave.  —  In  the  first  volume  of  this  Handbook  (p.  S5)  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  establisliniLMit  of  the  chronology  of  the  Egyptian 
kings  was  rendered  possible  only  by  a  collation  of  the  lists  of  Manetho 
with  the  lists  of  Pharaohs  preserved  in  tlu'  monumt'iits.  Among 
the  latter  none  approaches  in  importance  the  royal  tablet  of  tlie 
Baedkkeb's  Upper  Egypt.  j) 
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Memnoninm  at  Abydos,  wliich  contains  no  fewer  than  76  oartonclies, 
only  two  of  whicli  are  slightly  injured.  The  tablet  from  the  temple 
of  Ramses  (p.  68"),  now  in  London,  contains  16  entire  and  2  half 
destroyed  cartoiiclies,  while  the  list  of  Sakk;\rah,  discovered  by  Ma- 
riette,  has  39  whole  and  3  damaged  cartouches. 

>^^         Mena,  i.e.  Menes,  the  first  historic  king  of  Egypt,  heads 

(         ^  the  list.     The  names  following  his  are  those  of  the  most 

l"^^  I  prominent  monarchs,    at  least  those  whose  legitimacy  was 

'wwvs    unquestionable.    The  Ileracleopolitans  and  the  Hyksos  arc 

n        naturally  left  out,  but  other  rulers,  of  whom  we  possess 

U        monuments,  have  also  been  apparently  deemed  unworthy  of 

1  inclusion  in  this  important  roll  of  honour.     The  merit  of 

V,    y  first  observing  and  publishing  this  inestimable  historical 

document  belongs  to  Prof.  Dumichen. 

On  the  left  wall  of  the  corridor  we  again  meet  Seti  and  the 
youthful  Ramses.  The  father  holds  a  censer  in  his  left  hand,  while 
the  son,  adorned  with  the  priestly  panther-skin,  pours  a  libation  on 
Ihe  altar  in  front  of  him.  The  titles  of  the  right  wall  re-appear 
here.  The  inscription,  which  the  royal  pair  faces,  contains  in  syste- 
matic order  the  names  of  these  objects  of  worship,  with  their  homes, 
whom  Seti  has  honoured  with  sacrificial  gifts.  The  sculpture  in  this 
corridor,  consisting  of  alto-reliefs  on  the  fine-grained  limestone,  is 
all  executed  with  the  greatest  delicacy.  In  the  centre  of  the  right 
wall  a  door  leads  into  a  narrow  Chamber  (PI.  t),  vaulted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sanctuaries  (p.  61),  and  preceding  the  stair  (PL  u) 
which  leads  to  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  temple.  The  inscriptions 
here  are  in  excellent  preservation,  being  injured  only  in  a  few  places  ; 
the  adjoining  figures  of  Seti  and  Ramses  show  the  latter  arrived  at 
manhood  and  the  throne.  Safekh,  the  goddess  of  history,  'the  great 
mistress  of  books',  addresses  her  darling  son  Seti.  TJie  ceremony  of 
foundation,  which  we  find  more  fully  represented  and  described  in 
the  Ptolemaic  temples,  is  also  depicted  here.  The  praises  of  the  king 
are  sung,  and  his  merits  are,  at  the  command  of  Ra,  to  be  committed 
to  writing  by  the  goddess  of  history.  Thoth  also  congratulates  the 
king  in  the  emphatic  manner  usual  to  such  inscriptions,  and  promises 
him  an  eternal  existence  and  the  stability  of  his  kingdoni  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years.  Thoth  is  named  the  tongue  of  Ra  and  lord 
of  the  speech  of  the  prophet  of  truth.  This  staircase  was  completed 
while  Ramses  shared  the  throne  of  his  father  as  co-ruler. 

The  other  rooms  of  this  part  of  the  building  are  all  more  or  less 
in  ruins.  From  the  S.  end  of  the  kings'  gallery  we  enter  a  kind  of 
peristyle  Court  (PL  G),  with  seven  columns,  which  perhaps  was 
never  completed.  The  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics  are  not  very 
carefully  executed  and  appear  'en  creux'  instead  of  in  high  relief. 
The  most  interesting  scenes  are  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  walls, 
representing  the  slaughter  of  the  cattle,  gazelles,  and  antelopes 
which  Seti  had  so  lavishly  vowed  (in  the  adjoining  king's  gallery) 
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to  the  gods  of  the  temple.  Some  of  the  resisting  oxen  are  remarkahly 
true  to  nature.  Probably  tlie  sacrificial  aiiimals  were  actually  slain 
in  this  court,  a  conclusion  strengthened  by  the  broken  pottery  found 
here  by  Mariette  and  the  two  springs  of  turbid  water.  A  well  has 
also  been  discovered  outside  the  E.  wall  of  the  temple,  which  may 
be  the  spring  described  by  Strabo. 

The  Room  marked  F  on  the  plan  is  the  most  interesting  of  the 
othiir  apartments  in  this  wing.  The  entrance  to  it  is  on  the  left 
(S.)  side  of  th(!  space  between  the  sanctuary  and  the  third  row 
of  columns  in  the  second  hypostyle  hall.  The  door  leading  to  it  is 
named  'the  great  door  of  Ka-ma-men  (i.e.  Seti),  the  favourite  of 
Sokar'.  To  this  deity,  Osiris-Sokar  or  Ptah-Sokar-Osiris,  keeper  of 
the  realm  of  shades,  this  room  is  consecrated,  though  other  gods, 
such  as  Nefer  Tum,  Horus,  and  Thoth  are  also  represented  here. 
The  king  appears  in  the  act  of  offering  sacrifice.  To  the  extreme 
right  on  entering,  on  the  wall  between  the  doors,  are  reliefs  of 
richly  adorned  Nilometers,  the  symbols  of  the  state  of  stability 
and  permanence  aimed  at  by  Pharaoh;  the  inscriptions  inform 
us  that  they  were  dedicated  to  the  Osiris  of  the  under-world,  Ptah- 
■Sokar-Tatunen,  who  was  worshipped  in  the  Memnonium  of  Abydos. 
On  the  entrance-wall,  to  the  right  of  the  door,  is  the  bark  of  Sokar, 
and  a  list  is  given  of  the  titles  of  this  god  of  the  many  aliases, 
who  was  revered  in  so  many  different  spots.  The  form  of  the  three 
columns  preserved  here  is  peculiar.  The  cylindrical  shafts,  which 
bear  the  abacus  without  any  transitional  member,  are  flattened  at 
the  points  where  their  periphery  would  touch  an  exscribed  square, 
aTid  hence  their  section  is  in  the  shape  of  an  octagon  with  four 
straight  and  four  curved  sides.  —  The  doors  to  the  right,  on  each 
side  of  the  above-mentioned  Nilometers,  lead  into  two  oblong  rooms 
with  vaulted  ceilings,  which  have  partly  fallen  in  (PI.  q,  r).  —  Tlie 
other  apartments  of  this  wing  contain  nothing  of  special  interest. 
They  are  all  ruinous,  and  five  of  them  cannotbe  entered  except  from 
the  outside.  —  In  visiting  the  Memnonium  of  Abydos,  the  traveller 
should  bear  in  mind  that  he  has  to  do  with  a  cenotaph,  dedicated 
to  the  manes  of  a  king  apotheosised  as  Osiris  and  to  his  forefathers  ; 
and  he  should  also  remember  that  the  site  of  the  building  was  de- 
termined by  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  'sancti- 
fied' near  tlie  Holy  Tomb  could  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
highest  joys  of  the  world  to  come. 

Monuments  to  ttie  North.  Not  only  Seti,  but  also  his  son  has 
erected  a  cenotaph  to  himself  near  the  tomb  of  Osiris.  To  reach 
tliis  Sepulchral  Temple  of  Ramses  II.  we  turn  towards  the  N.  and 
skirt  the  margin  of  thi;  desi-rt  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  in  a  very 
ruinous  state,  but  still  presents  many  features  of  interest.  The 
ground-plan  of  a  peristyle  i-ourt,  several  rooms,  and  the  sanctuaries 
beyond  them  can  still  be  traced  ;  but  the  average  height  of  the  re- 
maining walls  is  only  5-0  ft.     The  picture  of  ruin  presented  tons 
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here  is  all  the  more  striking  from  the  obvious  pains  of  the  fonnder 
to  make  a  costly  and  enduring  monument.  Where  Seti  contented 
himself  with  limestone,  Ramses  made  lavish  use  of  granite,  Oriental 
alabaster,  and  black  graywacke.  The  remaining  fragments  show 
that  Eamses  erected  obelisks  of  granite  in  front  of  his  cenotaph,  and 
that  caryatide-like  figures  of  Osiris,  now  long  since  shattered,  stood 
at  the  sides  of  the  first  peristyle  court.  Plastic  ornamentation  was 
freely  used  and  so  richly  painted  that  the  colours  have  to  this  day 
clung  to  some  of  the  fragments.  Ramses  followed  the  example  of 
his  father  in  consecrating  a  chamber  to  the  manes  of  his  ancestors. 
In  1818  Mr.  Bankes  discovered  in  the  chamber  to  the  left  (E.)  of 
the  first  octostyle  room  a  royal  list  of  eighteen  names,  two  of  which 
were  partly  destroyed,  and  the  relics  of  these  tablets  are  still  in  situ. 
M.  Mimant,  the  French  Consul  General,  tore  down  the  walls  on 
which  the  important  cartouches  were  represented  and  sent  the  stones 
to  Paris,  whence  they  passed  by  purchase  to  the  British  Museum. 
Almost  no  inscription  has  been  left  intact  here.  We  learn,  however, 
that  Ramses  was  much  more  anxious  than  his  father  to  record  his 
own  achievements.  Not  a  few  names  of  peoples  and  towns  which  he 
subdued  or  captured  may  still  be  discerned  among  the  ruins. 

The  visitor  will  gladly  arrest  his  steps  by  the  representation  of 
a  grand  procession,  which  is  to  be  found  inside  the  great  court,  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance.  The  procession,  beginning  at 
the  N.W.  corner  of  the  hall,  which  was  formerly  surrounded  with 
Osiris-pillars,  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  N.  wall.  Four  temple 
officials  are  represented,  one  described  as  a  secretary ,  two  with 
leopard-skins  as  priests  of  Osiris  and  of  the  house  of  Ramses  Me- 
riamon  Khnumt  Abdu  (connected  with  Abydos),  and  the  fourth  as 
Kerhub.  Animals,  some  living  and  some  dead,  are  brought  to  them 
for  sacrifice.  Among  these  are  antelopes,  geese,  and  oxen  of  extra- 
ordinary size  and  fatness.  On  the  right  side  of  the  fore-court  are 
similar  scenes,  in  which  the  procession  is  still  more  grandly  equipped. 
Here  appear  the  royal  war-chariot,  numerous  officials,  and  negroes, 
while  Incense  is  burned  before  the  statue  of  the  monarch.  The  co- 
louring of  these  figures  is  surprisingly  well  preserved. 

On  the  outside  of  the  temple,  ^.  side,  is  an  inscription  relating  to 
the  Kheta  war,  discovered  by  Eisenlobr  in  1870;  unfortunately  only  the 
lower  parts  of  lines  are  preserved.  Adjacent,  to  the  W.  and  N.,  are 
representations  of  events  in  the  Kheta  war,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Kamesseum  at  Thebes.  The  exterior  of  the  S.  wall  is  covered  with  a 
long  inscription,  recounting  the  building  of  the  temple,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation.  "  'Behold  his  Majesty,  Life,  Salvation,  and 
Health,  the  beloved  son  representing  his  father  Unuofer  and  making  him 
a  beautiful  and  lordly  dwelling,  built  for  eternity  of  white,  good,  fair 
stone,  the  two  great  pylons  of  finished  workmanship,  the  door-ways  of 
syenite.  The  doors  therein  of  bronze,  plated  with  real  electrum;  the 
great  seat  (i.e.  the  inner  sanctuarv)  of  alabaster;  its  sanctuary  covered 
with  granite,  and  its  exalted  seat  of  sep  tep,  the  meshen  (cradle)  for  its 
cycle  "of  gods.  His  exalted  father  lies  within,  even  as  Ra  is  united  with 
heaven;  his  lordlv  portrait  is  bv  him  that  begat  him,  even  as  Horus  on 
the  throne   of  his"  father.     He  lias   daily   multiplied   the  offerings  for  all 
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times,  for  the  feasts  of  the  seasons  and  the  feasts  of  the  year,  the  feasts 
for  each  day  for  himself.  He  filled  the  temple  with  all  things,  a  super- 
abundance of  pifts  of  nourishment,  bulls,  calves,  oxen,  geese,  incense, 
wine,  and  fruit,  tilling  it  with  labcjurers,  enriching  it  with  fields,  pre- 
senting cattle,  filling  the  storehouse  with  superabundance,  the_  barns 
reaching  to  heaven,  the  servants  of  the  domains  of  the  ofl'ering  being  the 
captives  of  his  brave  sword.  His  treasure-house  filled  with  all  gems, 
with  silver  and  gold  in  bars,  the  storehouse  full  of  all  things  sent  as 
tribute  from  all  countries.  He  has  constructed  numerous  canals,  and  has 
planted  timber  of  all  sorts,  fragrant  plants  from  the  land  of  Punt;  he 
has  done  all  this,  the  son  of  Ra.  the  lord  of  the  diadems,  the  beloved 
of  Osiris  and  of  the  gods  the  lords  of  Abydos'. 

Like  the  temple  of  Seti,  that  of  his  son  Ramses  was  also  a 
sanctuary  dedicated  to  Osiris,  though  in  each  case  the  predominant 
feature  is  the  glorification  of  the  monarch  in  his  apotheosis  as 
Osiris.  Mariette  was  therefore  on  a  wrong  tack  when  he  saw  a 
special  temple  of  Osiris  in  the  enclosure  (PI.  Ill;  p.  52)  to  the  N., 
near  the  village  oi  El-Kherheh,  and  spent  much  time  and  money  in 
an  attempt  to  find  the  actual  grave  of  Osiris.  Obviously  this  was 
merely  an  older  sanctuary,  erected  by  the  kings  of  the  12th  and 
13th  Dynasties  on  the  site  of  a  still  more  ancient  temple.  [Two 
steles  in  the  Louvre,  numbered  C  11  and  C  12,  and  the  great  stele 
of  Mentuhotep,  now  in  the  museum  of  Gizeh,  give  us  information 
conceniing  these  buildings.]  Nowadays  this  temple  is  a  mere  heap 
of  rubbish,  and  the  few  interesting  'finds'  made  here,  such  as  the 
statues  of  Usertesen  I.  and  Usertesen  IIL,  and  some  inscriptions  of 
the  time  of  Tutmes  III.,  have  been  sent  to  the  museum  of  Gizeh. 
The  same  institution  received  the  many  hundred  steles  found  partly 
on  the  site  of  this  temple  and  partly  in  the  Necropolis  of  Abydos. 
Three  such  cemeteries  are  distinguished.  The  first,  containing 
tombs  of  the  New  Empire,  from  the  19th  Dynasty  downwards, 
lies  to  the  S.  of  the  temples  of  Seti  I.  and  Ramses  II.  Another 
(Necropole  du  Centre)  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  path  leading  from  the 
temple  of  Ramses  II.  to  the  so-called  temple  of  Osiris,  and  contains 
graves  mainly  of  the  6th  and  11th  Dynasties.  Here  was  found  the 
historically  valuable  tablet  of  Una  (see  Baedekers  Lower  Egypt, 
p.  307),  who  accompanied  three  successive  rulers  of  the  6th  Dynasty 
in  their  campaigns.  The  third  or  N.  necropolis,  to  the  W.  of  the 
so-called  temple  of  Osiris,  contains  numerous  graves  of  the  12tli 
and  13th  Dynasties,  but  also  many  of  the  new  empire.  Among  the 
interesting  steles  found  here  were  those  of  a  Neferhotep  of  the 
13th  Dynasty  and  of  Sheshonk,  the  latter  erroneously  pronounced 
by  H.  Brugsch  to  have  been  a  Persian  satrap.  The  pyramidal  struc- 
tures found  in  the  N.  and  central  cemeteries  are  also  interesting. 
Still  farther  to  the  W.  lies  a  quadrangular  enclosure  surrounded  by 
a  lofty  wall  and  named  Shunet  ez-ZebIb  (PI.  IV;  p.  52;  magazine  of 
the  Zibebes),  which  probably  served  as  a  place  of  defence  against 
the  incursions  of  the  r>eduins  of  the  Great  Oases.  A  Coptic  Convent 
(PI.  V,-  p.  52)  to  the  N.E.  of  this  point,  dating  from  the  year  1306 
of  the  Coptic  era,  scarcely  repays  a  visit. 
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5.  From  Belianeh  to  Keneh  ( Demhrah). 

Comp.  Map,  p.  8. 

56  BI.     Steamkoat  in  i^/'i  hrs.     Comp.  p.  45. 

Between  Beli;uieh  and  Keueli  the  Dum  Palm  (Hypluuiia  tLe- 
laaica)  becomes  more  and  more  common,  generally  occurring  in 
groups  and  increasing  in  size  and  beauty  as  we  travel  southwards 
(^comp.  p.  28).  It  is  a  fan-leaved  palm  of  moderate  height,  diviiliiig 
into  two  parts  at  the  upper  end  of  the  stem  and  sometimes  repeat- 
ing this  bifurcation  two  or  three  times.  It  extends  far  to  the  S.  of 
Egypt,  and  whole  forests  of  it  are  found  on  the  upper  Nile.  Its 
large  nuts  contain  a  soft  and  tibrous  pulp,  which  is  edible  and 
tastes  like  sweet  cake;  while  various  objects  are  made  out  of  the 
hard  rind.  Its  timber  and  bast  are  also  of  considerable  industrial 
value. 

The  ancient  Lepldotum  must  have  lain  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
river  opposite  Belianeh;  but,  though  described  by  Ptolemy  as  a 
large  town,  no  trace  of  it  remains.  The  Lepidotus  (the  Cyprinus 
lepidotus  of  Geoffroy,  and  Clnex  deutex  of  Savigny)  was  held  here 
in  high  honour,  though,  according  to  Plutarch,  it  was  one  of  the 
tishes  that  swallowed  the  Phallus  of  Osiris  and  was  hence  generally 
regarded  with  special  abhorrence. 

From  Belianeh  to  Keneh  the  Nile  vaUey  lies  almost  due  E.  and 
W.  About  4  M.  from  the  S.  bank  lies  Samhud,  on  ancient  rubbish- 
mounds.  Nagi-Hnmadi,  also  on  the  S.  bank,  19  M.  from  Belianeh, 
is  the  station  for  Farshftt,  3  M.  to  the  S.,  now  an  uninteresting 
village  with  a  large  sugar-factory  belonging  to  the  Khedive. 

So  late  as  tlie  18th  cent,  this  was  8till  the  seat  of  the  p;reat  shekh, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  Favdris  (pi.  of  Faris,  here  pron.  Havaris),  or 
tribes  of  mounted  Arabs  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  comparative 
width  of  the  river-plain  makes  horse-breeding  an  important  occupation 
among  these  tribes,  and  their  shaggy  grey  dojis  are  also  celebrated.  The 
latters  are  frequently  seen  guarding  the  flocks  of  sheep,  and  are  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  worthless  and  cowardly  curs  that  haunt  the 
streets  of  the  towns  and  villages.  When  encouraged  to  attack  by  their 
owners,  these  brave  animals  are  exceedingly  dangerous  antagonists.— 
From  Farshiit  to  the  Great  Oasis,  see  R.  35. 

91/2  M.  Hou  (W.  bank)  and  Kasr  es-SaiyM  (E.  bank)  lie  nearly 
opposite  one  another,  at  one  of  the  sharpest  bends  in  the  stream. 
Hou,  a  large  but  miserable-looking  village,  was  the  home  of  Shckh 
Selim,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  after 
sitting  stark  naked  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile  for  53  years;  he  was 
regarded  by  pious  Moslems  with  great  honour  and  was  deemed  to 
possess  great  powers  in  lielping  navigation  and  barren  women.  His 
grave  here  is  covered  with  Arabic  inscriptions  and  votive  gifts  in 
the  form  of  small  boats. 

Those  who  wish  to  visit  the  scanty  ruins  of  the  ancient  Diospolis 
Parva  traverse  the  village  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains,  cross  two 
deep  ditches,  near  which  stand  the  fmely  built  piers  of  a  ruined 
bridge,  and  reach  (25  min.)  a  large  mound  of  debris,  known  as  Gebel  II6r 
{i.e.  Horus).  This  is  the  only  remnant  of  the  ancient  Diospolis,  with  the 
exception   of  a  fragment  of  a  temple    of   the  Ptolemies  in  the   village, 
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1  ,  i„n  ^nni..  stones  bearing  the  cartouches  of  Ptolemy  Philometor 
nX't  f  om  re%nZd  in  aTlear  space.  Nothing  of  interest  is  to  be 
ieen  here  r^cep?  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  lebbek-trees  in  Kgypt. 
Tic  extensive  Lmetery  contains  numerous  C««c.  mscnpfons^  H.ero^ 
glyphic  inscriptions   have  been   found   in  grottoes  in  a  hill  to  the  W.  ot 

"'''  S"r  es-Saiydd  (mail  steamer  station)  marks  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient ChenoboBkion,  which  is  mentioned  hy  Ptolemy,  by  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium,  and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  and  belonged  to 
the  Nomos  Panopolites.    No  remains  are  visible  except  a  few  trag- 
ments  of  the  river  wall,  withan  unimportant  Greek  inscription  of  the 
Roman  period.    It  owes  its  name,  meaning  'geese  pasture  i^Xq^'j- 
pooxslov,  Copt.  ujenecH-T,  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  Geese  lake} 
to  the  fact  that  immense  quantities  of  geese,  a  favourite  food  and 
sacrificial  offering  of  the  old  Egyptians,  were  reared  here.  Its  pro- 
pinquity to  the  home  of  Menes  (This-Abydos)  makes  it  seem  quite 
natural  that  graves  of  hoar  antiquity  C6th  Dynasty)  should  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.    These  are  reached  from  the  village  ot  Ka^r 
es-Saiyid  in  about  I'/ihr.     Donkeys,  but  no  saddles,  may  be  ob- 
tained, through  the  Shekh  el-Beled.  We  first  ride  through  a  well- 
tilled  district,  cross  a  bridge  over  a  canal  which  waters  the  district, 
pass  the  village  of  Isbah,  and  reach  the  Arab  hills.     The  ancient 
tombs,   constructed  of  light-coloured  and  unusually  flne-gramed 
limestone,  now  come  in  sight;  they  date  from  the  reigns  of  Pepi 
Merira,   and  Raneferka,   all  of  the  Cth  Dynasty.    The  large  tomb 
situated  farthest  to  the  left  contains  representations  and  inscriptions 
which  are  identical  in  style  with  those  in  the  most  ancient  part  of 
the  Necropolis  of  Memphis.  The  ceiling  was  leftrough-hewn.  Some 
of  the  small  inscriptions   cut  in  the  living  rook  near  the  entrance 
are  in  Coptic.     The  representations  on  the  inside  of  the  entrance- 
wall  have  been  almost  wholly  destroyed,  but  some  ships  may  be 
distinguished  to  the  right  of  the  door.   On  the  right  wall  are  figures 
bearing  funereal  gifts  and  a  large  sacrificial  table.     The  rear-wall 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  as  the  left  side  of  the  tomb 
has  been  pushed  much  farther  into  the  rock  than  the  right.  In  the 
latter  are  two  niches.    That  to  the  right  contains  an  image  of  the 
deceased,  one  of  the  chief  dignitaries  under  the  Pharaoh  Kaneferka, 

uamid    Zuta   (^Jf^^Q)-     From  the  second  niche,    farther 

to  the  left,  a  mummy-shaft  descends  obliquely;  adjacent  is  a  Cop- 
tic inscription.  In  the  deeply  recessed  rear-wall  of  the  left  side 
are  four  smaller  niches,  probably  intended  for  the  coffins  of  members 
of  Zutas  household  deemed  worthy  of  special  honour.  —  The  next 
tomb,  farther  to  the  right,  is  of  even  greater  interest  than  the  one 
just  described.  It  belonged  to  an  official  named  Atkhenu,  who  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  Pepi,  Merira,  and  Kaneferka,  and  was  not  only  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  the  pyramids  of  these  monarchs,  but  was 
also  a  distinguished  warrior.  The  pyramids  were  named 'Good Place'. 
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From  Belidneh 


'Fine  Ascent',  and  'Scene  of  Life'  ^—^  T  A      ^     T  A  ^^^^  -S-  A 

Ihe  names  of  the  three  kings  and  their  pyramids  were  found  in  the 
inscriptions  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  (outside).  The 
tomb  is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  with  the  mummy-shaft  open- 
ing in  the  hack-wall.  The  representation  of  Atkhenu,  to  the  left 
of  the  entrance,  is  very  lifelike  and  derives  peculiar  interest  from 
the  fact  that  the  grandees  of  the  early  period  are  seldom  represented, 
as  here,  in  full  military  activity.  Our  hero ,  another  Una  (see 
Baedekers  Lower  Egypt,  p.  307),  lifts  the  arm  vigorously  to  strike 
his  foe.  The  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  and  headdress,  seen  hoth 
in  this  figure  and  that  of  Atkhenu's  wife,  is  unusual.  Atkhenu  was 
a  rich  man,  possessing,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  2350  oxen. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  rear-Avall  are  represented  several  scenes  from 
the  private  life  of  the  deceased.  Cattle  are  being  slaughtered,  cooks 
are  busy  at  their  work,  etc.  Above  the  door  leading  to  the  mummy- 
shaft  we  see  a  large  altar,  adjoining  which  is  a  long  but  much  dam- 
aged inscription.  —  The  smaller  tombs  in  the  vicinity  are  less 
interesting.  Several  Coptic  inscriptions  testify  that  anchorites  found 
retreats  in  these  tombs  during  the  Christian  period.  We  are  now 
approaching  the  region  which,  in  the  time  of  Pachomius,  was  most 
thickly  populated  with  monks  and  anchorites. 

Farther  on  we  pass  a  fine  mountain-mass,  which  looks  especially 
imposing  by  afternoon  light,  and  see  several  thriving  villages,  often 
situated  close  to  the  river.  Dcshneh,  a  steamboat-station  on  the 
N.  bank,  13  M,  from  Kasr  es-Saiyad,  is  situated  on  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  town. 

The'site  of  the  celebrated  Tabenna,  which  lav  between  Hou  (Diospo- 
lis)  and  Denderah  (Tentyra),  must  be  sought  for  either  here  or  close  to 
Keneh.  It  belonged  to  the  nome  of  Teutyra  and  its  Coptic  name  was 
Tabenneseh,  which  may  be  translated  'place  of  the  Isis  palms'.  The  Greeks 
supposed  that  'nesi"  meant  vTiao?  (nesos)  or  island,  and  hence  it  comes  that 
the  town  of  Tahennesi/s,  situated  on  the  mainland,  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
the  Island  of  Tabenna.  It  is  said  that  the  Arabs  name  it  Geziret  el-Gharb 
or  Isle  of  the  West,  but  no  support  of  this  could  be  found  on  the  spot. 
St.  Jerome  relates  that  at  the  end  of  the  4th  cent,  no  fewer  than 
50,000  monks  assembled  in  the  district  of  Tabennesus  to  celebrate  the 
Easter  Festival.  All  of  these  followed  the  rule  of  Pachomius  and  be- 
longed either  to  the  chief  monastery  (Monasterium  Majus)  or  to  the 
smaller  cttnobia,  laurae,  and  anchorite  cells  dependent  on  it.  It  is  mar- 
vellous that  the  temple  of  Denderah  (p.  80j,  so  close  to  this  community 
of  fanatics,  should  have  been  left  almost  intact.  Perhaps  the  explanation 
is  that  at  the  time  the  monks  settled  here  the  strife  about  dogmas  aroused 
much  more  excitement  in  the  ecclesiastical  breast  than  the  dislike  of 
heathen  gods  that  had  long  since  become  harmless. 

56  M.  (17  M.  from  Deshneh)  Keneh  (steamer-station),  a  town 
with  15,400  inhab.,  lies  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile  at  the  point  where 
the  river,  suddenly  abandoning  its  northward  course,  turns  to  the  W., 
almost  at  right  angles.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  fifth  Mudiriyeh  of 
Upper  Egypt,  which  is597sq.  M.  in  extent  and  contains  a  population 
of  406,858.  The  Greek  name  of  the  town  was  Kaiv-/]zoXt;or  'Newtown'. 
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At  the  time  of  the  pilgrimage  lo  Mecca  Keneh  presents  a  very  lively 
scene,  as  it  is  then  frequented  by  large  numbers  of  the  participators 
in  that  great  religious  picuic.  The  spiritual  and  material  wants  of 
the  pious  Hedjddj  are  catered  for  by  six  spacious  mosques,  nume- 
rous coffee-houses,  and  a  large  numberof  places  of  amusement,  among 
the  attractions  of  which  Egyptian  dancing-girls  are  prominent.  For 
the  rest  Keneh  differs  little  in  general  character  from  the  other 
towns  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  traveller  should  not  fail,  however,  to 
see  the  most  valuable  piece  of  land  near  Keneh,  whicli  is  about  one 
Feddan  (3500  sq.yds.)  in  area  and  yields  an  excellent  variety  of 
potter's  clay  that  has  made  Keneh  pottery,  like  that  of  Assiut,  famous 
throughout  the  country.  Keneh  has  a  special  reputation  for  its 
Kulal  (pi.  of  Kulle),  or  cool  porous  water-bottles,  and  for  its  BalLas 
and  Z7r,  large  vessels  used  in  carrying,  purifying,  and  preserving 
water.  In  some  of  the  early  Egyptian  inscriptions  figures  of  the 
Ballas  and  Zir  appear  as  distinctive  symbols,  in  the  exact  forms  in 
which  they  are  made  to-day.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  clay 
vessels  are  annually  exported  from  Keneh  in  boats  of  a  primitive 
but  not  unpractical  description,  constructed  for  the  purpose ,  in 
which  they  are  piled  up  in  pyramidal  form,  fastened  together  with 
ropes  made  of  the  bast  of  the  date-palm  and  attached  to  rectangular 
frames.  A  trustworthy  report  fixes  the  number  sent  away  in  18G0 
at  900,000.  Considerable  activity  is  also  manifested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  kiln-dried  pottery,  generally  either  red  or  black,  used  for 
chibouk-heads,  bottles,  pitchers,  vases,  drinking-vessels,  etc.,  of 
every  size  and  shape.  The  almost  invariably  graceful  forms  and 
tasteful  decorations  of  these  utensils  maybe  unreservedly  set  down 
as  a  bequest  from  ancient  Egypt. 

6.  Eoutes  through  the  Eastern  Desert. 

Kcneli  is  ;i  place  of  some  iiiiportanoe  as  tbe  starting-point  uf  the 
caravans  traversing  the  Arabian  desert  to  Koscr  (p.  77j  and  a,s  an  em- 
porium of  the  trade  of  Upper  Egypt  with  the  coast-districts  of  the  Red 
Sea.  If  consequently  all'ords  a  good  opportunity  of  making  a  short  and 
comparatively  ea-iy  desert  journey,  as  the  interesting  excursion  to  Koser 
can  be  made  without  any  very  great  privation  or  danger.  The  caravan- 
route  leads  via  ffaindmdl,  traversing  the  rocky  Arabian  Desert,  which  is 
not  (inly  of  great  scenic  grandeur  but  also  full  of  interest  for  the  natu- 
ralist and  the  archaologist.  Koser,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  about 
lit)  M.  from  Keneh,  and  the  journey  can  be  made  comfortably  in  four, 
or  at  most  live  days. 

These  desert-routes  were  important  even  in  antiquity  for  the  trade 
with  the  seaports  and  the  land  of  Punt  (Arabia)  on  the  one  side  and  the 
valuable  quarries  in  the  mountains  of  the  Arabian  Desert  on  the  other. 
Spices  and  other  costly  products  were  sent  across  the  desert  to  Keneh, 
at  first  on  donkey-back  and  afterwards  on  camels,  while  green  breccia 
and  several  varieties  of  granite  were  sent  down  to  the  sea  in  return.  The 
most  important  points  on  the  Red  .Sea,  named  from  N.  to  S.,  were  J/«o« 
Hormos  (now  Ahu  Sar  el-Kibli) ,  in  the  latitude  of  Jloufalut;  Leu'kot 
Limen.  now  Ko^ir;  and  Ber'enike,  in  the  latitude  of  .\ssuan.  The  route 
from  Keneh  to  Jlyis  Hormos  leads  to  the  N.E.,  and  a  short  detour  may 
be  made  throui^h  the   Wddi  Fatireli,  with  its   granite-quarries,   and  past 
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the  Roman  town  nuA  colonv  of  Hiidreuma  or  Fons  Tmjunns,  whicb  lies 
in  the  latitude  of  Kau,  about  3  days'  journey  from  Keneh.  Outside  the 
walls  He  a  temple  and  other  buildings,  and  some  large  columns  and  Oreek 
inscriptions  have  been  found  in  the  quarries,  which  were  worked  chieHy 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Traian.  About  two  days  journey  farther  to 
the  N  is  Gehel  Dvkhdn  ('smoke  mountain'),  the  ancient  porphyry  quarries 
of  which  were  worked  bv  the  Komans.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  au  Innic 
temple  of  the  time  of  Trajan  (never  completed),  some  remains  of  an  irre- 
gularly built  town,  and  tw.  larj:e  water-reservoirs.  The  old  route  led 
henee  to  Miios  Hormos,  the  harbour  of  which  has  been  silted  up  and  js 
now  practically  useless.  Travellers  making  for  the  Sinai  Peninsula  jour- 
ney to  the  N.  from  the  porphyry  quarries  for  two  or  three  days  more, 
and  cross  bv  boat  to  Tar  (see  Baedeker's  Lower  Egypt,  p.  51o).  Those 
who  undertake  ime  of  these  journeys  should  study  the  'Reisebnefc  of 
Lepsius  and  Wilkinson's  well-known  work.  ^,  ,    ,  t.   i  ,  -      •     *i 

A  much  more  interesting  journey  than  that  to  Gcbel  Dukhan  is  the 
trip  to  Kosfr,  or  at  least  to  Wadi  liamamat.  where  there  are  numer..us 
Egyptian  inscriptions.  For  the  journey  (there  and  back)  10-11  days  should 
be  allowed,  and  Egyptologists  will  probably  want  2-3  days  more  It  is 
generally  undertaken  from  Keneh,  but  we  may  also  choose  Uie  old  route 
from  Knfl  (Koptos,  p.  98),  or  we  may  start  from  Luxor.  The  first  two 
routes' unite  at  el-Karn  and  are  joined  at  M><oA  by  that  from  Luxor. 
The  necessavv  camels  mav  be  obtained  in  Keneh  wilh  the  aid  of  one  ot  the 
consular  agents  (comp.  p.  72).  The  route  from  Keneh  (telegraph-wires  from 
Kus  to  KoSer)  leads  first  through  the  villages  of  SJ.rkh  Kelcah,  Domeh,  and 
A'HW '/w"mrt,  which  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession  the  first  on  the 
left,  the  other  two  on  the  right  side  of  tlie  road.  The  lirst  night  is 
generally  spent  at  the  caravanserai  of  Bir  'Ambar,  about  3i  •■  hrs.  from 
Keneh,  "where  the  lofty  palms  and  shady  sycamores  and  mimosffi  ofer  a 
most  inviting  halting-place.  The  large  caravanserai  was  erected  at  he 
expense  of  an  Ibrahim  Pasha  for  the  use  of  the  Koser  caravans  and  the 
Mecca  pilgrims.  The  structure  comprises  several  separate  buildings, 
covered  with  dome-shaped  roofs  and  surrounded  by  courts  and  colon- 
nades. It  has  no  owner  and  is  free  to  everyone  ti)  use  as  he  likes.  As 
nothing  is  done  to  keep  it  in  repair,  it  is  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  like 
most  of  the  Oriental  buildings  of  the  kind,  and  threatens  soon  to  be  a 
co.nplete  ruin.  In  the  deserts  of  Upper  Egypt  ihe  temperature  at  night 
is  so  mild,  even  in  winter,  that  strong  and  healthy  persons  may  safely 
sleep  in  the  open  air  if  warmly  wrapped  up;  and  for  various  reasons  this 
is  preferable  to  a  night  in  the  caravanserai.  Those,  however,  who  prefer 
to  take  their  chances  in  the  interior  should  not  fail  t  .  make  the  most 
minute  examination  of  the  room  in  which  they  intend  to  sleep,  in  order 
to  clear  out  the  vermin  with  which  it  is  almost  certain  to  be_  infested; 
scorpions  and  venomous  snakes  are  by  no  means  uncommon  visitants. 

It  is  the  dutv  of  the  IChablr,  or  guide  in  charge  of  the  caravan,  to  see 
that  evervone  and  everything  are  ready  betimes  in  the  morning  so  that 
a  sufociently  earlv  start  may  be  made  to  cover  the  ground  allotted  to 
each  davs  iaroh."  He  is  held  responsible  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the 
entire  partv,  and  expeds  implicit  obedience  to  his  marching  (.rders.  \V  e 
soon  turn  "our  backs    on    the   verdant   green   district   bordering   the   ^ile 

and  enter  the  barren  desert,  almost  e"ti^^;l>' i^^f ''^i'V^  T^TW  fi;st  mit 
lies  between  the  great  river  and  the  coast  of  the  Red  bea.  The  first  pait 
of  the  route  is  verv^  unedifying.  Wc  advance  steadily,  ascending  almost 
impereeptiblv.  through  a  monotonous  plain,  intersected  in  a'l  d'reainns 
bv  small  undulating  heights.  All  around  us  extends  the  interminable 
y"ellowish  gray,  sun-bleached  rocks  of  the  desert;  not  a  trace  of  organic 
life  is  visible,  not  a  single  green  tree  or  shrub.  At  the  hill  f  ^'^^^^ 
('the  horn'),  which  rises  to  the  left  of  the  caravan-route,  about  midway 
between  Bir  -Amlar  and  Lamah.  the  road  from  Keneh  '»  V^f  fa  ihP  S 
from  Kufl.  Sot  Keneh  but  Kopios,  the  modern  Kuft,  a  little  to  the  :5., 
was  the  starting-point  of  the  r„ad  constructed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
ro^the  traffic  befween  the  Thebaid  and  the  Red  Sea.  From  this  point 
onwards    we    therefore    follow    one    of   the    most  ancient   trading  routes 
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known.  From  the  liieripglyphics  on  the  rocks  and  temple-walls  at  Harna- 
mat  we  learn  that  the  ancient  Koptos  road  formed  a  link,  as  early  as 
3000  years  before  our  era,  in  the  intercourse  carried  on  between  the  Nile 
valley  and  Arabia,  via  the  desert  anrl  the  sea. 

We  now  ride  in  a  S.E.  direction  through  a  dreary  district,  in  which 
the  only  variety  is  aflforded  by  an  occasional  ifohiraJa  or  HahalUi.  The 
Mobwalas  are  simply  spaces  covered  with  camel's  dung^,  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  surrounding  soil  by  their  darker  colour  and  their  smooth, 
cemcTit-like  surface.  They  occur  on  every  great  caravan  route  at  regular 
intervals  and  are  of  the  utmost  importance  as  sign-posts  showing  the  road. 
Hence  no  khabir  or  camel-driver  passes  one  of  these  places  without  giving 
his  camels  an  opportvinity  to  contribute  their  quota  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  3Iobwala.  The  JJ/iljatlas  or  halting-places  are  T/t-9  31.  apart  and 
serve  also  as  measures  of  distance.  The  swift-running  camels  take  their 
name  from  the  number  of  mahattas  they  can  reach  in  one  day.  Thus  a 
camel  wiiich  can  cover  10  mahattas,  i.e.  75-90  JI.,  in  one  day  is  known 
as  an  'JsJutri  (runner  of  'ten').  Other  milestones  of  the  desert  are  atlVjrded 
by  the  skeletons  of  camels,  horses,  and  asses,  and  by  small  cairns  above 
the  remains  of  unfortunate  travellers  who  have  [lost  their  lives  in  this 
dreary  waste. 

TheKoser  caravans  usually  pass  the  second  night  in  the  village  of  la- 
ketah  (9  hrs.  from  Kuft  and  Bir '-^mbar,  IQi/s  hrs.  from  Keneh).  which  is 
chiefly  inhabited  hy  'Abaldefi ;  it  is  also  a  halting-place  for  caravans  com- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction.  The  small  oasis  has  two  wells,  five  palms,  a 
small  piece  of  tilled  ground,  a  few  mud-huts,  and  a  half-ruined  Arab  cara- 
vanserai. It  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  a  desert-village  and  olfers  much 
to  interest  the  stranger.  It  is  a  place  of  great  comfort  and  convenience 
to  the  traveller,  as  its  resources  include  the  materials  for  a  solid  and 
satisfying  supper  in  the  shape  of  mutton,  goat's  flesh,  poultry,  eggs,  etc. 
The  dogs  here  are  great  th-eves.  and  care  should  be  taken  to  leave  nothing 
within  their  reach  at  night.  Near  the  chief  well  are  some  fragments  of 
a  Greek  inscription  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Claudius. 

The  (irst  Eoman  military  station,  the  Hydreuma,  now  called  by  the 
.\rabs  Kfisr  el-Bendt  ('castle  of  the  maidens'),  is  3  hrs.  from  Lakejah.  It 
lies  to  the  S.  of  the  caravan  route  and  forms  an  oblong  125  ft.  in  length 
and  101  ft.  in  breadth.  The  wall  inclosing  the  oblong,  formed  of  layers 
of  sandstone  without  cement,  was  6'  2  ft.  high.  Within  the  wall  lie  20 
small  chambers  opening  on  a  rectangular  inner  court,  the  only  exit  from 
which  is  on  the  X.  side.  Xo  water  is  now  procurable  here.  To  the  X. 
of  the  path,  opposite  the  ruin  of  the  Hydreuma,  stands  a  rock  of  sand- 
stone with  numerous  grafliti  in  Greek,  Coptic,  Arabic,  Himyaritic,  and 
Sinaitic  characters. 

At  a  distance  of  about  2  hrs.  from  the  Hydreuma  the  rocks  close  in 
and  form  a  winding  pass  or  gateway  named  Mtttrak  m-fielAm.  On  the 
Gefiel  Abu  Kii'eh  ('father  of  the  elbow'),  the  rook  at  the  entrance  to  the 
pass,  "are  more  graffiti,  older  than  those  at  Ka^r  el-Benat ;  one  of  them 
contains  the  name  of  the  religious  reformer  Amenhotep  IV.  We  now 
approach  the  fine  rocky  scenery  through  which  the  second  part  of  the 
Koser  route  leads.  In  the  distance,  to  the  right,  rise  the  S.  foot-hills  of 
the  Hanmmat  Alts..,  while  nearer  and  in  front  are  the  S.W.  spurs.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Nile  valley  from  Cairo  toJPhilie  the  traveller  en- 
counters no  such  picturesque  scenery  as  he  sees  in  traversing  the  magni- 
ficent rocky  formations  of  this  part  of  the  Egyptian-Aral. ian  desert.  Even 
the  imposing  granite  clitfg  of  the  Shellal  islands  and  the  quarries  of  Assuan 
pale  before  the  rocky  mass  of  the  Hamdmdl.  rising  to  a  height  of  4200  ft. 
The  outliers  of  the  range  consist  of  a  yellow  sandstone,  followed  by  the 
red  'Nubian'  sandstone,  resembling  that  of  the  Black  Forest,  while  the  great 
central  mass  is  compored  of  granite. 

Beyimd  the  JIutrak  es-Seliim  the  hilla  again  diverge.  Among  them, 
to  the  N.  of  the  caravan-route,  lies  a  second  Roman  station,  with  a  lilled- 
in  well.  About  2  hrs.  farther  on  the  hills  of  reddi'h-yellow  sandstone 
give  place  to  loftier  and  almost  black  hills  of  breccia,  through  the  valleys 
of  which,  now  wide  and  now  narrow,  the  caravan  winds  its  way.    Begin- 
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nine  with  the  black  mountains  and  stretching  among  them  for  a  long  way 
is  the  Wadi  Hamamat,  where  the  green  breccia  was  quarried  m  the  most 
ancient  times.  In  1  hr.  more  we  reach  the  Bir  Hamamat,  a  well  lb  It.  in 
diameter,  with  a  stone  coping.  :Near  the  well  are  the  remains  of  a  Koman 
wall  and  between  the  two  are  live  unfinished  sarcophagi,  some  completely 
shattered.  Near  the  well  begins  a  series  of  short  graffiti,  including  an 
inscription  of  Phra  em  Iteb,  a  superintendent  of  labourers,  and  represent- 
ing: Ammon  with  a  ram's  head  bearing  the  Atef  crown.  The  cartouche 
of  Seti  II.  is  also  met  with.  About  1  hr.  farther  on  are  longer  inscrip- 
tions.    In    the    first   a  miner   named   Art  en  benipe   is  mentioned   and  the 

symbol  of  the  crow-bar    1    is   given.      The    numerous   inscriptions    of  the 

old  empire  found  here,  belonging  to  the  5th,  6th  Uth  12th,  and  13ih 
Pynasties,  have  been  published  by  Lepsius  (Part  11.  of  his  Denkmaler  ) 
and  have  recently  been  completed  by  W.  Gcdenischell.  They  begin  with 
kings  Tetkara-Assa  and  Unas  of  the  5th,  and  Userkara  and  Pepi  oi  the  bth 
Dvnastv.  The  most  interestine  of  all  is  the  inscription  ot  the  8th  year  ot 
Sankh  kara,  in  which  a  military  expedition  from  Koptos  to  Ivo.scr  is  re- 
corded: it  gives  the  names  of  the  stations,  mentions  the  digging  of  two 
cisterns,  and  relates  the  passage  from  Tua  (the  early  name  of  Ko,«er)  to 
the  'Holy  Land'  (i.e.  Arabia).  The  name  of  Kohannu  also  occurs.  Among 
the  later  inscriptions  of  the  20th  Dynasty  may  be  mentioned  one  ot  the 
3rd  year  of  Kamses  ('Denkmaler'  of  Lepsius,  III,  219;  transl.  in  Brugsch  s 
'History  of  Fgypt',  Eng.  transl..  Vol.  2,  pp.  175  et  seq.).  We  learn  trom 
this  in.=cription  that  in  the  part  of  this  desert  named  Rohmnu 

rw\^   lay    a   special   district    of  the  Hamamat   Mts. 

pv.^  n  ^*-=> 

AAA/w\     I   AAAA^^  Pa  tu  en  bek/ien,  or  the  'Bekhen 

Mts  '  so  caHcd^Prom  the  Bekhen  fou^there,  a  dark-green,  almost  black, 
and  'exceedingly  hard  diorite,  which  was  highly  prized  by  the  Egyptian 
sculptors.  This  region  is  figured  in  the  fragments  of  a  map  ot  the  tune 
of  Bamses  II.  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Turin  ;  a"d  from  it  it 
would  seem  that  gold  also  was  procured  in  the  Bekhen  Mts.  In  the  treasury 
of  the  temple  of  Medinet  Habu  we  find  mention  made  of  gold  from  Rush 


(Ethiopia),  Teb  (Edfu),  Nubit  (Ombos)  and  ^   J       .      By    this    last   we 

should  undoubtedly  understand  gold  brought  by  the  Koptos  trading  route 
but  not  gold  obtained  there.  The  Turin  Museum  possesses  the  plan  of 
another  map  of  a  gold-mining  region  (of  the  time  of  Seti  I.),  the  gold 
from  which  seems  to  have  been  carried  over  the  caravan-route  ending 
opposite  Edfu.  The  inscriptions  in  the  so-called  Temple  ot  Redesiyeh 
(more  properly  Wadi  'Abbas;  see  p.  253)  treat  of  the  water-supply  on  this 
route  to  the  gold  mines.  ,,•,..•       ■  <•  „ii 

In  the  great  inscription  of  Ramses  IV.  a  complete  list  is  given  of  all 
the  higher  and  lower  officials,  as  well  as  of  all  the  workmen,  including 
800  Aperiu  (from  the  desert  to  the  E.  of  the  Delta),  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  quarries  bv  command  of  the  king.  The  total  number  amounts  to 
8368  souls,  for  Whose  support  commissariat  columns  were  constantly 
on  the  move  between  Koptos  and  Bekhen.  At  line  lb  we  read:  Total  Mbb. 
Provisions  for  these  were  brought  upon  ten  waggons,  and  six  yoke  ot 
oxen  were  attached  to  each  waggon  in  going  from  Egypt  to  the  Bekhen 
Mts  '  —  Amone  the  later  inscriptions  is  one  of  the  time  of  Darius,  giving 
the  genealogy  of  25  architects.  Xerxes  and  Artaxerses  are  also  mentioned 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Persian  officials.  „      «  ■!:>   t     *i,^  a   o,,^ 

Just  bevond  the  quarries  the  route  turns  from  the  N.B.  to  the  S.  and 
passes  the  ruins  of  el-Fawdkhir,  an  old  mining  site.  Those  who  wish  to 
continue  their  journey  to  the  Red  Sea  have  still  two  short  days  inarches 
ahead  of  them,  the  route  leading  through  the  Wadi  R<}safah  loBtdah{Bu 
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el-Iiujlh)  and  Ihencc  ♦hrnugb  the  Wddi  Amhagi  to  Koser  or  Kosseir,  on 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  Lenkos  Limen  (White  Harbour)  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
the  Tua  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Abovit  4  M.  to  the  N.  the  scanty  remains 
of  Old  Kosfr^  corresponding:  to  the  harbour  of  Philotera,  the  ancient  Aen- 
nvm,  which  was  named  thus  in  honour  of  the  sister  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus.  Koser  is  now  an  unimportant  town  of  about  3000  inhab.,  with 
a  quay,  a  wooden  mole  400  ft.  long,  two  mosques,  and  several  bazaars. 
The  small  houses  are  all  whitewashed.  The  only  edilices  of  any  size  are 
the  government  buildings  erected  by  Mohammed  '.\li  opposite  the  mole, 
the  adjacent  custom-house,  and  a  large  grain-magazine,  also  belonging  to 
the  Egyptian  government. 

In  going  from  Koser  towards  the  Nile  the  Beduins  sometimes  prefer 
another  and  more  southerly  route  than  that  through  the  Wadi  Hamamat. 
This  diverges  from  the  route  above  described  at  the  £ir  el-Inglis  in  the 
Wddi  Bedah  (see  above)  and  leads  at  lirst  through  the  winding  Wddi  Kabr 
el-Kliddim,  afterwards  passing  the  Gebel  Nuhds  and  through  the  pas's  of 
Ei'at  el-Ghazdl  into  the  Wddi  Ghazdl.  To  the  right  rise  the  conical  Gebel 
Daglianiijeh  and  Gebel  Moshdg/iir.  We  next  follow  the  Wddi  Ilomildafi,  which 
farther  dn  takes  the  name  of  Wddi  el-Homr  from  the  line  Gebel  Uomr, 
which  flanks  it  on  the  right.  The  night  is  spent  at  Moilah^  a  village  with 
water  and  a  few  huts  of  the  'Ababdeh.  At  the  Gebel  Wakif  we  cross  the 
Tarik  e'dahrdwi,  a  road  running  from  N.  to  S.,  and  farther  on  reach 
Amd'rah^  with  another  well  and  more  'Ababdeh  huts.  Thence  our  route 
lies  through  the  Wddi  Nitr  and  the  Wddi  Kash  to  the  Bir  el-Kash ,  a 
dried-up  well,  beyond  which  we  pass  numerous  quarries  of  green  breccia. 
Beyond  the  passes  of  Ri' at  el-Khel  (sandstone  formation)  and  Rtat  el- 
Hamrah  we  reach  the  Mobwala  (see  p.  75)  of  Rds  dsfar,  whence  we  go 
on  through  the  Wddi  Mdgldat  to  Mobwalat  Khdr  el-Ghir.  Lastly  we  pro- 
ceed via  Gdhrat  e^Dab'ah  to  Lakelah  (p.  75),  where  our  route  unites  with 
the  more  northerly  one  already  described. 

Caravans  on  the  way  from  Ko.ser  to  Esneh  take  a  route  still  farther 
to  the  S.,  via  the  well  of  Darfawi.  The  N.  route  from  NukUil  to  Keneh 
is  now  seldom  used. 

The  journey  to  Berenike,  on  the  Arabian  Gulf  in  24"  N.  lat.,  and  to 
the  emerald  mines  '/-•'  to  tlJ©  ^-  "f  it,  is  seldom  undertaken.  We  may 
start  from  Keneh  or  Koptos,  diverging  at  Lakfitah  from  the  route  to  Ko.ser, 
or  we  may  begin  at  a  point  opposite  Edfu  (Contra-ApoUinopoli's)  or 
Redcsiyeh  (p.  2o3).  On  both  routes  traces  of  old  watering  stations  are 
discernible.  Both  Pliny  and  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  (3rd  cent.  A.U.) 
give  a  list  of  the  ancient  stations,  with  their  distance  from  each  other 
in  Roman  miles.  The  list  in  the  Itinerary  is  as  follows:  Phrenicon  27, 
Uidyme  24,  Afrodito  20,  Kompasi  22,  Jovis  33,  Aristonis  25,  Phalaero  25, 
A])o)lono  23,  Kabalsi  27,  Ksenon  Hydreuma  27,  Berenike  18  —  in  all 
271  Roman  miles  =  about  250  English  miles. 

Golenischeff  took  11  days  from  Rede.siyeh  (p.  253)  to  Berenike,  and 
returned  thence  to  Assuiin  in  8  days.  1st  Day.  Bir  Abbdd  (3  hvs.),  in  the 
It'a(/t"  Midh.  an  ancient  station  with  quarry-marks  like  those  at  el-Hosh, 
near  Silsileh  (p.  254).  —  2nd  Day.  Temple  of  Seti  I.  at  Redesiyeh  (p.  253), 
with  rock-inscriptions  of  the  18-19th  Dynasties. — 3rd  Day.  More  masons' 
marks  discovered.  Ancient  station  of  Abu  Grelah,  with  2  cisterns  (not  to 
1)e  confounded  with  the  place  of  the  same  name  near  Berenike). — 4th  Day. 
Descent  through  the  Wddi  Btzah^  with  its  acacias  (selem  and  seyal,  Acacia 
Ehrenbergiana  and  A.  nilotica).  From  this  point  a  diverging  route  leads 
direct  to  the  emerald  mines  of  the  Wadi  Zabarah  (see  below).  We  cross 
the  Wddi  Iligelig.  On  the  rocks  to  the  right  are  rude  representations  of 
giraffes,  camels,  and  ibexes.  Remains  of  an  ancient  station  named  Srimunt, 
with  a  cistern  and  chambers,  occur  in  the  same  Wadi.  We  next  enter 
the  broad  green  Wddi  Moiilfieh,  and  steer  for  the  Oebel  Mugef,  near  which 
is  a  spring  of  excellent  water.  —  5th  Day.  Through  huge  granite  rocks  to 
groups  of  ten  and  twenty  rude  stone  huts,  probably  built  Ijy  miners. 
View  of  OeViel  Zabarah.  (in  a  rock  to  the  right  is  a  view  of  an  Egyptian 
bark,  with  sails  and  rudder.  Farther  on  is  a  ruined  station,  with  the 
remains  of  a  stone  hut.     Near  this  point  our  route  is  joined  by  the  route 
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another  smaller  building.  About  3  hrs.  farther  on  w«  cross  the  watershed 
between  the  Nile  and  "the  Red  Sea.  Two  more  cisterns.  We  pass  the 
"ranitehill  oi  Abu  Edd.^lth'Da.j.  Descent  into  the  )yddi  Gemdl.  Station 
in  the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  Two  round  cisterns.  Lateral 
valley  diverging  towards  the  emerald  mines.  The  mountains  (Gehel  Abyad) 
now  "rise  to  the  right,  instead  of,  as  previously,  to  the  left. —8th  Day. 
We  proceed  through  the  Wddi  Abyad  and  the  Wddi  Higelig,  leaving  the 
Oebel  Ilamdta  to  the  right;  then  along  the  Wddi  RAmit.  On  a  height  in 
the  ^Yddi  Eusun  are  some  curious  shekhs'  graves,  in  a  circular  form.— 
9th  Day.  Seven  other  circular  tombs;  the  well  of  el-Haratrah  lies  to  the 
right;  old  structure  of  a  large  cistern  in  the  Wddi  el- Bast r.  Through  the 
Wddi  Amrvgilm  to  the  Wddi  Ldhemi,  which  descends  from  the  mountain 
of  that  name,  crosses  our  route,  and  proceeds  in  windings  to  the  Red 
Sea.  The  last  station  is  Abu-Grelah,  comprising  several  buildings,  the 
largest  of  which,  60  paces  long  and  47  paces  wide,  contains  the  remains 
of  rooms.  Another  building  seems  to  have  been  a  reservoir  for  rain  water. 
—  10th  Day.    Arrival  at  the  ruins  of  the  old  temple  of  Berenike. 

The  town  of  Berenike  (Berenice),  situated  ia  the  same  latitude  as 
Assuiin,  was  founded  in  B.C.  275  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  revived 
the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  establishment  of  several  new  ports. 
The  town,  which  was  named  by  Ptolemy  alter  his  mother,  survived  for 
4(K)  or  500  vears.  The  ruins,  still  extant,  surround  the  Temple^  which 
faces  the  E.'K.E.  In  front  is  a  fore-court  28V2  ft.  in  width  and  12  ft.  in 
depth,  which  was  adjoined  by  the  temple  proper  (.inner  length  31  ft.), 
comprising  two  rows  of  apartments.  The  central  apartment,  with  some- 
what sloping  sides,  seems  to  have  been  the  main  one,  as  its  right  and 
left  walls  and  also  the  outside  of  the  entrance  wall  (to  the  left)  bear 
traces  of  paintings,  representing  a  king  sacrificing  to  various  deities.  The 
name  of  the  Emp.  Tiberius,  sacrificing  to  the  god  Khem,  appears  here. 
The  representation  on  the  left  outside-wall  shows  an  emperor  (probably 
Hadrian)  appearing  before  a  goddess,   who  seems  to  be,   from  the  legend, 

the  tutelary  deity  of  the  green  (  'HW    uaz  )   emerald  mine.     To  the  left 


of  this  main  apartment  is  a  covered  corridor,  with  a  window,  and  ad- 
jacent is  a  staircase  leading  to  the  roof.  The  temple  was  cleared  from 
rubbish  in  1873  by  Purdy  Pasha,  an  American  in  the  Egyptian  service^ 
The  Emerald  Mines,  which  were  visited  last  century  by  Bruce  (1(68 
-73)  and  in  this  centurv  by  Cailliaud  (1815  18),  Belzoni,  and  Beechey, 
were  worked  bv  the  Arabs,  according  to  Makrizi,  down  to  the  year  760  of 
the  Hegira  (1370  A.D.),  after  which  they  were  abandoned.  Mohammed 
'All  made  an  unavailing  attempt  to  reopen  them.  They  lie^  partly  in  the 
Wddi  fiakei  and  partlv  on  the  Oebel  Zabarah,  14  M.  to  the  :N".E.  Ihey  arc 
best  visited  from  Contra  ApolUnopolis,  but  may,  like  Berenike,  tie  ap- 
proached bv  following  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  from  Koser.  Ihe 
lirst  route  "diverees  from  the  road  to  Berenike  at  Fhalacro.  Between 
Contra-Edfu  and"  the  mines  are  three  old  stations.  At  the  first  of  these 
is  the  name  of  a  sun-worshipping  king  of  the  18th  Dynasty.  Close  to  the 
second,  13  hrs.  from  the  Nile,  is  a  temple  hewn  in  the  rock,  the  ?«"^''' 
of  Redt'siyeh  (so  called  after  the  place  of  that  name  on  the  Nile;  see  p.  205), 
which  Seti  I.  dedicated  to  Ammon.  No  precious  stones  are  now  found 
in  the  emerald  mines.  To  the  S.  of  the  Gebel  Zahdrah  lies  the  village  ot 
SakH,  with  the  huts  of  miners  and  a  rock-hewn  temple,  with  a  few  Greek 
inscriptions.    Among  these  is  a  reference  to  Serapis  and  the  Isis  of  benskis. 


7.  Denderah. 

Both  the  'Three  Weeks'  and  the  'P'our  Weeks'  Tourist  Steamers  stop 
at  Denderah  in  ascending  the  river,  the  first  halting  3  hrs.,  the  second  a 
whole  day.  The  niail-steamer  also  halts  here  for  a  few  hours  in  descend- 
in;;  the  river. 

For  a  visit  to  the  temple  the  steamboats  and  dhahahiyehs  moor  at  the 
hank  opposite  Keneh.  The  distance  to  the  temple  (about  2  M.)  is  easily 
accomplished  in  '/-•  ^r.  by  the  well-equipped  donkeys  standing  in  readiness. 
Those  who  wish  to  ma  1- e  a  prolonged  stay  may  procure  the  necessary 
c<mveniences  for  a  nisht  in  the  temple  from  the  keeper  'AH  Effendi,  who 
lives  in  Keuch.  The  Arabs,  however,  are  afraid  of  the  "afrif  or  ghosts. 
The  visitor  should  not  fail  to  be  provided  with  candles  or  Cbetter  still)  a 
magnesium  lamp  for  exploring  the  crypts  and  other  parts  of  the  temple. 

The  capital  of  the  6th  nome  of  Upper  Egypt  (Aa-ti,  'the  distiict 
of  the  place  of  the  prescntatioTi  of  gifts')  appears  in  the  inscriptions 

under  several  names.    The  two  most  frequent  of  these  are 


An,  'the  town  of  columns',   and  the  secular  name  <:^:>       Td-rir 

or  ''~°  '  ." '■<~^>  Ta  en  ta-rir.  'the  town  of  the  district  enclosed 

by  ramparts'.  From  the  latter  are  derived  the  Greek  Tentyra  and 
the  modern  Denderah. 

We  follow  the  bank  of  the  Nile  towards  the  N.,  through  palm- 
trees,  and  then  proceed  to  the  W.  through  well-tilled  fields,  pass- 
ing (right)  a  farm-enclosure  guarded  by  yelping  dogs;  or  we  may 
ride  at  once  towards  the  W.  in  the  direction  of  the  Gate  of  Augustus 
(p.  88)  and  proceed  thence  to  the  N.,  passing  a  door  with  unfilled 
cartouches,  to  the  N.  entrance,  where  the  cards  of  admission  (see 
Introd.,  p.  xiv)  are  shown.  The  wall  enclosing  the  temple  is  formed 
of  Nile  bricks,  and  there  is  another  entrance  on  the  W.  side.  The 
total  enclosure  is  317  yds.  long  and  306  yds.  wide,  and  besides  the 
large  temple  of  Hathor  contains  a  small  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Isis 
and  a  so-called  'birth-house'  (see  below).  The  N.  door,  which  is  in 
a  straight  line  with  the  tem'ple,  is  only  15°  to  the  E.  of  N. ;  but  in 
the  temple-inscriptions  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  E.  entrance, 
while  the  long  sides  of  the  temple  are  called  the  N.  and  S.  sides. 
In  the  following  description  wt-.  follow  the  true  geographical  posi- 
tion. The  N.  gate  was  built  under  the  Emp.  Domitian,  who  is  here 
named  Germanicus.  On  the  side  next  the  temple  appears  the  name 
of  Nerva  Trajanus,  also  with  the  epithets  of  Germanicus  and 
Dacictis. 

From  the  N.  gate  a  modern  brick  passage  leads  to  the  temple. 
To  the  left  of  this  passage  lies  a  building  deep-sunken  in  tlie  de- 
bris and  wanting  its  front.  Itound  it  ran  a  colonnade,  the  capitals 
of  which,  with  the  dwarf-like  figure  of  the  god  Besa,  project  from 
the  sand.  The  remains  include  a  rather  large  vestibule  (33  ft.  by 
11)', 2  ft.),  a  long  central  room,  two  narrow  side-rooms,  some  small 
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chamliers,  and  the  fragments  of  a  staircase  (to  the  riglit).  This 
building  is  dedicated  to  the  birth  of  Horns,  with  whom  the  son  of 
each  successive  monarch  is  compared.  Similar  Birth-Houses  (Egypt. 


pa-mes),  called  byChampollionMameisi(Copt.,  'place  of 

birth'),  occur  in  many  other  Egyptian  temples  (pp.  253,  289,  etc.). 
The  cartouches  of  Autokrator  Kisres,  which  Hathor  presents  to  Ho- 
rns Sam  taui,  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  Augustus;  but  the 
fact  that  the  latter  had  no  son  makes  this  very  doubtful.  The  'birth- 
house'  also  contains  the  names  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  to  whom  it 
probably  owes  its  existence.  The  paintings  represent  the  care  of 
the  young  Horus,  who  is  nursed  and  ministered  to  by  goddesses  and 
women  with  cows'  heads.  —  We  now  proceed  to  the  temple,  either 
by  ascending  over  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  or  by  returning  to  the  N. 
gate  and  walking  thence  in  a  straight  direction. 

**Temple  of  Hathor  at  Denderah. 

This  interesting  and  much-admired  building  was  dedicated  to 
Hathor,  the  Egyptian  Venus.  The  Portico  (PL  E),  which  is  sup- 
ported by  24  columns,  is  139  ft.  in  breadth.  Each  of  the  columns 
has  a  capital  formed  of  fonr  heads  of  Hathor,  with  cows'  cars, 
surmounted  by  a  house,  in  reference  to  the  meaning  of  Hathor, 
Hat  (i.e.  house)  of  Horus.  The  columns  next  the  entrance  show 
an  open  door.  Tlie  six  columns  in  the  front  row,  three  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance,  are  united  by  balustrades.  The  rubbish  round 
the  temple  reaches  to  the  balustrades  in  front  and  nearly  to  the 
roof  on  the  E.  side ;  hence  the  floor  of  the  temple  appears  sunken 
and  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  wooden  steps.  Originally,  however, 
the  temple  stood  level  with  the  ground,  and  its  present  appear- 
ance, like  that  of  the  temples  of  Esneh  and  Edfu,  is  due  to  the  ac- 
cumulated rubbish  of  centuries.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
other  temples,  a  colonnade  and  a  pylon  should  stand  in  front  of  this 
portico;  but  perhaps  the  means  to  add  these  were  not  forthcoming. 
The  date  of  the  temple  is  given  by  a  Greek  inscription  of  three 
lines,  which  runs  round  the  cornice  on  the  exterior  of  the  building 
and  reads  as  follows: 

YDEP.  AYTOKPATOPOS.  TIBEPIOY.  KA12AP0S.  NEOT. 
SEBASTOY.  0EOY.  SEBASTOY.  YIOY.  EFII.  AYAOY.  AYIA- 

AIOY.  (DAAKKOY. 
HPEMONOS.  KAI.  AYAOY.  OQAYIOY.  KPISOOY.  EHISTPA- 
THrOY.   SAPAniQNOS  TPYXAMBOY.    STPATHruYNTO^. 

01.  AnO.  THE.  MHTP 
OnOAEQS.  KAI.  TOY.  NOMOY.  TO.  nPONAON.  AOPOAEI- 
THI.   OEAI.   MEEISTHI.   KAI.  TOIS.    2YNNA01S.    BEOIS. 

L  [K.  TIB]  EPK lY.  KAISAP()[S  ABYP  KA] 
'Under  the  rule  of  the  Emp.  Tiberius,  and  under  the  prefect  Aulus 
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Avillius  Flaccus,  the  governor  Aulus  Fulviiis  Crispus,  and  the  dis- 
trict-governor Sarapion  Tr\  chamhos,  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
and  of  the  nome  dedicated  the  Pronaos  to  the  great  goddess  Aphro- 
dite and  her  fellow-gods,  in  the  twentieth  (?)  year  of  the  Emp.  Ti- 
berius .  .  .  .'  An  inscription  recently  found  by  Diimichen  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  temple  informs  us  that  this  outer  wall  of  the  temple 
was  decorated  in  the  second  year  of  the  Emp.  Tiberius  Claudius 
(42  A.D.).  There  are,  however,  many  representations  of  the  Emp. 
Nero  both  inside  and  outside  the  temple.  The  crypts  of  the  temple 
date  from  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  X.,  Ptolemy  XL,  and  Ptolemy  XIII. 
(Soterll.;  Ptolemy  Alexander ;  Xeos  Dionysos).  The  inscriptions 
running  round  the  temple  refer  to  Ptolemy  XVI.  CVesarion  and  the 
Emp.  Augustus.  On  the  exterior  of  the  rear-wall  of  the  temple  ap- 
pears Ptolemy  Kisres,  accompanied  by  Cleopatra  VI.  and  the  little 
Cajsarion ;  the  inscription  is  Ptulmis,  surnamed  Kisres.  In  both 
cases  the  Caesarion  referred  to  is  apparently  the  son  of  Czesar  and 
Cleopatra.  The  temple  would  thus  seem  to  owe  its  present  form  to 
the  last  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  first  Roman  emperors.  It  is,  how- 
ever, obvious  that  the  site  was  previously  occupied  by  older  temple 
buildings ,  going  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  Egyptian  history. 
King  Pepi  of  the  6th  Dynasty  is  repeatedly  represented  in  the  crypts. 
In  one  of  these  crypts  (No.  9)  the  ancient  building  plan  of  Den- 
derah  is  menrioned  tvnce.  The  first  of  these  mentions  occurs  in  the 
description  of  an  excursion  of  the  goddess  to  Edfii  on  the  first  of 
Epiphi :  'The  great  building-plan  (senti)  of  Ant  (Denderah)  was 
found  written  in  ancient  characters  on  hide,  of  the  time  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Horus.  Found  in  the  interior  of  the  wall  of  the  royal 
palace  in  the  time  of  King  Pepi'.  Another  passage  reads:  'The 
great  plan  of  Denderah,  a  restoration  of  the  monument  made  by 
King  Ramenkheper  (Tutmes  III.},  after  it  was  found  in  ancient 
characters  of  the  time  of  King  Khufu'.  The  priests  of  Tentyra  thus 
ascribed  the  foundation  of  their  temple  to  Khufu  and  Pepi.  There 
are,  however,  stones  bearing  the  names  of  Amenemha  I.,  Tut- 
mes III.,  Tutmes  IV.,  Ramses  II.,  and  Ramses  III.,  all  of  whom 
probably  either  built  or  restored  parts  of  the  old  temple. 

If  we  compare  the  temple  of  Denderah  with  a  similar  structure 
of  the  earlier  period,  such  as  the  temple  of  Abydos  or  the  great 
national  sanctuary  of  Karnak,  we  find  it  not  less  beautiful  in  its 
own  w^ay,  though  of  course  far  from  competing  with  these  gigantic 
structures  in  magnificence  or  extent.  Its  chief  characteristics  are  a 
fine  symmetry  of  proportions  and  dignified  adaptation  to  its  pur- 
poses. A  happy  blending  of  Egyptian  seriousness  with  Grecian 
grace,  which  meets  us  unmistakably  at  every  turn,  has  a  peculiarly 
pleasing  effect,  and  we  feel  much  more  at  home  in  the  halls  of  the 
Hathor  of  Tentyra  than  in  the  great  hall  of  the  god  of  Thebes,  with 
its  forest  of  gigantic  columns.  Neither  the  figures  nor  the  inscrip- 
tions sculptured  on  the  walls  compare  in  masterly  execution  with 
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those  in  the  tonihs  of  the  ancient  kingdom  or  with  those  peculiar 
to  the  times  of  a  Seti  or  a  Tutmes;  hut  we  cannot  refuse  our  ad- 
miration even  to  these  products  of  later  Egyptian  art.  Here  and 
there  (as  in  several  chambers  of  the  upper  story)  we  meet  speci- 
mens of  hasty  and  poor  workmanship  ;  hut  as  a  rule  the  sculpture 
of  Denderah  is  pleasing  and  harmonious  in  style  and  executed  with 
a  care  that  does  not  overlook  the  smallest  detail.  The  eye  is  uni- 
formly pleased  by  the  harmony  of  the  whole  with  its  details  and  by 
the  great  variety  of  composition  which  manifests  itself  in  spite  of 
the  prescribed  form  to  which  the  artist  was  confined. 

Neither  the  general  architectural  scheme  of  the  temple  as  a  whole 
nor  the  style  of  the  details  shows  any  essential  variation  from  those 
that  may  be  traced  in  the  earlier  Egyptian  temples.  The  first 
apartment,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  a  handsome  Hypostyle  Hull  (PI.  E), 
open  in  front,  with  24  massive  columns  supporting  the  roof  (eomp. 
p.  93 ).  Next  follows  a  room  with  six  columns  (PL  D),  with  three 
apartments  to  the  left  (xviii,  xix,  xx)  and  three  to  the  right 
(xxi,  XXII,  xxiii),  from  the  last  of  which  (xxiii)  a  passage  leads 
to  the  festal  chambers  beside  Hall  B.  The  next  room  (PL  CJ, 
with  no  columns,  has  apartments  xvi  and  xvii  on  the  left.  A 
fourth  hall  (PL  B),  adjoined  on  the  left  by  a  single  apartment 
(xii)  and  on  the  right  by  the  suite  of  three  festal  chambers  (xiii, 
XIV,  xv),  leads  to  the  Adytum  (PI.  A) ,  a  loug  narrow  room  in 
which  the  sacred  boats  were  kept.  From  the  passage  (PL  a)  which 
encircles  the  latter,  entrances  lead  into  eleven  side-chambers  (left 
IV,  V,  Ti,  vii,  III,  II,  right  viii,  ix,  xi,  x),  which  are  grouped 
round  the  main  (•liamber  (PI.  I)  behind  room  A.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  secret  passages  (crypts),  constructed  in  the  hollow  wall 
of  the  temple  on  the  E.,  W.,  and  S.  sides.  These  passages,  which 
are  difficult  of  access,  are  in  three  stories,  one  above  another  (comp. 
p.  96).  Finally  from  the  central  hall  C,  doors  lead  on  the  right 
and  left  to  the  two  stairs  which  ascend  to  the  roof  of  the  temple 
(comp.  pp.  91,  97). 

The  Egyptians  had  special  names  for  each  hall  and  side-chamber, 
for  each  corridor  and  staircase,  for  each  door  and  window,  in  fact 
for  each  part,  great  or  small,  of  the  more  or  less  complicated  temples. 
In  not  a  few  cases  these  names  explain  the  use  of  the  different 
rooms ;  but  the  only  certain  information  as  to  the  special  nature  of 
the  various  apartments  is  obtained  from  the  Inscriptions,  which 
are  arranged  as  a  kind  of  ornamental  border  above  and  below  the 
paintings  on  the  wall,  much  like  the  borders  seen  sometimes  on  old- 
fashioned  wall-papers.  These  inscriptions,  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  both  for  the  history  of  architecture  and  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  temple-cult,  usually  have  their  contents  arranged  in  the 
same  order.  The  name  of  the  king,  with  all  his  titles  and  official 
epithets,  is  first  mentioned,  followed  by  the  statement  that  he  built, 
repaired,  completed,  or  adorned  such  and  such  a  room,  or  such  and 
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such  a  staircase,  the  name  of  which  is  in  each  case  given,  followed 
by  as  full  a  description  of  the  room  in  question  and  of  what  took 
place  there,  as  space  will  allow.  Prof.  Diimichen  uncovered  the 
inscription  at  the  foot  of  the  exterior  wall  of  the  temple  in  lb7o 
fp  971,  and  found  that,  as  at  Edfu,  the  names  and  dimensions  of 
the  chambers  lying  to  the  north  were  inscribed  on  the  N.  side,  and 
on  the  S.  side  those  of  the  chambers  lyin?  to  the  south.  He  has 
published  the  inscription  with  a  translation  t. 

In  our  description,  we  begin  with  the  Hypostyle  Hall  or  =*-Klient 
Hall  (PI  E).    The  first  lartre  hall  of  an  Egyptian  temple  frequently 


bore  the  name  njjh  A7ien«,  i.e.  front  room,  as  is  the  case  here,  at 

Edfu,  at  Philae,  and  elsewhere.  It  has  several  other  names  as  well. 
Apparently  with  reference  to  the  astronomical  representations  which 
adorn  both  halves  of  the  ceiling,  it  is  frequently  named  in  the  in- 
scriptions F=^  if^  <=> '^"*  ""^^^^  "'■  *'  ^•®-  ^^^^*  ^^^^  °^ 
the  Goddesf  Nut,  who  asThe  symbol  of  the  vault  of  heaven  was  re- 
presented as  a  tall  woman  bending  her  face  towards  the  earth  and 
letting  her  arms  hang  down  ^j^.  A  colossal  representation  of  this 
figure  is  met  with  twice  on  the  ceiling  of  the  hypostyle  room  at 
Denderah,  and  it  is  repeated  twice  more,  in  the  apartment  marked 
XV.  on  the  plan  and  in  the  central  Osiris-room  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  temple-roof.  In  the  two  last  instances  it  occupies  the  entire 
surface  of  the  ceiling.  Astronomical  representations,  whether  simply 
golden  stars  scattered  promiscuously  on  a  blue  ground,  or  actual 
copies  of  the  constellations  as  seen  at  some  particular  time,  have 
been  adopted  as  a  suitable  ceiling-decoration  in  nearly  every  Esyp- 
tian  temple  and  tomb.  The  two  names  above  given  are  by  far  the 
commonest  for  this  first  room,  but  it  is  also  called  'the  seat  of  Osiris, 
Horns,  and  Isis',  and  it  is  named  in  the  inscriptions  'the  dwelling 
of  Uathor,  the  house  of  the  sistrum-playin?:,  the  house  in  which  the 
tambourine  is  sounded,  the  seat  of  the  rapture  of  joy,  the  birth- 
place of  the  celestial  goddess  Nut'.  The  hall  is  143  ft.  broad,  80  ft. 
deep,  and  about  50  ft.  high. 

On  festal  occasions  the  image  of  the  goddess  was  conveyed  in  her 
boat  to  this  Hall  of  Heaven,  to  meet  there  the  sun-srod,  her  fatlicr. 
The  decorative  designs  in  this  room  chiefly  consist,  after  the  ancient 
Egyptian  custom,  of  representations  of  the  royal  builders  of  the 
temple.  The  Roman  emperors  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius, 
and  Nero  are  in  turn  depicted,  each  bearing  some  dedicatory  gift 
for  Hathor  or  some  other  of  the  gods  worshipped  at  Denderah.  The 
central  wall-spaces  between  the  columns  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
main  portal  are  each  occupied  with  four  designs,  referring  to  the 
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entrance  of  the  ruler  into  the  sanctuary  and  to  the  ceremony  of 
incense,  to  which  he  must  submit  in  the  first  chamber  according  to 
the  prescribed  ritual.  In  the  first  we  see  the  king  (Nero)  quitting 
his  palace,  preceded  by  five  banners  with  sacred  figures,  while  the 
high-priest  (named  Anmut-f)  offers  incense  before  him.  In  the 
second  design,  Horus  and  Thoth  sprinkle  the  king  with  the  symbols 
of  life;  in  the  third,  the  goddesses  of  the  south  (Nekheb)  and  of  the 
north  (UazJ  present  him  with  the  white  crown  and  the  crown 
'Nefert' ;  in  the  fourth  and  last,  the  king  is  conducted  before  Hathor 
by  the  gods  Month  of  Thebes  and  Turn  of  Heliopolis.  Admission 
into  the  temple  proper  was  not  granted  to  him  until  after  this  cere- 
mony had  been  gone  through,  the  sacred  garment  assumed,  and  the 
purification  by  incense  and  holy  water  completed.  The  represen- 
tations referring  to  these,  and  the  explanatory  inscriptions,  are 
quite  in  the  same  manner  as  those  we  have  already  noted  in  the 
earlier  temples  of  the  time  of  Tutmes  and  Ramses. 

The  sculptured  ornamentation  on  the  ceiling,  dealing  with 
astronomical  subjects,  is  divided  into  a  W.  and  an  E.  half.  The 
figures  in  the  AV.  section  are  turned  towards  the  N.  (outside),  those  of 
the  other  to  the  S.  (inside).  Each  section  is  divided  into  three  bands, 
most  of  which  consist  of  two  or  more  rows.  The  exterior  bands  of 
each  section  correspond  to  each  other,  as  do  also  the  central  and 
inner  bands.  Between  the  two  sections  is  another  band,  containing 
10  sun-rliscs  and  11  vultures,  explained  by  Prof.  Lauth  as  referring 
to  the  '21st  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  —  The  exterior  bands, 
which  are  embraced  by  a  tall  figure  of  the  goddess  of  the  heavens, 
contain  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  their  upper  rows;  to  the 
right  those  of  the  N.  sky  (lion,  serpent  instead  of  the  virgin,  balances, 
scorpion,  archer,  goat),  to  the  left  or  S.,  those  of  the  S.  sky  (water- 
carrier,  fishes,  ram,  bull,  twins,  crab).  In  this  row  appear  also  the 
principal  constellations  (Orion,  Sirius,  Sothis)  and  five  planets 
(Saturn,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Mercury).  Mingled  with  the 
other  figures  are  the  gods  of  the  twelve  hours  of  night,  on  the  E.  side 
in  ascending  order  (I  to  XII),  and  on  the  W.  side  in  descending  order. 
•  The  second  rows  of  the  exterior  bands  each  contain  18  ships, 
with  the  'Decani'  or  presidents  of  the  weeks,  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  other  inscriptions.  This  long  series  begins  in  the  W.  section  and 
ends  in  the  E.  section.  The  second  bands,  both  on  the  right  and  left, 
consist  of  two  rows  each.  At  the  four  ends  of  the  upper  rows  are  the 
four  AVinds,  with  expanded  wings,  which  are  adjoined  on  the  right 
(next  the  entrance)  by  four  figures  of  gods  referring  to  Ha,  and  on  the 
left  by  four  similar  figures  referring  to  Tum,  the  god  of  evening. 
Then  follows  a  series  of  'Decani',  beginning  in  the  W.  and  con- 
tinued in  the  E.  section,  consisting  of  the  above-mentioned  thirty- 
six  'Decani'  arranged  in  twelve  groups  of  three,  each  conducted  by 
a  president  usually  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  The  lower  rows  of  the 
central  bands  contain,  on  the  right  (W.)  the  twelve  hours  of  the 
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night,  on  the  left  (N.)  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day,  each  with  their 
eponymous  divinities. 

The  interior  band  on  the  W.  side  exhihits  three  designs  re- 
ferring to  the  moon,  which  is  here  represented  as  ^^"  'uza',  eye. 
In  the  first  are  the  14  days  of  the  waning  moon,  in  the  second  the 
14  days  of  the  waxing  moon,  represented  by  14  divinities  ascending 
a  flight  of  steps,  while  the  victorious  Tliotli  appears  as  a  fifteenth 
divinity  beyond  tlie  moon-disc.  Finally  appears  Usiris  as  the  moon- 
god,  seated  with  I.sis  and  Nephthys  in  a  boat,  floating  above  the 
symbol  of  the  sky  i^  .),  which  is  supported  by  four  female  forms.  — 
In  the  E.  section  the  interior  band  exliibits  the  course  of  the  sun- 
disc  through  the  12  hours  of  the  day,  represented  by  12  boats.  In 
each  disc  appears  the  figure  of  the  divinity  to  which  the  particular 
hour  was  sacred. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  hall,  between  the  second  and  third  row 
of  columns  (to  the  right  of  the  entrance),  and  on  the  E.  side  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  row  (on  the  left)  are  Side- Entrances, 
through  which  the  sacrificial  otTerings  used  to  be  brought  into  the 
hall  (com.  p.  88). 

Of  the  three  Prosekos  Halls  which  we  next  enter,  by  far  the 
largest  is  the  hexastyle  first  hall,  the  ■ — 

Hall  of  the  Appearance  (PI.  D).  called  in  the  inscriptions  uselch 
kha  or  Hall  of  the  Appearance,  and  'Hall  of  the  Appearance  of  Her 
Highness',  /.e.  Hathor,  the  golden-rayed.  The 
inscription  at  the  foot  of  the  external  wall 
gives  the  measurement  of  this  hall  as  '26  ells 
square,  which  closely  coincides  with  its  actual 
size,  ib^l-yft.  square.  On  festal  days  the  image 
of  the  mighty  sun-goddess  was  carried  in  so- 
lemn procession  from  its  place  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  and  was  not  seen  by  the  multitude  as- 
sembled in  the  vestibule  until  it  reached  this 
hall,  when  tlie  lofty  double  doors  were  thrown 
open.    Hence  probably  the  name  of  the  hall. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  except  in  the 
Khent  Hall,  the  secret  passages,  and  Room  xx 
(p.  88) ,  the  cartouches  of  the  kings  in  all 
the  interior  rooms  of  the  temple  remain 
empty.  In  Room  xx  the  accompanying  royal 
cartouches  are  found:  'Lord  of  the  rulers, 
chosen  by  Ptah',  and  "Kaisaros,  ever-living, 
beloved  by  Ptah  and  Isis".  The  latter,  which 
is  also  found  on  tlie  exterior  W.  wall  of  the 
temple,  probably  refers  to  Augustus,  though  the  same  designation 
was  also  used  for  Caligula.  Claudius,  and  Nero.  On  the  E.  exter- 
nal wall  of  the  temple  at  Denderah  and  in  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Phi- 
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lae,  Augustus  is  constantly  indicated  by  the  accompanying  car- 
touches 'Aiitokrator  Kisres.  The  temple  was  probably  built  in  the 
unsettled  times  of  the  later  Ptolemies,  and  the  priests  were  there- 
fore left  in  doubt  whether  to  fill  in  the  cartouches  with  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  or  of  Augustus. 

The  representations  on  the  walls  and  columns,  many  of  which 
well  deserve  special  attention,  exhibit  here  also  the  Egyptian  ruler 
worshipping  Hathor  or  some  other  of  the  divinities  revered  in  her 
temple.   They  illustrate  several  most  remarkable  ceremonies,  which 
the  king  performed  according  to  the  prescribed  ritual  in  presence  of 
the  images  of  the  gods  in  the  temple.    We  have  seen  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  sculptured  decorations  of  all  the  temple-chambers 
were  executed  about  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Roman  empire.     (The  sculptures  in  some  of  the 
chambers  in  the  sunk-floor  and  in  several  of  the  higher  secret  pas- 
sages, date  from  the  reigns  of  Ptolemies  X.,  XL,  and  XIII. )  Yet  in 
spite  of  that,  the  entire  adornment  on  thewallsis  arranged  according 
to  early  Egyptian  patterns ;  so  that  the  ceremonies  here  depicted 
were  not  first  introduced  under  the  empire,  and  probably  no  Roman 
emperor  ever  took  part  in  these  ceremonies  in  this  temple  of  Hathor. 
The  walls  of  the  temple  at  Denderah  exhibit  exclusively  Early  Egyp- 
tian Manners  and  Customs.  What  we  here  learn  are  the  ceremonies 
imposed  by  the  priesthood  on  the  early  Egyptian  monarch  who  de- 
sired to  worship  the  goddess.   Thus  in  a  representation  to  the  right 
of  the  entrance  the  king  appears  twice  over  in  the  same  design. 
First  we  see  him,  clad  in  a  long  robe  and  carrying  a  staff,  entering 
the   hall,  preceded  by  the  priest  wearing  the   panther-skin    and 
sprinkling  incense  on  the  burning  censer.  Next  we  see  him  stand- 
ing before  the  image  of  Hathor,  his  robe  laid  aside;  bending  for- 
ward he  goes  through  the  motion  of  cleaving  the  earth  with  the 
short  hand-plough  in  his  hand  ,    because   it  was  an  immemorial 
custom  that  the  Egyptian  king  should  turn  the  first  sod  on  the  site 
of  a  temple.    (In  the  explanatory  inscription  here,  as  elsewhere, 
this  ceremony  is  named  'bai  ta\  cleaving  of  the  ground.)  The  king 
also  smote  the  first  blow  with  the  hammer  at  the  laying  of  the -foun- 
dation-stone, and  shaped  the  first  brick  for  the  enclosing  walls, 
which  were  usually  built  of  unburned  bricks  of  Nile-mud  dried  in 
the  sun.  All  these  ceremonies  performed  by  early  Egyptian  monarchs 
at  the  foundation  of  a  temple,  are  here  faithfully  recorded  according 
to   early  models,  both  in  visible   shape   and  by  explanatory  in- 
scriptions.   They  are  also  recorded  in  the  lowest  of  the  four  rows 
on  the  W.  and  E.   exterior  walls  of  the  temple.    In  the  temple  of 
Horus  at  Edfu  the  king  is  represented  performing  similar  cere- 
monies. 

Another  picture,  also  referring  to  the  founding  of  a  temple, 
appears  on  the  immediately  adjoining  wall.  Here  the  king  once 
more  appears  before  Hathor,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  bnilding-tool 
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khus.  The  ceremony  is  named  in  the  inscription  -the  Building 

of  the  Temple';  and  the  words  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  king  and 
arranged  above  the  Khus  run:  'I  have  built  the  monument,  the  great 
one,  as  a  perfect  building  to  all  eternity".  The  ceremony  represented 
in  the  following  design  also  refers  to  the  building  of  the  temple. 
The  king,  kneeling  before  Hathor,  is  shown  shaping  the  first  burned 
brick  for  the  girdle-wall  of  the  temple.  As  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  the  description  of  the  cult  of  Hathor,  that  goddess  is  fre- 
quently extolled  in  the  inscriptions  at  Denderah  as  the  goddess  of 
joy,  at  whose  festival  wine  flowed  freely  and  the  air  was  fragrant 
with  incense  and  aU  the  perfumes  of  Arabia.  Thus,  as  the  inscrip- 
tions here  inform  us,  the  king  mingles  grains  of  incense  and  wine 
with  the  material  out  of  which  he  moulds  the  brick.  On  both  sides 
of  the  portal  admitting  to  the  hall  are  two  long  inscriptions,  each 
consisting  of  14  vertical  lines,  and  containing  a  list  of  all  the  names 
under  which  the  great  Hathor  was  worshipped  at  Denderah  and  else- 
where in  Egypt.  This  is  followed  hy  a  list  of  the  chief  gods  and 
divine  geniuses,  those  of  the  temple  at  Edfu  being  named  in  great- 
est detail ;  and  finally  comes  a  list  of  the  sacred  serpents  of  Denderah, 
which  were  probably  not  kept  in  the  temple  itself,  but  in  the  ad- 
joining sacred  groves. 

We  now  enter  the  Side  Chambers,  of  which  there  are  three  on 
each  side.  All  are  of  the  same  size,  defined  in  the  inscription  on  the 
E.  external  wall  as  11 1/3  ells  long   and  61/2  ells  broad.     The  first 


on  the  left  side  (PI.  xvni)  was  called     ^     Ast.t,   or  in  the  fuller 
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form  (shown  e.g.   on  one  of  the  staircase-walls) 

,u  .     .    .  [— , 

Asi.t.  The  inscriptions  here  clearly  indicate  that  the  incense,  so 
lavishly  used  at  the  sacred  festivals,  was  compounded  in  this  room 
according  to  stri<  tly  observed  recipes  in  which  all  kinds  of  sweet- 
smelling  ingredients  were  employed;  and  that  the  holy  oils  and 
ointments  for  the  various  ceremonies  were  also  here  prepared.  We 
may  therefore  name  this  apartment  the  Temple  Laboratory,  i  All  the 
designs  and  inscriptions  on  the  four  walls  of  this  apartment  refer  to 
the  incense  prepared  and  preserved  here ;  to  the  oils  and  ointments 
used  in  the  temple  services ;  and  to  the  various  ingredients  of  which 
they  were  composed.  Two  seven-lined  vertical  inscriptions  on  the 
two  parts  of  the  entrance-wall  contain  what  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
summarized  description  of  the  representations  on  the  adjoining  walls 
to  the  right  and  left.  On  each  wall  are  two  representations,  i.e.  four 


+  Chemistry  derives  its  name  from  the  land  of  J<?iem    ,  called 
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'tilack  land'  from  the  dark  colour  of  its  soil. 
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in  all.  They  exhibit  the  royal  builder  of  the  laboratory  worshipping 
before  Hathor,  Isis,  Hathor  with  theHorus  ofEdfu,  and  Isis  withHo- 
rus  Samtaui.  In  two  of  the  designs  the  king  is  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  laboratory,  once  with  the  divine  Master  of  Anointing 

^^  M%    I  Mazet,  once  with  Horus,  the  lord  of  the  labo- 
Oc:^:3\ P    I 

'^a^ory  ^^   a^    ,  in  the  other  two,  by  a  goddess  and  two  ram's- 

headed  divinities,  who  also  stand  in  some  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
laboratory.  Both  the  king  and  his  companions  offer  some  of  the 
costly  perfumes  of  the  laboratory  to  the  gods  above  named. 

The  room  next  the  laboratory  (PL  xix)  is  named  in  the  inscrip- 


tions here  found  simply  Sahi,  which  means  'assembly- 

room',  'room',  'hall',  'apartment'.  An  indication  as  to  its  former  use 
is  afforded  by  the  representations  on  the  walls,  which  depict  the 
king  offering  the  flrst  fruits  of  the  fields,  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits, 
to  Hathor  and  her  fellow-divinities.  Several  times  in  the  accom- 
panying inscriptions  Hathor  is  extolled  as  'she  who  produces  all 
things',  'the  nourishment-giving',  'she  who  provides  food  and  drink, 
from  whom  everything  comes  that  heaven  bestows  or  the  earth 
brings  forth'.  From  these  representations  and  inscriptions  it  may 
safely  be  concluded  that  this  room  was  specially  dedicated  to  the 
great  Hathor  as  the  deity  who  bestowed  life  and  created  and  pre- 
served all  things,  and  that  the  offerings  intended  for  Hathor  were 
placed  here  on  her  festal  day. 

The  next  room  (PI.  xx)  is  called  in  the  inscriptions    '^ 

Her-ub,  i.e.  'the  inner  central  room',  or  the  Middle  Room,  probably 
because  it  lay  between  Hall  D  and  the  E.  side-entrance  of  the 
temple,  which  opened  into  this  room  (comp.  p.  89,  Room  xxii,  on 
the  opposite  side ).  From  the  inscriptions  we  learn  that  it  was  used 
for  the  reception  of  the  offerings  which  were  brought  into  the 
tejuple  by  the  side-entrance.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  (p. 
85)  that  in  a  representation  in  this  room  (beside  the  door  of  exit) 
the  royal  cartouches  above  the  monarch  worshipping  Hathor  have 
been  filled  in  with  the  official  name  of  Augustus,  whereas  elsewhere 
the  cartouches  are  left  vacant. 

On  the  opposite  (W.)  side  of  the  hall  are  the  side-chambers 
XXI,  XXII,  and  xxiii.  The  last  two  appear  from  their  representations 
and  inscriptions  to  have  been  used  for  precisely  the  same  purposes 
as  the  corresponding  chambers  on  the  E.  side.  The  first  (PI.  xxi), 
however,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  is  shown  by  its  adornment 
and  its  inscriptions  to  have  been  one  of  the  two  treasuries  of  the 
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temple.     It  bears  the  name  L.Y"3         i.e.  Silver  Room,  and  its  re- 

A    n 

presentations  and  inscriptions  refer  almost  exclusively  to  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  precious  stones,  or  to  various  kinds  of  ornaments 
for  the  divine  images  or  other  costly  temple-utensils  made  of  the 
precious  materials  deposited  here.  In  the  doorway  the  monarch  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  entering,  and  presenting  to  Hathor  a 
jewol-casket,  which  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  at  the  monarch's  feet 
states  to  contain  gold,  silver,  lapis- lazuli,  and  malachite.  The 
goddess  thanks  the  prince  for  his  offering,  with  the  words:  'I  bestow 
upon  tliee  the  mountains  to  produce  for  thee  stones  to  be  a  delight 
for  all  to  see'. 

The  Marginal  Inscriptions  afford  farther  information  as  to  the  former 
use  of  this  room.  The  lower  marginal  inscription,  in  the  half  running 
from  right  to  left,  is  as  follows:  'He  ha?  built  the  Silver  Chamber  for 
the  golden  one,  as  a  building  for  eternity,  he  has  adorned  it  with  a  mul- 
titude of  stones,  with  all  the  wonderful  gems  of  the  mountains,  so  as  to 
use  them  for  all  manner  of  work  in  the  temple  of  Denderah'.  In  the 
other  half  the  inscription  reads  :  'He  has  built  the  lordly  abode  for  the 
Hathor  ofTentyris,  as  a  noble  monument  for  eternity.  He  has  furnished 
it  with  precii'Us  stones  and  all  the.  products  of  the  mountains,  so  as  to 
use  them  for  all  manner  of  work  in  the  Gold  Chamber.  These  were  re- 
quired to  make  of  them  the  furnishing  there,  according  to  the  sacred 
precepts  for  the  execution  of  the  work  for  the  Thrice  a  day  (i.e.  for  the 
sacrilicial  ceremonies  that  took  place  thrice  a  day).  All  the  noticeable 
gems  are  placed  in  its  interior  as  the  threefold  beautiful,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Princess's  silver-chamber,  which  is  furnished  with  its  requirement."!, 
according  to  the  precepts  of  the  ancients  referring  thereto'.  The  room 
here  and  elsewhere  named  the  Gold  Chamber  is  in  the  central  story  of 
the  temple,  and  is  entered  from  the  W.  .staircase.  In  this  room,  if  wc 
have  interpreted  the  inscriptions  aright,  were  made  all  kinds  of  statuettes, 
necklaces  and  bracelets  for  the  sacred  images,  amulets,  and  other  precious 
articles  used  in  the  temple-services,  by  goldsmiths  working  according  to 
strictly  prescribed  rules  and  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  high 
priests.    Possibly,  however,  such  articles  were  only  repaired  here. 

The  lower  part  of  the  wall  of  the  silver  chamber  is  decorated 
with  a  representation  of  considerable  geographical  importance.  At 
the  farther  end,  on  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  appears 
tlie  emperor  offering  -a  golden  necklace  set  with  precious  stones'  to 
Isis.  who  is  accompanied  by  Ilorus,  and  on  the  opposite  wall  the 
emperor  again  appears  with  a  similar  ornament  before  Hathor  and 
the  sun-god  Horus-Sauitaui.  In  each  case  the  monarch  is  followed 
by  thirteen  men  carrying  offerings,  all  of  whom  are  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  tribes,  some  from  the  mountain-districts  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Nubia,  some  from  the  districts  lying  to  the  E. 
and  W.  of  the  Nile  valley.  The  name  of  the  home  of  each  is  in- 
scribed over  his  head,  and  over  tlie  casket  or  vase  which  each  bears 
in  his  hands  appears  the  name  of  its  contents,  among  which  are 
silver,  gold,  electrum.  malachite,  lapis-lazuli,  mineral  dye-stuffs, 
and  other  precious  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

The  second  room  on  the  right  or  \V.  (PI.  xxii)  shares  with 
Room  XX  (p.  88j  the   name  Middle  Room,  because  it  has  two  en- 
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trances,  one  from  Hall  D,  tlie  other  from  without.  According  to 
the  exterior  marginal  inscription  this  was  the  room  set  apart  for  the 
libations,  and  the  door  from  the  outside  is  named  in  an  inscription 
on  its  exterior,  'the  portal  for  the  entrance  of  the  priest  of  the 
libations,  with  the  ewer  for  the  Mistress  of  the  gods'.  This  room 
also  has  an  interesting  geographical  representation  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall,  in  which  seven  water-districts  of  Lower  Egypt, 
conducted  by  the  ruler  of  Lower  Egypt,  are  seen  approaching  Hathor 
and  Horns.  —  The  third  room  (PL  xxiii)  on  this  side  is  named  in 
the  marginal  inscriptions  'the  room  for  the  Mistress  in  the  town 
of  the  House  of  Hathor',  'the  room  of  the  hall  that  lies  behind  the 
haU  of  the  altar',  and  'the  divine  hall  of  the  Golden  One,  the 
daughter  of  the  sun,  (lying)  on  the  left  side,  where  the  left  stair- 
case (is  situated)'.  The  chief  exit  from  this  room  leads  into  Hall  D, 
while  another  smaller  door  (to  the  left  of  the  entrance)  admits  to 
a  narrow  passage  communicating  at  one  end  with  the  Hall  of  the 
Altar  (PL  C),  and  at  the  other  with  the  Staircase  (p.  91)  leading 
hence  to  the  roof.  Farther  on  this  passage  leads  to  the  'Chief  Festal 
Room'  (PLxiii;  comp,  p.  94).  Mariette  included  Room  xxiii  in 
the  suite  of  festal  chambers,  because  it  has  direct  communication 
with  the  festal  Hall  xiii  and  Rooms  xiv  and  xv  lying  behind  the 
latter. 

Proceeding  now  in  our  course  through  the  temple  of  Hathor, 
we  next  enter  the  central  Prosekos  Hall,  or  Hall  of  the  Altar  (PL  C) 

r,        0©0 

as  it  is  termed  in  the  inscriptions     ifpjl  t^^  .  It  is  about 

45  ft.  wide  and  18  ft.  deep.  The  E.  inscription  on  the  external 
temple-wall  states  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  'offering  of  the  divine 
things'  (sacrifices)  were  carved  in  this  room,  along  with  the  gods  of 
the  sacrificial  altar;  and  theW.  inscription  names  it  the  'resting- 
place  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Goddesses'.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
upper  and  lower  margins  afford  additional  information  as  to  the 
orginal  purpose  of  the  room,  its  decorations,  and  the  festivals  cele- 
brated within  it.  The  upper  inscription,  in  the  half  running  from 
right  to  left,  is  as  follows:  'He  has  built  the  Hall  of  the  Altar  for 
the  Princess  adorned  with  the  vulture  and  the  Ursus-crown,  the 
wise  goddess.  It  resembles  heaven,  with  its  lord  the  sun-god.  He 
has  richly  loaded  the  altar  for  the  revered  goddess  within  it.  —  The 
gods  are  carved  within  it,  as  is  seemly ;  the  sacred  offerings  are 
laid  at  the  foot  of  her  throne  with  the  ceremonies  appropriate  to 
the  cult  of  Hathor.  The  names  of  the  gods  and  the  names  of  the 
place  are  inscribed  on  one  of  the  walls  in  it,  and  the  serpent-deities 
of  Denderah  are  likewise  recounted  within  it'.  The  last  sentence 
refers  to  a  list  beside  the  door  to  the  side-room  xviir,  which  re- 
counts the  names  of  the  temple  of  Denderah  and  its  chief  rooms,  the 
deities  worshipped  there  along  with  Hathor,  and  the  titles  of  the 
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priests  and  priestesses ;  details  by  name  the  sacred  ponds,  groves, 
trees  and  serpents  of  the  temple-enclosure,  and  the  sacred  boats  of 
Hathor  used  at  the  festivals ;  mentions  the  day  of  the  chief  festival 
at  Deiiderah ;  and  concludes  with  the  name  of  the  temple-domains 
and  that  of  the  territory  behind  it  in  the  nome  of  Tentyris.  The 
representations  on  the  walls  correspond  to  the  marginal  inscriptions. 
Thus  over  the  portal  by  which  we  enter  is  a  double  representation 
of  the  ruler  of  Egypt.  In  one  case  he  stands  before  the  altar  of 
Hathor,  in  the  other  before  that  of  Isis,  performing  the  ceremonies 
of  offering  incense  and  libation.  This  he  does  in  his  capacity  as 
chief  pontiff,  as  the  accompanying  inscription  implies :  'The  sun, 
the  son  of  the  sun  (the  emperor  Augustus),  as  priest  of  the  incense 
('lord  at  the  seat  of  fragrance'),  offering  incense  to  his  mother,  and 
as  priest  of  the  libations,  holding  the  vessel  of  libation'.  The  rear- 
wall  opposite  bears  several  representations  of  the  monarch  express- 
ing his  homage  in  offerings  to  Hathor,  who  is  accompanied  by  Horus 
or  her  son  Ahi. 

The  first  side-door,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  Hall  C,  admits 

us  to  a  narrow  Ante-room  (PI.  xvii),  named  |      1  [1      ^      /I  *-^- 

Staircase-Room,  in  the  inscriptions.  At  the  farther  end  are  four 
steps,  beyond  which  a  door,  opening  on  the  right,  leads  into  the 
large  Stairca.se  Hall,  whence  an  easy  stone  staircase  ascends 
straight  to  the  roof.  This  hall  is  in  complete  darkness  as  it  is 
roofed  over  and  admits  no  light  from  the  sides.  Another  ascent  to 
the  roof  is  found  on  the  opposite  or  W.  side  of  Hall  C,  reached  by 
a  door  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  that  room,  and  also  by  a 
smaller  approach  from  Room  xxiii  (comp.  p.  90).  This  second 
a.scent  is  not  by  a  straight  and  dark  flight  of  steps,  but  by  a  kind 
of  spiral  staircase,  with  ten  rectangular  bends  to  the  right,  lighted 
by  means  of  openings  piercing  the  wall  diagonally  and  widening 
towards  the  interior.  The  representations  and  inscriptions  in  the 
ante-rooms  to  the  right  and  left  and  on  the  walls  of  both  staircases 
refer  exclusively  to  the  entrance  to  the  halls  and  the  ascent  of  the 
staircases  on  the  Great  New  Year's  Festival.  On  that  occasion  the 
ceremonial  procession  of  the  priests  with  the  images  of  Hathor  and 
her  fellow-gods,  after  completing  the  circuit  of  the  lower  rooms, 
ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  temple,  in  order  that  'the  goddess  Ha- 
thor might  be  united  with  the  beams  of  her  father  Ra,  on  this  noble 
day,  the  festival  day  of  the  beginning  of  the  year'. 

The  most  comprehensive  idea  of  the  festival  is  given  by  the 
representations  on  the  two  walls  (each  about  115  ft.  long)  of  the 
straight  East  Staircase,  which  begins  from  Room  xvii.  The  left  wall 
presents  us  with  a  view  of  the  procession  ascending  from  the  lower 
rooms  of  the  temple,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  begin  our  inspection  at 
the  top  of  the  staircase.  An  explanatory  inscription  of  13  lines 
closes  with  the  following  words :  'She  comes  at  her  beautiful  festival. 
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the  festival  of  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  her  spirit  may  unite  in 
the  heavens  with  her  father  (the  sun-god  Ra).  The  goddesses  are  fes- 
tive, the  goddesses  are  joyful,  when  the  right  eye  unites  with  the  left 
eye.  She  rests  on  her  throne  in  the  place  for  beholding  the  sun's 
disc,  when  the  bright  one  unites  with  the  bright  one.  Her  cycle 
of  gods  is  at  her  right  hand  and  at  her  left;  she  protects  her  be- 
loved son,  the  sun  (i.e.  not  the  sun-god  but  his  earthly  represen- 
tative, the  reigning  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt)'.  The  above- 
mentioned  union  of  the  right  eye  with  the  left  eye,  i.e.  of  the  sun 
with  the  moon,  at  which  the  New  Year's  festival  at  Denderali  took 
place,  is  one  of  the  astronomical  epochs  of  the  calendar  veiled 
in  mythological  language  by  the  Egyptian  priests.  We  next  dis- 
cern upon  poles  the  images  of  a  jackal  and  of  an  ibis,  the  sym- 
bols of  Anubis  as  guide  of  the  dead  and  of  the  god  Thoth,  which  are 
described  in  an  eight-lined  vertical  inscription ,  after  which  the 
explanatory  inscription  is  closed  by  five  more  lines,  as  follows: 
'0  Hathor,  thou  ascendest  the  staircase  in  the  town  of  the  double- 
sweet  life,  in  order  to  gaze  upon  thy  father  on  the  day  ofthe  New 
Year's  festival.  Thou  betakest  tliyself  to  the  roof  of  thy  temple  in 
company  with  thy  cycle  of  gods.  The  Bukenkenu  of  Denderah  are 
before  thee ,  to  avert  harm  from  thy  path ,  to  purify  thy  way,  to 
cleanse  thy  road  from  evil ,  at  the  double  union  in  the  sun's  room 
on  thy  temple-roof,  whose  doors  are  opened  to  thee.  Thou  takest 
thy  place  on  thy  throne  opposite  the  sun-god  with  his  beams,  at 
thy  sides  thy  terrible  attendant  spirits  on  the  seats  of  Hathor's  Out- 
look on  the  Sun's  Disc  (a  name  of  the  temple  of  Denderah).  An- 
cestral mother  of  the  gods,  thou  unitest  thyself  with  thy  father  Ra 
in  thy  festal  chamber  (i.e.  probably  the  small  kiosque-like  pavilion 
on  the  roof  of  the  temple)'.  The  above-mentioned  Bukenkenu 
were  images  borne  upon  poles  —  small  figures  of  gods  and  god- 
desses, sacred  animals,  and  other  symbolical  objects  • —  which  were 
carried  in  front  of  solemn  processions.  Then  follow  representations 
of  the  persons  taking  part  in  the  procession ;  the  king  and  queen 
of  Egypt,  and  priests  and  priestesses,  some  carrying  the  Bukenkenu 
(thirteen  in  number)  or  holding  the  prescribed  offerings  in  their 
hands,  and  some  personating  different  gods  and  goddesses,  and  wear- 
ing masks  representing  lions,  bulls,  oxen,  etc.  Among  the  latter  may 
be  pointed  out  the  lion-headed  person  (No.  16  in  order),  walking 
behind  the  chief  master  of  ceremonies  who  is  chanting  a  hymn  en- 
graved on  the  tablet  in  his  hand;  the  priestess  (No.  24),  bearing 
a  cow's  head  as  representing  the  milk -yielding  Isis-cow,  'who 
nourishes  the  mothers  with  what  comes  from  her  breasts' ;  and  the 
two  priests  (Nos.  28,  29)  with  bulls'  heads,  representing  Apis  and 
Mnevis,  the  two  sacred  bulls  of  Memphis  and  Heliopolis.  The  rear 
of  the  procession  is  brought  up  by  men  bearing  the  sacred  shrines 
with  the  divine  images.  First  comes  the  shrine  with  the  chief  image 
at  Denderah,  that  of  the  goddess  Hathor,  then  the  ten  shrines  of  her 
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fellow-gods,  among  -whom  were  three  other  images  of  Hathor,  four  of 
Horus,  and  one  each  of  Ahi,  Osiris,  and  Isis. 

The  Second  Side  -  Boom  (Pi.  xvi)  on  the  left  side  of  Hall  C,  is 

named  in  the  inscriptions  U       |  iT^II  ){      'the  ante- 

chamber  belonging  to  the  Hall  of  the  Altar';  while  in  the  exterior 

marginal  inscriptions  it  is  called    [       |  -^    Seh  tua,  interpreted  by 

Diimichen  as  Room  of  Purification.  It  was  probably  used  in  the 
preparations  for  the  festival  ceremonies  that  took  place  in  the  ad- 
joining Hall  of  the  Altar;  and  among  its  inscriptions  in  honour 
of  Hathor  is  one  that  seems  to  indicate  that  the  temple  at  Denderah 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  replica  of  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  sun-god 
of  Heliopolis,  of  which  however  no  trace  now  remains.  Here  a 
reference  is  made  to  the  gilding  and  painting  of  the  sculptured  or- 
namentation ,  which  are  so  often  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  walls  in  some  of  the  rooms  will  still 
detect  traces  here  and  there  of  this  painting. 

We  now  pass  through  the  central  portal  in  the  rear-wall  of  Hall 
C,  and  enter  the  last  of  the  Prosekos  Halls.  This  is  the  Hall  of  the 

Cycle  of  Gods  (PI.  B),   named  in  the  inscriptions  if^ll        V^  ' 

Usekh  pant  neteru,  or  ||  uli       ^    Hir  ab,  i.e.  Middlle  Hall. 

The  whole  of  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  in  this  room  refer  to 
Hathor  in  her  capacity  as  goddess  of  liglit,  who  has  her  seat  in  the 
sun's  disc  rising  from  the  horizon,  and  who  was  as  such  represented 
under  the  figure  of  an  hawk  with  a  woman's  head  in  the  middle  of 
the  disc  rising  on  the  sun-mountain.  (With  this  we  may  compare 
the  representation  of  the  goddess  above  the  central  portal  in  tlie 
rear- wall,  i.e.  above  the  entrance  to  the  Adytum  A.) 

The  adjoining  room  to  the  left  (PI.  xii)  is  named  in  the  in- 


scriptions 


H 


i.e.  the  Cloth  Room  or  Wardrobe.    It  was  the 


repository  for  the  sacred  wreaths  and  garments,  with  which  the 
images  of  Hathor  and  her  fellow-gods  were  adorned  at  the  festivals 
celebrated  in  the  temple  and  sometimes  at  the  great  new  year's 
festival.  According  to  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  the  prepared 
perfumes  were  also  placed  here.  One  half  of  the  room  was  devoted 
to  the  garments,  the  other  to  the  sacred  perfumes.  Over  the  latter 
presided  the  divine  Mazet,  previously  mentioned  among  the  man- 
agers of  the  manufacture  of  the  incense  and  anointiau  oil  as  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  laboratory  (p.  88);  over  the  former  Ilathotep,  god 
of  woven  fabrics,  with  his  companion  the  goddess  Tai,  held  sway. 
The  sculptured  ornamentation  on  the  walls  is  also  arranged  in  har- 
mony with  this  division  of  the  room. 
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The  opposite  side-door  on  the  right  side  of  the  hall,  leads  to 
three  connected  Rooms  (PI.  xiii,  xiv,  and  xv),  -which  to  a  certain 
extent  form  a  special  enclosed  sanctuary,  within  the  large  temple. 
"We  see  here  (1)  the  small  temple  (PL  xv),  open  in  front  and  sonie- 
■what  higher  than  the  two  preceding  rooms,  and  entered  hy  a  portal 
between  two  Hathor  columns,  approached  by  seven  steps;  (2)  the 
unroofed  fore-court  (PL  xiv)  ;  and  (3)  the  small  ante-room  (PL  xiii), 
forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  staircase  and  Room  xxiii  as 

I     ^     "^SZ^    . 
-well  as  between  Halls  C  and  B.     The  name     f    ^  i.e. 

Chief  Festal  Chamber,  is  occasionally  bestowed  upon  all  three  rooms 
in  the  inscriptions,  both  on  account  of  the  preparations  here  made 
for  the  chief  festival  at  Denderah,  the  great  new  year's  festival  on  the 
morning  ofThoth  ist,  and  on  account  of  the  preliminary  celebration 
before  this  festival,  which  -was  also  conducted  in  tliis  suite  of  rooms 
with  great  splendour  by  the  priests  of  Hathor,    'on  the  day  of  the 

Night  of  the  Child  in  his  CradleM    PD  T  "^^  2i)  T  ^P  O  j.  '-c- 

the  4th  Epagomene  or  intercalated  day,  on  the  night  of  which  the 
closing  festival  of  the  Egyptian  year  began.  Most  of  the  represen- 
tations and  inscriptions  refer  to  these  festivals.  Besides  this  common 
name  each  of  the  three  apartments  had  a  special  name.   No.  xv  was 

called  1  0  []    ^     i.e.'RoomoftheBrightLight',  after  thelarge  and 


^ 


beautiful  painting  on  thereof.  As  on  the  two  halves  of  the  ceiling  of 
Hall  E  (p.  83),  the  heavenly  vault  is  here  personified  as  a  woman 
-with  pendent  arms,  the  'celestial  Nut,  the  bearer  of  the  light-beam'. 
She  is  here  depicted  with  the  sun  rising  from  her  lap,  its  beams  co- 
vering the  sun-mountain  placed  in  the  centre  and  surrounding  with 
their  splendour  the  head  of  Hathor,  which  is  represented  with 
radiating  tresses  as  resting  upon  the  sun-mountain. 

The  entrance  -  chamber  adjoining  the  uncovered  fore- court 
(PL  xiv),  and  affording  also  communication  with  the  W.  staircase 
(p.  91),  is  indicated  by  its  sculptured  ornamentation  as  a  second 

treasure  -  chamber,    Lilie  Room  xxi  (p.  88)  it  was  named  T 

i.e.  Silver  Chamber;  and  it  was  also  called  the  'store-ioom'. 

We  now  return  to  Hall  B  in  order  to  visit  thence  the  Innermost 
part  of  the  temple,  'the  hidden  secret  chambers',  as  they  are  called 
in  the  inscriptions,  the  rooms  of  the  Sekos.  These  consist  of  the 
Adytum,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  occupying  the  centre,  and  the  11  side- 
rooms  around  it ,  i  to  vi  on  the  right,  viii  to  xi  on  the  left.  The 
entrances  to  these  are  from  the  corridor  a,  which  surrounds  the 
Adytum  on  three  sides  and  is  reached  from  HallB  by  the  two  doors 
on  the  right  and  left. 

The  Holy  of  Holies  was  the  central  hall  A,  which  was  named 
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>^-^^     ,  the  'Dwelling  of  the  golden  one',  or  the  'Chamber  of  the 

golden-beaming  one'  —  'of  the  noble  —  of  the  beautiful  —  of  the 
goddess'-,  also  'the  room  of  the  great  throne'  —  'the  repository  of 
the  sacred  boat',  the  'sanctuary'  t  .  Here  the  lord  of  Egypt  alone 
is  depicted.  He,  the  living  type  of  the  beautiful  Horus,  the  son  of 
the  sun,  the  child  of  Hathor  (as  the  Pharaoh  is  frequently  named 
in  this  temple  of  Hathor),  the  visible  representative  of  the  deity, 
and  as  ruler  of  Egypt  the  incorporation  of  all  the  temporal  interests 
of  the  state,  he  it  was  alone,  to  judge  from  the  representations  and 
inscriptions,  whose  sacred  person  might  enter  the  holy  of  holies  and 
in  solitude  commune  with  the  deity.  Only  once  a  year  was  this 
permitted  even  to  him,  at  the  great  festival  of  the  New  Year.  We 
here  see  the  monarch  opening  the  door  of  the  sacred  cella,  closed 
with  a  sealed  band  of  byblos.  He  breaks  the  seal  and  removes  the 
strip  of  byblos  (sesh  tebtu  and  seker  atera),  he  places  his  hands  in 
the  two  rings  on  the  door  and  thrusts  hack  the  bolts,  ascends  the 
steps  leading  to  the  cella,  and  finally  gazes  upon  the  hidden  figure 
of  the  goddess,  and  offers  his  homage.  Other  designs  exhi'oit  the 
monarch  performing  the  prescribed  ceremonies  of  offering  incense 
before  the  two  sacred  boats  of  Hathor  and  her  companion,  Horus  of 
Edfu,  and  before  the  boats  of  Isis  and  her  companion  Osiris.  The 
portable  boats  {Tes-nefru,  i.e.  'the  bearers  of  beauties'),  which  are 
here  depicted  on  the  side-walls,  formerly  stood  in  Room  A,  and 
held  the  shrines  in  which  were  the  sacred  images  of  the  deities. 
The  shrines  were  carried  in  solemn  processions  by  the  priests, 
sometimes  without  the  boats,  as  e.g.  at  the  new  year's  festival  re- 
presented on  the  staircase  (p.  91),  and  sometimes  standing  in  the 
boats. 

The  Side-rooms  of  the  Adytum  are,  as  mentioned  above,  entered 
from  corridor  a.  Behind  the  Adytum,  to  the  S.,  lies  No.  1,  the 
Large  Chamber,  the  largest  and  most  sacred  of  these  side-rooms. 
The  sanctity  of  this  chamber  is  evidenced  by  the  painting,  in  which 
the  king  is  portrayed  exactly  as  in  the  Adytum  itself,  ascending  the 
steps  to  the  shrine  of  Hathor,  breaking  the  seal,  and  opening  the 
doors,  grasping  the  handles  in  his  hands.  Noteworthy  also  are  the 
representations  of  the  king  offering  vases  of  wine  to  Hathor  and 
to  Ahi,  her  son,  in  each  case  followed  by  a  harp-playing  goddess  of 
the  north  and  of  the  south.  Two  other  pictures  represent  Pepi,  the 
original  builder  of  the  temple  (p.  81),  kneeling  before  Hathor, 
bearing  Ahi  in  his  hands,  and  the  later  builder  with  a  mirror  before 
the  goddess  in  a  double  shrine.  The  inscriptions  give  the  dimen- 
sions of  these  images  and  state  that  they  were  made  of  gold,  so  that 


i  Mariette  recogni.ses  only  a  stnre-room  in  tbis  Hall  A,  and  places 
the  Adytum  pmper  in  Room  I  behind  Hall  A  (Dendirah.  Description 
OiniraU,  p.  148). 
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they  were  probably  preserved  in  this  room  or  its  recesses.  The 
room  is  also  named  the  Chief  Apartment  and  the  Dwelling  of  Hathor. 
—  Room  II  is  called  the  Vase  Room.  The  ■wall-sciilptiires  shew 
the  king  offering  vases  to  the  goddess.  —  Room  iii  is  the  Sistrum 
Room,  with  corresponding  representations.  —  Room  iv  (imme- 
diately to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  corridor  a]  is  the  Room 
of  the  Restoration  of  the  Body.  —  Room  v  is  named  the  Birth- 
place ( meshlon).  Here  Isis  was  brought  to  bed  in  the  form  of  a 
black  and  red  woman.  A  large  representation  shows  Thoth  and 
Khnum,  and  the  king  and  queen  before  Isis  and  Nephthys.  — 
Room  VI  was  the  Sokar  Room,  in  which  Osiris-Sokar  renewed  his 
limbs.  The  adjoining  Room  vii  also  belonged  to  the  worship  of 
Osiris.  It  is  named  Sam  taui,  'union  of  the  two  lands',  because, 
according  to  an  inscription  'the  rays  of  his  son  unite  in  it  with  his 
body  at  the  noble  new  year  s  festival'. 

Room  VIII,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Adytum,  was  called  the 
Chamber  of  Flames.  Hathor  is  here  represented  as  the  goddess 
Sekhet,  who  exterminates  evil  with  lire.  —  Room  ix  is  the  Throne- 
room  of  Ra.  Here  the  monarch  before  llorus  transfixes  the  crocodile 
■with  his  lance,  symbolizing  the  slaying  of  his  enemies.  —  The  first 
door  on  the  right  side  of  corridor  a  admits  to  Room  x,  named  after 
its  sculptures  the  Room  of  Ahi  (son  of  Hathor ),  but  also  Room  of 
Purifying.  —  Room  xi  adjoining  is  the  Room  of  the  Menu  Necklace. 
A  design  in  the  doorway  shows  the  king  presenting  the  necklace 
to  Hathor. 

We  have  now  concluded  the  survey  of  the  apartments  on  this 
floor.  Before  ascending  to  the  roof  of  the  temple,  we  should  visit 
two  of  the  subterranean  chambers  which  claim  attention  not  only 
for  their  remarkable  construction  but  also  for  the  fresh  tints  of  their 
paintings. 

The  temple  at  Denderah  contains',  no  fewer  than  12  Crypts  (or 
14  .if  we  reckon  separately  the  parts  of  those  that  are  divided), 
constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  temple-walls,  and  lying  both 
above  and  below  the  level  of  the  temple-floor,  some  isolated,  others 
in  two  or  three  stories.  The  walls  of  these  are  no  less  richly  adorned 
with  sculpture  than  the  rooms  we  have  already  inspected.  They  were 
doubtless  used  for  storing  the  precious  articles  and  images  required 
for  the  temple -services.  Their  decorations  date  from  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  XIII.  Auletes  (81-52  B.C.),  and  are  therefore  older  than 
the  decorations  of  the  temple  proper,  which  were  finished  under  the 
Roman  emperors  from  Augustus  to  Nero.  The  arrangement  and 
entrances  of  these  passages  in  the  different  stories  are  shown  in  the 
smaU  Plans  ii,  in,  and  iv.  Some  are  approached  by  narrow  flights 
of  steps  descending  from  the  temple-pavement  and  formerly  con- 
cealed by  movable  stone-slabs ;  others  we  enter  by  climbing  or 
creeping  through  very  narrow  openings,  sometimes  low  down,  some- 
times high  up  close  to  the  roof,  but  always  in  the  inner  wall  of  the 
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corresponding  temple  room.     Six  of  the  twelve  orypts  are  beneath 
the  ground-level,  and  of  these  two  are  in  the  first  hypostyle  hall  E 
(Nos    11    and   12  in  PL  iil     The  entrance  to   crypt  No.  10  is  in 
Koom  xxni,  adjoining  Hall  D.   Of  the  remaining  three  subterranean 
crypts  (Nos.  1,  4,  7l,  the  lirst  is  only  accessible  by  a  flight  of  steps 
descending  from  crypt  No.  2,  which  lies  above  it  and  is  entered  by 
an  opening  in  the  wall  of  Room  vir.    The  discomforts  of  the  climb 
are  compensated  in  this  case  by  the  sight  of  two  crypts,  the  lower 
one,  the  largest  of  all,  consisting  of  7  chambers,  and  the  upper  one 
adorned  with  representations  and  inscriptions  in  unusually  good 
preservation.    No.  4,   entered   from  Room  viii,    and  No.   7,    from 
Room  XIV,  are  closed  with  doors,  which  the  temple-keeper  will  open 
on  request.     Good  stone  stairs  lead  to  both,  and  no  visitor  should 
fail  to  visit  at  least  these  two  crypts.     Magnesium  wire  or  a  lainp 
will  be  found  useful  in  examining  the  painted  walls.  On  the  stair- 
case leading  to  No.  4  occurs  a  mention  of  a  festival  celebrated  on  the 
4th  Epagomene  day,  and  within  the   crypt  is  a  painting  of  king 
Pepi,    kneeling   and   offering  a  golden   statue  of  Ahi.     All  these 
statues,    whose    dimensions  are  given,  were  probably  kept  in  the 
crypts.     Still  more  important  are  the  inscriptions  in  crypt  No.  9 
(mentioned  on  p.  81).  which  is  entered  by  a  very  narrow  hole  high 
up  in  Room  x.    The  calendar-dates  of  festivals  instituted  by  Tut- 
mes  III.  (1700  B.C.)  are  here  found.    Mention  is  also  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  ancient  plan  of  the  temple  under  Cheops  was  re-dis- 
covered in  the  reign  of  King  Pepi  (6th  Dyn.). 

We  now  ascend  one  of  the  staircases  mentioned  on  p.  91  to 
the  Temple  Roof.  Caution  must  be  observed  on  account  of  the  holes 
made  in  the  roof  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  rooms  below.  At  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  roof  stands  a  small  opeii  pavilion,  supported  by 
12  columns,  which  played  an  important  part  during  the  solemn 
procession  at  the  festival  of  the  new  year  (p.  91).  We  pass  through 
this  pavilion  in  passing  from  the  E.  staircase  to  the  W.  chambers. 
The  \V.  staircase,  which  ascends  in  successive  flights,  leads  past  a 
room  in  the  middle  story,  probably  used  as  a  workshop  for  restoring 
and  repairing  the  statues  and  utensils  of  the  temple.  Six  chambers 
on  the  roof,  three  on  the  W.  and  three  on  the  E.,  the  first  in  each 
case  being  unroofed,  were  used  in  the  worship  of  the  slain  and  risen 
Osiris,  as  curious  representations  indicate.  The  second  room  on 
the  E.  side  formerly  contained  the  famous  Zodiac  of  Denderah,  now 
in  the  Ribliothequo  Nationale  at  i'aris. 

Finally  a  walk  round  the  outside  of  the  temple  will  be  found 
iuterestiiig.  The  Inscriptions,  so  frequently  referred  to  above,  which 
contain  the  names  and  dimensions  of  the  various  apartments  of  the 
temple,  were  laid  bare  by  Prof.  Diimichen  in  1875,  and  after  being 
copied  were  again  covered  up.  The  projecting  lions'  heads  on  the 
sides  of  the  buililiug,  probably  intended  to  carry  off  the  rain-water, 
should  be  noticed.  At  the  left  corner  of  the  rear-wall  is  a  Purlrait 
Baedekkr's  Upper  Kgypt.  7 
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of  Cleopatra,  with  the  sistriim  and  the  Meiia-necklace.  Before  his 
mother  stands  Ptolemy  Kisres,  orCaesarion,  the  son  of  Caesar,  offer- 
ing incense.     Poth  are  worshipping  Isis  and  her  son  Horns. 

Beliind  the  temple  of  Hatbor  is  a  Temple  of  Isis,  consisting  of  a 
vestibule  and  three  chambers.  The  unattractive  and  uninteresting  build- 
ing, which  is  partly  covered  with  rubbish,  owes  its  origin  to  the  emperor 
Augustus.  The  gate  facing  the  E.  bears  the  Egyptian  cartouches  of  Claudius 
and  Nero,  and  two  Greek  inscriptions  on  the  entablature  mention  the 
2ist  year  of  Tiberius.  This  gateway  marks  the  limit  of  the  temple  area 
in  this  direction;  and  about  10  min.  farther  on  we  reach  another  gate, 
which  ajjparently  belonged  to  another  temple-precinct.  It  bears  the  car- 
touche of  Antoninus. 

8.  From  Keneh  to  Thebes  (Luxor). 

47  M.  Steamboat  in  about  5  hrs.  Cook's  mail-steamer  halts  for 
2'/2  hrs.  at  Keneh  on  Wed.  and  Sat.  mornings  on  its  downward  voyage, 
and  crosses  thence  to  Denderah. 

Keneh,  see  p.  72.  The  steamer  passes  three  islands.  On  the 
"VV.  hank  lies  the  village  of  BallCis,  with  clay-deposits  from  which 
most  of  the  'Keneh  pottery'  is  made  (p.  73).  Balalis  (pi.  of  Ballas, 
named  after  the  village),  Kiilal  (pi.  of  Knlle),  and  other  kinds  of  jars, 
some  of  considerable  size,  lie  on  the  hanks  awaiting  shipment. 

121/2  M.  (E.  bank)  Kuft,  the  ancient  Koptos,  nearly  opposite 
Ballas.  Though  now  of  no  importance,  this  place  was  down  to  the 
time  of  the  I'lhalifs  a  populous  and  thriving  trading-town. 

Even  in  antiquity  a  canal,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  still 
traceable,  led  from  the  Nile  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  past  which  the 
Canal  of  Senhur  (p.  100  )  now  flows.  One  of  the  stones  of  the  bridge 
is  said  to  bear  the  name  of  an  Antef  (11th  Dyn.);  and  there  is  also 
a  Greek  inscription  from  the  same  place,  of  the  8th  year  of  Trajan 
and  dedicated  to  the  tricoloured  Isis.  To  the  S.  of  the  town  and  on 
the  road  leading  to  the  desert  are  various  remains  of  ancient  build- 
ings. One  of  these  is  a  square  pillar  of  red  granite,  bearing  a 
dedication  by  Tutmes  III.  to  Ammon  Ra,  and  apparently  a  relic 
of  a  temple  built  by  that  monarch.  Still  farther  to  the  S.  is  a 
narrow  passage,  with  inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Caius  Caligula, 
dedicated  to  Khcm  Ra  of  Koptos  upon  his  Staircase  (comp.  p.  178). 
The  stair-case  with  14  ascending  and  14  descending  steps  typilies 
the  waxing  and  waning  moon  (comp.  p.  85).  The  boat  of  Kliem, 
borne  by  four  priests,  is  here  depicted,  and  beside  it  is  an  address 
to  the  priests  of  Khem  upon  his  Staircase.  The  most  considerable 
relic  of  antiquity,  a  fragment  of  black  granite,  probably  part  of 
an  altar,  lies  to  the  N.  It  comprizes  an  exaltation  of  Khem,  Isis, 
and  Heh  (eternity)  by  Ptolemy  XIII.  Neos  Dionysus. 

Koptos  is  mentioned  on  very  early  monuments  and  also  by  Greeks 
and  Romans  at  a  late  period.  Theophrastus,  Pausanias,  Athenreus,  Plutarch, 
.Tosephus,  jElian,  Lucian,  Stephanns  of  Byzantium,  Agatharchides,  Pliny, 
Ammianus  Mareellinus,  Apuleius,  and  many  other  authors,  all  mention 
it,  proving  the  widely-spread  fame  of  the  city.  It  was  especially  famous 
for  its  commerce.  The  trade-route,  which  now  leads  from  Koser  on  the 
Bed  Sea  to  Keneh,  formerly  ended   at  Koptos,  where  Kile-boats  received 
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the  goods  transported  hither  on  camels,  or.  at  an  earlier  period,  on  asses, 
as  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  great  Harris  Papyrus  (Ramses  III., 
1320  B.C.).  The  desert-route  to  Koser  unites  with  that  from  Keneh  at  el- 
Karn  before  Lakftah  (p.  75).  Koptos  early  became  an  emporium  for  many 
kinds  of  goods,  'inscriptions  of  the  6th  Dvn.  are  found  by  the  side  of  the  old 
trade-route  to  the  Eed  Sea  at  the  Wadi  Hamamat  (p.  76).  In  a  tomb  at 
Benihasan  belonging  to  Ameni,  a  princely  official  under  the  12th  Dyn.,  is 
an  inscription  recording  the  treasures  brought  by  Ameni  to  Koptos  in 
the  train  of  the  crown-prince  Userfesen.  Koptos  was  the  capital  of  the 
lifth   nome   of  Upper  EL-'ypt,    which   bore   two  hawks  on  its  banner.     Its 

name  appears   in  hieroglyphics  as   ^     j        Kebt  &nA  ^    J    "^^  ^'^^^''' 

in  Coptic  it  is  Kefi  and  Kebio;  in  Greek  Ko-to?,  Ko:i-i?,  Kocf-o;,  etc.  The 
Arabic  Keft  corresponds  t.j  the  Coptic  Keft.  The  deity  chiefly  worshipped 
here  from  a  verv  earlv  period  was  Khem  3Iin  (Vol.  I.,  p.  138),  whose  wife 
was  called  Isis,"  and  "son  Horus.  Osiris  also  bad  a  burial-place  here 
(Ha  nub,  'Gold  house'),  in  which  a  part  of  his  body  (called  Kab)  was 
preserved.  The  book  of  magic,  the  search  for  which  is  narrated  in  the 
demotic  romance  of  Setnau,  was  sunk  in  the  Xile  at  Koptos.  A  medical 
leather-roll  found  at  Koptos,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  said  to 
have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Khufu  or  Cheops  (4th  Dyn.).  Koptos 
was  fortified  as  earlv  as  the  12th  Dynasty;  for  the  wealthy  city  and  eth 
routes  leading  to  it  "required  to  be  defended  against  the  warlike  tribes 
who  lurked  between  the  Kile  and  the  Arabian  mountains,  and  who,  even 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  were  a  source  of  danger.  Guards  were 
especially  necessary  at  this  point,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable 
number  'of  Phoenician  merchants  had  settled  in  Koptos  at  a  very  early 
date  alonz  with  the  Egyptians,  and  were  engaged  in  importing  the  products 
of  Arabia,  and  at  a  la'ter  date  even  those  of  India,  which  were  conveyed 
via  Arabia  to  the  Egyptian  Red  Sea  ports  afterwards  called  Berenike  and 
Leuko?  Limen,  and  "thence  across  the  desert  to  the  Kile.  The  green 
breccia,  used  for  manv  buildings  even  under  the  Romans,  was  quarried 
at  Hamamat,  on  the  desert-route  to  Koptos.  It  is  even  probable  that 
Kebt-town  or  Keft  town  means  'place  of  the  Phienicians',  for  the  Phce- 
nicians  were  named  Keft  or  Kaft  in  Egyptian.  Strabo  and  Pliny  expressly 
state  that  the  population  of  the  town  was  mixed,  containing  both  Egyptian 
and  Arabic  (i.e.  Semitic)  elements.     The  hieroglyphic  name   of  the  town 

also  occurs  with  theldeterminative-sign  of  the  post    ,  which  is  only  used 


after  the  names  of  foreign  places  or  of  places  in  which  foreigners  were 
conspicuous.  The  reports  of  Plutarch,  iElian,  etc.,  concerning  the  strange 
cults  at  Koptos  farther  indicate  that  a  considerable  Semitic  community 
dwelt  in  the  town,  and  was  regarded  with  hostUity  by  their  Egyptian 
neighbours.  ^Elian's  statement  that  the  inhabitants  of  Koptos  worshipped 
the°crocodile  (Scth)  and  crucified  the  hawk  (llorus)  can  only  refer  to  these 
Semites.  The  true  Egyptians  revenged  themselves  by  throwing  an  ass 
from  a  rock  (as  Plutarch  narrates),  because  Typhon  (Seth)  was  red-haired 
and  of  the  colour  of  an  ass.  Red-haired  men  (and  many  red-haired 
Semites  are  represented  on  the  monuments)  were  despised,  and  like  all 
foreigners  were  stigmatized  as  'Typhonic'.  JIany  non-Egyptians  are  com- 
memorated at  the  sides  of  the  trade-route  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Koptos; 
names  of  Persian  kings  are  nowhere  more  numerous. 

The  camp  of  the  Beduins,  who  hired  their  camels  to  the  caravans 
and  escorted  them  through  the  desert,  must  have  anciently  existed  within 
the  circuit  of  the  town.  These  Arabs  appear  to  have  been  the  instigators 
of  a  great  insurrection  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  broke  out  under  Diocletian 
in  292  A.D.,  and  led  lo  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Koptos.  The  town 
revived  somewhat  under  the  Khalifs,  but  finally  decayed  with  the  gradual 
transference  of  the  Egyptian  trade  to  the  route  from  Koser  to  Keneh. 

About  7  M.  above  Koptos,  on  the  E.  bank,   lies  Kfts  (mail- 
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steamer  station"),  now  an  insignificant  village,  occupying  tlie  site  of 
tlie  ancient  Apollinopolis  Parva.  According  to  Abulfeda  (d.  1331) 
this  town  was  second  in  size  only  to  Fostat  (Cairo),  and  was  the 
clii«f  centre  of  the  Arabian  trade.  To-day  heaps  of  ruins  are  the 
only  remains.  A  few  stones  with  fragmentary  inscriptions  have 
been  built  into  the  houses  of  the  town;  and  the  mosque  contains 
a  basin  formed  of  a  single  stone,  with  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphns  upon  it.  A  pylon,  which  stood  here  30  years  ago  but  has 
now  disappeared,  bore  a  Greek  inscription,  announcing  that  'Queen 
Cleopatra  and  King  Ptolemy,  the  great  gods  and  Philometors,  and 
their  children  dedicated  the  temple  to  the  god  Arueris  and  to  the 
deities  worshipped  along  with  him'.  Arueris  is  the  earlier  Horus, 
usually  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Apollo,  whence  the  name  of 
the  town  Apollinopolis.     The  modern  name  Kiis   appears  to  be 

X    X 
derived  from  the  Egyptian       ^^      Keskes.    Near  Senhur  (E.  bank), 

c^  © 
3  M.  to  the  S.  of  Kus,  Prisse  d'Avennes  discovered  the  ruins  of  a 
small  temple  of  Isis,  in  which  the  Horus  of  Apollinopolis,  Khem- 
Min  of  Koptos,  the  triad  ofThebes'(Ammon-Ra,  Muth,  andKhunsu), 
and  other  gods,  were  also  worshipped.  To  the  E.  of  Senhur  passes 
the  canal  of  Senhur  (p.  98),  which  begins  above  Thebes  and 
extends  N.  to  Keneh.  In  the  12th  cent.  B.C.  KiJS  was  notorious  for 
the  number  of  its  scorpions.  Numerous  Christians  dwell  here  and 
also  in  Nakudeh,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  3  M.  to  the  S.W. 
Nakadeh  (mail-station),  with  numerous  dove-cotes,  a  Coptic  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  church,  has  old  and  narrow  streets,  but  presents 
a  picturesque  appearance  from  the  river.  The  traveller  who  lands 
here  near  sunset  on  a  Sunday  or  festival  (recommended)  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised  to  hear  the  sound  of  church-bells.  The  churches 
themselves  are  uninteresting.  Great  success  has  attended  the 
labours  of  Christian  missionaries  here  and  still  more  in  Kus;  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Coptic  community  (including  the 
worthy  and  learned  bishop  of  Kus)  have  embraced  Protestantism. 
The  missionaries  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North 
America  have  also  had  considerable  success  at  Luxor,  Elsneh,  and 
other  towns  in  Upper  Egypt,  their  converts,  however,  being  ex- 
clusively from  among  the  Copts,  never  the  Mohammedans. 
Demetrius  II.,  patriarch  of  the  Copts  (d.  1870),  excommunicated 
both  the  converts  and  the  missionaries.  In  1866  he  instigated  a 
persecution  of  the  proselytes,  whom  he  sought  to  terrify  by  fines, 
stripes,  and  imprisonment;  and  he  destroyed  the  publications  of 
the  missionaries  (who  have  a  printing-press  of  their  own)  wherever 
he  could  lay  hands  upon  them.  The  British  and  American  consuls 
thereupon  interfered  energetically  on  behalf  of  their  fellow- 
believers,  and  now  the  Coptic  Protestants  enjoy  complete  immunity 
from  every  form  of  religious  persecution. 
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Between  Nalaidoli  and  Liixur  (E.  bank)  tlic  Mile  makes  a  bend, 
beginning  at  ed-])e7ipk  {W .  bank),  after  which  we  continue  in  a 
S.W.  direction.  —  Kamfdeh,  a  mail  steamer  station  on  the  W.  bank, 
formerly  possessed  extensive  plantations  of  sugar-cane.  In  1824  it 
was  the  residence  of  Shekh  Ahmed  ,  and  of  'Ali  Kashef  Abu-Tar- 
bilsh,  wlio  bravely  defended  it  against  the  insurgents.  —  On  the 
E.  bank,  about  'd^/->  M.  from  the  river,  lies  the  temple  of  Medmnid. 
The  ruins  are  not  without  interest,  but  it  is  better  to  visit  them 
later  from  Luxor  (p.  151)  if  time  permit,  than  to  interrupt  the  jour- 
ney so  near  Thebes. 

On  the  left  bank,  as  we  draw  near  Thebes,  rise  high  limestone 
hills,  presenting  precipitous  sides  to  the  river,  from  which,  however, 
they  are  separated  by  a  strip  of  fertile  land.  The  right  bank  is  flatter, 
and  the  Arabian  hills  retreat  farther  into  the  distance.  Before 
reaching  the  point  where  the  W.  chain  projects  a  long  curved  mass 
of  rock  towards  the  river,  we  see  to  the  left  first  the  great  obelisk, 
and  the  pylons  of  the  temple  of  Karnak,  half- concealed  by  palm- 
trees.  When  we  clear  the  abrupt  profile  of  the  W.  cliffs  and  new 
I'oruiations  are  visible  at  its  foot,  we  may  catch  a  distant  view  of 
Luxor  towards  the  S.E.  None  of  the  buildings  on  the  W.  bank  are 
visible  until  the  steamer  has  ascended  as  high  as  Karnak;  tli  en  first  the 
Colossi  of  Memnon  and  afterwards  the  Ramesseum  come  into  view. 
The  telegraph-posts  and  wires,  which  here  obtrude  themselves  upon 
the  view ,  seem  strangely  out  of  place  beside  the  majestic  relics  of 
Egypt's  golden  period.  As  we  gradually  approacli  Luxor,  we  distin- 
guish the  flags  flying  above  the  white  houses  on  the  bank  and  from  the 
consular  dwellings,  and  the  re'is  applies  himself  to  find  a  suitable 
anchorage  beside  the  other  dhahabiyehs,  which  are  always  to  be 
found  here.  Those  who  desire  to  keep  by  themselves  may  first  halt 
off  Luxor,  lay  in  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  visit  Karnak,  and 
then  land  on  the  W.  bank.  In  this  case  the  re'is  will  probably  raise 
objections,  and  the  sailors  (for  whom  a  sheep  should  be  bought,  as 
they  have  tasted  no  meat  ]on  the  voyage)  prove  mutinous,  so  that 
watchmen  will  be  necessary. 

9.  Thebes. 

Arrival.  The  three-weeks  tourist  steamers  halt  for  three  days  (3lh, 
9th,  and  10th)  at  Luxdr  on  the  upward  journey ;  the  four-weeks  steamers 
for  live  days.  Travellers  by  the  mail-steamers  and  by  Gaze's  seventeen 
days  steamers  spend  3  4  days  in  a  hotel.  —  The  Quay  lies  in  front  of  the 
Luxor  Hotel  (see  below);  porters  await  the  arrival  of  the  steamers.  Tra- 
vellers should  see  that  all  their  lugf;a;;e  is  landed  and  conveyed  to  the 
hotel,  and  should  not  quit  the  quay  till  this  is  done.  — J'osI  0/;fce  beside 
the  Karnak  Hotel;   Telegraph  Office  (line  vii  Keneh)  near  the  Luxor  Hotel. 

Hotels.  '^LuxoK  Hotel,  with  a  fine  large  garden  in  which  several 
intereslin^j  stones  are  placed,  pens,  per  day  l.oi.  or  19fr.  in  .7an.  and  Feb., 
13s.  or  IG'/zfr.  :  the  rest  of  the  year  (bottle  of  Medoc  4jt. ,  battle  of  lieer 
2s.  6d.),  cheaper  for  Egyptologists  and  those  making  a  stay  of  some  time. 
Pension  includes  morning  coOee,  lunch  about  noon,  supplied  also  to  those 
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making  excursions,  and  a  substantial  dinner  about  6  p.m.  The  rooms  are 
clean  but  not  luxurious.  The  manager  of  the  hotel,  which  belongs  to 
Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  is  M.  Pagnon.  —  *Karnak;  Hotel,  V'j  M.  lower 
down  on  a  terrace  on  the  river,  also  belonging  to  Messrs.  Cook,  with  si- 
milar charges.  —  <^kand  Hotel  Thewfikieh  (Messrs.  Gaze  &.  .Son),  pens. 
12s..  wine  from  2s. 

Consular  Agents.  British  and  Russian:  Ahmed  Effendi ^  who  fre- 
quently gives  'fantasiyas'  (p.  103)  and  Arabian  dinners.  American:  Ali  MArad. 
German  :  Moliavb  Todrns.  All  the  consuls  sell  antiquities  ;  best  from  Todrus. 

Distribution  of  Time.  The  ruins  of  the  city  of  the  hundred  gates  are 
so  huge,  so  widely  scattered,  and  so  profoundly  interesting,  that  at  least 
5-6  days  are  necessary  to  inspect  the  chief  points  alone.  Those  who  are 
specially  interested  in  Egyptology  will  of  course  devote  a  much  longer 
time  to  Thebes  ;  weeks  or  even  months  may  be  spent  in  a  careful  study 
of  its  monuments  and  tombs.  —  Cook's  tourist-programme  devotes  the 
1st  day  to  the  temple  of  Seti  I.  at  Kurnah  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings, 
the  return  being  made  at  the  choice'  of  the  tourist  either  direct  or  over 
the  hill  to  Der  el-Baliri,  the  Eamesseum,  and  the  Colossi  of  Memnon.  — 
2nd  day:  Temple  of  Karnak ;  Luxor  in  the  afternoon.  —  3rd  day:  Ea- 
messeum, Tombs  of  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kurnah,  I>cr  el-Medineh,  Medinet  Habu, 
and  Colossi  of  Memnon.  Those  who  are  fatigued  by  the  previous  ex- 
cursions should  at  least  make  an  efl'ort  to  proceed  to  Medinet  Habu  where 
the  party  lunches  (and  in  the  interval  visit  Der  el-Medineh).  —  A  moon- 
light ride  to  Karnak  may  be  taken  (at  the  tourist's  private  expense)  on 
one  of  the  evenings. 

Thiise  who  are  at  liberty  to  arrange  their  time  for  themselves  will 
find  the  following  programme  of  a  Three  Paiys''   Visit  convenient. 

1st  day.  Luxor  and  Karnak  (E.  bank).  Though  visitors  are  some- 
times advised  to  reserve  this,  the  most  gigantic  of  the  monuments,  to  the 
last,  it  is  really  desirable  to  visit  Karnak  first  of  all,  before  fatigue  has 
begun.  The  traveller  who  visits  Karnak  on  the  first  day  proceeds  then 
to  "view  the  other  lions,  with  the  satisfactory  feeling  that  Thebes  has 
fulfilled  his  highest  expectations;  and  he  will  not  fail  to  take  a  later 
opportunity!,  by  moonlight  or  at  any  free  time  ,  to  return  to  refi-esh  and 
confirm  his  first  impression.  Visitors  should  ride  early  to  Karnak,  while 
the  temple  of  Luxor,  easily  reached  iu  a  few  minutes  from  the  dhahabiyeh, 
may  be  reserved  for  an  afternoon-visit. 

2nd  day.  Cross  the  river  early,  visit  the  Colossi  of  Memnon,  the 
Ramesseum",  Medinet  Habu,  and  Der  cl-Medineh,  in  the  morning  if  possible, 
if  time  permit  also  one  of  the  tombs  in  the  part  of  the  Necropolis^  of 
Thebes  known  as  Kurnet  Murrai,  and  finally  some  of  the  Tombs  of  Shekh 
'Abd  el-Kurnah.  'Ihe  view  at  sunset  from  this  point  is  of  incomparable 
beauty  and  interest. 

3rd  day.  Cross  the  river  early,  visit  the  temple  of  Seti  1.  at  Kurnah, 
ride  to  the  valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  (Biban  el-Muliik)  with  the 
famous  graves  of  the  Pharaohs,  then  cro.'s  the  ridge  which  divides  the 
latter  from  the  other  valleys  of  the  Necropolis,  and  visit  the  terrace-temple 
of  Der  el-Bahri  and  some  of  the  tombs  of  el-Asasif.  A  visit  to  the  Tombs 
of  the  Queens  may  tbe  combined  with  an  expedition  to  Medinet-Habu. 
Other  less  important  monuments  may  be  included  according  to  their 
situation. 

The  Fonr  dai/s''  programme  of  Gaze's  steamers  is  still  better  :  —  1st 
day.  Luxor  and  Karnak.  2nd  day.  Temple  of  Seti  1.,  Tombs  of  the 
Kings,  Der  el-Bahri,  and  the  Kamesseum.  3rd  day.  Colossi  of  Memnon, 
Medinet  Habvi,  Dei-  el-Medineh,  and  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kurnah.  4th  day.  Great 
temple  of  Karnak. 

A  Five  days'  visit  may  be  spent  as  follows.  —  1st  day.  'V^isit  the 
temple  at  Luxor  and  the  great  temple  of  Ammon  at  Karnak.  —  2nd  day. 
On  the  W.  bank,  Colossi  of  Slemnon,  Medinet  Habu;  Der  el-Medineh.  — 
3rd  day.  Ramesseum;  Tombs  of  Shekh ''Abd  el-Kurnah;  terrace-temple  of 
Der  el-Bahri;  el-Asasif:  Drah  Abu'l  Neggah.  —'5th  day.  Second  visit  to 
Karnak;  visit  fo  the  various  side-temples  and  pylons;  excursion  to  Me- 
damut  (p.  151)  if  desired. 
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Other  claims  upon  the  traveller's  time  will  be  made  in  Thebes.  If  he 
have  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  the  consular  agents,  he  will  he  invited  to  a 
Fontasiua  ,  and  if  he  have  brought  good  introductions,  the  fantasiya  will 
he  preceded  by  a  dinner.  Among  the  modern  Arabs  the  word  'fantasiya' 
is  applied  to  every  kind  of  amusement,  from  the  aimless  discharging  of 
muskets,  to  the  greatest  festivity.  In  the  present  connection  it  signifies 
an  evening  party,  at  which  the  chief  entertainment  is  the  more  or  less 
skilful  dancing  of  hired  ghawazi,  and  which  is  recommended  especially 
to  gentlemen  who  have  not  before  seen  anything  of  the  kind.  Chibouks, 
cigarettes,  cofl'ee,  and  liqueurs  are  offered  to  the  guests. 

Antiquities.  The  traveller  in  Thebes  is  frequently  tempted  to  purchase 
antiquities.  Half  the  population  of  Luxor  is  engaged  in  traffic  with  an- 
tiquities, and  the  practice  of  fabricating  scarabfei  and  other  articles 
frequently  found  in  tombs  is  by  no  means  unknown  to  the  other  half. 
Many  of  the  articles  offered  for  sale  are  so  skilfully  imitated  that  even 
experts  are  sometime^  in  doubt  as  to  their  genuineness;  the  ordinary 
traveller  seldom  or  never  secures  an  authentic  specimen.  Only  as  many 
piastres  as  they  ask  shillings  should  ever  be  otTered  to  the  importunate 
hawkers  of  antiquities  at  the  temples  and  tombs.  Those  who  desire  a 
genuine  memorial  of  antiquity  should  apply  to  the  director  of  the  hotel 
or  to  one  of  the  above  named  consular  agents.  Even  in  this  case,  however, 
absolute  certainty  is  not  attainable:  for  though  honourable  traders  them- 
selves, the  consular  agents  are  liable  to  be  deceived  in  the  purchases 
Ihey  make.  Caution  should  be  observed  in  the  purchase  of  unopened 
Papyrus  livUs;  for  dishonest  vendors  are  in  the  habit  of  pasting  torn 
fragments  of  papyrus  (frequently  found  in  tombs)  upon  canes  so  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  genuine  papyrus-rolls.  Egyptian  antique  bronzes, 
with  artificial  rust,  are  made  wholesale  in  Trieste,  Paris,  and  Hanau; 
Cairo  and  Luxor  have  the  best  factories  for  the  fabrication  of  antiques  in 
terracotta  and  carved  wood.  Valuable  and  genuine  antiques  may,  however, 
still  be  obtained  in  Luxor  by  those  who  are  prepared  to  spend  money. 
The  prices  are  high;  Si.  being  now  charged  for  a  genuine  scarabeeus. 
Good  and  reliable  specimens,  including  papyri,  may  be  obtained  from 
Jlohammed  M'hasseb  and  'Abd  el-3Iegid. 

Photographs.  Good  photographs  are  produced  hy  A.  Beato  in  Luxor; 
but  even  in  Shepheard's  and  other  hotels  in  Cairo,  excellent  photographs 
of  Egyptian  temples  are  sold  at  moderate  prices.  Those  by  H.  Bechard 
are  distinguished  for  artistic  ta,5te;  those  by  Sibah  are  also  good.  —  Photo- 
graphs of  the  Uoyal  yfuinmies  (p.  2.S0)  about  is.  6d.  each. 

Guides  and  Donkeys.  A  guide  is  of  great  assistance  in  saving  time. 
The  charge  is  4-0  fr.  per  day,  or  more  for  a  large  party.  Guides  on  the 
E.  bank  are  not  allowed  to  serve  on  the  W.  bank,  and  vice  versa.  The 
following  guides  may  be  recommended:  On  the  right  bank  (for  Karnak), 
flasdii  Ahmed,  Sedan,  and  'AM  el-Megid:  on  the  left  (W.)  bank,  'Ali,  who 
can  take  good  rubbings  ;  Mohammed  'Ali,  Ahmed  Gorgdr,  'Abd  al-ilans&r, 
Isma'ii.    IJuun,    Khalifeh  and'  his   son   Selim,   Ahmed  'Abd  er-Rasiil,  etc. 

The  Donkeys  on  the  E.  side  of  Thebes  are  good  and  have  good  saddles. 
To  Earnak  1  fr.  or  1«.,  and  as  much  more  when  the  traveller  is  called  for  or 
keeps  the  ass  for  the  day.  On  the  W.  side  the  donkeys,  which  are  much 
more  heavily  worked,  are  not  so  good,  but  they  are  "fairly  well  saddled. 
Charge  2  fr.  per  day.  The  hotels  on  the  E.  bank  provide  donkeys;  on 
the  W.  bank  they  must  be  ordered  beforehand.  —  Little  girls  with  water- 
bottles  run  after  the  traveller,  especially  on  the  W.  bank,  keeping  up 
with  the  d<mkeys  with  tireless  agility.  One  should  he  selected  and  repaid 
with  a  few  piastres  on  the  return.  The  attractive  faces  of  thc-e  merrv 
children  sometimes  vividly  recall  the  portraits  of  Egyptian  women  of  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Sport.  .Sportsmen  may  have  an  opportunity  of  shooting  a  jackal,  the 
best  time  and  place  being  at  and  after  sunset  near  Biban  el-Muluk  or  the 
Eamesseum.  An  experienced  hunter  is  to  be  found  at  the  Luxor  Hotel. 
Hyenas  are  sometimes  shot  on  the  Karnak  side.  In  JIarch  numerous  quail 
are  found  here. 

Literature.  The  following  are  the  chief  authorities  for  ancient  Thebes  s 
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—  Marielte,   Karnak,  Etude  topograpMque  et  archeologique.   Leipzig,  1875. 

—  Brugsch.  Keiseberichfe,  1855.  —  £■  de  Rougi,  Etudes  des  monuments  du 
massit  de  Karnak,  in  the  'Melanges  d  Archeologie  egyptienne  et  as'^yrienne'. 

On  eacli  side  of  the  Nile,  here  interrupted  by  three  islands, 
stretches  a  wide  belt  of  fertile  land,  bounded  both  on  the  E.  and 
W.  by  ranges  of  hills,  displaying  a  bolder  and  more  definite  for- 
mation than  is  usually  the  case  with  the  mountains  that  flank  the 
river-valley.  On  the  E.,  the  ridge,  overtopped  by  finely  shaped 
peaks,  retires  farther  from  the  stream  than  on  the  W.  The  fertile 
strip  ends  as  abruptly  at  the  foot  of  the  barren  limestone- cliffs 
as  a  lawn  adjoining  a  gravel-walk  in  a  garden.  Most  of  the  ruin- 
ed temples  are  situated  in  the  level  district  and  are  reached  by 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  when  the  inundations  are  at  their  highest; 
while  the  tombs  are  hewn  in  the  flanks  of  the  hills,  where  their 
dark  openings  are  so  numerous,  that  the  E.  slope  of  the  Libyan 
range  might  be  aptly  compared  to  a  piece  of  cork  or  to  a  honeycomb. 
Viewed  from  the  river,  the  site  of  ancient  Thebes  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  wide  mountain-girt  basin  or  valley  richly  endowed  with 
the  gifts  of  never-failing  fertility.  Nature  here  revels  in  perpetual 
youth,  while  the  most  enormous  edifices  ever  reared  by  mortal  hand, 
though  grey,  desolate,  and  succumbing  to  the  common  fate  of  all 
human  handiwork,  yet  compel  the  admiration  of  posterity  for  the 
wonderful  race  that  has  left  such  mighty  memorials  of  its  existence 

—  memorials  that  have  indeed  been  injured  but  not  annihilated  in 
the  flight  of  thousands  of  years.  The  verdant  crops  and  palms  vshich 
everywhere  cheer  the  traveller  as  soon  as  he  has  quitted  the  desert, 
the  splendid  hues  that  tinge  the  valley  every  morning  and  evening, 
the  brilliant,  unclouded  sunshine  that  bathes  every  object  in  the 
winter  season,  and  the  inspiring  feeling  that  every  hour  is  enriching 
the  imagination  with  new  and  strange  pictures,  wholly  prevents  in 
Thebes  the  rise  of  that  melancholy  which  so  often  steals  over  the 
mind  in  presence  of  the  relics  of  by-gone  greatness  and  of  vanished 
magnificence. 

The  various  monuments  are  situated  as  follows.  On  the  right 
(E.  bank)  rises  the  Temple  of  Luxor,  now  occupied  by  dweUiiigs, 
and  to  the  N.  are  the  immense  ruins  of  Karnak,  formerly  connected 
with  it.  Beyond  these  monuments  lay  the  streets  of  ancient  Thebes. 
•Farther  to  the  N.  is  another  extensive  temple-site  at  Medamut, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  occupying  the  site  of  a  suburb  of  Thebes. 
On  the  left  (W.)  bank  was  the  Necropolis,  with  vaults  in  the  rock 
and  many  mortuary  temples.  Each  of  these  had  its  large  annexe 
for  the  priesthood,  schools,  or  libraries.  The  temples  were  adjoined 
by  groves  and  lakes,  and  from  ancient  commercial  contracts  we 
gather  that  one  quarter  of  the  citizens  dwelt  here.  Nearer  the 
mountains  stood  the  houses  of  the  embalmers,  refuges  for  visitors 
to  the  necropolis,  shops  for  the  sale  of  numerous  articles  which  the 
Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  bring  as  offerings  to  their  ancestors, 
^tables  for  the  sacred  animals,  and  slaughter-houses  for  the  cattle 
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brought  to  bo  sacriflred.  The  landing-place  on  the  other  bank,  op- 
posite Karnak,  was  united  with  the  temple  of  Kiirnah  by  rows  of 
sphinxes.  As  the  ancient  pilgrim  continued  on  his  way  towards  the 
N.W.  and  crossed  the  hill  of  the  cemetery  now  called  el-Asasif,  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  roi-ky  amphitheatre  which  enclosed  the  terraced 
precincts  of  the  temple  of  Der  el-Bahri.  Northwards  from  Kurnah  a 
well-made  route  led  to  the  valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  now 
called  Biban  el-Muluk,  which  could  also  be  reached  by  a  shorter 
though  more  fatiguing  mountain-path  from  el-Asasif.  Between  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Kings'  Tombs  and  el-Asasif  and  close 
to  the  mountain  lay  the  necropolis  known  as  Drah  Abu'l  Neggah. 
Thence  following  the  edge  of  the  fertile  strip  towards  the  S.W.  we 
reach  the  magnificent  Ramesseum.  Behind  rises  the  mountain-ridge. 
The  tombs  on  its  E.  slope,  partly  occupied  as  dwellings  by  the 
fellahin,  belong  to  the  village  now  called  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kurnah. 
As  we  gaze  down  upon  the  plain  from  the  higher-lying  graves,  the 
Colossi  of  Memnon  are  conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  belt. 
Behind  these  are  the  prominent  ruins,  known  as  Kom  el-Hetan, 
rising  near  the  central  point  of  an  imaginary  line  connecting  the 
Ramesseum  \nth  the  temple  of  Medinet  Habu ,  the  magnificent 
Memnonium  of  Ramses  III.  Turning  from  Medinet  Habu  to  the 
S.W.,  we  reach  a  small  temple  of  the  Ptolemies;  to  the  N.,  near 
the  mountains,  lies  the  valley  with  the  Tombs  of  the  Queens;  and 
skirting  the  line  of  hills  to  the  N.W.  we  reach  the  scanty  tomb- 
remains  of  Kurnet  Murrai,  to  the  W.  of  which  lies  a  valley  with 
the  small  but  interesting  temple  of  Der  el-Medineh.  Two  points 
are  of  special  value  for  taking  one's  bearings.  One  is  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  lying  between  el-Asasif  and  Biban  el-Mulfik ;  the 
other  is  the  door  of  either  of  two  tombs  at  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kurnah. 
One  of  the  tombs,  in  which  Lepsius  lived,  is  known  to  the  guides  as 
Kasr  Lepsius;  the  other  was  inhabited  by  Ebers,  who  is  remembered 
by  the  fellahin  as  Abu  Bfllos  (Father  of  Paul). 

The  name  Thebes  is  probably  the  Greek  form  of  the  Egyptian 

X  I  ^^    1  ^k\    T  Uabu,  with  the  feminine  article  t  prefixed,  i.e. 

Tuabu.  TheHellenes,  familiar  with  the  name  Thebes  (Sfjjj'zt),  which 
was  borne  by  cities  in  Bceotia,  Attica,  Thessaly,  Cilicia,  near  Miletus 
in  Asia  Minor,  etc.,  believed  that  in  Tuabu  they  had  met  it  once 
more.   Possibly,  however,  the  name  may  be  derived  from  the  words 

(J        H  apt  dsu,  which  were  applied  to  the  temples  on  the  E. 

1    '^'cU    I     I    I  A       '  ^ 

bank  at  least.  Among  the  Greeks  the  town  was  known  as  iAio3-oAi;, 
a  translation  of  Pa-amen,  city  of  Ammon,  also  called  Diospolis 
Meyale  or  Diospolis  Magna  to  distinguish  it  from  Diospolis  Parva 
or  Hou  (p.  70). 

The  famous  capital  of  Tpper  Egypt  was  certainly  founded  un- 
der the  ancient  empire,  but  whether  earlier  than  the   11th  Dyn., 
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of  wliicL  tombs  have  been  found,  is  open  to  question.  Hardly  any 
traces  of  earlier  monuments  have  been  discovered.  The  earliest 
prosperity  of  Thebes  dates  from  the  eclipse  of  the  first  flourisli- 
ing  period  of  Memphis.  Previously  it  was  named  the  southern  0?i, 
in  distinction  to  Heliopolis,  the  northern  On.  A  legend,  known 
to  us,  however,  only  from  inscriptions  of  a  later  date,  narrates  that 
Osiris  was  born  here.  Such  a  myth  can  scarcely  have  been  invented 
in  later  times,  for  from  the  beginning  of  the  New  Empire  onwards, 
Osiris  fell  into  a  position  quite  subsidiary  to  the  other  gods  of  Thebes, 
especially  to  Ammon-Ra  with  whom  Muth  and  Khunsu  formed  a 
triad.  Only  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  the  dead  did  Osiris 
retain  his  leading  rank.  Among  goddesses  a  Hathor  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  especial  honour  from  the  earliest  times;  and  even  till  a  com- 
paratively late  date  the  nome  Phathyrites  (the  Pathros  of  the  Bible), 
of  which  Thebes  was  the  flourishing  capital,  was  called  after  her  the 
'Hathor  distrir.t'.  Under  the  early  empire  the  afterwards  gigantic  city 
was  not  conspicuous.  It  is  seldom  mentioned,  and  even  under  the 
13th  Dyn.  Assmi-Lycopulis  (p.  31)  is  described  as  the  chief  town  of 
Upper  Egypt.  When  the  Hyksos  invaded  the  Nile  valley,  the  legitimate 
princes,  who  had  ruled  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cataracts,  were 
driven  to  the  south.  Here  they  reigned  during  several  inglorious 
centuries,  until  Raskenen  and  King  Aahmes  (p.  xxxi)  arose  and  under 
the  banner  of  Amnion  of  Thebes  expelled  the  strangers.  The  succeed- 
ing princes,  won  important  victories  not  only  on  Egyptian  soil  but 
also  in  Asia,  always  fighting  under  the  auspices  of  Ammon  with 
whom  was  joined  the  Ra  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  who,  as  we  have  seen 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  138),  was  speedily  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  national 
gods.  The  liberation  of  the  country  was  directed  from  Thebes,  and  that 
city  continued  for  centuries  to  be  the  favourite  seat  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  the  reservoir  into  which  flowed  the  untold  treasures  exacted  as 
tribute  or  brought  as  booty  from  Asia  to  Egypt.  A  large  share  of  this 
wealth  was  bestowed  upon  Ammon.  The  magniflcent  and  gigantic 
temple,  erected  at  this  period  to  the  god,  is  still  one  of  the  chief 
sights  of  Thebes.  The  grandees  of  the  kingdom  esteemed  it  an  honour 
to  become  priests  of  Ammon,  the  schools  beside  his  temples  flourished, 
and  the  kings  offered  their  richest  gifts  to  this  god,  from  whom  they 
expected  a  surer  fulfilment  of  their  petitions  than  from  any  other. 
Thus  Thebes  became  the  city  of  Ammon ,  the  No  or  No- Anion  of  Scrip- 
ture and  tha  Diospolis  of  the  Greeks.  Victory  over  foes  was  the  burden 
of  every  prayer  of  the  Pharaohs  at  this  culminating  period  of  Thebes, 
and  the  warriors  led  ont  by  the  monarchs  were  drilled  under  the  eye 
of  the  god.  In  the  introductory  remarks  on  the  history  of  Egypt 
mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  great  warrior-princes  who 
placed  Thebes  at  the  zenith  of  its  fame,  and  in  the  description  of 
the  various  monuments  reference  will  again  be  made  to  them.  Here 
it  may  be  added  that  the  fame  of  the  huge  city  early  reached  the 
ears  even  of  the  Greeks.    In  a  possibly  interpolated  passage  of  the 
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Iliad  (IX,  379-384),  Acliilles,  t.uraged  with  Agamemnon,  assures 
Ulysses  that  he  will  never  more  unite  in  council  or  in  deed  with  the 
great  Atrides :  — 

"Ten  limos  as  much,  and  twenty  times  were  vain;  the  high  pil'd  store" 
"Of  rich  JlyccncP,  and  if  he  ransack  wide  earth  for  more," 
"Search  old  Orchomenns  for  gold,  and  by  the  fertile  stream" 
"'Where,  in  Egyptian  Thehes,  the  heaps  of  precious  ingots  gleam," 
"The  hundred-gated  Thehes,  where  twice  ten  score  in  martial  state" 
"Of  valiant  men  with  steeds  and  cars  march  through  each  massy  gate." 

(Blaclcie's  Translation.) 
The  epithet  £xaT6fj.7t'jXoi,  i.e.  'hundred-gated',  here  used  hy 
Homer,  was  also  applied  hy  later  classical  authors  to  Thebes.  Diodorus, 
Strabo.  Pliny,  and  liato  of  Siiiope  all  make  use  of  it,  referring, 
however,  to  the  pylons  of  the  temples  in  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt. 
With  the  rising  importance  of  the  god  and  with  the  increase  of  his 
wealth,  of  which  they  had  the  disposal,  the  archpriests  of  Ammon 
gradually  grew  to  regard  themselves  as  the  chief  persons  in  the 
state;  and,  after  the  way  had  been  prepared  by  a  series  of  weak 
princes,  they  succeeded  in  usurping  the  throne  and  by  their  rule 
prepared  the  ruin  of  Egyptian  power.  From  the  '20th  Dyn.  onwards, 
Thebes  began  to  decay.  Ramses  III.  indeed  adorned  the  left  bank 
especially  with  elaborate  buildings ;  but  his  immediate  successors 
did  no  more  than  hew  out  for  themselves  deep  and  richly  carved 
graves  in  the  valley  of  the  Kings'  Tombs,  and  the  princes  of  Lower 
Egypt  who  succeeded  the  priests  of  Ammon  of  the  21st  Dyn.  were 
the  less  able  to  bestow  attention  upon  Thebes,  the  more  eagerly 
they  strove  to  adorn  their  homes  in  the  Delta  with  gorgeous  struc- 
tures. Yet  even  these  princes  did  not  wholly  abandon  Thebes,  and 
they  did  not  omit  to  inscribe  pretentious  reports  of  their  mighty 
acts  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Ammon.  The  armies  of  the  Assy- 
rians penetrated  as  far  as  Thebes  and  plundered  it;  the  Ethiopians 
planted  their  rule  here  and  honoured  Ammon  \vith  buildings  and 
inscriptions;  the  princes  of  the  26th  Dyn.  did  for  Sais  what  the 
princes  of  the  18th  and  19th  Dyn.  had  done  for  the  city  of  Ammon, 
but  they  also  paid  their  homage  to  the  great  god  of  Thebes  by 
erecting  smaller  buildings  there.  The  invading  army  of  Gambyses 
ascended  as  far  as  Upper  Egypt,  but  seems  to  have  done  little  or 
no  damage  at  Thebes.  Nectanebus  I.,  one  of  the  native  Egyptian 
princes  who  maintained  themselves  against  the  Persians,  found 
time  and  means  to  add  a  handsome  pylon  to  the  temple  of  Ammon. 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  the  Lagidae 
probably  found  Thebes  still  a  great  though  decadent  city,  and  they 
assisted  to  embellish  it,  as  many  buildings  dating  from  the  period 
of  the  Ptolemies  still  attest.  After  the  22nd  Dyn.  the  treasures  of 
Ethiopia  had  ceased  to  enrich  Thebes ;  and  when  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria  began  to  attract  to  itself  the  produce  of  Egypt  brought 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile  valley,  the  vessels  of  Koptos,  with 
their  lading  of  Indian  and  Arabian  goods,  but  seldom  found  their 
way  S.  to  the  great  city  of  Ammon.    Thebes  still  remained  con- 
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spicuous  as  a  city  of  temples  and  priests,  but  its  iubabitaiits  de- 
clined in  wealth.  It  may  be  easily  conjectured  that  these,  formerly 
the  chief  among  the  citizens  of  Egypt,  bore  but  ill  the  fate  which 
now  placed  them  far  behind  the  Alexandrians.  Strangers  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Ra,  and  cared  not  to  take  the  trouble  to  visit  in  person 
the  remote  Diospolis,  the  coronation-town  of  the  Pharaohs,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  make  a  triumphal  entry  after  each  victory 
and  to  offer  thanks  to  Ammon.  The  earlier  noble  Lagidae  were  suc- 
ceeded by  worthless  rulers,  whose  extravagant  tastes  forced  them 
to  drain  the  resources  of  the  Theba'id  and  other  provinces.  Un- 
der the  gluttonous  Euergetes  II.  and  his  consort  Cleopatra  Cocce 
the  Alexandrians  rose  in  revolt  and  expelled  Alexander  I.,  the 
king's  son.  The  citizens  of  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt  dared  also 
to  rise  in  the  attempt  to  win  back  their  lost  independence ;  and 
they  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms  even  when  Ptolemy  Soter  II. 
(Lathyrus)  was  recalled  from  banishment  by  the  Alexandrians  and 
was  universally  recognized  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  army  of  Lathyrus 
besieged  the  town,  whose  inhabitants  bravely  defended  themselves 
in  the  huge  temples,  each  of  which  served  as  a  fortress.  Finally, 
however,  Thebes  was  stormed;  its  treasures  were  plundered  and 
its  venerable  monuments  terribly  mutilated.  Thenceforward  Thebes 
is  only  mentioned  as  a  goal  of  inquisitive  travellers,  who  under  the 
Roman  emperors  were  attracted  to  the  Nile  by  two  monuments  in 
particular  —  the  pyramids  and  the  musical  colossus  of  Memnon  on 
the  W.  bank  at  Thebes.  Diodorus  (60  C.C.)  and  Strabo  (24 B.C.) 
describe  Thebes  as  it  was  after  the  destruction.  The  latter  found 
only  a  few  relics  on  each  side  of  the  Nile,  just  as  the  traveller  of 
to-day  does.  An  earthquake,  no  common  occurrence  in  Egypt, 
had  done  more  than  the  hand  of  the  fierce  warrior  to  destroy  the 
monuments  of  thousands  of  years.  In  27  or  24  B.C.  a  convulsion 
of  this  nature  wrought  such  havoc  that  Eusebius  declared,  though 
not  without  exaggeration,  that  the  Egyptian  Tliebes  had  been 
levelled  with  the  ground.  In  the  absence  of  some  such  natural 
force,  we  should  be  tempted  to  declare  that  the  annihilation  of 
many  parts  of  the  monuments  of  Thebes  must  have  been  a  task 
only  less  difficult  than  their  construction.  At  many  points,  especi- 
ally in  the  temple  at  Karnak,  the  injury  is  plainly  to  be  ascribed 
to  human  hands.  The  representations,  dating  from  the  period  of 
the  Ptolemies,  within  the  second  main  pylon,  to  the  left  as  we  ap- 
proach the  large  hypostyle 'hall,  have  been' removed  with  axes  or 
hammers.  Some  smaller  injuries,  especially  to  the  names  of  the 
kings,  were  due  to  political  reasons,  as  when  Tutmes  III.,  after  he 
obtained  the  sole  power,  destroyed  the  cartouches  of  his  too  ambi- 
tious sister  and  guardian  ;  others  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  evil  habit 
of  certain  Pharaohs  of  appropriating  the  monuments  of  their  pre- 
decessors by  substituting  their  own  names  for  those  of  the  real 
builders;  and  yet  others  had  religious  causes,  as  when  the  name  of 
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Setli  was  oljliterated  at  various  epochs.  The  introduction  of  Christ- 
ianity and  the  edicts  of  Theodosius  were  followed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  pagan  statues  and  the  obliteration  of  many  pagan  in- 
scriptions. At  all  events  the  new  religion  and  the  closing  of  the 
temples  dedicated  to  the  ancient  gods  removed  all  possibility  of 
anything  being  done  to  preserve  the  monuments  of  the  Pliaraohs. 
The  Nile,  which  annually  overflowed  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Karnak 
in  particular,  and  the  saline  exudations  of  the  soil,  wrought  harm; 
Jackals  and  other  animals  sought  shelter  in  the  subterranean  cham- 
bers; many  tombs,  at  first  occupied  by  Christian  hermits,  were  con- 
verted into  peasants'  dwellings;  Christian  churches  were  erected  in 
the  temple-halls,  and  houses  were  built  between  the  columns  of  the 
temple  at  Luxor.  Carefully  hewn  blocks  and  slabs  were  removed 
from  the  monuments,  which  were  used  as  quarries,  and  many 
limestone  details  were  thrown  into  the  furnace  and  reduced  to 
lime.  Whither  the  enormous  population  of  the  hundred -gated 
Thebes  betook  itself  is  unknown.  A  few  widely-scattered  villages 
alone  now  represent  of  the  giant  city.  These  have  given  names  to 
the  various  edifices  and  tombs,  whose  holy  names  might  only  be 
uttered  with  pious  awe  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  Tlie  ruins  of 
Thebes  remained  long  forgotten.  On  the  revival  of  learning  classical 
students  recalled  their  fame;  Pococke  rediscovered,  described  them 
and  drew  them ;  and  finally  the  publications  of  the  great  French 
Expedition  revealed  to  astonished  Europe  how  much  of  the  ancient 
magnificence  of  the  Pharaohs  had  survived  to  our  time.  Each 
succeeding  scientific  expedition  made  its  longest  halt  here  and 
found  here  its  richest  rewards.  The  names  of  Champollion,  Wil- 
kinson, Lepsius,  and  other  Egyptologists  are  familiar  words  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Thebes ;  and  Mariette,  who  carried  on  excavations 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Khedive,  must  also  be  mentioned. 


A.  THE  EAST  BANK  AT  THEBES. 
10.  The  Temple  of  Luxor. 

The  name  of  Luxor  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  el-Kasr,  pi.  el- 
Kmiir,  and  means  'the  castles',  having  reference  to  the  extensive 
temple  in  which  part  of  the  village  of  Luxor  was  built,  and  which 
is  adjoined  by  another  part.  The  mosque  still  stands  within  the 
temple.  The  house  of  the  British  consul,  as  well  as  the  so-called 
A7/.?r  Franmvi,  and  other  buildings,  which  formerly  stood  here, 
have  been  removed  within  the  last  few  years  ,  the  S.  side  of  the 
temple  laid  free,  nnd  the  interior  cleansed.  The  chief  entrance  on 
the  \.,  with  the  pyloTis  and  their  obelisks  still  on  their  ancient  site, 
is  also  to  be  thoroughly  excavated.  Seen  from  the  river,  tlie  temple 
now  presents  a  highly  imposing  appearance,  previously  interfered 
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with  by  modern  buildings.  The 
house  of  Mobarb  Todrus,  the  Ger- 
man consular  agent  (p.  102),  lies 
farther  to  the  N.,  near  the  landing- 
place,  where  traces  of  an  ancient 
construction  may  be  seen,  which 
is  unfortunately  disappearing  be- 
fore the  annual  inundations,  and 
not  far  from  the  principal  py- 
lon. To  the  left  of  the  main  pylon 
is  the  village,  with  a  shop,  kept 
by  a  Greek,  at  which  provisions 
of  all  kinds  and  porter  ,  ale ,  can- 
dles, etc.  may  be  purchased.  Far- 
ther to  the  N.E.  dwell  numerous 
ghawazi. 

The  removal  of  later  buildings 
from  the  *Temple  of  Luxor  has 
rendered  it  easy  to  reconstruct  its 
ground-plan  (see  opposite),  and  to 
see  that  its  erection  was  gradual 
and  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
existence  of  still  earlier  buildings. 
The  general  main  axis  of  the  temple 
lies  from  S.W.  to  N.E. ;  but  the 
axis  of  the  N.  portion  deviates  con- 
siderably from  the  direction  of  that 
of  the  8.  portion,  partly  on  account 
N.  of  the  shape  of  the  river-bank, 
partly  because  it  was  desired  to  have 
the  pylons  at  Luxor  corresponding 
to  those  of  Karnak.  A  careful 
examination  indeed  reveals  three 
different  axial  directions.  These 
deviate  from  the  true  meridian,  at 
an  angle  of  41'  21"  on  the  S.,  and 
at  an  angle  of  61"  on  the  N.  As 
was  the  custom,  the  part  of  the 
temple  containing  the  sanctuary 
(the  S.  part)  was  built  first,  includ- 
ing the  large  peristyle  hall.  This 
took  place  in  the  18th  Dyn.  under 
Amenhotep  III.,  while  the  W.  por- 
tions were  added  by  Ramses  II. 
From  the  obelisks  to  the  back  of 
the  sanctuary,  the  total  length  of 
the  temple  is  284  yds.  Later  kings, 
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iiicluilirig  some  of  the  Ptolemies,  placed  inscriptions  with  their 
names  on  the  ancient  bniidings.  The  Principal  Pylon  is  easily 
recognized  by  the  obelisks  and  colossi  at  its  portal.  The  visitor  who 
places  himself  in  front  of  this  perceives  at  once  that  rubbish  and 
earth  conceal  one-half  of  the  sloping  fa^^ade  which  is  richly  adorned 
with  carvings  and  inscriptions  now  sadly  damaged.  Like  all  pylons, 
the  one  before  us  consists  of  two  truncated  pyramids  with  an  en- 
tvance-door  between  them.  The  latter  was  55  ft.  in  height.  The  side- 
towers,  which  rose  about  20  ft.  higher,  were  crowned  with  an  ele- 
gant concave  cornice,  which  has  now  almost  completely  disappeared, 
and  were  framed  with  the  astragal.  The  entrance -door  is  com- 
pletely ruined.  Under  the  cornice  is  a  conspicuous  Inscription  in 
large  letters ,  which  may  be  traced  also  on  the  architrave  of  the 
peristyle  court,  wherever  it  has  remained  visible  and  entire.  This 
inscription  contains  a  dedication,  intimating  that  Ramses  II.  built 
this  imposing  edifice  for  his  father  Ammon-Ra,  the  king  of  the 
Gods.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  were  two  monolithic  Colossi, 
40  ft.  in  height;  the  most  easterly  has  disappeared,  the  three 
others  are  half-buried  in  rubbish.  In  front  of  the  central  figures, 
though  not  quite  symmetrically  placed,  rose  two  Obelisks  of  pink 
granite,  one  of  which  (the  W.)  now  adorns  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde at  Paris.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  crack,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  the  monument  from  the  days  of  antiquity,  will  not  lead 
to  its  destruction  under  the  influence  of  a  northern  climate.  This 
W.  obelisk  was  smaller  than  its  E.  neighbour  which  is  still  stand- 
ing; and  the  ancient  architects  endeavoured  to  counteract  this  in- 
equality by  giving  the  smaller  obelisk  a  higher  base  than  the  other, 
and  placing  it  a  little  farther  forward.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
obelisk  still  standing  at  Luxor  are  clearly  and  finely  cut  in  the  stone 
and  are  perfectly  legible.  They  name  Ramses  the  Pharaoh,  with 
many  pretentious  titles,  as  the  founder  of  this  gorgeous  building 
erected  in  honour  of  Ammon  in  southern  Thebes  (Apt  res).  The 
faces  of  tliese  obelisks,  like  those  of  most  others,  are  slightly  con- 
vex, as  the  priestly  architects  observed  that  aflat  surface  was  apt  to 
appear  concave  in  a  strong  light.  Details  supplied  by  the  French 
engineers  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  enormous  weight  tliat  had  to  be 
handled  in  the  erection  of  an  obelisk,  although  the  Paris  obelisk  is 
comparatively  small ;  considerably  larger  obelisks  are  to  bo  seen  at 
Karnak.  The  W.  obelisk  of  Luxor  is  75  ft.  high,  its  base  is  T'^  ft. 
square,  and  its  weight  is  upwards  of  212  tons. 

The  exterior  walls  of  the  pylons  of  nearly  every  Egyptian  temple 
are  adorned  with  representations  referring  to  victories  granted  by 
the  gods  of  the  sanctuaries  to  the  royal  builders.  At  Luxor  these 
representations  refer  to  victories  granted  by  Ammon  to  Ramses  II. 
The  rich  sculpture  with  which  the  broad  walls  of  the  pylons  were 
covered  lias  suffered  severely  from  the  hand  of  time.  At  several 
places  the  Reliefs  en  creux,  deeply  cut  in  the  stone,  are  practically 
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ruTated  out.    On  the  left  (£.")  wing,  liowever,  the  life-like  figure  of 
the  king,  shooting  arrows  from  his  chariot,  and  the  fine  rearing 
horses  of' his  chariot,  are  still  cleariy  to  be  distinguished.    On  the 
right  (W.)  wall  also  a  good  deal  may  he  made  out.  The  king  is  here 
represented  in  his  camp.  He  has  dismounted  from  his  chariot,  which 
waits  for  him,  and  has  seated  himself  upon  his  throne.    His  officers 
await  his  instructions ,  and  farther  in  the  background  the  troops 
rest  in  their  camp.    The  inscriptions  are  much  injured,  but  it  can 
be  made  out  from  them  that  they  were  graven  in  the  stone  chiefly 
in  honour  of  Ramses  II.  ^s  victory  over  the  Kheta  (Aramaians)  and 
their  allies.  In  the  5th  year  of  the  king,  on  the  9th  Payni,  the  for- 
tress of  Katesh  on  the  Orontes  was  stormed.     The  river  and  the 
contest  on  its  banks  are  still  distinguishable.   The  Epic  of  Pentaur 
in  90  vertical  lines,  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  W.  wing  and  part 
of  the  E.  wing ;  some  of  it  has  recentiy  been  uncovered,  the  rest  is 
still  concealed  by  rubbish.    This  poem  was  the  national  epos,  the 
Iliad,  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.    It  occurs  twice  on  the  E.  bank  at 
Xhebes  —  on  the  N.  side  of  the  pylon  at  Luxor  and  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  temple  of  Karnak  (here  also  partly  concealed  by  earth).  It  is 
also  found,  though  in  a  very  fragmentary  condition,  on  the  N.  wall 
of  the  temple  of  Ramses  II.   at  Abydos  (discovered  first  by  Eisen- 
lohr),   and  in  the  most  complete  (hieratic)  form  in  the  Papyrus 
Baifet  (now  in  the  Louvre)  and  the  Papyrus  Saltier  III.   (now  in 
the  British  Museum). 

The  poetic  text  on  the  pylons  at  Luxor  is  followed  by  a  prose 
text,  dealing  mainly  with  the  arrival  of  two  hostile  spies,  who  gave 
out  at  first  that  the  Kheta  had  fled  into  the  land  of  Khirabu  (Hel- 
bon  or  Aleppo)  to  the  N.  of  Tunep,  but  who  on  being  scourged  re- 
vealed the  real  lurking-place  of  the  enemy  to  the  N.W.  of  Katesh. 
The  king  hastily  recalled  the  Egyptian  troops,  but  too  late  to  pre- 
vent his  camp  being  suddenly  attacked  on  the  S.  by  the  Kheta.  The 
Egyptians  were  surrounded,  and  only  the  personal  bravery  of  the 
king  secured  the  final  victory.  This  prose  inscription,  preserved  in 
full  at  the  Ramesseum  and  in  the  temple  of  Abu-Simbel,  describes 
the  same  event  as  the  poem  of  Pentaur,  though  it  dates  it  a  month 

later.  ^         *      *• 

The  most  important  and  finest  episodes  according  to  the  rest^oration 
of  the  text  by  E.  de  Rouge  are  as  follows.  -Then  the  miserable  and 
worthless  Kheta  with  his  numerous  allies  lay  hidden  behind  the  tortress 
of  Katesh.  His  majestv  found  himself  alone  (with  his  servants)^  ihe 
legion  of  Ammou  marched  after  him;  the  legion  ot  Ka  passed  through 
the  valley  to  the  S.  of  the  fortress  of  Shabtun  and  marched  forwards 
In  the  centre  was  the  legion  of  Plah,  supported  by  the  fortress 
ofArnam:  the  leaion  of  Sutekh  (Seth  -  Typhon)  went  upon  its  way. 
The  king  had  summoned  all  the  leaders  of  his  army,  who  were  in  the 
valleys  of  the  land  of  Amaur.  The  miserable  and  worthless  prince  ot  the 
Kheta  was  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers;  and  for  fear  ot  His  Slajesty  dared 
not  prepare  himself  to  battle.  Yet  he  ordered  forward  his  arehei^s  and 
his  chariots,  that  were  more  in  number  than  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore.  Three 
men  were  in  each  chariot,  and  they  had  united  themselves  with  the  warriors 
of  the  land  of  the  Kheta,  expert  with  all  weapons.     He  remained  hidden 
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behind  the  fortress  of  Katesh.     The-i  they  pressed  forth  on  the  S.  side  of 
Katesh  and    attacked    the   centre   of   the  legion  of  Ea,  which  was   on  the 
march,  and  having  no  warning  was  unprepared  for  the  battle-  The  archers 
and  chariots  gave  wav  before^theui.     His  Majesty   alone  had  made  a  halt 
to  the  X.  of  the  fortress  Katesh,   on   the  W.  bank   of  the  Orontes.     >^ews 
was  brought  to  His  Majesty  of  what  had  happened.    And  behold,  the  king 
rose  up  like  his  father  Mont  (the  god  of  war) ;  he  seized  his  weapons  and 
put  on  his  armour,   like  Baal  in  his  hour.    The  noble  horses  that  bore  his 
majesty  ('Victorv  for  Thebes'  was  their  name)  came  forth  from  the  stable 
of  Eamses,   the  beloved   of  Ammon.   and   the   king  dashed  in   his   attack 
into   the   midst   of  the  miserable  Kheta.     He  was   alone  and  no  oilier  was 
with  him.    And  as  he  hastened  on  before  the  eyes   of  those  that  followed 
him,   he  found  himself  surrounded   hy  3500  chariois  of  war,  (cut  off)  from 
his   return   bv   all    the   warriors   of  the    miserable  Kheta   and    the  nume- 
rous  peoples"  that   accompanied   them:   by    the  people  of  Arados,  Jlysia, 
and  Pisidia  (Aratu,  3Iasa,  Pidasa).   Each  of  their  chariots  bore  three  men, 
and  thev  had  all  united  themselves.    'Xo  prince  wns  with  me,  no  general, 
no  commander  of  the  archers  or  chariots.   My  soldiers  have  deserted  me, 
and  mv  knights  have  fled  before  them;  not  one  of  them  has  made  a  stand 
to  tight  bv  mv  side'.     Then   spoke  his  majesty:    'Who  art  thou,  o  father 
Ammon?  "does  a  father  forget  his  son?   Have  I  ever  undertaken  anything 
without  thee?    Have  I   not  walked  and   do  I  not  stand  ever  according  to 
thv  words?  If  ever  have  I  trespassed  thy  commands  .  .  .     "What  are  these 
Semites  to  thee?  Ammon  renders  the  godless  helpless.     Have  I  not  offered 
to   thee    countless   sacrifices?  Through    me   thy   holy   dwelling  was    filled 
with  mv  captives.   I    have  built   thee  a  temple  for  millions   of  years,  and 
I  furnish   thv   store-houses   with    all   my   goods.     I    brought    the   whole 
world  to  thee  to  enrich  thy  possessions;  3tX)0  oxen  I  sacrificed  to  thee  on 
all  manner  of  sweet-smelling  wood.     I   have  not  failed  to  make  thy  fore- 
court.   Stone  pvlons  I  erected  for  thee,  and  I  myself  erected  the  flag-staffs 
before  them.   l"  caused  obelisks  to  be  brought  from  Elephanta,  and  it  was 
I  who   caused  stones   of  eternal  duration   to  be  brought.     For  thee  ships 
plongh   the  deep   and  bring  to  thee  the  tribute   of  the  nations.     Surely  a 
wretched  fate  awaits   him  who   resists  thy  commands,  but  happiness  will 
be  to  him  who  knows  thee.    I  beseech  thee,  O  father  Ammon,  look  upon 
me  here  in    the  midst   of  countless  peoples  who  are   strange  to  me.     All 
nations  have  united  themselves   against   me,    and  I  am  alone  and  no  one 
is  tcith  me.     Jly  numerous    soldiers    have    deserted   me;    no    one    of  my 
knights  looked   out   upon  me  when  I  called   them;   none  of  them   heard 
mv   voice.     But   I  believe  that   Ammon   is   of  more   value  to  me  than  a 
million   of  soldiers,   than   a  hundred   thousand    knights    and    a   hundred 
thousand  brothers  and  young  sons,   even    were   they  gathered  together  in 
one  place.     The  work   of  multitudes   of  men  is   as  nothing,  Ammon  out- 
weighs them  all.     This  have  I  accomplished,  <)  Ammon.  according  to  the 
counsel  of  thy   mouth,    and   have   not   exceeded  thy   commands.     Behold, 
I  have  paid  honour  to  thee  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth'.    My  voice 
sounded   to   Hermonthis    and  Ammon   came   at  my  cry.     He  gave  me  his 
hand,  I  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  he  spoke  behind  me:  "I  hasten  to  thine 
aid,  <>  Eamses,  my  son,  beloved  of  Ammon.     I  am  with  thee".  —  In  the 
farther   course   of  his   speech.    Ammon  says:   "Xot   one   of  them  (the  foe) 
finds  his  hand  to  fight;  their  hearts  have  vanished  from  their  breasts  for 
fright ;  their  arms  have  become  weak.   They  are  no  longer  able  to  launch 
Iheir  arrows,  and  strength  fails  them  to  hold  their  spears.   I  thrust  them 
into  the  water,  so  that  they  fall  in  like  the  crocodile.   They  lie  prone,  one 
upon   another,    and   1   spread   death  in  their  midst.     1  will    not  that  one 
should  look  behind  him   or   that   another  should  turn  himself.     He  who 
falls  there  shall  not  rise  again".    The  king  of  course,  as  the  epos  goes  on 
to  narrate,   completely   vanquished  the  Asiatics   allied  against  him,    after 
hard  fighting  and  after  his  charioteer  himself  had  lost  courage.  —  Finally 
the  prince  of  the  Kheta  sends  a  messenger  with  a  letter.     His  submission 
is  accepted;  and  Ammon  greets  the  Pharaoh  returning  in  triumph. 

The  general  impression  produced  by  the  pylon  with  its  ohelisks, 
Baeoekeu's  Upper  Egypt.  8 
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colossi,  aud  the  various  subsidiary  details,  is  still  uot  unimposiiig ; 
and  the  whole  entrance  to  the  temple  at  Luxor  is  unusually  pic- 
turesque, perhaps  on  account  of  the  very  abundance  of  small  details 
which  are  unrestrainedly  placed  here  side  by  side  with  the  huge 
and  dignified. 

Beyond  the  principal  pylon  was  the  Great  Peristyle  Court  (PI.  A), 
which  was  entirely  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  columns  (twelve 
pairs  on  eai^h  of  the  four  sides).  It  measures  185  ft.  in  length  and 
167  ft.  in  breadth.  This  hall  was  at  one  time  completely  built  up,  but 
the  AY.  side  at  least  has  now  been  laid  bare.  The  most  recent  excava- 
tions have  revealed  a  portico,  dating  from  Tiamses  II.,  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  N.W.  wall  of  the  court.  The  architectonic  purport  ol' 
this  portico,  which  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  court  and  has  three 
clustered  columns,  is  not  apparent.  Between  the  inner  row  of  co- 
lumns on  the  S.  side  of  the  court  arrows  and  shields  of  Ramses  II. 
were  placed.  A  mosque  situated  within  this  court  prevents  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  E.  wall,  and  considerably  mars  the  general  effect. 
Ramses  II.  founded  the  court,  but  the  Ethiopian  Sabako  wrote  his 
name  on  the  portal,  while  Ptolemy  Philopator  wrote  his  on  several 
of  the  abaci.  On  the  S.  side  this  court  was  terminated  by  a  smaller 
Pylon,  beyond  which,  though  not  with  the  same  axis  (see  above), 
is  a  Colonnade  (PI.  P.),  'iS  yds.  long,  built  under  the  18th  Dynasty. 
The  last  is  in  tolerably  good  preservation  and  contributes  essentially 
to  the  dignitied  appearance  of  the  ruins  of  Luxor  when  viewed  from 
the  river-bank  or  still  more  from  the  island  crossed  on  the  way  to 
visit  the  monuments  of  W.  Thebes.  Seven  couples  of  columns, 
nearly  42  ft.  in  height,  with  calyx-capitals,  still  support  a  heavy 
architrave  above  a  lofty  abacus.  The  whole  was  built  by  Ameu- 
hotep  III.,  but  KingHorus,  Setil.,  and  Set!  II.  have  also  recorded 
their  names  upon  it.  The  marvellous  play  of  colour  shown  by  this 
colonnade  with  its  deep,  heavy  shadows  when  the  setting  sun  sheds 
a  rosy  light  upon  the  E.  sky,  is  nowhere  excelled.  The  Second 
Peristyle  Court  (PI.  Cj  had  double  rows  of  columns  on  its  N.,  E., 
and  W.  sides.  These,  belonging  to  the  order  of  sculptured  papyrus- 
bud  columns,  are  specially  effective  as  seen  from  the  river-bank. 
Tl>e  court  was  48  yds.  long  and  55  yds.  broad,  and  ends  in  a  Hyj^o- 
style  Hull  (PI.  D),  the  roof  of  which  was  borne  by  32  sculptured 
bud-columns  arranged  in  4  rows  of  8.  The  two  sphinxes  at  the  en- 
trance bear  the  name  of  Sebekhotep  II.  (13th  Dyn. ).  This  hall  was 
barely  20  yds.  deep  and  35  yds.  wide,  and  for  some  unexplained 
reason  its  E.  wall  forms  an  acute  angle  (instead  of  a  right  angle) 
with  the  S.  wall  of  the  preceding  peristyle  court.  The  Open  Space 
(PI.  E),  which  we  nest  And,  is  entered  from  the  river  side,  and  is 
specially  commended  to  the  traveller's  attention.  The  ancient  en- 
trance to  the  sanctuary-chambers  has  here  been  altered  into  a  kind 
of  apsidal  recess,  bounded  on  the  right  and  left  by  two  granite  Co- 
rinthian columns.   The  court  in  front  of  this  was  used  as  a,  church 
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ill  later  Christian  times,  and  the  fine  ancient  sculptures  were  co- 
vered with  lime  and  gaudily  painted  in  the  early  Christian  style. 

Beyond  this  space  were  the  series  of  chambers  forming  the 
Sanctuary,  now  accessible  only  from  the  side  next  the  river.  This 
is  certainly  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  temple,  and  unusually 
clearly-cut  hieroglyphics  inform  us  that  it  was  built  by  the  same 
monarch  who  reared  the  Colossi  of  Memnon,  i.e.  by  Amenhotep  III. 
The  first  Room  (PI.  FJ,  with  four  columns,  contains  a  series  of  re- 
presentations of  homage  and  sacrifice  before  Ammon  Generator, 
and  in  the  chamber  to  the  E.  of  it  (PL  n)  are  represented  the  con- 
finement of  the  mother  of  the  king  (Mut- em-ua)  and  the  nursing  of 
the  infant  Amenhotep.  Beyond  Eoom  F  is  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Pl.G). 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Assyrians  or  Persians  destroyed  the  original 
sanctuary,  but  at  all  events  after  the  Macedonians  had  conquered 
Egypt  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  was  restored 
in  the  name  of  Alexander  II.,  for  whom  Ptolemy  Soter  I.  ruled 
as  'satrap'.  Alexander  boasts  in  the  dedicatory  inscription  of  hav- 
ing restored  the  work  of  Amenhotep.  The  last  rooms  of  this  part  of 
the  temple  have  now  also  been  excavated,  and  contain  various  fine 
sculptures  of  the  iSth  Dynasty.  Ammon  of  Thebes,  especially  in 
his  ithyphallic  form  as  the  productive  power,  appears  everywhere 
as  the  chief  deity  of  the  temple,  receiving  sacrifices  and  bestowing 
gifts.  In  the  chamber  adjoining  the  last  square  hall  traces  have 
been  found  of  a  staircase  ascending  to  the  roof  of  the  temple. 

11.  Karnak. 

Travellers  who  arrive  at  Luxor  in  the  morninj:  should  devote  the 
afternoon  to  a  lirst  visit  to  Karnak  ;  if  they  arrive  in  the  evening  they 
should  spend  on  it  the  next  morning.  Karnak  is  ahout  1/2  hr's.  ride  from 
Luxor;  ass  1  fr.,  for  the  whole  day  2  fr.  Guides  (is.;  p.  lOoJ,  who  speak 
a  little  broken  English,  are  useful  to  save  time  on  a  first  visit,  but  they 
are  not  indispensable.  The  donkey -hoys  and  temple -keepers  also  speak 
broken  English.  A  visit  to  Karnak  by  moonlight  is  exceedingly  attractive, 
but  travellers  are  advised  not  to  make  it  alone,  even  although  there  is 
nothing  to  fear  from  robbers. 

Next  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  Karnak  is  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  ancient  Thebes.  Even  under  the  Pharaohs  the  group 
of  temples  here  was  considered  the  most  striking  creation  of  an  ago 
peculiarly  famous  for  architectural  achievements.  Centuries  have 
here  destroyed  much,  yet  there  is  no  other  building  in  the  world 
that  can  match  the  dimensions  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  at  Karnak. 
The  brilliant  life  that  once  enlivened  these  halls  with  colour  and 
sound  has  long  slept  in  silence  beneath  the  dust.  Could  it  be  re- 
called by  some  magician's  wand  it  would  present  to  the  beholder  a 
dazzling  and  bewildering  scene  of  unique  splendour:  but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  admiration  and  interest  commanded  by 
the  temple  in  its  uninjured  and  frequented  days  could  equal  the 
pure  enjoyment  which  is  awakened  in  the  breast  of  the  sympathetic 
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beliokier  by  tlie  building  now,  ruined  but  with  its  whole  plan  and 
theory  still  clear  and  intelligible.  There  is  nothing  now  to  distract 
the  eye  from  the  lines  and  forms  of  the  temple ;  and  the  pomp  of 
banners  and  the  clouds  of  incense  are  replaced  by  the  magic  of 
dignified  antiiiuity.  Amidst  these  hoary  ruins,  we  reaUze  the  short- 
ness of  our  mortal  span  and  recognize  the  evanescence  of  human 
greatness  and  splendour. 

Starting  from  the  great  pylon  of  the  temple  of  Luxor,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  E.,  then  follow  the  street  with  the  Greek  shops,  and 
leaving  the  houses  of  the  ghawazi  and  the  hill  with  the  tomb  of 
the  shekh  to  the  right,  hold  towards  the  N.  We  soon  arrive  at  the 
first  ruins  of  Karnak,  and  finally,  if  we  have  followed  the  W.  route, 
reach  an  imposing  row  of  Krio^phinxes,  i.e.  sphinxes  with  the  bo- 
dies of  lions  and  the  heads  of  rams.  Near  this  point,  to  the  S.  of 
the  temple,  are  two  almost  parallel  Processional  Avenues  flanked 
with  sphinxes,  one  uniting  the  temple  of  Muth  (p.  148)  with  the 
S.  pylons  (p.  147),  the  other  leading  from  the  temple  of  Luxor  to 
the  temple  of  Khnnsn  ( p.  148).  These  two  avenues  were  connected 
with  each  other  by  a  third  cross- avenue  of  sphinxes.  We  follow 
the  left  (W.)  avenue,  the  flanking  sphinxes  of  which  are  carved  in 
the  grand  style  and  are  placed  close  to  each  other.  Between  the  legs 
of  each  is  a  statuette  with  the  name  of  Amenhotep  III.  (Ra-ma-neb). 
This  leads  us  to  the  handsome  but  almost  too  slender  Pylon  XII, 
erected  by  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  I.,  with  a  winged  sun-disc  in  the 
casement,  with  boldly-spread  pinions.  In  the  time  of  the  Lagidae 
additional  pylons,  corresponding  to  this  one,  were  placed  at  the  ex- 
treme corners  of  the  temple.  That  on  the  N.  side  (p.  143)  is  still  in 
admirable  preservation.  Inside  the  portal  Euergetes  is  represented 
in  Egyptian  style  th  'Ugh  clad  in  Greek  costume.  To  the  right  of 
the  lowest  representation  on  the  left  side,  the  king  appears  sacri- 
ficing to  Khuusu.  Between  these  are  the  hawk  of  Ilorus,  the  vul- 
ture of  Nekheb,  and  the  ibis  of  Thoth,  which  are  also  represented 
flying,  to  bear  to  the  world  intelligence  of  the  battles,  victories,  and 
wisdom  of  the  prince.  The  inscriptions  record  that  this  pylou  was 
dedicated  to  Khunsu  of  Thebes.  Another  avenue  of  sphinxes 
follows,  beyond  which  rises  the  Temple  of  Khunsu  (VI.  V.),  a  hand- 
some building  on  which,  however,  we  now  bestow  only  a  passing 
glance  (comp.  p.  148).  About  "200  paces  towards  the  W.  bring  us 
to  the  First  Main  Pylon  (el-bab  el-keblr),  which  faces  the  river.  We 
here  begin  our  description  of  the  temple. 

I.  The  Great  Temple  of  Ammon. 

a.   General  View.  The  First  Main  Pylon. 

As  we  stand  before  the  massive  pylons  of  the  largest  group  of 
buildings  at  Karnak,  we  may  cast  a  glance  at  the  rows  of  Kriosphinses 
which  led  from  the  temple-portal  to  the  Nile.    Between  these  rows 
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mover!  the  long  processions  which  left  the  temple  of  Ammon  to  visit 
the  W.  parts  of  Thebes.  State-barges,  glittering  with  gold  and 
brilliant  colours,  waited  here  to  receive  the  priests  and  the  sacred 
images.  On  the  river-steps  wore  ranged  choirs,  which,  at  least  on 
the  tivo  great  festival  days  of  Ammon,  greeted  the  pilgrims  from  the 
opposite  bank  with  songs.  The  ancient  constructions  on  the  banks 
have  long  been  washed  away.  In  January  and  February,  the  months 
in  which  most  travellers  visit  Karnak,  the  stream  is  only  100-200 
paces  from  the  procession-avenue;  while  during  the  inundation  the 
water  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  temple,  which  in  ancient 
times  it  was  prevented  from  doing  by  huge  embankments  Ram- 
ses II.  constructed  this  route  to  the  river,  yet  most  of  the  Krio- 
sphinxes  that  adorn  it  have  statuettes  of  Seti  II.  Merenptah 
between  their  legs,  and  two  small  broken  obelisks  also  bear  the 
name  of  Seti  who  roiKiied  towards  the  close  of  the  IHth  Dynasty. 
In  1883  a  small  temple  with  the  name  of  king  Fsammuthis,  of  the 
29th  Dyn.,  was  discovered  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  pylon  to 
the  right. 

The  *First  Main  Pylon  (PI.  I)  is  of  enormous  size.  It  is  still 
124  yds.  wide,  with  walls  1(3  ft.  thick  and  1421/.2  ft.  high.  This 
gigantic  portal,  which  probably  dates  from  the  Ptolemies,  although 
no  record  of  the  fact  is  known,  is  destitute  of  inscriptions.  Possibly 
it  was  covered  with  stucco  and  adorned  with  paintings,  as  its  deco- 
ration with  reliefs  would  have  demanded  enormous  toil  and  time. 
No  one  should  omit  to  make  the  *Ascent  of  this  pylon.  This  may 
be  done  most  ensily,  and  without  any  danger  or  special  difficulty, 
on  the  N.  side,  till  we  are  about  half  way  up,  and  thence  by  means 
of  a  steep  and  narrow  stair  in  the  interior.  The  top  is  so  broad  that 
even  those  who  are  subject  to  giddiness  need  not  fear  to  trust  them- 
selves upon  it.  .\fter  enjoying  the  extraordinary  view  of  the  immense 
ruins  from  this  point  of  vantage,  it  is  useful  and  interesting  to  seek 
to  Identify,  with  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  plan,  the  various  col- 
umns, obelisks,  and  pillars  which  at  first  present  themselves  in 
apparently  inextricable  confusion.  This  is  comparatively  easy  as 
regards  the  nearer  (W. )  portion  of  the  temple;  but  the  more  distant 
portions,  from  among  which  obelisks  tower,  arc  partly  out  of  sight, 
and  are  partly  so  foreshortened  by  distance,  that  they  appear  to 
form  one  confused  system  of  ruins.  The  view  by  moonlight  is  in- 
describably line.  But  on  the  whole  the  result  is  a  general  though 
ineffaceable  impression,  rather  than  a  clear  idea  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  building.  The  latter  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  wandering,  plan  in  hand,  through  the  ruins.  It  must,  however, 
Tiever  be  forgotten  tliat  the  temple  of  Karnak,  so  far  from  having 
one  single  uniform  plan,  grew  up  gradually,  and  that  many  of  its 
parts  owe  their  character  not  to  any  artistic  calculation  ,  but  to 
such  accidental  considerations  as  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the 
architect,  the  means  and  length  of  life  of  tlie  builder,  ami  the  like. 
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The  building  is  at  once  a  temple  of  the  gods  and  a  temple  of  fame; 
dedicateil  'a  tdiites  les  gloires'  of  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs,  it  was 
compelled  to  receive  additions,  often  in  most  unsuitable  places, 
whenever  it  was  the  -nill  of  the  king  to  recognize  the  favours  of 
Ammon  by  new  buildings  which  should  record  for  posterity  what 
the  god  had  done  for  him,  and  through  him  for  Egypt. 

Before  we  enter  the  peristyle  court,  an  inscription  on  the  door  of  the 
pylon,  to  our  right  as  we  enter,  merits  notice.  Ihis  was  placed  here  by 
the  savants  who  accompanied  the  army  of  Napoleon  to  Esypt,  and  records 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  chief  temples  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  cal- 
culated by  them. 

Republique  Francaise.     An  VIU.  Geographie  des  monuments. 


Temples 


Longitude 


Latitude 


Dendera 

Thebes   { 

Esneh 
Edfou     . 
Ombos   .     . 
Syene     .     . 
Isle  Philae 


Carnac 
Luqsor 


30°  21  0 
30°  20  4 
30°  19  16 
30°  14  19 
30°  33  4 
30°  38  39 
30°  34  19 
30°  33  46 


26°  10  0 
25°  44  15 
25°  42  55 
25°  49  39 
25°  0  0 
24°  28  0 
24°  8  6 
24°    3  45 


This  monument  of  untiring  and  successful  diligence  deserves  to  be 
greeted  with  respect ;  it  contrasts  with  the  execrable  taste  of  the  idle 
tourists  who  have  scribbled  over  and  defaced  inscriptions  within  the 
temple,  with  their  own  insignificant  names.  Opposite  the  French  table 
an  Italian  learned  society  (Feb.  9,  1841)  have  erected  another  showing 
the  variation  of  the  compass  (declinazione  dell'  ago  magnetico)  as  10'o6". 
The  in.scription  is  signed  'Marina  genio'  etc. 

b.  The  Great  Peristyle  Court  and  its  Additions. 

The  great  ^Peristyle  Court  (PI.  .\)  is  believed  by  important 
authorities  to  have  been  built  by  the  rulers  of  the  22nd  Dynasty. 
The  oldest  part  of  the  temple  is  the  sanctuary  (p.  134j,  situated 
much  farther  to  the  E.  Probably  the  clearest  view  of  the  growth 
and  historical  development  of  the  great  house  of  Ammon  would  be 
obtained  by  beginning  there  and  thence  visiting  the  later  portions 
in  the  order  of  their  erection ;  but  in  following  out  this  plan  we 
should  be  obliged  to  diverge  irregularly  hither  and  thither  from  the 
main  lines,  and  so  would  miss  much  of  the  effect  designed  by  the 
builders.  The  influence  of  the  god  was  supposed  to  radiate  from 
within  outwards;  while  the  procession  ofhis  adorers  advanced  slowly 
towards  Ammon  from  without  inwards.  The  sanctuary  was  the  final, 
unapproachable  goal  of  the  pious,  few  of  whom  were  permitted  to 
penetrate  farther  than  the  peristyle  court.  The  hypostyle  hall  was 
indeed  open  to  certain  privileged  worshippers,  but  only  the  'initi- 
ated' were  allowed  to  approach  any  nearer  to  the  holy  of  holies.  That 
sacred  chamber  itself  might  only  be  entered  by  the  high-priest  and 
the  king,  the  representative  of  the  god  upon  earth.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  peristyle  and  succeeding  chambers  indicate  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  nature  of  the  services  celebrated  within  them. 
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The  Architectonic  Features  of  the  court  must  be  noticed  before  wo 
proceed  to  examine  its  uses.     It  is  "275  ft.  deep  and  338  ft.  wide, 
and  covers  an  area  of  97o5  sq.yds.  On  each  side  a  kind  of  colonnade 
or  stoa  is  formed  by  a  row  of  columns  and  the  exterior  wall.  Eighteen 
columns  still  stand  on  the  left  side,  but  the  row  on  the  right  was  in- 
terrupted by  Ramses  III.,  who  has  here  placed  a  temple  (PI.  C),  pro- 
jecting considerably  beyond  the  S.  wall,  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  Both 
rows  of  columns  are  unsculptured.  Another  small  temple  (PI.  B)  was 
built  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  court  by  Seti  II.  Merenptah.    Both 
of  these  smaller  temples  are  later  additions,  with  no  reference  to  the 
purpose  of  the  court,  and  they  interfere  wdth  the  effect  designed  by 
the  original  builder.     The  double  row  of  huge  columns  in  front  of 
the  doorway  of  the  second  pylon  was,  on  the  other  hand,  part  of  the 
original  plan.     The  lofty  shafts,  which  were  terminated  by  calyx- 
capitals  of  gigantic  proportions,  taper  towards  the  top,  and  contract 
rapidly  immediately  above  the  convex  bases  on  which  they  stand. 
The  calyx  of  the  capitals  was  surrounded  with  petals,  from  amidst 
which  slender  marsh-plants  sprang.     In  the  centre  of  each  was  a 
cubical  abacus,  serving  as  a  pedestal  for  an  image  of  a  god.  Mariette 
conjectured  that  a  small  hypjethral  temple  (like  that  at  Philae)  stood 
in  front  of  the  second  pylon,  and  that  not  only  was  there  an  addi- 
tional (sixth)    pair  of  columns  adjoining  the  others  but  that  the 
vaulting  of  the  whole  was  rendered  possible  by  two  central  columns 
between  the  pairs  at  each  end  which  are  about  36  ft.  apart.     As, 
however,  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  these  conjectural  six 
columns  ,  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  this  colonnade  repre- 
sents a  processional  or  triumphal  avenue,  formerly  covered  only 
by  a  velarium,  and  that  the  continuation  of  it  is  to  be  recognized 
in  the  elevated  central  row  of  columns  in  the  hypostyle  hall  (p.  125). 
Of  the  original  columns  only  five  can  now  be  traced  on  the  left 
side,  and  one  on  the  right,  close  to  the  second  pylon,  which  termi- 
nates the  peristyle  on  the  E.     Three  still  show  about  ^^  of  the 
original  height,  one  about  1/4,  and  another  about  1/2;  the  only  com- 
plete column  is  on  the  right.    Upon  this  last  Psammetikh  I.,  of  the 
'26th  Dyn.,  has  placed  his  name  over  that  of  the  Ethiopian  Taharka, 
of  the  '2oth  Dyn. ;  above,  on  the  abacus,  is  the  name  of  Ptolemy  IV. 
Philopator,  which  also  appears  on  the  recently  excavated  base  of 
one  of  the  broken  columns.  The  shaft  is  composed  of  36  courses  of 
carefully  hewn  stone,  the  capital  of  Ji  courses.  The  height  is  69  ft. ; 
the  greatest  breadth  of  the  capital  16  ft.,  the  circumference  at  the 
top  49  ft.  —  The  above-mentioned  second  pylon,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  court,  is  mostly  in  ruins.     Before  the  doorway  is  an  antecham- 
ber (PI.  b),  the  entrance  to  which  was  flanked  by  two  statues  of 
Ramses  II.     The  figure  on  the  left  side  has  fallen  down;  that  on 
the  right,  broken  at  the  top,    displays   excellent  workmanship, 
especially  intlielegs,  and  recalls  the  Daedalian  figures  of  the  earliest 
periods  of  Greek  art. 
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We  may  mention  here  in  anticipation  tliat  tlie  roof  of  tlie  follow- 
ing liypostyle  hall  was  supported  by  a  perfect  forest  of  papyrus-bud 
columns,  through  the  midst  of  which  a  broad  passage  was  marked 
by  calyx-columns,  closely  resembling  the  detached  pairs  of  columns 
in  the  tirst  court  (comp.  p.  126).  At  this  point  we  first  obtain  a 
clear  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  this  portioTi  of  the  temple,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  also  to  all  the  rooms  between  it  and  the  sanc- 
tuary. It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  number  of  those 
privileged  to  follow  and  behold  the  procession  gradually  decreased 
from  room  to  room  as  the  sanctuary  was  approached.  Headed  by 
the  king  or  chief  priest,  the  crowd  of  priests,  bearing  the  standards, 
symbols,  and  images  of  the  gods,  passed  through  the  doorway  of  the 
first  pylon  into  the  peristyle  court.  The  double  row  of  calyx- 
capitals  served  at  once  to  indicate  their  passage  and  to  mark  the 
limits  beyond  which  the  pious  spectators  must  not  press.  The 
sacred  procession  rolled  on  slowly  beneath  the  shade  of  the  velarium 
and  entered  the  hypostyle  hall  through  the  second  pylon.  Many  of 
those  who  were  permitted  to  enter  the  first  court  had  there  to  quit 
the  procession  and  to  take  up  their  positions  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  calyx-columns.  Others  again  were  not  permitted  to  advance 
farther  than  the  hypostyle,  and  so  with  each  room  until  the  sanc- 
tuary was  reached.  To  this  day^the  clearly  defined  passage  thither 
may  be  traced,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  at  each  successive  stage 
the  place  appointed  for  those  who  had  to  quit  the  procession  is 
smaller  than  the  preceding. 

Later  Additions  in  the  Peristyie  Court. 

1.  The  Small  Temple  of  Seti  II.  Merenptah  (Pi.  B),  in  the 
N.E.  angle  of  the  court,  to  our  left  as  we  enter  by  the  first  pylon. 
This  building,  which  has  only  recently  been  made  partly  accessible, 
Is  built  of  grey  sandstone,  except  beside  the  three  doors,  where  a 
reddish  quartzose  sandstone  has  been  used.  The  figure  of  the  god 
Seth  has  everywhere  been  erased  from  the  name  of  the  builder.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  walls  is  entirely  sculptured ;  and  the  re- 
presentations that  are  still  extant  show^  that  the  temple  was  dedicated 
to  the  Theban  triad,  Ammon,  Muth,  and  Khunsu.  In  the  chamber 
entered  by  the  W.  (left)  door  appears  the  sacred  boat  of  the  goddess 
Aluth,  to  whom  Seti  Merenptah,  accompanied  by  his  son,  offers  a 
libation.  The  richly  dressed  boy  is  called  'royal  prince'  and  'heir 
to  the  crown'.  Adjacent  is  the  figure  of  the  helmeted  Pharaoh, 
presenting  the  image  of  the  goddess  of  truth  to  Ammon  and  Khunsu. 

2.  The  Temple  of  Ramses  III.  (PI.  C],  dedicated  to  Ammon, 
Interrupting  the  S.  wall  of  the  peristyle  court. 

The  great  Hairs  Papi/rns,  which  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  temples,  details  no  fewer  than  six  huildings  and  five 
estates  in  the  vicinity  of  Thebes,  distinguished  by  the  terms  Hat  fteniple), 
Pa  (house),  Menmcnu  (pasture),  adding  after  each  oue  of  the  two  names 
of  the  king  and  frequently  also  an  additional  name^  such  as  'thy  victory 
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thou  makest  aliiding  for  all  eternity'.  The  personnel  assigned  to  these 
foundations  is  reckoned  at  8(i,-iS6  individuals,  of  which  62.626  belonged 
to  the  largest  temple  (at  Medinet-IIabul.  The  above-mentioned  Temple  C. 
bore  the  name  Fa  Hamset  hak  an  (House  of  Ramses,  prince  of  Heliopolis) 
and  had  26'23  priests  and  attendants. 

The  building  is  in  form  a  complete  temple,  but  in  view  of  the 
enormous  dimensions  of  its  surroimdings  can  claim  only  the  cha- 
racter of  a  chapel.  Its  total  length  is  170ft.  The  rylon  with  the 
entrance  door  is  much  injured,  especially  at  the  top.  lieyond  it  is  a 
Peristyle  Court  (PI.  a),  with  eight  Osiris-pillars  on  each  side,  and 
at  the  end  four  caryatide  pillars  forming  a  Pas^aye  (PL  j3),  whence  a 
door  leads  to  a  small  Hypostyle  (PI.  -(■ ),  with  eight  p:ipyrus-bud  ca- 
pitals. Finally  come  the  chambers  of  the  Sanctuary  (PI.  o).  Sculp- 
ture is  not  wanting  in  this  temple,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the 
wealthy  founder  of  the  Memnonium  at  Medinet  Ilabu  (p.  174). 
This  most  lavish  of  Egyptian  kings  had  already  founded  within  the 
limits  of  the  temple  of  Amnion  the  temple  of  Khunsu  ( p.  1-48)  as  a 
worthy  symbol  of  his  liberality  to  the  gods;  and  that  fact  explains 
the  comparative  smallness  of  the  temple  before  us.  The  exterior  of 
the  pylons  was  adorned  with  representations  expres.sing  the  gratitude 
of  the  Pharaoh  to  the  god  for  victory  in  battle.     On  the  Left  Wiiig 

(E.)  Ramses  III.,  wearing  the  cro\\-n  of  Upper  Egypt  Q,  holds  a 

band  of  prisoners  by  the  hair  and  raises  his  sword  for  a  blow  which 
must  strike  off  all  their  heads  at  once.  Ammon,  standing  in  front  of 
him,  hands  him  the  sword  of  victory,  and  delivers  to  him  chained 
together  the  representatives  of  the  vanquished  peoples,  who  appear 
in  three  rows.  In  the  lirst  two  rows  are  the  coTiquered  nations  of  the 
south,  in  the  third  row  those  of  the  north.  On  the  Right  Wing  are 
similar  representations,  the  king  here  wearing  the  crown  of  Lower 

Egypt  \/  •    In  the  doorway,   Ramses  III.  receives  from  Amnion 

the  symbol  of  life,  etc.  On  the  right  side-wall  of  the  pylons  are 
representations  of  battles  and  captives,  which  were  concealed  by 
the  colonnade,  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  circumference  of  the  court 
cannot  date  from  Ramses  II. 

In  the  peristyle  court  (PI.  a)  the  following  inscription  occiirs  on  the 
architrave  of  the  caryatid  passaije  on  the  right.  (We  omit  the  lengthy 
introductory  titles  of  the  king.)  'Kamses,  king  of  t'ppcr  and  Lower  Egypt, 
prince  of  Heliopolis  (i.e.  Ramses  IIL),  the  living  and  beneficent  god.  who 
resembles  Ra  that  lightens  the  world  with  his  beams  on  the  K.  and  W. 
horizon,  the  lord  of  beams,  like  the  sun's  disc  in  the  heavens.  Men  extol 
him,  when  they  behold  Ramies  III.,  the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
the  son  of  the  .sun,  the  lord  of  the  diadem?,  Ramses  the  prince  of  Helio- 
polis, who  built  this  monument  for  his  father  .Ammon-lia,  the  king  of 
tlie  gods.  He  erected  anew  (m  mauij  the  building  known  as  Pa  Kamses 
hak  an  (princes  of  Heliopolis),  as  a  house  for -Vmmon,  of  white  and  well- 
hewn  stone,  finishing  it  with  everlasting  work'.  Tlie  inscription  (injured) 
goes  on  to  describe  the  king  as  a  darling  of  Ammon,  a  victory-bringing 
Horus,  who  is  a.s  rich  in  years  as  Turn,  a  king  and  protector  of  Egypt, 
who  overthrows  the  alien  peoples,  etc. 
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The  lower  parts,  especially  In  the  sanctuary-chambers,  are  covered 
with  rubbish.  A  long  List  of  Offerings  on  the  left  (E.)  exterior 
wall  is  of  some  interest.  It  records  that  Ramses  III.,  in  the  month 
Payni  in  the  16th  year  of  his  reign,  decreed  that  gifts  for  his  father 
Ammon-Ra,  the  king  of  the  gods,  should  be  laid  upon  the  silver 
altar,  such  as  provisions,  sacrificial  cakes,  etc.  Then  follow  some 
details  (injured)  as  to  the  amount  of  the  offerings. 

3.  The  Portique  des  Bubastites  (Portico  of  the  Buhastites ;  PI.  a), 
so  called  by  (hampollion,  is  the  part  of  the  court  between  the  left 
(E. )  wall  of  the  temple  just  described  and  the  S.  part  (i.e.  the  far- 
thest to  the  right)  of  the  second  pylon.  This  space,  only  43  ft.  \\'i(le, 
had  a  door  admitting  to  the  temple  from  the  S.,  and  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  E.  end  of  the  colonnade  which  lined  the  S.  wall  of  the  court. 
Two  unsculptured  papyrus -bud  columns  divide  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  court.  Numerous  inscriptions  dating  from  the  '22nd  Dyn., 
which  originated  in  Bubastis,  cover  the  walls,  and  contain  impor- 
tant material  for  the  history  of  that  period.  This  dynasty  succeeded 
the  inglorious  line  of  priest-kings,  who  seized  the  throne  of  Thebes 
after  the  self-indulgent  rulers  of  the  20th  dynasty.  Their  names 
are  rather  Semitic  than  Egyptian ,  a  circumstance  that  need  cause 
no  surprise  when  we  remember  that  Bubastis  is  named  as  their 
home,  a  city  in  theE.  part  of  the  Delta  which  was  settled  by  Semitic 
tribes.  As  their  names  appear  to  be  of  Aramaic  origin  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  were  placed  upon  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs 
by  the  Assyrian  conquerors  who  are  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  Mesopotamia,  though  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
ignore  them.  Like  their  predecessors  of  the  21st  Dyn.,  they  retained 
the  chief  priesthood  in  their  own  control,  apparently  by  committing 
this  office  to  their  heirs.  In  the  hall  in  which  we  now  are  the 
king  appears  several  times  with  the  crown-prince,  who  is  named 
'first  prophet  of  Ammon-Ra';  and  the  crown -prince  occurs  also 
without  his  father.  Sheshenk  I,  probably  began  the  decoration  of 
the  building,  for  his  name  appears  in  the  usual  place  for  the  de- 
dication-inscription, i.e.  on  the  architrave  above  the  columns.  The 
names  of  Osorkon  I.  and  Takelut  I.  also  occur.  The  last-named 
king  appears  before  Ammon-Ra  accompanied  by  his  son  Osorkon, 
clad  in  the  priestly  panther-skin;  and  Osorkon  also  occurs  alone 
offering  sacrifice  to  Ammon.  On  the  E.  wall  is  a  double  painting 
representing  Ammon  to  the  right  and  left,  wearing  the  feather- 
crown  and  seated  on  a  throne,  while  the  deceased  son  of  the  same 
Osorkon  approaches  in  priestly  garb  to  offer  sacrifice.  Beneath  is  a 
long  but  unfortunately  damaged  Inscription,  dating  from  the  12th 
year  of  Takelut  II. ,  which  mentions  a  remarkable  event  said  to 
have  occurred  in  the  reign  of  the  father  of  that  prince  (probably 
Sheshenk  II.).  The  passage  in  question  is  not  absolutely  clear, 
but  this  much  may  be  gathered  with  certainty,  viz.  that  on  the  2:)th 
Mesori  in  the  loth  year  of  the  father  of  Takelut  11.,  something  un- 
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usual  happened  to  the  moon,  which  plunge.l  all  Egypt  in  alarm. 
This  was  probably  a  lunar  ellipse  t.  In  the  left  wing,  on  the  N. 
wall ,  Ammon  appears  presenting  Osorkon  I.  with  the  notched 
staff  of  years  and  the  sword  of  victory ;  beneath,  the  king  drinks 
the  milk  of  life  from  the  breast  of  Hathor;  and  adjacent  is  Osor- 
kon as  a  youth  with  the  crown,  to  whom  Khnum  hands  the  symbol 
of  life. 

Before  proceeding  oii  our  way  towards  the  sanctuary,  we  must 
inspect  a  most  important  historical  monument  which  owes  its  origin 
to  Sheshenk  1.  (the  Sliishtk  of  the  Bible),  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  r.ubastites.  This  is  on  the  outside  of  the  S.  Wall  of  the  temple 
of  Ammon,  and  is  easily  found.  Issuing  from  the  doorway  of  the 
Portico  of  the  Bnbastites,  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  immediately  lind 
ourselves  in  front  of  this  important  representation.  The  massive  form 
of  tho  king,  wearing  the  double  crown,  appears  brandishing  his 
weapon  over  a  band  of  foes  with  pointed  beards,  who  raise  their  arms 
in  supplication.  Farther  to  the  left  is  the  large  flgureof  Ammon,  with 
the  double  feather  on  his  head,  grasping  in  his  right  hand  the  sword 
of  victory  and  in  his  left  cords  bindingflve  rows  of  captives  with  name- 
labels.  Foes  with  pointed  beards  kneel  before  him  andbegformercy 
with  irplifte  hands.Theportraitof  King  Sheshenk  was  left  unfinish- 
ed, the  outline  drawing  of  the  crown  being  still  visible  on  the  stone. 
His  cartouche  and  the  inscriptions  placed  in  his  andAmmon's  mouth 
are  more  distinct.    Beneath  Ammon  appears  the  goddess  of  Thebes 


with  the  symbol  of  the  noiue  of  the  city  of  Ammon     j^    upon  her 

head.  In  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  bow  and  arrow,  in  her  right  a 
battle-axe  and  six  papyrus  cords,  which  unite  five  rows  of  names  of 
towns,  surmounted  by  busts.  These  are  the  names  of  places  besieged 
and  captured  by  Sheshenk  in  his  campaign  against  Kehoboam,  and 
we  have  thus  a  collateral  corroboration  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  such 
as  lias  not  been  found  for  any  other  portion  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Biblical  passa?es  are  as  follows :  1  Kings  XIV.,  25-26 :  '.\nd  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  lifth  yeur  of  king  Behoboam,  that  .Shishak  king  of  Kgvpt 
came  up  against  .Jerusalem:  Ami  he  took  away  the  treasures  of  the  house 
of  the  [-ord.  and  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house;  he  even  took  away 
all;  and  he  took  away  all  the  shields  of  gold  which  Solomon  had  made'. 
2nd  Chron.  XII.,  2-4  &.  9:  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  in  the  lifth  year  of 
Rehoboam,  Shishak  kinjr  of  I'.gypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem  because 
they  had  transgressed  against  the  Lord,  With  twelve  hundred  chariots, 
and  threescore  thousand  horsemen ;  and  the  people  were  without  number 


i  It  reads  thus:    'In  the  year  etc the  heavens  did  not  swallow 

the  moon".  This  may  possibly  refer  to  the  appearance  of  a  new  moon 
on  the  night  immediately  succeeding  the  last  appearance  of  the  old  moon, 
without  the  usual  intervention  of  a  moonless  night  —  a  phenomenon 
which  is  possible  in  certain  exceptional  circumstances.  But  if.  as  Hood- 
win  suggests,  instead  of  .^J\_  not,  — m —  s  is  to  be  taken,  it  would  read 
"In  th'i  year  etc.  .  .  .  the  heavens  swallowed  the  moon"',  and  we  should 
have  a  direct  mention  of  a  lunar  eclipse. 
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tliat  came  with  him  out  of  Egypt;  the  Lubim,  the  Sukkiim,  and  the 
Ethiopians.  And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which  pertained  to  Judah,  and 
^ — ^  came  to  Jerusalem',  \erse  9  is  the  same  as  the  above  passage 
r  ^  from  Kings.  —  The  conquered  people  named  in  the  represen- 
f\  r,  tation  are  the  Amu,  Kenus  (Nubians),  Menti,  and  Sakti  (Asiatics). 
11      II  Champollion.  the  great  decipherer  of  hieroglyphics,  was  tlie 

N  M  first  to  perceive  that  the  names  in  the  inscription  belonged  to 
the  above-mentioned  'fenced  cities',  and  that  Sheshenk.  called 
by  the  Greeks  Sesonchis,  was  identical  with  the  Shishak  of  tho 
Bible.  The  third  name  in  the  third  row  from  the  top,  attracted 
his  attention  especially;  it  reads  Mudah  (.Tuda)  Malek',  and  may 
be  translated  king  of  Judah.  The  heads  of  the  busts  above  the 
name-labels,  with  their  characteristic  Semitic  features,  are  suf- 
ficient by  themselves  to  prove  that  only  places  could  be  here 
signified  that  were  inhabited  by  peoples  related  to  the  Jews.  Of 
the  120  uame-labels  only  a  few  can  be  identified  with  certainty 
with  otherwise  known  names  of  places  in  Palestine,  such  as 
Rabbath  (last  ring  of  the  first  row),  Taanach,  Shunem,  Rehob, 
Hapharaim,  Adullam,  Mahanaim,  Gibeon,  Beth-Horon,  Kede- 
moth,  Ajalon  (in  the  second  row).  Several  symbols  have  re- 
;  cently  been  obliterated  by   the  whitewash  used  to  preserve  the 

\^^^/     wall,   and  some   of   the   name-labels   have  also  been  destroyed, 
as  e.g.  Megiddo  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  row.     The  rest  of 
the  inscription.?,  which  are  couched  in  the  usual  emphatic  style,  give  no 
farther  information  as  to  the  campaign. 

Wo  return  to  the  peristyle  court  and  proceed  to  the  Second  Pylon 
(PI.  II ).  The  left  or  N.  side  has  fallen  and  the  right  side  is  sadly 
damaged.  The  colossi  of  Ramses  II.,  which  guarded  the  projecting 
entrance,  have  already  been  mentioned  on  p.  119.  But  neither 
Ramses  II.,  as  appearances  might  suggest,  nor  even  his  father  Seti  I. 
huilt  tliis  pylon,  but  the  predecessor  and  father  of  the  latter, 
Ramses  I.,  who  also  planned  the  hypostyle  hall,  afterwards  adorned 
by  Seti  I.  and  Ramses  tlio  Great.  The  cartouches  of  Ramses  II. 
frequently  occur  sunk  instead  of  being  embossed,  because  they  have 
been  placed  on  spots  previously  occupied  by  the  older  cartouches 
of  Ramtes  I.  or  Seti  I.  The  same  is  the  case  on  the  back  of  the 
N.  pylon,  whereas  on  the  back  of  the  S.  pylon,  which  was  erected 
by  Ramses  II.,  his  name  appears  in  genuine  bas-relief.  In  the 
doorway  (PI.  c),  where  the  cartouclies  of  Ramses  I.,  Seti  I.,  and 
Ramses  II.  arefound,  an  intervening  door  was  erectedby  Ptolemy  VII. 

and    Ptolemy  IX.    Euergetes  II.,    during 

their  joint-reign  (170-165  B.C.).  The  lintel  and  upper  parts  of 
this  latter  doorway  are  wanting,  but  the  jambs  are  in  good  pre- 
servation, with  expressions  of  homage  to  Amnion  and  his  fellow- 
gods.  On  the  inner  side  ( to  the  left)  of  the  earlier  doorway  appears 
Ramses  II.  kneeling  before  Ammon  and  receiving  the  symbol  of 
kingship.  Behind  him  stands  the  goddess  Math,  and  Khunsu,  with 
the  moon's  disc  on  his  head,  conducts  Ptolemy  VII.  Philometor  to 
behold  the  god  Ammon.  Probably  the  representation  is  a  restoration 
by  Philometor  of  an  older  work  on  the  same  spot. 


Philometor 


m) 
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c.  The  Great  Hypostyle  Hall. 
The  **Hypostyle  Hall  oiKarnak  (Pi.  D)  was  commenced  under 
the  18th  Dyii.  hy  Ramses  I.,  completed  by  Seti  I.  (19th  Dyu.),  and 
enriched  with  new  sculptures  wherever  there  was  room  by  Seti's 
sou  Ramses  II.  Its  breadth  (inside  measurement)  is  338  ft.,  its 
depth  170  ft.,  and  its  area  5450  square  yards,  an  area  spacious 
enough  to  accommodate  the  entire  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  134  columns,  of  which  the  central  row  is 
higher  than  the  others.  Each  of  the  12  columns  in  this  row  is 
113  5  ft.  in  diameter  and  upwards  of  32  ft.  in  circumference,  i.e.  as 


Hypostyle  Hall  of  Karnak.    (From  Maspero's  ArcLc'ologie  cgvptienne.) 


large  as  Trajan's  Column  in  Rome  or  the  Yendome  Column  in  Paris. 
It  requires  six  men  with  outstretched  arms  to  span  one  of  these 
huge  columns.  Their  height  is  69  ft.,  that  of  the  capitals  11  ft. 
The  remaining  122  columns  are  each  4'2i/2  ft-  i"  height  and  271/2  ft. 
ill  circumference,  and  have  papyrus-bud  capitals.  'It  is  impossible", 
-lys  Lepsius,  'to  describe  the  impression  experienced  by  everyone 
V.  ho  enters  this  forest  of  columns  for  the  first  time,  and  passes  from 
row  to  row,  amidst  the  lofty  tigures  of  gods  and  kings,  projecting, 
some  in  full  relief,  some  in  half  relief,  from  the  columns  on  which 
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they  are  represeuted'.  Many  of  the  columns  are  prostrate,  others 
lean  as  though  on  the  verge  of  falling,  and  architrave  and  roof- 
slahs  have  either  fallen  or  seem  on  the  point  of  doing  so.  Yet  the 
whole  is  so  well-preserved  that  we  never  forget  that  we  are  in  a 
colonnaded  hall,  and  the  ruinous  appearance  so  far  from  destroy- 
ing the  general  impression  adds  a  picturesque  charm  to  it.  The 
enormous  proportions  of  this  structure  are  perhaps  best  appreciated, 
if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  wide  doorway  of  the  second  pylon  and 
look  through  the  double  row  of  huge  calyx-columns  towards  the 
sanctuary,  i.e.  towards  the  E.  The  magic  influence  of  the  place  is 
fully  felt  in  the  morning  or  evening,  or  by  moonlight,  when  the 
columns  cast  intense  black  shadows  on  each  other. 

Roof.  The  processional  route  (p.  119)  was  distinguished  by 
placing  on  each  side  of  it  higher  columns  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
temple.  These  higher  columns  have  calyx-capitals,  on  which  rest 
cubii'al  abaci,  supporting  the  massive  architraves  which  run  parallel 
with  the  main  axis  of  the  temple.  Above  the  architrave  another 
small  erection  is  visible.  The  lower  columns  immediately  adjacent 
on  both  sides  were  connected  with  this  inner  row,  by  erecting  upon 
them  square  pillars,  separated  by  windows,  and  united  with  each 
other  by  means  of  a  long  architrave,  above  which  another  smaller 
erection  is  observed.  Only  one  of  the  windows  is  now  extant,  and 
that  in  imperfect  preservation.  The  union  of  these  four  rows  under 
a  common  roof  thus  provided  a  lighted  passage,  about  78  ft.  high 
(about  32  ft.  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  hall),  through  the  centre 
of  the  colonnaded  hall.  The  shape  of  the  columns  in  the  outer  rows 
is  shown  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  1(54 b;  the  calyx-capitals  of  the  two  inner 
rows  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  165a.  —  The  Columns  are  not  monolithic,  but 
are  built,  like  huge  watch-towers,  of  hewn  stones.  The  central 
rows  have  smooth  shafts  and  enormous  calyx-capitals  with  curved 
edges.  Five  bands  at  the  neck  of  the  column  fasten  the  striped 
petals  and  slender  water-plants,  which,  mingled  with  royal 
cartouches  and  other  decorations,  cling  to  the  calyx.  Each  capital 
resembles  a  gigantic  goblet.  Unfortunately  the  minuteness  of  the 
ornamentation,  especially  on  the  Tipper  parts,  is  not  very  suitable 
for  the  huge  proportions  of  the  columns.  All  the  columns,  both  in 
the  inner  and  in  the  outer  row,  are  adorned  with  the  name  of 
Ramses  II.  and  various  embellishments.  The  shafts  in  every  case 
bore  sunk  reliefs  ('en  creux"),  the  former  painting  in  which  is  still 
traceable  at  places.  The  inscriptions  and  representations  present, 
on  the  whole,  but  little  variety;  but  in  a  few  considerable  dif- 
ferences may  be  noted  as  regards  the  persons  of  the  gods  and  the 
gifts  which  they  received  or  bestowed.  This  is  specially  the  case 
with  the  columns.  Those  in  the  first  six  rows  to  the  N.  have, 
towards  the  top,  the  cartouche  of  Setil.,  and  farther  down  that 
of  Ramses  IV.;  the  remaining  rows  have  Ramses  II.  at  the  top  and 
Ramses  IV.  below.    Ramses  III.,  Ramses  VI.,  and  Ramses  XIII. 
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have  also  recoriled  tlieir  iiauies,  sometimes  filling  in  vacant  spaces 
and  sometimes  scratching  out  older  names.  On  the  capitals  the 
cartouches  of  Ramses  II.  or  of  his  more  immediate  successors  are 
found;  on  the  border  of  the  extreme  top  of  the  shaft,  this  same 
Pharoah  is  usually  named  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  lord  of 
both  worlds,  sou  of  the  sun,  lord  of  the  diadems,  etc.  The  broader 
field  beneath  exhibits  almost  universally  vertical  cartouches,  sur- 
mounted with  the  feathers      /jM   ,  and  standing  upon  the  symbol 

of  gold  pim^V  On  the  largest  field,  still  lower,  the  king  appears 
twice;  once  sacrificing  to  the  god,  and  once  with  the  celestials 
offering  him  emblems,  generally  symbolizing  Iti  some  familiar  way 
one  of  the  higher  blessings  of  life.  The  simple  inscriptions  repeat 
each  other  over  and  over  again.  They  begin :  'I  give  thee',  or,  '1 
grant  thee',  or  else  mention  a  visit  of  the  king  to  the  temple.  The 
carvings  and  hieroglyphics  placed  by  Ramses  IT.  are  much  inferior 
to  those  dating  from  the  reign  of  his[ father  Seti  I.,  a  fact  we  have 
already  noticed  at  Abydos. 

I>y  far  the  most  important  place  among  the  gods  here  is  filled 
by  Ammon,  Muth,  and  Khunsu,  the  Theban  triad  (Vol.  I.,  p.  138). 
At  Karnak  Ammon  w-as  conceived  of  in  two  capacities,  which  must 
be  distinguished  from  each  other;  he  was  in  the  first  place  Ammon 
Generator,  in  the  second  place  Ammon-Ra,  the  king  of  the  gods. 
Ammon  may  be  identified  by  his  feather-crowTi,  Khunsu  by  the 
crescent  on  his  head  and  the  lock  on  his  temples,  and  Muth  by  the 
vulture-cap.  The  other  gods  that  appear  with  them  may  be  easily 
identified  with  the  help  of  the  introduction  on  the  Religion  of 
Ancient  Egypt  (Vol.  I.,  p.  124).  On  the  architrave  are  some  clearly 
cut  inscriptions,  of  which  a  few  deviate  from  the  iisual  formulae. 
One  of  these,  dating  from  Seti  I.,  on  the  architrave  above  the  bud- 
columns  in  the  first  cross-row  to  the  E.  (right),  is  as  follows:  'He 
is  a  king,  mounting  his  liorse  like  the  son  of  Isis  (Uorus).  He  is 
an  archer  of  a  mighty  arm  and  like  the  (god  of  war)  Mentu  a  great 
wall  of  brass.  He  is  the  protector  of  his  soldiers,  wlien  they  thirst 
iu  the  hollow  way,  on  the  day  of  battle.  No  opposition  is  offered 
to  him  from  the  hundreil  tliousand  brave  hearts  that  are  united  in 
one  place'.  In  the  inscriptions  the  king  usually  boasts  of  liaving 
erected  an  eternal  and  magnificent  building  in  the  house  of  his 
father  Amnion,  of  founding  festivals,  or  of  offering  great  treasures. 

d.  The  North  Exterior  Wall  of  the  Hypostyle, 
\N'e  turn  to  the  left  (N.)  from  the  entrance  to  the  Hypostyle  Hail, 
^md  in  the  N.  wall,  between  the  4th  and  5tli  rows  of  columns  from 
the  pylon,  reach  a  door  (PI.  d),  through  which  we  pass.  The  out- 
ride of  the  temple-wall  is  covered  with  inscriptions  and  martial 
representations.     These  begin  on  the  N.  part  of  the  E.  waU  of  the 
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temple,  which  we  reach  by  proceeding  at  once  to  the  right  (E.), 
afterwards  returning  to  the  N.  wall  in  following  the  description 
below.  On  the  7'".  Wall  the  reliefs  are  in  two  divisions,  an  upper 
and  a  lower.  The  series  begins  at  the  top,  to  the  left  of  the  beholder. 
Here  we  see  King  Set!  alighting  from  his  chariot,  in  a  well-wooded 
country  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  the  Remenen  (Armenians)  and 
Retennu  (Syrians).  These  are  compelled  to  fell  trees,  Avhich  are 
leafy  and  seem  to  be  tall  and  slender ;  and  were  probably  to  be  used 
for  ship-building  (as  Solomon  used  the  trees  felled  by  the  people 
of  Hiram)  or  for  flag-staffs.  The  physiognomies  of  the  Asiatics  are 
distinctly  characterized.  The  fortress  appearing  behind  the  horse 
is  named  'Katbar  to  the  N.  of  Henuraa'.  In  the  representation  below 
the  king  is  shown  driving  in  his  chariot  above  the  slain.  Beside 
the  horses,  which  drew  the  king  on  state  occasions,  are  their  names  5 
the  king's  favourite  horse  is  here  called  'Victory  in  Thebes'.  —  The 
Tema  en  pa  Kanana,  the  fortress  Kanana,  is  overcome.  This  was 
Seti's  first  great  exploit,  which  he  performed,  as  the  inscription 
informs  us,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  when  he  overthrew  the 
Shasu,  the  Semitic  neighbours  of  Egypt  from  Zar  (Pelusium)  to 
the  fortress  of  Kanana  (Canaan).  'His  majesty  was  towards  them 
as  a  furious  lion.  They  were  transformed  to  corpses,  hewn  down 
in  their  blood  within  their  valleys'.  Confused  heaps  of  slain  appear 
below  the  fortress  (to  the  left).  An  Asiatic,  with  a  hat,  prays  with 
upraised  hands  for  mercy  ;  several  fall  pierced  with  arrows.  Only 
one  escapes  from  among  ten  thousand  to  proclaim  in  distant  lands 
the  bravery  of  the  king.  —  We  now  reach  the  N.  Wall,  where  also 
there  is  an  upper  and  a  lower  series  of  representations.  In  the  first 
scene  (to  the  extreme  left),  above,  the  army  has  penetrated  far 
enough  to  storm  the  fortress  of  Niniia  (Nineveh),  in  the  land  of  the 
Chaldaeans.  The  stream  which  washes  the  stronghold  is  the  Tigris. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  wlio  are  represented  full  face  some- 
what awkwardly  and  contrary  to  the  usual  Egyptian  method, 
conceal  themselves  among  trees.  The  king,  advancing  to  the  attack 
in  his  cliariot  (his  head  aiul  that  of  his  galloping  horse  have  been 
broken  off)  seizes  two  of  them  standing  in  their  chariot,  and 
shoots  arrows  against  the  mounted  foes.  In  the  adjoining  scene 
(nearly  obliterated)  the  king  is  binding  captives  with  his  own  hand, 
and  drags  others  behind  his  chariot;  to  the  right  he  appears  drag- 
ging four  captives  with  him  and  drawing  others  in  two  rows  behind 
him.  A  single  line  inscription  between  the  rows  names  these 
prisoners  the  mighty  princes  of  the  Retennu  (Syrians  or  Assyrians). 
In  the  representation  higher  up,  beyond  a  damaged  portion  of  the 
wall,  the  king  appears  in  his  chariot,  with  his  right  hand  raised 
and  holding  in  his  le't  his  bow  and  the  cords  to  which  other  two 
rows  of  prisoners  (described  as  Retennu  hart,  or  Upper  Syrians) 
are  fastened.  The  scene  takes  place  before  the  Theban  triad,  Am- 
mon,   Muth,   and  Khunsu,  to  whom  the  king  also  presents  costly 
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vessels   of  silver,   gold,    khosbet   (lapis-lazuli),    and  mafek  (ma- 
lachite.) 

Ill  the  coneppouding  scenes  in  the  lower  row  the  king  appears  in 
hi*  chariot  (at  the  left  end  of  the  N.  wall),  with  his  back  turned  to 
the  great  ones  of  the  Khara  (Syrians).  Ue  drives  past  several 
castles,  built  by  himself,  some  of  them  described  as  water-stations; 
beside  the  lower  ones  is  a  small  fresh-water  lake.  In  the  second 
scene  the  king  is  shown  in  his  chariot,  shooting  arrows  against  his 
foes,  who  are  named  'Shasu  (Beduins).  Fortified  water-stations 
appear  here  also  and  a  beacon  or  watch-tower  of  King  liamenma. 

The  following  representation  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  m 
Egypt,  for  it  clearly  proves  that  a  kind  of  Suez  Canal,  i.e.  a  canal 
dividing  Africa  from  Egypt,  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Seti  I. 
The   relief  represents   the  king  on  his  homeward  journey.     His 
spirited  horses  prance  along  before  the  light  chariot,   which  carries 
only  the  Pharoah  and  the  heads  of  his  slain  enemies.     (The  king's 
favourite  horse  is  named  'Amnion  gives  the  sword'.)  In  his  left  hand 
the  king  holds  the  reins  and  his  bow,  and  in  his  right  the  sword  of 
victory,  the  scourge  ,  and  a  number  of  cords  to  which  pinioned 
enemies  are  fastened.     Three  of  the  latter  he  drags  after  him,  and 
three  rows  of  Asiatics  fastened  together  by  the  neck  precede  the 
horses.     The  bastions  with  reservoirs  which  the  procession  has  to 
pass  are  represented  at  the  foot  of  the  relief,  in  accordance  with  the 
peculiar  Egyptian  system  of  perspective.  The  desert-station  imme- 
diately beside  the  hind  hoofs  of  the  king's  horses  is  called  Migdol  of 
King  Kamenma.  (Migdol  is  a  Semitic  word  meaning  a  fortified  tower 
generally.)     Between  the  hind  and  forelegs  of  the  horses  appears 
another  fortress,  called  the  castle  of  the  lions.    The  train  of  return- 
ing warriors  is  separated  from  their  Egyptian  fatherland  by  a  canal 
full  of  crocodiles.   That  this  is  not  merely  an  arm  of  the  Nile  is  in- 
dicated by  an  inscription  above  the  bridge,  to  the  right,  which 
names  it  T<i  tenat,  i.e.  literally  'the  cutting'.  The  crocodiles,  which 
do  not  live  iii  salt  water,   show  that  this  canal  was  supplied  from 
the  Nile ;  and  the  two  groups  of  figures  on  the  farther  bank  show 
that  it  marked  the  boundary  of  Egypt.     In  the  upper  group  are 
priests  and  grandees,  with  curious  nosegays  in  their  hands,   who 
await  the  Pharaoh  with  low  obeisances;   in  the  lower  group  the 
women  raise  their  hands  in  greeting  to  the  returning  king,  who 
brings  with  him  their  husbands  and  sons.     The  inscription  runs : 
•The  priests,  the  great  ones,   and  the  princes  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Esypt  approach  to  welcome  the  good  god  (i.e.  the  king)  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Syrian  land,  with  enormous  booty.     Never  has  the 
like  happened  since  the  time  of  the  god',  i.e.  probably  since  the 
time  of  Ka.  —  The  'cutting'  which  thus  divided  Asia  and  Africa 
can  only  be  the  canal  by  means  of  which  the  early  Pharaohs  eji- 
deavoured  to  unite  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea  (comp.  Yol.  I.,  p.-i'^i), 
the  through  communication  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean 
BAEUEKiiK's  L'piier  Kgypt.  J 
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being  then  completed  by  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile.  The  canal, 
frequently  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse,  was  restored  by  Nekho  (7th 
cent.  B.C.)  and  at  a  later  period  by  Darius  I.  Communication 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  was  maintained  even  under  the 
Arabs,  but  it  was  afterwards  interrupted,  and  not  restored  until  the 
construction  of  the  present  fresh-water  canal  by  Lesseps.  The 
bastions  which  defended  it  are  those  that  compelled  the  Jews  during 
the  Exodus  to  change  their  N.E.  route  at  Etham  or  Etam,  i.e. 
the  fortified  places  (khetem),  and  to  turn  towards  the  Red  Sea  on 
the  S.  The  relief,  which  is  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
indistinct,  deserves  careful  study.  The  conqueror  of  the  Semites, 
who  is  here  joyfully  welcomed  as  he  approaches  in  his  chariot,  is 
the  ancestor  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Bible  narrative  who  perished  in 
the  Red  Sea. 

The  victorious  monarch  next  appears,  after  his  arrival  at  Thebes. 
As  in  the  upper  representation,  he  conducts  to  Ammon  two  rows  of 
rebellious  Asiatic  princes,  captured  in  the  land  of  the  Retennu,  and 
presents  to  the  god  magnificent  vessels. 

"We  have  now  returned  to  the  door  by  which  we  left  the  hypo- 
style  hall.  It  is  adorned  with  the  name  of  Ramses  the  Great. 
To  the  right  and  left  are  two  colossal  companion  reliefs,  in  which 
Ammon  is  represented  holding  several  rows  of  captives  by  cords,  and 
presenting  the  weapons  of  victory  to  King  Seti,  who  raises  his  sword 
against  a  band  of  foes  whom  he  holds  by  the  hair.  The  name-rings 
on  both  sides  refer  to  the  conquered  tribes.  The  legend  on  the  relief 
to  the  left  is  noteworthy :  'He  smites  the  great  ones  of  the  Annu 
Mentau  (with  the  symbols  of  the  shepherds),  aU  the  remote  regions, 
all  lands,  the  Eenekhu  (Phcenicians)  of  the  sea-region,  the  Sati, 
the  great  circle  of  the  green  ocean'  (J.e.  the  Mediterranean  Sea). 

"We  turn  next  to  the  representation  on  the  Right  (W.)  Side  of  the 
door.  To  the  extreme  right,  at  the  corner  of  Pylon  II.,  above,  we 
see  the  storming  of  Katesh  in  the  land  of  Amara  (the  Amorites). 
This  is  the  fortress  which  offered  such  serious  resistance  to  the  army 
of  Tutmes  III.,  and  it  was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  victorious 
progress  of  the  Egyptian  army  in  the  wars  of  Seti  and  his  son 
Ramses,  The  scene  is  depicted  with  great  vividness.  The  Aramaic 
foes  of  the  king  (the  Kheta)  appear  both  on  foot  and  in  cliariots; 
and  Seti  overcomes  his  foes  fighting  also  on  foot  and  in  his  chariot. 
The  foes,  who  wear  curious  peaked  hoods,  flee  in  wild  confusion. 
The  Egyptian  artist  here  shows  some  appreciation  of  landscape 
effects.  A  forest  region  is  represented,  though  somewhat  crudely, 
with  six  different  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs.  A  herd  of  cattle  be- 
longing to  the  Kheta,  terrified  by  the  approach  of  the  king,  fly  from 
their  pasture,  accompanied  by  the  herdsmen,  who  toss  their  arms 
in  despair.  Katesh  is  taken,  and  the  defenders  are  thrown  from 
the  walls.  This  is  the  only  relief  that  has  been  preserved  in  the 
upper  row. 
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In  the  second  row,  to  the  right,  the  king  in  his  chariot  dashes 
aeain^t  the  discomfited  foe,  and  aims  a  blow  at  a  hostile  leader, 
di=tin<^ui^hed  hy  a  feather.  Next  the  king  on  foot  deals  the  finishing 
blow  with  his  lance  to  an  officer,  who  has  been  brought  to  his  knees. 
To  the  left  the  victorious  monarch  fares  homeward,  ^preceded  by 
two  rows  of  prisoners,  named  'hi  anta  en  tahi'.  The  smaU  figure 
behind  the  chariot  is  the  crown-prince  Ramses.  Then  follows  the 
presentation  of  the  prisoners,  who  are  called  Retennu  and  Tahennu 
(i  e  cry-tal-coloured,  white),  to  Ammon,  Muth,  and  Khunsu,  who 
al'so  receive  the  captured  gold  and  vessels.  -  Similar  representa- 
tions occupy  the  lowest  row.  To  the  right  is  the  pursuit  of  the 
Kheta  in  their  chariots.  The  inscription  above  compares  the  king 
to  Sutekh  and  Baal,  to  a  wolf  and  a  lion,  that  roams  through  he 
bv-path=  to  a  bull  that  destroys  the  enemy  in  their  blood,  io  the 
left  is  the  homeward  journey.  The  king  leads  captives  on  foot,  and 
behind  him  is  a  chariot  containing  fettered  prisoners,  and  preceded 
by'two  rows  of  the  same.  He  brings  his  captives  to  the  Theban  triad, 
who  are  here  accompanied  by  the  goddess  Mat.  There  also  are  Re- 
tennu, brought  by  the  king  from  the  land  of  Kheta  'to  fill  the  lordly 
palace  of  Ammon\ 

e.  The  older  E.  part  of  the  Temple  of  Ammon. 
1.  From  the  Hypostyle  Hall  to  the  Sanctuary. 
We  now  return  to  the  central  row  of  lofty  columns  with  the 
calyx-capitals,  and  follow  it  eastwards  to  Pylon  III.,  which  we  pass 
through  on  our  way  towards  the  sanctuary,  like  the  more  highly  pri- 
vileged worshippers  admitted  to  the  temple  in  early  tinies.     This 
part  of  the  temple  has  been  terribly  destroyed,  but  enough  has  been 
left  'Standing  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  general  arrangement.    The 
picturesque  effect  of  the  ruinous  scene  is  enhanced  by  the  variety 
of  artistic  forms  employed,  and  by  the  tall  and  slender  shape  of  the 
largest  obeli>k  in  Egypt,   rising  from  the  midst  of  the  rums,  and 
testifying  to  the  past  proud  splendour  of  this  truly  royal  edifice,  which 
ha>  been  ruthlessly  trodden  under  foot  by  the  monotonous  cycle  of 
years  and  shattered  by  war  and  earthquakes.  —  The  nearer  we 
approach  to  the  sanctuary  the  older  are  the  parts  of  the  temple  we 
traverse    The  inscriptions  afford  materials  for  ascertaining  the  date 
of  each  different  portion ;   while  the  practised  eye  will  not  find  it 
difficult  to  support  the  conclusions  thus  arrived  at  by  comparison 
of  the  successive  styles  of  art.    We  here  find  the  polygonal  pillar- 
column  and  the  finely  carved  bud  -  columns,  bearing  clear  and  un- 
mistakeable  evidence  as  to  the  idea,  to  which  this  order  owed  its 
origin      The  third  pylon  seems  to  have  marked  the  limit  of  the 
temple  under  the  early  empire,  before  the  gigantic  buildings  of 
the  19th  Dyn.  were  added.    The  W.  side  of  this  pylon,  withm  the 
great  hypostyle-hall,  stUl  shows  the  incisions  made   m  the   waU 

9* 
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for  the  support  of  the  flag-staves.  The  pylons  lying  to  the  S.  were 
built  by  the  kings  of  the  18th  Dyn.,  and  were  connected  with  the  side 
of  the  great  temple  of  Amnion,  whence  they  were  reached  by  a  door 
between  Pylon  III  and  Pylon  IV  (p.  145 ). 

On  the  rear  of  the  left  side  of  Pylon  III  is  a  long  inscription 
(unfortunately  imperfect  at  the  top),  recording  the  gifts  of  Ameu- 
hotep  III.  to  the  god  Ammon ;  and  to  the  left  is  the  repiesentation 
of  several  ships,  recording  a  festival  voyage  instituted  by  the  king 
in  honour  of  the  god  in  his  naos.  The  sanctuary  existed  before  the 
Hyksos  period,  certainly  under  the  12th  Dyn.,  and  the  conquerors 
and  expellers  of  the  intruders  erected  in  honour  of  Ammon  suc- 
cessive additions,  increasing  in  size  as  they  receded  from  the 
sanctuary. 

On  passing  through  the  third  ruined  pylon  into  the  Central 
Court  (PI.  E),  we  come  first  upon  two  Obelisks,  of  which,  however, 
one  has  been  destroyed,  though  Pococke  saw  them  both  erect  in 
1738.  The  standing  obelisk  (PI.  g)  is,  like  most  others,  made  of 
granite  from  the  quarries  of  Syene  (Assuan).  It  is  76  ft.  high  and 
stands  upon  a  base  6  ft.  square.  Only  the  lower  portions  of  the 
inscriptions  on  its  faces  are  seriously  injured.  The  central  rows  are 
in  larger  and  finer  hieroglyphics  than  the  side-rows.  The  former 
date  from  the  time  of  Tutmes  I.,  the  latter  contain  the  names  of 
later  appropriators  of  this  monument.  The  usual  formulae  occur  in 
these  inscriptions;  Tutmes  I.,  among  other  titles,  is  named  the 
victory-bringing  Horus,  who  fulfils  the  years  and  enlivens  the  hearts. 
He,  'the  lovely  son  of  the  sun,  erected  this  monument  in  honour  of 
his  father  Ammon,  lord  of  the  throne  of  the  world,  who  is  wor- 
shipped in  E.  Thebes  ('Apet'J.  In  front  of  this  obelisk  are  the 
remains  of  a  cubical  basis ,  which  probably  served  to  support  a 
colossus.  The  two  obelisks  and  the  colossus  marked  the  entrance  to 
the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Tutmes  I. 

Next  follows  Pylon  IV,  in  such  a  ruinous  condition  that  its  ori- 
ginal form  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  dates  from  the  time  of  Tut- 
mes I.,  who  is  represented  by  the  Osiris-columns  attached  to  its 
inner  [E.)  side.  Only  the  N.  door-piUar  is  now  standing.  It  bears  an 

expresssion  of  homage  to  Ammon  from  Tutmes  lY.  (  ©  I'liini.  M  ) 

\     ^1117 

but  beneath  the  arm  of  the  king  is  a  short  inscription,  in  which  the 
Ethiopian  Sabako  records  a  restoration  of  the  temple  by  himself. 
A  similar  reference  to  his  campaigns  appears  in  the  inscription  on 
the  left  side.  Seti  II.  has  also  placed  his  name  upon  this  doorway. 
The  doorway  closing  the  fourth  pylon  on  the  E.  fell  during  the 
inundation  of  1865.  Beyond  its  site  are  a  few  ruined  fragments  of 
a  structure,  the  original  arrangement  of  which  is  only  to  be  under- 
stood on  the  supposition  that  five  couples  of  columns  stood  on  the 
left  and  six  couples  on  the  right,  and  that  two  couples  were  removed 
from  each  side   to  make  room   for  two  imposing  Obelisks.     The 
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Right  Obelisk  has  been  overthrown,  and  the  fragments  of  its  shattered 
shaft  are  seen  lying  scattered  around.     The  top  has  fallen  some 
diMance  to  the  N.    The  *Le/'t  Obelisk  (PI.  h),   still  standing,  is  the 
lar-'-e^t  obelisk  in  Egypt.     The  total  height  was  estimated  by  the 
enAneers  of  Napoleon's  expedition  at  OTi/o  ft.,  its  diameter  at  the 
bas'e  81  2  ft.,  its  mass  4873  cubic  ft.,  and  its  weight  3673  tons.t    It 
is  made 'of  fine  red  granite,  and  the  inscriptions  upon  it  are  among 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  grand  style,  which  flourished  at  the  date 
of  its  erection.     Queen  Hatasu  Khnumt-Amen,  who  was  regent  for 
her  brother  Tutmes  III.  during  his  minority,  and  who  erected  this 
monument,  was  a  true  child  of  the  Egyptian  'age  of  chivalry'  which 
did  not  close  until  the  reign  of  AmenhotepIV.,  the  sun- worshipper. 
Her  name   will  frequently  be  met  with  again,   especially  in  her 
terrace-temple  at  Der  el-bahri  (p.  TiS).     She  was  the  half-sister 
of   two   kings   (Tutmes    II.    and    Tutmes   III.),    and  was    named 
queen  by  her  father  Tutmes  I.,  probably  because  her  mother  was 
of  purer  royal  blood  than  the  mother  of  her  half-brothers.     After 
her  father's  death  she  reigned  in  her  own  name  along  with  Tut- 
mes II.,  whom  she  married,  and  on  her  husband's  decease  she  ruled 
on  behalf  of  Tutmes  III.,  who  appears  also  to  have  been  her  son- 
in-law.     Masculine  in  disposition,  she  carried  on  important  wars 
and  reared  large  buildings.    The  less  energetic  Tutmes  II.  yielded 
to  the  guardianship  of  his  sister  and  wife,  but  Tutmes  III.  appears 
to  have"  early  compelled  her  to  relinquish  to  him  the  crown  of  Lower 
E?ypt.     After  her  death  he  caused  her  name  to  be  chiselled  out  in 
some  places  and  to  be  replaced  by  his  own  in  others  —  an  instance 
of  the  irreverent  disfigurement  of  monuments  only  too   common 
in   ancient  Egypt.     Hatasu  Khnumt-Amen,    the   royal  Amazon, 
caused  herself  to  be  represented  with  the  ornaments  of  the  male 
Pharaohs,  and  even  with  a  beard.    The  beautifully  carved  central 
inscription,  formerly  inlaid  with  electrum  or  silver-gilt,  contains 
her  name  alone :  though  she  permitted  her  brothers  name  to  appear 
at  the  sides.  Later  usurpers  have  not  entirely  spared  even  this  noble 
monument.    The  side-inscriptions  contain  short  sentences  with  the 
formulae  usually  employed  for  the  presentation  of  gifts  and  the 
bestowing  of  the  blessings  of  life,    while  the  central-inscriptions 
refer  to  the  dedication  of  the  obelisks.  One  of  the  inscriptions  is  as 
follows  :  'The  mistress  of  the  diadems,  whose  years  do  not  wither 
(literally  'are  green  or  fresh'),  the  victory-bringing  Horus,  etc.,  Ha- 
tasu, erected  this  as  a  monument  to  her  father  Ammon,  the  lord  of 
the  thrones  of  both  lands,   while  she  reared  two  obelisks  to  him  in 
front  of  the  pylon  of  Ammon  Arsaphes,  adorned  ^^^th  statues,  and 
inlaid  it  with  a  profusion  of  electrum  (silver-gilt),  in  order  that  it 
might  shine  over  both  lands  like  the  sun's  disc.    Never  since  the 

+  The  tallest  known  obelisk  is  th.it  in  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  La- 
teran  at  Rome,  which  is  105  ft.  high.  TUe  other  obelisks  at  Rome  are 
smaller  than  the  one  in  the  text. 
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creation  of  the  world  has  anything  been  made  like  -what  has  been 
erected  by  the  child  of  the  sun  Khnumt-Amen  Hatasu,  who  bestows 
life,  eternal  like  the  sun'.  The  queen  is  uniformly  referred  to  by  the 
feminine  pronoun,  though  she  is  represented  as  a  man  and  named  'a 
son  of  the  sun'.  On  the  rectangular  base  of  the  obelisk  it  is  recorded 
(N.  side)  that  the  queen  erected  it  in  seven  months  in  the  16th  and 
17th  years  of  her  reign,  and  (E.  side)  that  it  was  overlaid  with  gold, 
that  the  queen  herself  weighed  out  the  necessary  gold  in  sacks  and 
bars,  so  that  (S.  side)  the  people  on  both  banks  beheld  it  glittering 
at  sunrise.  —  The  obelisks  are  enclosed  by  a  rectangular  granite 
wall,  12-15  ft.  in  height. 

As  we  proceed  towards  the  E.,  we  pass  another  Pylon  (PI.  V), 
now  completely  ruined,  and  enter  a  Second  Colonnade,  with  Osiris- 
flgures  representing  Tutmes  I.  In  each  of  the  spaces  to  the  right 
and  left  are  five  pairs  of  columns.  Between  them  was  a  central 
space  enclosed  by  Tutmes,  with  two  of  the  Osiris-statues  embedded 
in  the  wall.  An  inscription  informs  us  that  this  surrounding  wall 
was  raised  by  Tutmes  III.  to  cover  the  monuments  of  his  father 
Tutmes  I.,  'so  that  the  monuments  of  his  father  Usertesen  (12th 
Dyn.)  and  the  monuments  of  his  fathers,  kings  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  should  not  be  seen  in  presence  of  his  own'. 

On  the  walls  of  this  narrow  room,  and  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  gateway  with  granite  pUlars  which  forms  the  opening  of  Pylon  Y, 
are  the  name-labels  of  the  peoples  conquered  by  Tutmes  III.  The 
S.  peoples  are  named  on  the  right:  'List  of  the  S.  lands,  of  the 
Anu  Kenes  from  Khent-hun-nefer.  defeated  by  His  Majesty,  he 
wrought  havoc  among  them,  their  multitude  is  not  known,  he  brought 
all  that  belonged  to  them  as  living  captives  to  Thebes,  to  fill  the 
work-house  of  Ammon-Ra'.  Beneath  are  116  name-rings  of  con- 
quered tribes  of  the  S.  lands ;  first  those  of  Kush  (Ethiopians  :  the 
Cush  of  Scripture),  then  those  of  Punt  (Arabians),  and  lastly  the 
Libu  (Libyans).  On  the  left  are  the  names  of  jN".  peoples,  above 
which  is  an  inscription:  'List  of  the  tribes  of  the  upper  Retennu, 
captured  by  His  Majesty  in  Magda ,  the  miserable  place,  their 
children  brought  by  His  Majesty  as  living  captives  to  the  fortified 
place  in  Apt-asu  (Thebes)  from  his  first  campaign,  as  commanded 
him  by  Ammon,  who  has  led  him  by  good  paths'.  (Two  similar  lists 
of  N.  and  S.  tribes,  one  of  them  being  still  more  complete,  are  to 
be  found  on  Pylon  VIII,  lying  to  the  S. ;  comp.  p.  146.) 

We  now  traverse  a  kind  of  pronaos  and  enter  the  Sanctuary 
(PL  F),  a  chamber  built  of  hard  granite.  The  frequent  repetition 
of  the  name  of  Philip  Aridaeus  on  its  walls  might  lead  one  at  first  to 
suppose  that  this  apartment  is  a  comparatively  recent  structure, 
dating  from  the  reign  of  this  royal  puppet  under  whom  the  power 
was  really  wielded  by  Ptolemy  I.,  son  of  Lagus  (Soter),  But  Philip 
is  here  named  only  as  restorer,  not  as  founder,  and  certain  frag- 
ments of  statues  found  farther  to  the  E.,  afford  a  proof,  as  we  shall 
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see  that  a  temple  must  have  stood  upon  this  spot  even  before  the 
epoch  of  the  Hyksos.  The  building  of  every  temple,  wthout  excep- 
tion began  with  the  construction  of  the  sanctuary;  and  beyond 
doubt,  we  are  here  standing  in  front  of  the  most  ancient  part  ot  the 
entire  temple  of  Ammon.  The  granite  pillars  to  the  right  and  left, 
on  which  a  large  flower-calyx  appears  between  two  smaller  ones, 
also  date  from  Tutmes  III.  Beyond  these  pillars  and  a  small  ante- 
chamber we  reach  the  space  usually  regarded  as  the  Sanctuary.  It  is 
built  entirely  of  pink  granite,  and  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  a 
very  uncommon  arrangement,  althongheasily  explainedm  the  present 
ca^e  fsee  below).  The  front  chamber,  opening  to  the  W.,  is  ly  It. 
long."  the  hinder  one,  opening  to  the  E.,  over  25  ft.  The  roof  has 
been  completely  destroyed;  and  a  slab  of  granite,  leaning  obliquely 
downwards,  seems  as  though  on  the  point  of  faUmg.  The  latter 
was  adorned  with  stars,  and  traces  of  colour  are  seen  both  upon  it 
and  upon  the  walls;  but  the  sculptures  were  never  fully  completed, 
and  the  red  outlines  which  served  as  a  guide  to  the  sculptor  may 
still  be  made  out  here  and  there.  The  holes  in  which  the  door- 
hinges  were  fixed,  still  show  traces  of  verdigris,  a  proof  that  the 
hinges  were  made  of  copper  or  bronze. 

The  entire  double-chamber  and  the  pillars  at  its  entrance  date 
from  the  refgn  of  Tutmes  III.  Mariette  believed,  probably  with 
justice  that  the  actual  sanctuary,  or  at  least  the  original  sanctuary 
of  the  r2th  Dyn.,  lay  behind  ^i.e.  to  the  E.  of)  the  granite  chamber, 
because  that  would  alone  explain  the  opening  at  the  back  of  the 
chamber.  A  stele  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Gizeh  records  that 
the  temple  of  Karnak  was  in  existence  as  early  as  the  close  of  the 
11th  Dyn..  though  then  of  little  importance.  ^\  ilkinson  found  the 
name  of  Amenemha  I.  Ci2th  Dyn.)  on  a  shattered  pedestal  to  the  b. 
of  the  sanctuary;  and  an  inscription  of  the  21st  Dyn.,  discovered  by 
E  de  Rouge'  in  the  southmost  court  of  the  temple  (^in  the  S.E.  angle, 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance  by  the  piUars  )  contains  an  announcement 
by  a  certain  Amenhotep,  chief  priest  under  Ramses  IX.,  that  the 
■sanctuary  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  was  built  in  the  time  of  Lser- 
te=en  I.  and  then  restored  by  himself.  Two  steles  in  the  quarries  of 
Ma'sara  near  Cairo  (Vol.  I.,  p.  405)  record  that  King  Aahmes,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Hyksos ,  caused  stones  to  be  quarried  for  the 
temple  of  Ammon,  in  the  21st  and  22nd  year  of  his  teign.  At  all 
events  the  ancient  sanctuary  stood  near  the  site  of  the  one  now  be- 
fore us,  if  not  actually  on  the  same  spot.  Tutmes  entirely  rebuilt 
it,  providing  it  with  two  doors,  a  peculiarity  commented  upon 
above.  The  W.  entrance  must  have  existed  before  his  time,  for 
It  was  turned  towards  the  portions  of  the  temple  built  by  his 
ancestors.  When  Tutmes,  however,  added  the  large  new  struc- 
ture farther  to  the  E.  fp.  138),  he  connected  it  with  the  more  an- 
cient holy  place,  dividing  the  latter  in  two  and  adding  a  W.  door- 
way, so  that  it  became  the  goal  for  the  processions  from  the  E.,  as 
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well  as  from  the  W. ,  and  even  for  those  advancing  through  the 
series  of  pylons  on  theS.  — It  is  improbable  thatCarabyses  caused 
the  destruction  of  this  'heart'  of  the  worship  of  Ammon,  if  we  may 
use  that  expression,  and  Nectanebus,  who  was  a  mighty  builder 
would  certainly  have  restored  it,  had  it  been  injured.  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  one  of  the  later  Persian 
kings  selected  this  temple  for  destruction  after  some  abortive  in- 
surrection on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians,  in  order  to  punish  the  re- 
bellious province  in  its  most  sensitive  part.  Ptolemy  Soter,  who 
held  the  reins  for  Philip  Aridaeus,  could  have  found  no  easier  way 
to  win  the  hearts  of  his  new  subjects  than  to  restore  the  holy  places 
destroyed  by  the  Persians;  while  to  do  so  was  to  imitate  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  In  this  particular  case  the  work  was  not  difficult, 
for  though  new  sculptures  had  to  be  provided  for  the  adytum,  its 
walls  were  for  the  most  part  still  standing.  In  the  dedication- 
inscription  in  the  interior  of  the  sanctirary,  Philip  records  merely 
that  he  had  restored  with  granite  the  sanctuary  which  was  falling 
to  ruin ,  'which  was  built  in  the  time  of  Tutmes  III.,  king  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt' ;  and  a  fragment  of  the  older  structure, 
bearing  on  its  upper  side  a  representation  of  Tutmes  offering  gifts 
to  Ammon  Generator,  was  used  as  a  ceiling-slab  in  the  restoration. 

The  inscriptions  and  carvings  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  the  first 
chamber  are  neither  imposing  nor  specially  interesting.  They  still 
exhibit  traces  of  colour,  especially  of  the  blue  pigment,  which  was 
lavishly  used  to  make  the  figures  stand  out  more  distinctly  from 
the  reddish  stone.  Ammon  in  both  his  main  characters  (Ammon 
Generator  and  Ammon  king  of  the  gods)  receives  the  homage  of 
Philip,  or  rather  of  the  representative  of  the  royal  house  of  Macedon, 
for  it  is  certain  that  Philip  never  entered  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Mulh 
of  course  also  appears  with  Ammon,  and  once  is  depicted  as 
embracing  him,  an  absolutely  unique  representation.  The  traveller 
will  see  with  surprise  in  this  sacred  spot  a  representation  of  the 
king,  under  the  auspices  of  Khnum,  catching  birds  with  a  net,  and 
promising  to  bestow  his  booty  upon  Ammon. 

Ihe  Exterior  Walls  of  the  holy  of  holies  are  covered  with  numer- 
ous low  reliefs  and  inscriptions,  not  easily  seen  on  account  of  the 
smoothness  and  polish  of  the  granite.  On  the  right  side  (S. )  the 
Pharaoh  is  in  one  place  sprinkled  with  the  water  of  life  by  Hor  Hut 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  133)  and  Thoth,  and  in  another  receives  from  them  the 
royal  crown.  Elsewhere  we  see  the  boat  of  Ammon  being  brought 
in  solemn  procession  to  the  sanctuary ,  and  the  king  offering  four 
calves  of  different  colours  (perhaps  symbolizing  the  nations  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  over  which  he  watclied  as  shepherd  of 
the  people).  The  inscription  records  that  Ammon-lta,  the  bull  (hus- 
band) of  his  mother,  is  highly  pleased  with  the  beautiful  monument 
which  Philip  has  erected  to  him,  and  that  he  promises  all  kinds  of 
gifts  to  the  king  in  return.    Tlie  foundation-ceremony  is  also  men- 
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tioned  on  tbis  wall;  and  on  the  other  (N.)  we  see  Philip  offering 
to  the  god  of  Thebes  at  a  step-altar.  Various  nomes  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  took  place  in  this  ceremony.  Mention  should  be  made 
of  a  large  flabellum  or  feather-screen,  which  appears  toconceal  the 
figure  of  Amnion,  i.e.  the  hidden,  the  veiled.  This  symbolically 
indicates  that  the  deeper  conception  of  the  essence  of  the  god  must 
remain  hidden  from  the  uninitiated. 

Around  the  sanctuary  lay  a  number  of  apartments  (now  all 
more  or  less  destroyed)  in  which  later  kings,  such  as  Seti  II., 
Shesheuk,  and  the  Ethiopians  Sabako  and  Taharka,  have  inscribed 
their  names.  The  last  placed  their  inscriptions  upon  walls  which 
had  been  built  much  earlier,  at  the  latest  under  Tutmes  III.  The 
last-named  great  warrior  and  builder  caused  a  list  of  his  acquisi- 
tions through  war  to  be  carved  near  the  holy  of  holies,  and  this  has 
proved  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  history  of  his  times.  Part  of 
this  inscription  was  taken  to  Paris;  what  remains  at  Karnak  is 
much  injured,  though  still  quite  legible.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
passage  to  the  N.  of  the  sanctuary  (Pl.i),  where  it  begins  at  the  E. 
end,  is  continued  beyoiid  the  door,  and  then  at  the  point  where  the 
wall  recedes  to  the  W.  First  copied  by  Lepsius,  it  has  been  trans- 
lated by  S.  Birch  and  H.  Brugsch  and  several  others,  but  it  is  too 
long  to  allow  of  more  than  an  extract  being  here  given. 

Statement  of  the  Acquisitions  of  Tutmes  III.  The  first  lines  below, 
half  destroyed,  contain  the  royal  commands  to  undertake  the  placing  of 
the  inscription.  In  the  month  Pharmuthi  (the  day  is  broken  ofl)  of  the 
22ud  year  of  his  reign  the  first  campaign  was  undertaken,  from  Zar 
(Tanis).  (The  victorious  king  on  his  return  in  the  following  year  seems 
to  have  got  rid  of  the  guardianship  of  his  sister  Hatasu.)  The  march  of 
the  Egyptian  army  leads  at  first  through  well-known  towns,  as  the  fortress 
of  the  land  of  Sharohanu  (Sharon),  which  begins  at  Jeraza  (.Jericho  V),  etc. 
On  the  4th  day  of  the  month  Pakhon,  in  his  23rd  year,  the  king  encamped 
before  the  fortress  of  Gazatu  (Gaza?),  and  entered  it  in  triumph  on  the 
5th.  He  brought  the  accursed  prince  thereof  to  ruin,  that  he  might 
extend  the  borders  of  Egypt  according  to  the  commands  of  his  father 
Ammou.  On  the  16th  Pakhon  in  the  same  year  (23rd)  he  proceeded 
against  the  fortress  Ihem,  for  the  prince  of  Katesh  had  marched  to  Magda 
(Megiddo),  for  the  defence  of  which  the  princes  from  the  river  of  Egypt 
(Wadi  el  'Arish)  to  Mesopotamia  had  united  themselves  together,  and 
among  them  the  Khar  (Syrians)  and  Katu  (Oalilaans),  on  horseback  and 
on  foot  ....  There  was  a  choice  of  two  ways,  and  the  king  chose  that 
via  Aaluna  (AjalonV).  On  the  18th  Pakhon  of  the  23rd  year,  the  king 
encamped  before  the  fortress  of  Aaluna,  near  which  there  must  have  been 
a  navigable  river  as  Tutmes  made  nsc  of  one.  The  army  proceeded 
through  the  valley  of  Aaluna  and  at  the  seventh  (i.e.  an  auspicious)  hour 
reached  the  bank  "of  the  brook  of  Kina  (Kanah)  to  the  S.  of  Megiddo. 

Here  the  king  pitched  his  tent  and  delivered  an  inspiriting  speech  to 
bis  troops.  The  fesiival  of  the  new  moon,  which  was  also  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  coronation,  was  celebrated  on  the  21st  Pakhon.  The  king 
mounted  his  chariot,  which  was  richly  adorned  wiih  silvergilt,  and  in 
his  war- harness  jresembling  Horus,  Meutu  ,  the  god  of  battles ,  and  his 
father  Ammon,  drew  up  his  troops  in  two  wings  and  a  centre,  which  he 
himself  commanded.  The  liattle  began  in  the  plain  of  Megiddo  and  the 
enemy  was  defeated.  Their  horses  were  taken ,  and  their  golden  chariots 
with  "silver  wiirk,  etc.  The  prince  of  Katesh  and  the  prince  of  Megiddo 
were  drawn  up  into  the  forlress  by  their  gannenis    and  s<i  escaped,  while 
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the  Egyptian  soldiers  fell  upon  the  goods  that  were  left  behind, 
hootv  was  captured:  and  the  slaughtered  enemies  'lay  in  heaps,  lik 
upon  the  shore'.  The  hostile  camp  was  taken,  and  Tutraes  built  a  fort 
to  restrain  the  rebellious  city.  The  record  of  these  deeds  was  inscribed 
in  a  leather-roll  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ammon ,  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  are  now  standing.  The  great  ones  of  the  land  came  to  beseech 
mercy  and  to  bring  tribute  of  silver,  gold,  lapis-lazuli ,  and  malachite. 
They"  brought  also  corn  and  wine.  etc.  The  prisoners  numbered  340; 
83  severed  hands  were  reckoned  up  :  and  2041  horses,  191  colts,  and  6  bulls 
were  captured.  The  defeated  also  lost  a  chariot  inlaid  with  gold,  a  golden 
chariot-box  ,  a  chariot  beautifully  inlaid  with  gold  belonging  to  one  of 
the  allied  princes,  and  892  war -chariots  of  their  worthless  warriors,  in 
all  924;  a  beautiful  suit  of  iron  mail  belonging  to  one  of  the  kings,  and 
the  armour  of  the  King  of  Megiddo;  200  other  suits  of  armour,  502  bows, 
and  7  silver -mounted  posts  from  the  roval  tent  of  the  enemy.  —  The 
captured  oxen  numbered  1929,  goats  2(00,  and  sheep  20,500.  Other  pri- 
soners, including  king'  sons,  were  captured  in  different  strong  places,  and 
were  led  along  behind  the  Pharaoh,  to  the  number  of  2503.  Syrian  metal 
vessels,  and  other  metal -work  including  swords,  were  also  among  the 
booty,  to  a  total  weight  of  ilSi  ten  (iO  ket —  iten  z=SyiOZ.).  Of  gold  and 
silver  ware  there  were  966  ten  and  1  ket.  There  was  also  a  .statue ,  the 
head  of  which  was  of  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  and  sesame-wood  (probably  cedarj, 
inlaid  with  gold.  The  vield  of  corn  was  enormous,  amounting  to 
208,000  iena  (1  tena  —  nearly  i  z  bushel)  of  grain ,  'besides  what  was  cut 
down  and  borne  off  bv  the  soldiers  of  the  king\  The  other  details  of  the 
tribute  we  omit.  —  Then  follows  ,  probably  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
a  description  of  the  tribute  brought  to  the  king  in  the  4nth  (24th?)  year 
of  his  reign  from  Syria  and  Assyria  (Assur).  —  The  next  portions  of  the 
inscription  have  been  removed  and  are  now  in  the  Louvre,  having  been 
acquired  partly  by  purchase  (from  the  Salt  Collection  in  1826),  and  partly 
by  eift  to  Prince"  Napoleon  (the  portions  re-excavated  by  Mariette ,  and 
published  by  Lepsius  in  his  Aiiswahl  and  by  Mariette  in  his  Kamak). 
These  refer  to  the  capture  of  the  towns  of  Tanep ,  in  the  5th  campaign 
and  29th  vear  of  the  king's  reign,  and  Aruthut ,  in  the  6th  campaign  and 
30th  vear,"  in  the  land  of  Ruten,  with  the  list  of  the  booty  and  captives, 
includins'the  king's  sons  and  brothers.  They  also  contain  lists  of  booty, 
of  the  31st  vear,  from  the  town  of  An-an-rut  on  the  lake  Nes-ro-an,  and 
of  the  33rd"  vear,  from  the  land  of  Ruten  and  Xaharain  (Mesopotamia) 
with  the  town  of  Xi ;  the  tribute  from  inhabitants  of  Ramenen ,  Sangar 
(with  real  and  artificial  lapis-lazuli),  of  the  Kheta,  Punt,  of  the  34th  year 
from  the  land  of  Zahi ,  captured  towns ,  horses ,  chariots ,  golden  uten- 
sils, etc.,  also  from  the  king  of  Ruten.  Asebi  (Cyprus)  and  Kush  had  also 
to  pav  a  high  tribute,  the  latter  chiefly  in  gold.  In  the  35th  year,  in  his 
10th  campaign,  the  king  met  and  defeated  the  Assyrian  army  near  Ariana. 
The  records  of  the  remaining  campaiens  and  the  lists  of  booty  are  still 
in  their  original  position.  The  13th  "expedition  (3Sth  year)  was  against 
the  town  of  Anaugas .  and  was  followed  by  tribute  from  Zahi ,  Asebi, 
Arirekh,  Punt,  and  "^''awat  (to  the  S.  of  Egypt) ;  the  14th  campaign 
(39th  vear),  asainst  the  Shasu  and  Ruten,  was  marked  by  the  destruction 
of  the"t'iwns  of  Arantu  and  Tunep.  Finally  appears  the  command  to  erect 
a  memorial  tablet  of  all  these  victories. 

In  the  same  corridor  as  the  above  inscriptions ,  appear  repre- 
sentations of  the  gifts  presented  to  the  temple  by  Tutmes  III., 
including  the  two  obelisks  mentioned  at  p.  133. 

2.  Large  Building  of  Tutmes  HI. 
Continning  onr  progress  still  towards  the  E.  beyond  the  sanc- 
tuary,  we  reach  first  a  flat  open  space  (PI.  G),  about    80  paces 
wide,  in   which,   immediately  behind   the  sanctuary,    are  a  few 
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scanty  relics  of  the  earliest  recognizable  buildings  of  the  temple  of 
the  12th  Dynasty.  Farther  on,  in  the  axis  of  the  sanctuary,  are  two 
square  granite  bases,  one  behind  the  other,  being  the  relics  of 
sixteen-sided  columns,  with  the  name  of  Usertesen  I.  A  little 
farther  to  the  E.  is  the  doorway  of  the  — 

Great  Colonnade  of  TutmesIII.(Pl.  H).  The  reports  of  the  mili- 
tary success  of  this  prince,  which  we  have  just  perused,  telling  us  of  the 
enormous  wealth  at  his  disposal,  and  still  more  the  reverence  which 
we  see  him  paying  to  Ammon  at  every  turn ,  prepare  us  to  hud  in 
this  temple  some  important  building  reared  by  him  to  his  divine 
patron.  The  space  to  the  W.  of  the  ancient  sanctuary  had  already 
been  occupied  by  the  edifices  of  his  ancestors,  so  that,  as  his  new 
building  was  also  to  maintain  connection  with  the  holy  place,  he 
was  forced  to  build  on  the  site  to  the  E.  ^Ve  have  already  seen 
how,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  he  provided  the  sacred  granite- 
chamber  with  a  second  doorway  (opening  to  the  E.).  The  form  and 
appearance  of  the  courts  and  chambers  that  lay  between  the  sanc- 
tuary and  the  colonnade  cannot  now  be  determined,  for  they  have 
been  utterly  destroyed.  The  ancient  holy  place  built  by  the  kings 
of  the  12th  Dyn.  was  probably  surrounded  by  two  concentric  walls, 
separated  by  an  archway  or  passage.  The  colonnaded  hall,  which 
we  enter  by  the  central  door,  is  144  ft.  wide  and  52ft.  deep.  The 
roof  was  supported  by  20  columns  in  two  rows  ;  while  32  square  pil- 
lars (14  at  the  sides,  4  at  (he  ends)  formed  four  galleries  with  the 
walls  of  the  hall.  The  pillars,  though  not  so  tall  as  the  columns,  were 
of  the  same  height  as  the  walls,  and  with  the  latter  supported  the 
roofing  slabs.  As  the  middle  of  the  hall  was  also  roofed,  a  small 
wall,  with  sloping  exterior  and  decorated  with  the  astragal  and  con- 
cave cornice,  rose  from  the  roof  above  the  pillars  and  walls  to  the 
height  of  the  columns  in  the  centre.  There  was  thus  formed  a  kind 
of  clerestory,  which  was  provided  with  rectangular  windows,  broader 
than  they  were  high,  in  order  to  admit  light  to  the  hall.  The  central 
columns  belong  to  a  peculiar  order ,  the  various  parts  of  which  on 
the  shaft  and  capital  were  indicated  only  by  painting.  They  have 
received  the  name  of  ^inverted  calyx-capitals',  because  the  bells  or 
calyces  were  placed  inverted  on  the  smooth  shafts,  which  were 
painted  a  dark  red  and  adorned  with  vertical  inscriptions,  recalling 
the  similar  decoration  of  the  central  panels  of  the  fluted  polygonal 
columns.  As  the  edge  of  the  flower-calyx  rested  upon  the  end  of  the 
shaft,  the  latter  expanded  at  the  top,  with  some  abruptness;  and 
the  annuli  had  in  consequence  to  be  placed  somewhat  low  down 
on  the  cylindrical  shaft  (below  the  beginning  of  the  expansion), 
to  save  them  from  the  appearance  of  slipping  down.  The  capitals 
are  adonied  with  calyx-  or  marsh-plants,  the  tips  of  which,  of  course, 
point  downwards.  In  place  of  the  fruit-germ .  these  inverted  ca- 
lyces support  somewhat  lofty  abaci,  on  which  rests  an  architrave 
adorned  with  line  hieroglyphics.     The  fourth  abacus  on  the  E.  side 
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(now  iu  tlie  Louyie)  bears  on  its  N.  side  an  inscription  of  the  king 
Takelut.  The  method  of  uniting  capital  and  shaft  gives  evidence 
of  genuine  artistic  feeling:  but  the  general  effect  of  this  style  of 
column  was  unattractive,  and  after  its  employment  here  it  found  no 
admirers  and  was  given  up.  —  This  hall  contains  no  inscriptions 
of  general  interest.  The  hieroglyphic  characters  on  the  architrave 
are  carved  in  the  large  and  handsome  style  of  the  18th  Dyn.,  but 
they  merely  announce  in  the  usual  formal  way  that  Tutmes  III. 
built  the  hall  of  line  limestone  and  sandstone  in  honour  of  his 
father  Ammon. 

The  S.  part  of  the  rear -wall  of  this  hall  in  adjoined  by  a 
chamber  in  which  seven  well-made  polygonal  columns  are  still 
standing.  Two  small  doorways  lead  from  the  centre  of  the  colon- 
naded hall  into  a  Sanctuary  (PI.  I),  on  the  front  of  which  the  name 
Alexander  may  be  read.  This,  however,  does  not  refer  to  the  great 
conqueror  of  Darius,  but  to  his  and  Koxana's  son,  Alexander  II., 
a  royal  puppet  for  whom  Ptolemy  I.  Soter  ruled.  Another  inscrip- 
tion informs  us  that  Tutmes  built  this  sanctuary  also.  The  latter 
was  probably  used  for  special  cults,  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
granite  room  of  Philip  Aridaeus  (p.  134)  must  be  regarded  as  the 
holy  of  holies  proper,  even  for  this  temple.  The  colours  on  the 
walls  of  this  room  are  in  good  preservation.  Iu  spite  of  the  ruins 
and  rubbish  lying  about  here  the  traveller  should  not  omit  to  glance 
into  the  chambers  of  the  rear  colonnaded  hall.  One  of  them  con- 
tains an  interesting  representation.  The  god  Seth  (Vol.  I.,  p.  132; 
here  half  defaced)  of  Nub  (Kom  Ombo)  teaches  Tutmes  II.  to 
shoot  with  the  bow,  while  Horus  instructs  him  in  the  use  of  the 
lance.  The  hostile  twin-brothers  bestow  upon  the  Pharaoh  strength 
to  ^^in  victory,  which  is  symbolized  by  the  vulture  of  victory  hovering 
above  the  group. 

The  Columns  which  are  still  standing  in  the  hinder  portions  of 
the  temple  are  of  interest  as  specimens  of  the  favourite  orders  under 
the  18th  Dynasty.  Near  the  centre  four  beautifully  sculptured  pa- 
pyrus-bud columns  stand  in  a  row  from  E.  to  W.,  and  a  few  paces 
to  the  N.W.  are  two  polygonal  columns  united  by  an  architrave.  In 
Room  Y,  excavated  by  Mariette,  are  some  interesting  representations 
of  animals  and  plants,  which ,  as  the  accompanying  inscriptions 
inform  us,  were  transplanted  from  Retennu  (Assyria)  to  Egypt  by 
Tutmes  III.,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  reign. 

We  now  turn  to  the  S.,  to  the  Side-Building  of  the  temple  of  Tt- 
mes  III.  (PI.  K),  where  there  are  9  chambers  adjoining  each  other, 
each  opening  to  theN.  The  two  at  the  E.  end  are  halls,  each  with  two 
columns  to  support  the  roof,  while  of  the  other  seven  chambers  three 
are  completely  ruined.  Opposite  the  westernmost  of  these  lay  the 
chamber  which  contained  the  celebrated  Karnak  Tablet  of  the 
Kings  (Vol.  I.,  p.  85),  transferred  to  Paris  by  Prisse  d' Avenues 
and   now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Rationale.     Only   about  40  of  the 
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60  cartouches  which  it  iiiclnde<l.  are  now  legible.  Besides  the  cele- 
brated kings  of  the  earliest  dynasties,  the  series  embraces  especially 
the  kines  of  the  11th  Dyn.  (the  Antef)  and  of  the  12th,  13th,  and 
17th  (conquerors  of  the  Hyksos)  Dyn.,  who  all  probably  resided  at 
Thebes.    The  names,  however,  are  not  iii  chronological  order. 

Oaiitting  for  the  present  the  lake  (p.  144)  to  the  S.  of  this  row 
of  chambers,  we  return  to  the  middle  of  the  buUding  and  quit  it 
by  the  eirdle-wall  on  theE.  Immediately  behind  the  wall  Ramses  11. 
built  a  Hall  (PI.  L),  adorned  with  caryatides,  now  completely  ruined. 
About  45  paces  farther  E.,  and  connected  with  this  hall,  is  a  small 
Temple  (PI.  M).  built  by  the  same  Pharaoh,  but  so  ruined  as  to 
present  little  of  interest.  Caryatides  were  employed  here  alsoj'and 
two  papyrus-bud  columns  may  be  mentioned,  on  which  the  place 
of  the  usual  cubical  abaci  is  occupied  by  tolerably  high  fragments 
of  earlier  polygonal  shafts,  utilized  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Arabs 
used  the  fragments  of  Greek  and  Roman  temples.  Beyond  these 
ruins,  and  still  farther  to  the  E.,  is  the  well-preserved  Pylon  VI. 
(62  ft.  high),  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  main  entrance  to  the 
great  temple  of  Ammon  for  those  approaching  from  the  E.  Outside 
it  traces  of  the  girdle-wall  of  the  temple,  built  of  bricks  of  Nile 
clay,  may  still  be  found.  This  eastmost  pylon  has  few  sculptures, 
but  the  inscriptions  indicate  that  it  was  erected  by  Nekht-nebf.  i.e. 
NectanebusII.,  who  had  not  time  to  finish  its  decoration.  Thisprince, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs  during  the  Persian  era  and 
waged  successful  wars,  especially  in  Upper  Egypt  against  the  satraps 
of  the  Asiatic  invaders,  found  both  courage  and  means,  hard  pressed 
and  threatened  as  he  was.  to  erect  important  buildings  not  only 
here  but  also  on  the  island  of  Philae  and  elsewhere.  Thus  the  pylon 
which  limited  the  temple  of  Ammon  to  the  E.  may  be  regarded  as 
a  tangible  proof  of  the  obstinate  independence  of  the  Egyptians.  — 
This  pylon  is  510  yds.  distant  from  the  first  (W.)  pylon. 

If  we  turn  to  the  rigbt  (S.)  outside  the  E.  pylon  of  Xectanebus  II.  we 
soon  reach  a  small  building  bearing  the  cartouches  of  Ramses  III.  and 
Ramses  IV.  To  the  X.  of  the  pylon  lies  a  recently-excavated  small  Temple, 
in  which  occur  the  names  of  Ameniritis,  sister  of  Sahako  I.  (2oth  Dyn.) 
and  consort  of  King  Piankhi,  and  of  their  daughter,  Shep-en-apt,  who 
married  Psammetikh  I.  of  the  26th  Dynasty. 

f.  The  S.  Side  of  the  Temple  of  Ammon. 
We  now  return  towards  the  W.,  re-enter  the  hypostyle  court  of 
the  great  temple  by  the  door  (PI.  d)  mentionedat  p.  127,  traverse 
the  court  from  X.  to  S.  between  the  4th  and  0th  rows  of  columns 
(reckoned  from  the  second  pylon),  and  quit  it  by  the  door  at  PI.  e.  If 
we  turn  and  face  the  outside  of  the  S.  wall  of  the  temple  ,  we  find, 
to  the  left,  representations  of  the  towns  of  Palestine  captwred  by 
Sheshenk  (described  on  p.  123).  and,  to  the  right,  various  military 
representations,  referring  to  the  campaigns  of  Ramses  11.  against 
the  Kheta  (Aram;cans).    The  Epic  of  Peutaur,  referring  to  the  same 
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campaigns,  which  we  have  already  met  with  on  the  pylon  at  Luxor 
(p.  112)  and  which  will  be  mentioned  again  when  we  visit  the 
Ramesseum  (p.  161),  occurs  also  here  in  long  but  not  easily  acces- 
sible lines  of  hieroglyphics.  About  40  ft.  to  the  right  (E.)  of  the 
door  through  which  we  quitted  the  hypostyle,  a  short  wall  projects 
at  right  angles  from  the  wall  of  the  great  temple,  bearing  a  most 
interesting  and  important  inscription,  containing  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
destined  to  put  an  end  to  the  wars  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Asiatics. 

This  is  the  most  ancient  international  treaty  extant  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
as  remarkahle  for  its  contents  as  for  its  form,  which  is  so  conceived  in  the 
essential  points  that  modern  documents  of  a  similar  aim  differ  from  it 
only  in  the  greater  conciseness  of  their  expressions.  The  bottom  of  the 
inscription  is  at  present  concealed  by  rubhish.  The  treaty  is  dated  the 
21st  Tybi  in  the  21st  year  of  King  Ramses  II.  Miamun,  in  the  town  of 
Tanis,  i.e.  the  Ramsestown.  The  Kheta  prince  caused  the  treaty  to  he 
engraved  on  a  silver  table  and  sent  an  ambassador  to  seek  peace.  The 
document  proper,  divided  into  paragraphs  and  translated  by  the  eminent 
French  Egyptologist  F.  Chabas,  begins  as  follows  :  'Formerly  and  for  a 
long  period  the  mighty  king  of  Egypt  and  the  prince  of  the  Kheta  lived 
in  good  understanding  (God  grant  that  hostility  never  again  exist  between 
them).  ^Nevertheless  he  declared  war  against  the  great  king  (Seti  I.)  of 
Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Mautnur,  my  brother,  prince  of  the  Kheta.  But 
from  to-day  and  from  this  day  Khetasar,  prince  of  the  Kheta,  makes  a 
treaty  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  lasting  understanding.  May  Ra,  may  Seth 
lend  them  endurance,  as  well  for  Egypt  as  for  the  land  of  the  Kheta 
(Aramtea),  so  that  hostility  may  never  again  arise  between  them.  —  The 
following  points  were  agreed  upon :  Khetasar,  prince  of  the  Kheta,  unites 
with  Ramses  Jliamun,  the  mighty  king  of  Egypt,  to  cause  to  exist  between 
them  good  peace  and  good  alliance  from  this  day  onwards  forever.  He 
shall  be  allied  with  me,  he  shall  he  at  peace  with  me ;  and  I,  I  shall  be 
allied  with  him,  and  I,  I  shall  be  at  peace  with  him  forever'.  After  a 
brief  historical  retrospect,  the  treaty  goes  on:  The  prince  of  the  Kheta 
will  never  again  invade  Egypt  to  carry  off  anything  whatever  out  of  it, 
and  Ramses  Jliamun,  the  mighty  king  of  Egypt,  will  never  invade  the 
land  of  the  Kheta,  to  carry  off  anything  whatever  out  of  it\  Then,  after 
another  historical  retrospect :  'When  enemies  turn  against  the  land  of 
Kamses  Miamun,  the  mighty  king  of  Egypt,  he  will  send  to  the  prince  of 
the  Kheta  the  message,  'Come  and  unite  thyself  with  my  might  against 
them'.  The  prince  of  the  Kheta  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  king  of  Egypt 
and  will  smite  his  enemies.  If  the  prince  of  the  Kheta  does  not  take  "the 
field  in  person,  he  will  send  his  foot-soldiers  and  war  chariots  to  smite 
the  enemies  of  the  king  of  Egypt  ....  and  vice  versa  (with  repetition 
of  the  above  paragraph).  —  Then  follows  a  remarkable  convention  by 
which  the  parties  to  the  treaty  bind  themselves  not  to  use  force  in  preventing 
skilled  workmen  from  passing  from  one  country  into  the  other.  The  gods 
and  goddesses,  the  Baalim  of  the  land  of  the  Kheta  (translated  'deth'), 
Astarte,  and  a  'thousand'  local  deities,  mountains,  and  rivers  are  invoked 
as  witnesses  by  the  Asiatics,  while  the  Egyptians  invoke  Ammon  Ea,  Seth, 
the  warlike  gods  and  goddesses,  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  Egypt,  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  wind,  and  the  clouds.  These  powers  are 
to  punish  the  breaker  of  the  treaty;  while  to  him  who  keeps  it  they  shall 
grant  life,  to  him  and  to  his  house,  his  estate,  and  his  servants.  Next 
follow  two  remarkable  articles  in  which  the  contracting  parties  bind 
themselves  mutually  to  extradite  criminals  ;  though,  by  a  condition  which 
speaks  highly  for  the  civilization  reached  by  both  nations,  his  crime 
'shall  not  be  permitted  to  raise  itself  against  the  extradited  criminal,  i.e. 
the  criminal  process  against  him  shall  be  suspended,  and  no  harm  shall 
be  done  to  his  hoxise,  or  to  his  wife,  or  to  his  children ;  he  shall 
also    notjbe    punished  in   the   eye,   mouth,    or    foot,    and  moreover   no 
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accusation  of  crime  shall  be  brought  against  him.  The  last  legible  lines 
of  the  inscription  are  as  follows:  'On  the  front  of  the  silver  table  is  the 
figure  of  the  statue  of  Seth,  embracing  the  statue  of  the  prince  of  the  Kheta'. 
The  encircling  inscription  runs:  'O  figure  of  Seth,  king  of  heaven  and 
earth,  grant  that  the  treaty  which  Khetasar,  prince  of  the  Kheta  etc ' 

II.  The  Northern  Buildings. 

A  visit  to  the  ruins  to  the  K.  of  the  ;temple  of  Ammon  need  not 
detain  the  traveller  for  any  long  time,  unless  his  object  be  to  decipher  the 
inscriptions  and  to  gather  from  them  philological  or  historical  information. 
They  are  in  bad  preservation;  and  the  X.E.  group,  the  temple  of  the  war- 
god  Mentu,  is  in  especial  so  completely  ruined  that  it  is  difiicult  to  recon- 
struct its  ground-plan,  although  in  size  it  was  originally  as  large  as  the 
temple  of  Khunsu  (p.  148).  The  traveller  who  has  little  time  at  his 
disposal,  or  who  must  proceed  with  the  steamer,  may  content  himself 
with  a  glance  at  the  great  N.  girdle-wall  of  Nile-bricks,  and  at  the  gate 
of  the  Ptolemies. 

Beginning  at  the  E.  Pylon  of  Nectanebus  (p.  141),  we  skirt  the 
girdle-waU  of  the  great  temple  of  Ammon,  first  to  the  N.  and  then 
to  the  W.  (^left),  until  we  see  upon  the  right  or  iS.  side  of  our  path 
another  girdle-wall  of  Nile-bricks.  Within  this  lies  a  ruined  Temple 
(PI.  N),  the  axis  of  which  lies  S.  W.  and  N.E.  Like  the  N.  pylon  (see 
below)  it  was  dedicated  to  Mentu,  the  god  of  war,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  on  demotic  tiles  (ostraca).  Stretching  N.E.  from  this 
building  is  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  which  we  reach  on  passing 
through  the  door  of  a  well-preserved  pylon.  Little  now  remains  of 
the  temple,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  Amenhotep  III.  of  the 
18th  Dyn.  (who  also  erected  two  obelisks,  as  appears  from  a  frag- 
mentary inscription  found  here),  though  it  was  subsequently  several 
times  enlarged  between  the  reign  of  Ramses  IV.  and  the  epoch  of 
the  Ptolemies,  especially  by  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator.  Ptolemy  II. 
Philadelphus  and  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  have  recorded  their  names 
here,  and  there  is  also  a  stone  bearing  the  name  of  'Ramses'.  The 
earlier  sculptures  and  architectural  fragments  are  of  great  beauty; 
and  columns  with  Hathor  capitals  were  also  employed.  The  above- 
mentioned  Pylon  (PI.  VII),  the  most  N.  part  of  the  edifice  now 
remaining,  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  II.  At  its  foot  is  a  list  of 
nomes,  and  higher  up  are  numerous  other  inscriptions.  The  fellahin 
boys  are  shy  of  accompanying  travellers  to  this  spot  towards  evening, 
as  it  is  said  to  be  haunted  by  an  'Afrit  or  devil.  It  is  called  by  the 
n3.ti\QS  Bab  el- Abul,  or  gate  of  the  negro-slaves,  probably  on  account 
of  some  of  the  representations  on  its  walls. 

From  the  pylon  we  proceed  to  the  S.W.,  passing  the  remains  of 
a  Ptolemaic  temple  (PI.  0),  of  which  the  staircase  is  still  to  be 
seen,  to  another  Temple,  consisting  of  six  smaU  chambers  (PI.  k 
to  p).  The  second  from  the  W.  (PI.  1)  contains  the  name  of  Ame- 
niritis,  with  that  of  her  brother  Sabako.  The  fine  alabaster  statue 
of  the  queen,  now  in  the  museum  at  Gizeh,  was  found  here.  The 
temple  n  shows  the  rare  name  of  Nepherites  (29th  Dyn.);  o  dates 
from  the  22ud  Dynasty.    The  names  of  Taharka,  Osorkon  II.,  and 
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queen  Karomat,  and  on  the  wall  of  the  second  chamber,  of  Take- 
lut  II.  and  his  consort  Koromama,  may  be  read  here.  The  last 
chamber  (PI.  p)  dates  from  Nectanebus  I. 

'•  ■  On  the  other  side  of  the  girdle-wall,  i.e.  over  the  hill,  is  another 
Building  (PI.  P),  erected  by  Tutmes  III.,  but  where  also  are  found 
the  names  of  King  Ilorus,  Sabako,  Taharka,  and  several  of  the  Pto- 
lemies, including  Pliilometor  and  Neos  Dionysus.  This  temple  was 
dedicated  to  Ptah  and  Hathor.,  whose  priests  are  represented.  la  a 
chamber,  which  may  be  described  as  the  Pronaos,  are  traces  of  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  roof,  now  fallen  in.  Here  also  are  two  poly- 
gonal columns,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion, indicate  that  the  erection  of  the  temple  was  begun  under  the 
18th  Dynasty.  As  we  again  approach  the  N.  wall  of  the  hypostyle 
of  the  great  temple  and  the  door  by  which  we  issued  to  view  the 
battle-reliefs  of  Seti  I.  (p.  127),  we  pass,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the 
latter,  two  small  ruined  temples  (PI.  Q)  of  the  26th  Dynasty.  The 
princes  of  this  illustrious  line  were  less  able  to  rear  elaborate  build- 
ings at  Thebes  in  proportion  as  they  devoted  the  means  at  their 
disposal  to  building  magnificent  temples  in  honour  of  the  gods  of 
Memphis  and  still  more  of  Sais,  their  residences  in  Lower  Egypt. 
These  little  temples,  now  surrounded  by  the  ruined  huts  of  a  de- 
serted Arab  village,  were,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  built  by 
Queen  Ankhnes,  who  here  appears  with  Psammetikh  III.  (perhaps 
her  son?)  and  with  her  husband  Aahmes'.  Ankhnes  was  the  daughter 
of  Psammetikh  II.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  and  in  the  doorway 
to  the  left  of  the  smaller  temple  is  the  queen  accompanied  by  her 
young  chamberlain  Sheshonk,  ascion  of  the  Bubastites  of  the  22nd 
Dyn.,  in  whose  veins  flowed  royal  blood.  Nitocris,  wife  of  Psamme- 
tikh II.,  also  appears  in  the  second  doorway  of  the  interior.  Her 
magnificent  sarcophagus  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Gizeh,  while  that 
of  Queen  Ankhnes  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

III.  The  Southera  Buildings. 

The  short  projecting  wall,  on  which  is  the  treaty  mentioned  at 
p.  142,  is  part  of  the  series  of  courts  and  pylons  which  connected 
the  temple  of  Ammon  with  that  of  Muth,  lying  to  the  S.  Before 
inspecting  this  remarkable  part  of  the  great  temple,  we  find  onr  way 
through  the  ruins  to  the  somewhat  more  distant  Lake.  The  Arabs 
name  this  Birket  el-Mallulieh  or  Lake  of  the  Salt-pit,  as  the  water  has 
become  saline  and  undrinkable  through  infiltration.  It  is  known 
that  each  temple  formerly  possessed  a  Sacred  Lake,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  antiquity  the  golden  boat  of  the  god  used  to  float  upon 
the  water  of  this  pond,  kept  pure  aud  fresh.  The  banks  were  an- 
ciently faced  with  hewn  stones,  and  traces  of  these  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  especially  on  the  N.  or  nearest  side,  though 
at  most  points  they  were  covered  by  rubbish  in  the  course  of  ages. 
Between  this  lake  and  the  part  of  the  main  temple  that  enclosed  the 
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granite  sanctuary  (p.  134)  are  a  few  half-niined  chambers  forming 
a  kind  of  annexe  to  the  S.  waU  of  the  temple,  and  partly  constructed 
of  alabaster,  a  substance  rarely  used  for  building.  The  ruins 
nearest  the  lake  date  from  the  reign  of  Tutmes  III.,  those  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  temple-wall  from  the  reign  of  the  Ethiopian 
Taharka.  A  square  apartment,  decorated  with  paintings  of  which 
the  colours  are  still  vivid,  displays  some  curious  deities,  probably 
Ethiopian,  but  only  the  upper  parts  of  the  paintings  are  now  visible. 
We  now  return  to  the  doorway  opening  to  the  S.,  between  the 
third  and  fourth  pylons  (p.  132),  upon  which  is  the  cartouche  of 

Ramses  IX.  0  T  U  Ra  nefer  ka.    To  the  S.W.  of  this  point,  in  an 

irregular  line  and  at  varying  distances  from  each  other,  are  Pylons 
VIII,  IX,  X,  and  XL  From  the  last  of  these  an  avenue  of  sphinxes 
(now' concealed  by  a  small  wood)  stretches  to  the  temple  of  Muth. 
Pylon  XI  is  turned  towards  this  avenue,  but  the  pylons  X,  IX,  and 
VIII,  succeeding  each  other  towards  the  N.,  gradually  effect  the 
transition  to  the  great  temple  of  Ammon  by  their  position  and  the 
angle  they  stand  at  with  reference  to  the  S.  wall  of  the  great  temple ; 
for*^  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Plan,  none  of  them  is  exactly  parallel 
with  that  wall.  The  four  pylons  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
side-waUs  running  at  irregular  angles,  and  thus  enclosing  four 
courts,  which,  however,  are  no  longer  clearly  defined  owing  to  gaps 
in  the'walls.  Through  these  four  gateways  passed  the  ancient  pro- 
cessional route,  which  began  at  the  temple  of  Muth,  in  which  were 
the  statues  of  Sekhet  (p.  148),  and  ended  at  the  temple  of  Ammon 
in  the  space  with  the  two  obelisks  (p.  132),  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  vestibule  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  series  of  four  Courts  between  the  pylons,  which  we  now 
visit,  had  an  ag>rregate  length  of  310  yds.  (not  reckoning  the  sphinx- 
avenue).  It  was  begun  in  the  early  times  of  the  18th  Dyn.  (Tut- 
mes I.),  and  was  afterwards  several  times  enlarged  and  adorned. 
Beginning  at  the  gateway  of  Ramses  IX.  (see  above),  we  have  on 
our  right  the  fragment  of  w^all  (probably  dating  from  Seti  I.)  on 
the  W.  side  of  which  is  the  famous  treaty  (p.  14'2),  and  on  the 
left  the  wall  running  to  meet  Pylon  VIII,  and  probably  dating  like 
that  pylon  from  Tutmes  III.  On  the  front  of  this  latter  wall  king 
Merenptah,  son  of  Ramses  II.,  caused  an  inscription  of  great  inter- 
est to  be  carved. 

From  thi.s  wc  learn  that  the  kin?  victoriously  opposed  the  Libyans 
and  their  allies,  the  islanders  of  the  Jtediterrancan,  whose  later  expeditions 
against  Eevpt  are  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  at  Medinet  Habu  (p.  id). 
Under  his  father  the  E-vptians  had  advanced  into  Asia^;  now,  the  peoples 
to  the  W.  and  N.  of  the  Nile  valley,  the  Libyans  and  Maxyans,  and  with 
thein  Lvcians.  Sardinians,  Sicilians,  Acha;ans,  and  a  tribe  named  Pulesta 
(more  pmbablv  Philistines  than  Pelasgians),  dare  to  invade  the  I)elfa  anrt 
to  dwell  there 'like  previous  kings'  {i.e.  probably  the  Hyksos).  Merenptah 
assembles  an  armv,  and  encouraged  by  a  dream,  defeats  the  allies,  ine 
number  of  the  slain  and  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  booty  are  ae- 
Baeuekek's  Upper^Egypt.  10 
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tailed.  The  triumphant  king  does  not  forget  his  father  Ammon,  in  whose 
temple  he  causes  the  record  of  his  victory  to  be  inscribed. 

Though  Tutmes  III.  erected  Pylon  VIII,  Merenptah  after- 
wards appropriated  it  to  hiiaself.  On  the  side  to  the  left  of  the  be- 
holder the  S.  tribes,  and  on  the  right  side,  the  N.  tribes  are  de- 
picted as  captives,  with  their  name-rings. 

The  lists  seem  to  have  been  edited  three  times.  At  iirst  there  were  on  the 
left  only  47  names,  written  from  left  to  right,  and  <  n  the  right  52  names, 
written  from  right  to  left,  ^ubsequentlv  three  rows,  written  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  were  added  to  the  three  lowest  rows  —  on  the  left  the 
name-rings  48- (0,  71-94,  95-117,  and  on  the  right  the  name-rings  53-74 
75-97,  98-119  —  so  that  117  S.  tribes  and  119^ N.  tribes  were  recorded, 
corresponding  with  the  two  other  Lng  lists  of  tribes  bv  Tutmes  III.  on 
Pylon  M,  in  the  great  temple  of  Ammon,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  Pvlon  VII. 
At  a  still  later  date  fpossibly  not  till  Merenptah's  reign)  162  name-rings 
were  added  at  the  ends  on  the  left  (S.  tribes)  and  240  name-rings  on  the 
ends  on  the  right  (N.  tribes). 

On  the  right  (N.)  end  of  the  N.  vnng  of  Pylon  VIII  is  a  short 
inscription  of  the  "JlstDyn.,  relating  to  the  restoration  of  the  rights 
of  a  Princess  Ramaka.  The  other  ( S.)  side  of  the  pylon  consists  of 
two  portions,  some  distance  apart,  representing  Tutmes  III.  seiz- 
ing prisoners  in  presence  of  Ammon.  On  the  left  (W.  side)  are  the 
N.  tribes,  described  as  the  great  ones  of  the  Eetennu,  of  all  the 
remote  (seta)  lands,  of  the  Fenekhu  (Phcenicians).  On  the  right 
(E.)  side  are  the  peoples  of  the  S.  Before  the  centre  of  the  pylon 
are  remains  of  statues  of  Tutmes  III. 

The  next  court  is  much  smaller  than  the  courts  between  the 
pylons  farther  to  the  S.  The  well-preserved  Second  Pylon  (PI.  IX) 
is  interesting  as  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  entire  building.  It 
was  founded  by  Tutmes  I.,  and  its  gateway  was  provided  with 
inscriptions  by  his  sons,  Tutmes  II.  and  Tutmes  III.  Tut- 
mes I.  is  seen  on  the  N.  side  (left)  worshipping  the  triad  of 
Thebes ;  and  beside  this  representation  is  an  interesting  poetic  in- 
scription (damaged)  extolling  the  might  and  the  victories  of  this 
prince.  Above  is  the  boat  of  Ammon  Ra  borne  by  priests,  in  front 
of  which  is  Tutmes  II.  receiving  the  symbol  of  life  from  the  lion- 
headed  Uarthekau  (the  great  sorceress),  behind  whom  is  the  goddess 
Hathor  of  Denderah,  pouring  water  from  a  vessel.  To  the  left  of  this 
King  Seti  I.  appears  twice  before  Ammon  Ra,  who  is  followed  by 
fifteen  deities  in  three  rows  of  five.  On  the  right  side  of  the  pylon, 
towards  the  top,  is  a  similar  boat,  beneath  which  are  representations 
of  Ramses  III.  Hak  an.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  pylon,  to  the  right, 
is  Amenhotep  II.,  smiting  a  band  of  enemies.  As  this  king  was 
unable  to  complete  the  inscriptions  on  the  left  side,  Seti  I.  took 
advantage  of  the  vacant  space  to  commemorate  his  name.  Four 
Colossi  originally  stood  before  this  pylon.  Those  to  the  right  have 
disappeared,  but  those  still  extant  to  the  left  are  highly  interesting. 
The  huge  yellowish  torso  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  door  has 
the  name  of  Tutmes  II.  on  the  girdle;  and  in  an  inscription  on 
its  back  Tutmes  III.  announces  that  he  erected  the  statue  in  the 
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42nd  year  of  his  reign  in  honour  of  his  father  Tutmes  I.  The 
skill  shown  in  the  working  of  the  sandstone  conglomerate  used  for 
the  statue  is  noteworthy.  Pebbles  as  large  as  bullets  occur  in  the 
stone,  yet  the  surface  has  a  wonderfully  smooth  polish.  The  other 
colossus,  which  belongs  to  Amenhotep  II.,  is  made  of  white  lime- 
stone of  a  fine  grain.  The  head  is  still  in  situ  but  the  face  is  dis- 
figured An  adjoining  Stele,  with  a  much  defaced  inscription,  re- 
cords that  Amenhotep  IT.  led  the  Egyptian  army  as  far  as  Nimveh. 
On  theE.  side  of  Pylon  IX  is  an  invocation  of  some  length  to  Amnion 
from  the  high-priests  Roma  and  Roi,  in  the  reign  of  Seti  II.  On 
the  outside  of  the  E.  waU  between  Pylons  VIII  and  IX  and  on  Py- 
lon IX  next  to  the  small  doorway,  are  inscriptions  by  Amenhotep, 
hi-h  priest  of  Thebes  in  the  time  of  Ramses  IX.  (Neferkara),  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  restoration  of  a  then  ruined  building  that 
had  been  erected  by  Usertesen  I.  (12th  Dyn.j.  Close  to  Pylon  VIII 
is  a  small  Chapel  (PI.  q).  .      ^  .     e      u 

The  next  Pylon  (Pl.X)  has  coUapsed,  leaving  fragments  of  walls 
standing  to  the  extreme  right  and  left,  separated  by  a  saddle-shaped 
depression      From   the  shattered  inscriptions  we  learn  that  King 
Ilorus  founded  this  pylon,  though  Ramses  II.  afterwards  unjustly 
placed  his  own  name  upon  it  and  upon  two  granite  statues  no  longer 
extant    The  names  of  Ramses  IV.  (  Hak  ma  |  and  above  it  Ramses\  I. 
(Nefer  hak  an )  are  also  found,  on  the  horizontal  band  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  pylon.     King  Horus  and  Ramses  VI.  are  represented  on  the 
W  side  of  the  connecting  wall.     The  ruins  are  most  easily  skirted 
on  the  W.  side,  and  beyond  them  is  a  spacious  Court,  bounded  on 
the  S  by  the  Last  Pylon  (PI.  XI).    The  wings  of  this  huge  edifice, 
constructed  of  hewn  sandstone,  have  collapsed,  but  the  central  door- 
way of  granite  is  still  standing.  Four  blocks  of  granite,  on  the  right 
of  the  doorwav  and  facing  the  court,  are  decorated  with  a  Keliet, 
representing  with  remarkable  vivacity  King  Horus  approaching  the 
god  with  two  libation-vessels.     An  inscription  within  the  granite 
portal  informs  us  that  this  king,  who  ruled  at  the  close  of  the  Ibth 
Dyn     built  the  pylon,   using  for  that  purpose  some  hewn  stones 
bearing  the  name  of  Amenhotep  IV.  (Khu-en-aten),   the  strange 
sun-worshipper  whom  we  met  at  Tell  el-Amarnah  (p.  2d).   I  rom  this 
it  has  been   concluded  that  a  building  erected  at  Karnak  by  the 
schismatic  was  destroyed  soon  after  his  death.    In  front  of  the  N. 
side  of  the  pylon  are  two  headless  limestone  colossi.    Ramses  II. 
placed  Jiis  name  upon  these  as  well  as  upon  the  pylon;  and  some 
priests  of  Ammon  of  the  21st  Dyn.  have  also  commemorated  them- 
selves upon  the  latter.  —  On  the  W.  Wall,  uniting  Pylons  XI  and 
X  is  a  representation,    restored   by  Ilorus,   of  the  Sacred  Boat 
of  Ammon,  which  must  have  been  carried  in  solemn  procession 
through  the  series  of  pylons  now  engaging  our  attention.    The  E. 
Wa«,  which  bears  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  King  Horns  con- 
quered Punt  (Arabia),  is  interrupted  by  a  building  (PI.  S)  in  which 
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square  pillars  are  used  in  place  of  the  more  usual  columns.  These 
simple  artistic  forms  themselves  suggest  an  early  origin  for  the 
edifice,  and  the  inscriptions  record  that  it  was  built  by  Amenhotep  II. 
and  III.  A  gallery  is  adjoined  by  a  hall  with  20  pillars,  and  that 
again  by  several  apartments  arranged  in  a  manner  not  elsewhere 
found.  On  several  of  the  pillars,  whose  unadorned  capitals  are 
striking,  the  king  appears  before  Ammon.  It  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  purpose  of  this  building.  It  cannot  have  been  a  palace. 
Perhaps  it  contained  stables  for  the  sacred  animals  of  the  different 
deities,  or  was  the  depository  for  the  sacrificial  gifts  presented  within 
the  first  pylon.  Perhaps  Animon's  guard  of  honour,  which  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  and  which  had  to  watch  over  the  temple  was 
quartered  here  ;  or  it  may  have  been  used  by  the  priests  on  duty  for 
the  day  as  a  temporary  resort.  Various  reasons  prevent  us  from 
regarding  it  as  the  actual  abode  either  of  the  kings  or  of  the  atten- 
dants on  the  gods.  —  To  the  S.  of  Pylon  XI  is  the  base  of  a  Statue 
of  King  Horus,  the  lower  part  of  which  dates  from  Amenhotep  III, 

Beyond  the  pylon,  which  we  skirt  rather  than  pass  through,  is 
the  Avenue  of  Sjihinxes,  bounding  the  processional  route  that  led  to 
the  S.  buildings.  To  the  E.  of  the  avenue  two  Chambers,  painted 
in  bright  colours,  were  excavated  by  Mariette.  They  belong  to  a 
temple  of  Osiris-Ptah,  who  is  here  represented  as  worshipped  by 
Taharka  and  by  Amontanut,  apparently  a  contemporary  king  (the 
Urdamani  of  Assyrian  inscriptions). 

The  avenue  leads  to  the  temple  of  Muth  (see  below),  while  it  is 
connected  by  a  branch  with  the  sphinx-avenue  leading  from  the 
temple  of  Khunsu  to  Luxor  (comp.  p.  116).  In  a  straight  direction 
the  first-mentioned  avenue  is  terminated  by  a  Gate  (PI.  r),  built  by 
the  Ptolemies,  in  the  N.  side  of  a  girdle-wall  enclosing  a  horse-shoe 
shaped  lake.  In  front  of  this  lake  stood  the  Temple  of  Muth  (PI.  T), 
built  by  Amenhotep  III.,  and  now  so  completely  ruined  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  its  original  arrangement.  To  the  right  and 
left  of  the  gate  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (which  bears  a  beautiful 
hymn  to  the  goddess  Muth),  and  both  without  and  within  the  girdle- 
wall,  were  numerous  lion-headed  Figures  of  Sekhet,  many  of  which 
have  already  found  their  way  to  European  museums  (e.g.  at  Turin). 
A  second  gate  bears  the  cartouches  of  Set!  II.  and  Set-nekht.  In  a 
small  Apartment  on  the  E.  side  of  the  temple  is  a  record  of  a  resto- 
ration of  the  temple  by  Mentuemhat,  priest  of  Amnion,  in  the  time 
of  Taharka.  To  the  W.  of  the  horse-shoe  lake  are  the  remains  of  a 
small  Temple  (PI.  U),  built  by  Ramses  III.,  Mho  here  recorded  his 
victory  over  the  land  of  Tahi  and  the  animals  and  other  rich  booty 
which  he  thereby  obtained. 

IV.  The  Temple  of  Khunsu. 

About  150  paces  to  the  W.  of  the  last  pylon  (p.  147)  passed  in 
our  way  towards  the  S. ,  lies  the  beautiful  and  interesting  ^Temple 
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of  Khunsu  (1*1.  V),  tlie  portal  of  which  we  have  already  seen  on  our 
way  from  Luxor  to  the  river-front  of  the  great  temple  of  Ammon. 
An  avenue  of  sphinxes,  approximately  parallel  with  the  above-men- 
tioned avenue  between  Pylon  XI  and  the  temple  of  Math,  leads  to 
the  slender  Ptolemaic  Pylon  XII  and  beyond  it  to  the  temple  of 
Khunsu  proper,  which  lies  a  little  farther  N.  The  temple  is  beauti- 
fully proportioned,  in  many  places  adorned  with  remarkable  care, 
and  in  various  respects  of  great  interest.  It  was  erected  by  Ram- 
ses III.  in  honour  of  Khunsu^  i.e.  the  god  who  represents,  so  to 
speak,  the  youthful  Ammon  in  the  triad  of  Thebes.  Elsewhere,  it 
may  here  be  noted,  Khunsu  is  conceived  of  almost  as  the  moon-god 
(with  the  child's  lock  of  liair  on  his  temple  and  the  crescent-moon 
on  his  head),  and  thus  identified  with  Thoth- Hermes.  Just  as 
Ammon  is  called  the  soul  of  Ra,  so  Khunsu  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
spiritual  quintessence  of  the  earlier  moon-god,  and  may  be  named, 
like  Thoth,  'the  representative  of  the  spirit,  the  ratio  interna  of  all 
things'.  As  Pa  ar  sekher  or  'plan-maker'  he  guides  the  deliberations 
of  mortals,  and  he  becomes  also  the  divine  physician  (Khunm  nefer 
hotep,  'the  good  helper'),  who  considerately  restores  the  sick  to 
health.  Cynocephali,  sacred  to  Khunsu  as  well  as  to  Thoth,  were 
kept  here.  —  In  the  great  Harris  Fiipyrus  Ramses  III.  says  of  this 
temple  :  'I  built  a  house  in  Thebes  for  thy  son  Khunsu,  of  good  hewn 
stone,  of  sandstone,  black  stone,  its  doors  covered  with  gold,  adorned 
with  electrum  like  the  celestial  horizon'.  In  the  same  document  it  is 
named  Pa  (house)  Ramses  hak  an  in  Pa  Klmnsu  with  264  persons; 
and  afterwards  :  'Persons  whom  he  (Ramses III.)  gave  to  Pa  Khunsu 
in  Has  Neferhotep,  Hor  lord  of  the  xoide  heart,  249'.  There  thus 
appear  to  have  been  two  different  temples  erected  to  Khunsu.  The 
inscriptions  inform  us  that  he  had  not  time  to  fluish  tlie  'House 
of  Khunsu',  but  was  obliged  to  leave  later  rulers  to  complete  the 
Peristyle  Court  and  the  Pylon.  The  last  was  erected  by  tlie  priest- 
king  Pinozem,  sou  of  Piankhi,  of  the  21st  Dyn.;  but  Alexander  II. 
is  also  commemorated  in  the  doorway  to  the  peristyle  court.  This 
court  itself  has  on  three  sides  a  double  row  of  papyrus-bud  columns, 
six  ill  each  row.  I'rom  tlie  inscriptions  we  gather  that  after  por- 
tions of  this  building  were  built  by  various  Ramses  of  the  20th  Dyn., 
the  priest-king  Herhor,  predecessor  and  perhaps  grandfather  of  Pino- 
zem, contributed  to  its  decoration.  Most  of  what  we  know  of  the 
kings  of  the  21st  Dyn.  is  derived  from  the  inscriptions  here. 

The  cli>«e  ctinncction  whicli  must  at  that  tiiiir;  have  existed  between 
Asia  aurl  the  Nile  valley  is  proved  by  a  SieU,  found  in  the  temple  of 
Khunsu  and  now  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Rationale  at  Paris.  Upmi 
this  one  of  the  last  kings  of  the  20lh  Dyn.  records  that  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  tributary  prince,  made  her  his  queen,  and  in  order  to  cure 
her  younger  sister  who  was  possessed  by  devils  {i.e.  insane)  sent  lirst  a 
pliysician  and  then  a  statue  of  Khunsu  to  Bekliten.  After  the  healing  god  had 
done  what  was  expected  of  him  ,  the  father-in-law  of  the  Pharoah  detained 
the  statue  until  he  was  warned  in  a  dream  to  send  it  back  to  Egypt  in 
its  sacred  boat. 

The  peristyle  court  is   succeeded  by  a  narrow  Hall,  extending 
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across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  temple  and  having  its  roof  supported 
by  eight  columns  in  two  rows  with  calyx-capitals.  This  was  at  least 
adorned,  if  not  built,  by  Ramses  XIII. ;  while  the  door  bears  the 
cartouche  of  Nekhnebf  I.  The  calyx-capitals  are  comparatively  low 
and  their  edges  are  bent  out  to  a  remarkable  extent.  Beyond  this 
hall  are  the  rooms  of  the  Sanctuary.  Here,  especially  in  the  rooms 
to  the  E.,  are  a  series  of  deeply  carved  inscriptions,  some  of  which 
are  of  great  scientific  importance  though  of  little  general  interest. 
Ramses  IV.  (Hak  ma)  and  Ramses  XIII.  occur  here,  and  several 
Ptolemaic  princes  have  carved  their  names.  Various  Greeks,  of 
late  date,  have  also  left  their  names  in  longer  or  short  inscriptions 
placed  beside  representations  of_^foot-prints  (indicating  that  they 
had  visited  the  spot  as  pilgrims),  a  habit  illustrated  also  at  Philae 
and   elsewhere   (e.g.  Lesbos).     Isis    and  Khunsu  (besides  Thoth) 


were  the  gods  to  whose  shrines  pilgrimages  were  most  frequently 
made  in  search  of  health.  It  is  worth  noting  that  tlie  temple  of 
Khunsu  contains  the  only  representation  of  circumcision  yet  dis- 
covered in  Egypt.  Not  only  Khunsu,  but  also  the  other  gods  of  the 
triad  to  which  he  belonged  were  worshipped  in  this  temple  ;  both 
Muth,  called  'the  great'  and  the  'mistress  of  Ashru',  and  Ammon- 
Ra ,  'lord  of  the  throne  of  both  worlds  in  E.  Thebes ,  ruler  of 
heaven,  and  king  of  all  gods'.  Of  the  dedication -inscriptions, 
which  abound  in  wearisome  profusion  on  the  architraves  and  else- 
where, one,  of  the  time  of  Ramses  XIII.,  will  serve  as  an  example  : 
'The  living  good  god  (i.e.  the  Pharaoh)  raised  this  building  in  the 
house  of  his  father  Khunsu,  the  lord  of  Thebes,  and  built  this  temple 
of  good  limestone  and  sandstone  in  workmanship  for  long  duration'. 

V.  The  Small  Temple  of  Apet. 
The  Temple  of  Apet  (PL  W),  once  occupied  by  Champollion  as 
a  dwelling,  lies  close  to  the  W.  wall  of  the  temple  of  Khunsu.  It 
is  now  used  as  a  depository  for  the  smaller  monuments  found  at 
Karnak,  the  best  of  which  are  periodically  transferred  to  the  Egyp- 
tian museum  at  Gizeh.  Diab  Timsah,  who  lives  opposite  (a  boy 
will  summon  him),  opens  the  temple  on  request.  Among  less  in- 
teresting objects  a  beautifully  executed   torso  of  Tutmes  III.   is 
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preserved  here.  The  roof  of  the  First  Room  is  supported  by  two 
Ptolemaic  columns,  with  llathor-masks  on  the  abacus.  To  the  right 
and  left  of  this  wide  hall  are  two  rooms,  and  behind  are  three 
others,  the  middle  one  of  which  gives  access  to  the  Sanctuary.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  walls  owe  their  origin  to  the  Ptolemies;  the 
earliest,  as  the  de'lication-inscription  also  informs  us,  to  Ptolemy  IX. 
Euergetes  II.,  and  to  Cleopatra,  his  sister  and  wife.  The  pregnant 
hippopotamus-goddess  Apet  was  the  goddess  of  births.  Her  finely 
executed  statue  of  serpentine,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Gizeh.  It  dates  from  the  'JGth  Dy- 
nasty. The  inscriptions  and  representations  refer  largely  to  Osiris, 
whose  birth  was  commemorated  here,  and  to  the  gods  associated 
with  him.  On  the  outside  of  the  temple-wall  and  on  the  walls  ad- 
joining it  are  found  the  names  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  and  the  emperor 
Augustus.  A  list  of  nomes,  also  found  here,  is  unfortunately  much 
damaged.  ^^_ 

Excursion  to  MedamCt,  only  to  be  undertaken  when  there  is  abun- 
dance of  time;  4-5  hrs.  are  necess.iry.  The  site  is  reached  afler  I'/a  hr.'s 
rapid  riding  We  proceed  first  to  the  E.  sphinx-avenue  of  Karnak,  where 
the  road  diverges  to  the  right,  along  a  large  embankment.  It  then  turns 
to  the  left  and'  runs  mostly  along  the  edge  of  ditches,  frequented,  especially 
in  December,  hv  wild  fowl. 

The  Temple  of  Medamiit,  at  one  time  a  large  and  beautiful  edifice,  is 
now  so  completelv  ruined  that  even  its  ground-plan  cannot  be  traced.  The 
village,  a  kind  ot"  suburb  of  Thebes,  w.  s  called  remai<  and  lay  to  the  N. 
of  the  temple.  Month  of  Thebes  was  the  god  chie  ly  worshipped  here,  but 
Buto  (uazi)  and -A pet  were  also  revered.  1  he  erection  of  this  temple  dates 
from  the  time  of  Amenhotep  II.,  of  the  18th  Dynasty.  His  nume  occurs 
on  the  large  granite  pillars  which  are  still  standing  and  which  probably 
formed  part  of  the  Sanctuary.  Numerous  blocks  of  granite  lie  scattered 
around.  The  sanc'uarv  w.s  adjoined  by  a  large  edifice,  lying  approxi- 
mately from  E.  to  W."  Much  farther  to  the  W.  was  a  Pylon,  facing  the 
river,"but  now  destroyed,  leaving  nothing  but  a  heap  of  blocks  of  sand- 
stone. Various  fragmentarv  inscriptions  in  a  good  style  inform  us  that 
it  was  built  bv  ^eti  I.  and'llamses  II.  Under  the  Ptolemies  an  addition 
was  made  to  "the  earlier  temple,  including  the  Colonnade,  which  is  now 
the  most  conspicuous  and  most  interesting  feature  of  the  ruins.  Five 
columns  are  still  standing.  Four  of  these,  on  which  still  rests  the  stone 
architrave,  appear  to  have  bounded  a  now  destroyed  peristyle  court  and 
to  have  formed  the  first  row  ofcobimiis  in  a  hypostyle  hall,  which  cannot 
have  e.>:isted  before  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  The  other  column  is  the 
only  relic  of  the  second  row.  Both  this  and  the  two  bud-columns  (to  the 
left)  in  the  first  row  appear  to  belong  to  the  18th  Dyn.;  the  two  latter 
certainly  did,  for  their  sculptured  shafts  and  capitals  clearly  indicate  that 
the  arti'siic  idea  which  dicta'ed  their  form  still  ret  .ined  a  vigorous 
freshness  at  the  time  of  their  erection.  On  the  other  hand  the  late  ela- 
borate plastic  decoration  of  the  cilyx-capitals  of  the  other  two  columns 
more  to  tbe  right,  the  curious  closing  of  the  intercolumniations  by  means 
of  barrier-like  walls,  half  as  high  as  the  shafts,  and  crowned  with  a  concave 
cornice,  and  ttie  treatment  of  the  doors,  whose  absent  covering  was  merely 
indicated  on  both  sides  by  erections  with  concave  cornices,  would  in  them- 
selves be  proofs  that  the  building  was  not  erected  before  the  epoch  of  the 
Ptolemies,  even  if  the  inscriptions  did  not  contain  the  same  information. 
Bees  have  built  their  nests  in  many  of  the  deep  hieroglyphics  which  com- 
pose the  inscriptions,  but  we  can  still  distinguish  the  names  ot  Ptolemy  IX. 
Euergetes  II..  tlie  captor  and  destroyer  of  Thebes,   and  those  of  Lathyrus 
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and  Auletes.  Antoninus  Pius  bestowed  some  attention  on  the  decoration 
of  this  edifice,  the  picturesque  remains  of  which  show  that  even  in  the  age 
of  the  Ptolemies  the  practice  of  using  ancient  columns  for  new  buildings 
was  well  understood,  a  practice  which  became  very  common  under  the 
Arabs.  The  use  of  other  ancient  fragments  of  buildings  (especially  hewn 
blocks  of  stone)  was  frequent  even  in  very  early  times. 

As  we  return,  we  may  once  more  walk  through  the  temple  ofKarnak, 
a  digression  which  will  not  add  more  than  1/2  hr.  to  the  day's  expedition. 
If  the  traveller  have  made  an  early  start,  he  may  lunch  in  the  hypostyle 
hall  of  Karnak ,  under  the  shadow  of  the  largest  columns  in  the  world, 
where  the  destroyers  of  the  temple  and  previous  travellers  have  provided 
seats  in  the  shape  of  blocks  of  stone. 


B.  THE  WEST  BANK  AT  THEBES. 

Passengers  by  the  three-weeks'  tourist-steamers  devote  the  1st  and  3rd 
(Cook)  or  2nd  and  3rd  (Gaze)  day  of  their  stay  at  Thebes  to  the  West 
Bank;  those  by  the  four-week's  steamers  the  2nd  and  4th  (Cook)  or  3rd 
and  4th  (Gaze)  day;  arranging  in  each  case  to  spend  the  first  day  in  a 
visit  to  the  sepulchral  temple  of  Seti  I.  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  (RR.  19, 
20),  and  the  second  in  visiting  the  Ramesseum,  ShSkh  'Abd  el-Kurnah' 
Der  el-Medineh,  and  Medinet  Habu  (KR.  13-18).  A  difterent  arrangement 
is  recommended  on  p.  102,  for  a  three  day's  stay  at  Thebes,  according  to 
which  the  first  day's  visit  to  the  W.  bank  is  devoted  to  the  Colossi  of 
Memnon,  Medinet  Habu,  Der  el-3Iedineh,  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kurnah  (RR.  12- 
18),  and  the  next  day  to  the  sepulchral  temple  of  Seti  I.'  and  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings  (RR.  19,  20).  If  five  days  are  spent  at  Thebes,  three  should 
be  devoted  to  the  W.  bank,  the  first  being  occupied  bv  the  Colossi  of 
Slemnou,  the  temple  of  Medinet  Habu,  and  Der  el-Mediiieh  (RR.  12,  15, 
17),  the  second  by  the  Ramesseum,  the  tombs  of  ShC-kh  'Abdel-Kurnah, 
the  temple  of  Dir  el-bahri,  etc.  (RR.  13,  18,21),  and  the  third'by  the 
Temple  of  Seti  I.  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  (RR.  19,  20),  with  which 
Cook's  and  Gaze's  tourists  begin. 

The  ensuing  description  follows  the  distribution  of  time  suggested  on 
p.  102  for  a  three  day's  visit  to  Thebes. 

The  following  points  may  be  visited  in  a  single  day  (the  2nd  of  our 
stay  in  Thebes),  though  not  without  considerable  fatigue:  1.  'Colossi  of 
Memnon  ;  2.  "Ramesseum  ;  3.  Tombs  of  Kurnet  Murrai ;  4.  "Medinet  Habu  ; 
5.  Tombs  of  the  tjueens  and  Der  el-lledineh;  6.  Tombs  of  Shekh  'Abd 
el-Kurnah.  A  little  time  may  be  saved  by  beginning  at  the  Ramesseum, 
and  thence  proceeding  to  the  Colossi  of  Memnon,  Medinet  Habu,  etc. ;  but 
it  is  better  to  visit  the  Colossi  first,  for  they  are  at  no  time  so  impressive 
as  when  seen  in  the  early  morning. 

An  ear/^)/  start  should  be  made.  Guides,  donkeys,  etc.,  see  p.  103.  If 
the  dhahabiyeh  has  been  anchored  at  Luxor  and  not  beside  the  W.  bank 
(p.  101),  it  will  be  necessary  to  cross  in  a  boat  to  the  island  opposite 
Luxor.  Donkeys  are  usually  found  here,  but  a  large  partv  is  recommended 
to  order  them  the  night  before.  The  island,  which  is  dotted  with  bushes 
and  at  places  well-cultivated,  is  crossed  in  about  10  min.,  and  the  don- 
keys then  ford  a  shallow  arm  of  the  river.  If  the  river  is  high,  however, 
travellers  must  row  round  the  island.  We  pass  the  village,  pleasantly 
shaded  by  trees,  and  cross  a  very  frail  bridge  over  a  water-course  descend- 
ing to  the  Xile.  On  the  bank  is  a  handsome  farm.  —  A  Ferry  Qj'  piastre) 
also  crosses  from  Luxor  and  lands  its  passengers  a  little  higher  up,  a  con- 
venience if  they  are  bound  for  the  temple  of  Kurnah  and  the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  streets  of  Thebes  with  the  palaces 
and  the  dwellings  of  the  citizens  lay  near  the  great  temple  of  Am- 
mon,  on  the  E.  bank,  between  the  river  and  the  Arabian  moun- 
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tains.  On  the  Went  l><ink  lay  tho  Necropolis  or  City  of  the  Dead, 
connei'ted  with  wliich  were  a  larjre  nuniher  of  temples.  These  latter 
are  calleil  Me.innonid,  because  they  were  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  the  lives  and  deeds  of  the  great  Pharaohs,  and  because  they  were 
regarded  as  the  abodes  of  the  dead  monarchs,  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  within  them  to  the  royal  manes  and  to  the  gods,  to  whom 
the  kings  owed  their  might.  Built  on  the  verge  of  the  necropolis, 
they  stood  in  close  relation  to  the  worship  of  the  dead.  Just  as 
scientific  institutions  etc.  were  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
Serapea  adjoining  the  cemeteries  of  Memphis  and  Alexandria,  so 
the  temples  here  were  adjoined  by  various  other  establishments. 
These  included  libraries,  schools,  dwellings  for  the  priests,  medical 
colleges,  embalming-houses,  stables  and  pastures  for  the  sacred 
animals,  and  lodgings  for  pilgrims,  while  near  the  sacred  ponds  and 
groves  were  entire  streets,  containing  not  only  barracks  for  the 
temple-guards  and  dwellings  for  the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  officials, 
but  also  shops  and  houses  of  private  citizens  who  carried  on  trade 
in  the  various  articles  used  at  burials  or  brought  as  offerings  to  the 
deceased.  The  guild  of  Kolchytes  or  embalmers  is  frequently  men- 
tioned ( especially  at  a  late  date)  as  a  numerous  and  by  no  means 
harmonious  society.  Public  works  of  various  kinds  are  mentioned 
in  the  demotic  and  Greek  commercial  contracts  which  have  been 
found  here  and  are  dated  from  this  place.  Among  these  a  canal,  a 
sacred  lake,  a  large  street,  etc.  are  named.  There  were  many  other 
temples  besides  those  whose  ruins  are  now  traceable,  and  round 
each  were  grouped  houses  of  various  kinds,  so  that  Strabo  and  other 
Greek  writers  were  justified  iii  describing  Thebes  as  sporadically 
inhabited.  The  last-named  reliable  geographer  writes :  'Thebes  is 
now  sporadically  inhabited.  Part  of  it  lies  in  Arabia  (E.  bank  of 
the  Nile),  including  the  city  proper,  and  part  on  the  opposite  bank, 
where  the  Memnonium  is  situated'.  Strabo,  like  all  his  country- 
men, was  especially  attracted  by  the  so-called  Colossi  of  Memnon, 
which  he  considered  as  repaying  in  themselves  the  trouble  of  the 
journey  to  Thebes. 

12.  The  Colossi  of  Memnon. 

The  ^Colossi  of  Memnon,  which  are  vi.^ible  from  a  great  di- 
stance, are  reached  on  donkey-back  in  20-2")  min.  after  crossing 
the  W.  arm  of  the  Nile.  The  route,  wliich  leads  through  well- 
cultivated  lands,  cannot  be  mistaken,  for  the  goal  is  in  view  all  the 
way.  These  two  colossal  statues  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
hand  of  time  and  have  lost  their  artistic  value ,  but  they  still 
exert  all  their  old  attraction  in  virtue  of  the  innumerable  associa- 
tions that  cling  to  them.  They  are  surpassed  in  size  and  in  beauty 
of  material  only  by  the  shattered  colossus  in  the  Uamesseum.  The 
two   immense  Hgurt's  and   the  cubical  thrones   on  which  they  are 
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seated  are  carved  out  of  a  pebbly  and  quartzose  sandstone-con- 
glomerate, of  a  yellowisli-brown  colour  and  very  difficult  to  work. 
The  S.  Colossus  is  in  better  preservation  than  the  N.  one,  but 
there  is  little  difference  between  them  in  point  of  size.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  former,  in  which  the  original  form  is  more  easily  seen, 
are  as  follows:  height  of  the  figure,  52  ft.,  height  of  the  pedestal  on 
which  the  feet  rest,  13  ft,  height  of  the  entire  monument,  64  ft. 
But  when  the  figure  was  adorned  with  the  long-since  vanished 
crown,  the  original  height  may  have  reached  69  ft.  The  legs  from 
the  sole  to  the  knee  measure  IQi/a  ft.,  and  each  foot  is  IOV2  ft- 
long.  The  breadth  of  the  shoulders  is  193/4  ft. ;  the  middle  finger 
on  one  hand  is  41/2  ft-  long;  and  the  arm  from  the  tip  of  the 
finger  to  the  elbow  measures  151/2  ft.  The  entire  colossus,  includ- 
ing the  throne  and  pedestal,  weighs  1175  tons. 

Both  statues  face  E.S.E.  and  stand  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Nile 
though  they  are  no  longer  perpendicular,  as  one  inclines  a  little  towards 
the  other  and  both  are  canted  slightly  backwards.  The  S.  colossus  is  a 
little  m  front  of  the  N.  one,  from  which  it  is  '22  paces  distant.  Both  are 
seamed  with  cracks,  and  such  large  fragments  have  fallen  from  them,  that 
one  could  imagine  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  destroy  them  by  fire 
The  Arabs  call  the  N.  colossus  Tama,  the  S.  one  Shama,  and  both  to- 
gether Sttlamdt,  or  'the  greetings',  t 

When  the  Nile  is  at  its  highest,  its  waters  reach  the  soles  of  the  feet 
ot  the  colossi  and  sometimes  the  upper  surface  of  the  pedestal  on  which 
they  rest.  As  this  pedestal  is  13  ft.  high  and  as  the  statues  must  have 
been  beyond  the  reach  of  inundations  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  Lepsius 
IS  correct  in  assuming  from  his  observations  of  the  nilometer  at  Semneh 
(p._  ci42)  that  the  bed  of  the  Nile  at  that  point  must  have  been  considerably 
raised  withm  historical  times.  He  estimates  the  total  rise  at  25  ft  In 
winter,  however,  the  traveller  reaches  the  statues  dry-shod.  These  colossi 
were  not  always  solitary  monuments,  remote  from  all  other  buildings  On 
the  contrary  they  originally  stood  on  either  side  of  a  gigantic  Fylon,  which 
rose  behind  them  and  formed  the  entrance  to  a,  Memnoinum,  of  which  ex- 
tensive relics  still  remain,  though  for  the  most  part  covered  with  earth 
This  temple,  now  completely  annihilated,  was  founded  by  Amenhotep  III 
who  IS  represented  by  the  colossi.  Neither  this  monarch  nor  his  statues' 
have  any  connection  whatever  with  the  Greek  Memnon,  who  was  the  son 
of  Eos  (the  dawn)  and  Tithonus,  became  one  of  the  allies  of  Priam,  and 
slewAntilochus,  the  brave  son  of  Nestor,  for  which  he  was  himself  slain 
by  Achilles.  Homer  mentions  this  Memnon  twice  in  the  Odyssey: 

For  he  thought  in  his  mind  of  the  likeness  of  the  noble  Antilochus' 

Whom  the  lordly  son  of  the  brightening  dawn  slew'. 
And  of  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  it  is  said: 
'No  one  handsomer  than  he  have  I  seen,  next  to  the  godlike  Memnon\ 
This  Memn(in  was  an  Asiatic  hero,  who  is  said  also  to  have  built  the 
fortresses  of  Susa  and  Eebatana.  When  the  Greeks  became  acquainted  with 
the  Nile  valley  and  its  monuments,  they  imagined  that  they  had  found 
sumptuous  buildings  of  the  Homeric  hero  in  the  commemorative  monu- 
ments named  'mennu'  by  the  Egyptians  (p.  55).  The  colossi  before  us 
were  also  called  mennu'  by  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes,  and  soon  came  to 
be  described  by  the  Hellenes  as  statues  of  Memnon,  though  the  Egvptians 
^Z^\  *■%*  '*'^  period  knew  that  they  represented  Amenhotep  III.,  "a  king 
of  the  18th  Dynasty.  Pausanias  was  informed  of  this  fact,  and  Greek  in- 
seriptions  on  the  legs  of  the  statues  also  mention  it.  When  it  afterwards 

+  That  at  least  is   the  present  name.    Lepsius  states  that  they  were 
led  in  his  time  Sanamdt,  or  the  'idols',  which  seems  more  in  keeping 
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became  known  that  the  N.  colossus  emitted  a  musical  note,  at  sunrise,  a 
new  and  beautiful  mvtU  arose  among  the  Greeks  who  were  always  ready 
to  invent  a  lesend  in  order  to  explain  a  fact.  The  hero  of  this  myth  was 
a  Memnon,  hailin','  from  Ethiopia,  who  fell  at  Troy.  Appearing  as  a  stone 
ima-'e  at  Tliebes,  he  greeted  his  mother  Eos  with  a  sweet  and  plaintive 
note"  when  she  appeared  at  dawn.  The  goddess  heard  the  sound,  and  the 
mornin"  dews  are  the  tears  which  she  shed  upon  her  beloved  child. 

The"  enormous  size  of  the  colossi  and  the  legends  that  clustered  round 
them  rendered  them  so  attractive  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  Tacitus 
mentions  them  among  the  chief  marvels  (praecipua  miracula)  of  Egypt; 
and  under  the  Roman  empire  travellers  to  the  Nile  considered  that  the 
object  of  their  journey  was  attained  when  they  had  seen  the  pyramids 
and  heard  the  musical  note  of  Memnon. 

The  Northern  Colossus  is  the  famous  Vocal  Statue  of  Memnon. 
This  is  distinctly  indicated  by  the  effusions  of  early  tourists, 
varying  both  in  length  and  excellence,  which  are  inscribed  on  the 
legs.  The  statue  is  composed  of  two  parts.  The  lower  and  older 
pa'rt  consists  of  a  single  block  of  sandstone-conglomerate,  and 
reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  arm  resting  on  the  knee  and,  behind, 
to  above  the  girdle.  The  upper  part  was  broken  off  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  year  11  B.C.,  and  was  not  restored  until  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Severus,  many  years  later.  The  restoration  was  not  very 
happily  managed,  for  in.stead  of  being  made  out  of  a  single  block, 
the  body  and  head  were  bixilt  up  of  thirteen  blocks  of  common 
sandstone  in  five  courses.  The  care  with  which  the  lower  part  (now 
much  injured)  was  executed  offers  a  great  contrast  to  the  crudeness 
of  this  newer  part.  To  the  right  and  left  and  between  the  legs  stand 
female  statues  leaning  against  the  throne,  representing  the  mother 
and  wife  of  Amenhotep  III.,  Mut  em  ua  and  TU.  On  each  side  of 
the  seat  two  Nile -gods  were  represented  in  sunk  relief,  holding 
papyrus  plants  wound  round  the  symbol  of  the  union  of  Upper  and 

Lower  Egypt  V.    The  inscriptions  on  the  S.  colossus  enable  iis  to 

supply  what  is  here  broken  off;  but  these,  and  the  hieroglyphics  on 
the  back  of  the  statue,  contain  nothing  beyond  the  high-sounding 
titles  of  Amenhotep  III.  and  the  information  that  he  erected  these 
palatial  buildings  and  colossal  statues  of  sandstone  in  honour  of 
his  father  Amnion.  The  king,  whom  we  have  elsewhere  found  men- 
tioned as  a  great  warrior-prince,  is  also  named  a  destroyer  of  for- 
eign peoples,  a  Ilorus  (who  conquered  the  enemies  of  his  father), 
and  the  beloved  of  Ammon. 

After  the  breaking  of  the  colossus  by  the  earthquake  of  27 B.C., 
attention  began  to  bt;  directed  to  the  musical  phenomenon  connected 
•with  it.  Strabo  says:  'Of  two  gigantic  monolithic  statues  situated 
close  to  each  other,  one  is  entire,  while  the  upper  portions  of  the 
other,  from  the  waist  upwards,  are  said  to  have  been  tlirown  down 
by  an  earthquake.  It  is  popularly  believed  that  a  sound,  as  though 
caused  by  a  gentle  blow,  is  heard  once  a  day  proceeding  from  the 
remaining  portion  on  the  throne  and  pedestal.  I  myself,  when  I 
was  on  the  spot  along  with  Aelius  Galiiis  and  numerous  other  friends 
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and  soldiers,  heard  tlie  sound  about  the  first  hour ;  but  I  was  unable 
to  decide  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  base  or  from  the  statue,  or 
indeed  whether  it  was  deliberately  produced  by  one  of  those  stand- 
ing round  the  pedestal.  For  as  I  do  not  know  the  cause,  anything 
appears  to  me  much  more  credible  than  that  the  sound  issued  from 
the  stone  thus  placed'.  Doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  phe- 
nomenon ceased  soon  after  Strabo's  time,  and  while  that  famous 
geographer  mentions  only  an  inarticulate  sound  (-iiocpo?),  Pausanias 
speaks  of  a  musical  note  and  Juvenal  refers  to  the  'resonance  from 
the  magic  strings  of  the  shattered  Memnon'.  By  later  observers  the 
sound  is  compared  to  that  of  a  stroke  upon  metal,  or  even  of  a  trum- 
pet-blast and  of  human  voices  singing.  The  sound  was  heard  only  at 
or  soon  after  sunrise,  though  by  no  means  invariably  then;  and  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  visitors  were  disappointed  of  hearing  it. 
Among  these  was  Septimius  Severus,  who  caused  the  restoration  of 
the  upper  portions,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  propitiate  the  angry  god. 
Thereafter  the  phenomenon  ceased,  and  the  colossus,  abhorred  by 
the  Christians  as  a  pagan  idol,  fell  rapidly  into  oblivion  as  the  new 
religion  spread. 

Letronne  has  proved  that  the  resonance  of  the  stone  is  on  no  account 
to  he  explained  as  a  mere  priestly  trick,  and  in  the  opinion  of  eminent 
physicists,  it  is  perlectly  possible  that  a  hard  resonant  stone,  heated  by 
the  warm  sunlight  suddenly  following  upon  the  cold  nights  in  Egypt 
might  emit  a  sound  in  the  early  morning.  A  similar  phenomenon  has 
,-^J^  °}"*®'"^«'^  elsewhere,  as  by  Professor  Ebers  under  the  porphyry 
chfls  of  the  Smai  mountains,  and  by  the  savants  of  the  French  Expe- 
dition near  the  granite-sanctuary  at  Karnak  and  in  the  granite  quarries 
of  Assuan  (SyeneJ.  An  English  traveller  near  the  Maladetta  in  the  Pyre- 
nees heard  a  sound  issuing  from  the  rocks,  not  unlike  the  note  of  an 
Aeolian  harp,  and  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  natives,  'the  matins  of  the 
damned  ,  seems  to  prove  that  it  was  of  frequent  if  not  regular  occur- 
rence. The  'music-stones'  of  the  ttrinoco  are  well-known.  In  the  Gova 
valley,  to  the  S.  of  Lake  Nyassa,  Livingstone  observed  the  thunderous 
soundof  splitting  stones,  ascribed  by  the  natives  to  the  agency  of  Mohesi 
or  evil  spirits.  And  the  German  consul,  Dr.  Wetzstein,  reports  similar 
phenomena  in  the  volcanic  region  discovered  by  him  to  the  E.  of  Da- 
mascus. Possibly  the  extensive  broken  and  sloping  surface  of  the  colos- 
sus, wet  with  the  dews  of  early  morning,  was  exposed  unusually  directly 
to  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  and  the  famous  sound  mav  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  current  of  air,  generated  by  this  sudden  change  of  temperature 
passing  over  the  rough  and  pebbly  surface.  In  that  case  the  phenomenon 
would  naturally  cease  when  the  upper  part  of  the  ligure  was  replaced. 

The  numerous  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  in  prose  and  verse,  in- 
scribed upon  the  legs  of  the  figure  by  travellers  under  the  Roman  empire, 
are  peculiarly  interesting.  These  are  more  numerous  on  the  left  than  on 
the  right  leg,  and  none  are  beyond  the  reach  of  a  man  standing  at  the 
loot  o_t  the  statue.  The  earliest  were  carved  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  the 
latest  in  those  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  the  most  numer- 
ous (-7)  in  that  of  Hadrian.  Only  one  Egyptian  (who  is  responsible  for 
a  short  demotic  inscription)  is  found  among  these  scribblers,  who  show 
both  more  reverence  for  antiquity  and  more  wit  than  their  modern  represen- 
tatives. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  writings  on  the 
colossus  of  Memnon  are  not  without  scieutilic  value.     Thev  were  for  the 
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famous  snund.  The  oldest  inscription  dates  from  the  11th  year  of  Nero's 
reign.  —  Manv  of  the  great  officials  who  visited  the  marvels  of  Thebes  were 
accompanied  bv  their  wives.  Thus  Lucius  Junius  Calvinus  and  his  wife 
Minicia  Rustica,  in  the  ith  vear  of  Vespasian,  heard  the  phenomenon  at  the 
second  hour,  though  most  other  visitors  heard  it  at  the  morning-hour, 
i.e.  at  or  soon  after  sunrise.  The  colossus  was  frequently  dumb,  in  which 
case  the  visitor  usually  waited  until  a  more  favourable  occasion.  Many 
were  so  struck  with  the  phenomenon  that  thev  were  not  content  till  they 
had  heard  it  three  or  four  times.  Hadrian,  who  journeyed  through  Egypt 
in  130  A.O.,  spent  several  days  here  along  with  his  wife  Sabina  and  a 
large  retinue.  In  his  reign  a  perfect  flood  of  verses  spread  over  the  legs 
of  the  colossus,  most  of  them  bv  the  vain  court-poetess  Balbilla,  the  de- 
scendant of  a  noble  house,  as  she  is  careful  to  mention.  One  of  her 
ell'usious  (on  the  left  leg!  relates  in  16  hexameters,  that  Jlemnon  greeted 
Hadrian,  as  well  as  he'could  (m?  5'jva-ov")  when  he  perceived  the  emperor 
before  sunrise,  but  that  a  clearer  note,  like  that  caused  by  a  blow  on  an 
instrument  of  copper,  was  emitted  at  the  second  hour,  and  that  even  a 
third  sound  was  heard.  Hadrian  greeted  Memnon  as  often,  and  all  the 
world  could  see  how  dear  the  emperor  was  to  the  god. 
'Balbilla,  bv  an  inward  impulse  stirred" 
'Has  writteia  all  she  saw  and  all  she  heard', 
r.y  far  the  best  verses  are  those  on  the  front  of  the  pedestal  by  .4s- 
ki.iii<n!oivs.  who  calls  himself  imperial  procurator  and  poet.  They  may 
be  translated  as  follows :  —  r  j   •     ■> 

'Sea-born  Thetis,  learn  that  Memnon  suffered  never  pangs  of  dying  .^ 
'Still,  whore  Libvan  mountains  rise,  sounds  the  voice  of  his  loud  crying  — 
'(■Mountains  which  the  ^Tile-stream,  laving,  parts  from  Thebes,  the  hun- 
dred-gated)' — 
'When  he  glows,  through  rays  maternal  with  warm  light  illuminated'. 
'But  thy  son  who,  never-sated,  dreadful  battle  still  was  seeking', 
'Dumb  In  Trov  and  Thessalv,  rests  now,  never  speaking'. 
On  the  right'  leg  of  the  colossus  is  a  curious  'Homeric'  poem,  inscribed 
by  a  certain  Areiei:,  and  made  up  of  four  lines  from   the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, pieced  together  bv  the  poet  so  as  to  express  his  meaning: 
'Alas,  a  mightv' wonder  I  there  behold  with  mine  eyes' 

(II.  xiii,  99) 
'Trulv  a  god  is  here,  a  noble  inhabitant  of  heaven'.' 

(Od.  xix,  40) 
'Loud  he  raises  his  voice,  and  stays  the  assembled  multitude'. 

(Od.  xxiv,  530) 
'Never  could  a  mortal  man  accomplish  such  a  thing  as  this'. 

(Od.  xvi,  196). 

Tho  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colossi  are  unimportant. 
About  3  min.  beyond  them  is  another  Statue  of  great  size,  now, 
however,  almost  completely  covered  by  arable  land.  Farther  to  the 
N.W.  are  very  numerous  smaller  statues.  The  ruined  Amenophium, 
at  the  gates  of  which  the  above-mentioned  statues  stood,  has  left  an 
important  memorial  in  the  shape  of  a  conspicuous  colossal  Sand- 
atone  Stele,  erected  by  Amenhotep  III.  It  now  has  its  broadest 
surface  uppermost,  and  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics  in  the  grand 
style,  which,  with  the  representations,  refer  to  the  dedication  of  the 
temple.  In  the  rounded  pediment  the  Pharaoh  appears  receiving 
tho  symbol  of  life  from  Amnion  on  the  right,  and  from  Sokar-Osiris 
on  the  left ;  above  are  the  winged  sun-disc  and  the  name  of  Amen- 
hotep III.  Behind  the  Pharaoh  in  each  case  is  his  consort  Tti, 
adorned  with  the  feather-crown.  The  first  line  of  the  inscription 
contains  the  pompous  titles  of  the  king;  the  second begius  as  follows: 
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'He  speaks  :  come  to  me  Ammon  Ra,  lord  of  the  throne  of  the  world 
of  E.  Thebes.  Look  upon  thy  dwelling,  which  has  been  prepared 
for  thee  in  the  excellent  site  of  Thebes,  whose  beauty  is  united  with 
the  region  of  the  dead'.  The  inscription  is  continued  in  the  style 
of  a  hymn,  extolling  what  had  been  done  for  this  temple,  and  ex- 
pressing the  god's  approval  of  the  work  that  was  here  dedicated  to 
him.  —  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  stele  are  numerous  blocks 
of  stone  and  architectural  fragments,  which  belonged  to  the  rich 
temple  of  Amenhotep  mentioned  in  the  inscription.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  reconstructing  the  ground-plan  of  this  building,  and 
the  half-burled  sphinx-columns  and  broken  statues  present  little 
interest.  —  Still  farther  to  the  N.W.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan 
mountains,  two  fragments  of  an  ancient  brick-building,  known  as 
A'om  el-Hetan.,  project  like  huge  horns  from  the  ground,  and  at  a 
distance  may  easily  be  taken  for  the  colossi  of  Memnon. 

13,  The  Eamesseum. 

The  ^Barnes seniu,  better  known  as  the  Memnonmm  of  Ramses II., 
lies  about  1/4  tr.  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Kom  el-Hetan.  The  route  skirts 
the  fertile  land,  and  the  ruin  soon  appears  conspicuously  on  our 
right,  as  we  look  towards  the  Libyan  mountains.  We  pass  a  small 
canal  with  a  water-wheel  worked  by  a  buiialo,  which  waters  the 
well-cultivated  fields  near  the  Ramesseum,  as  well  as  a  small  grove 
of  sunt  and  tamarisk-trees  to  the  E.  of  it.  Whether  it  is  approached 
from  the  N.  or  from  the  S.,  the  Ramesseum  presents  a  most  picturesque 
appearance.  As  almost  all  the  side-w'alls  have  fallen,  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  well-proportioned  arrange- 
ment of  this  beautiful  temple  and  to  grasp  its  general  architectural 
idea*  Though  time  has  destroyed  much,  it  is  still  possible  to  realize 
the  form  of  its  main  portions.  —  So  far  as  the  Purpose  of  the  IJames- 
seum  is  concerned,  it  may  be  asserted  with  absolute  certainty  that 
it  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  manes  of  Ramses  II.,  and 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  tomb  of  that  prince,  as  the  chapels 
at  the  entrance  of  the  rock-tombs  of  wealthy  private  citizens  to  the 
adjoining  mummy-shafts  (^Vol  I.,  p.  170).  This  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  position  of  the  monument,  by  the  procession  with  images  of  an- 
cestors at  the  festival  of  the  staircase,  on  the  N.  part  of  the  W.  side 
of  the  second  pylon,  by  the  list  of  the  sons  of  the  Pharaoh,  and  by 
the  ceiling-carvings  in  the  last  rooms  of  this  Memnonium.  Finally 
several  inscriptions  inform  us  that  the  Ramesseum  resembled  the 
temple  which  Ramses  the  Great  vowed  in  gratitude  for  his  rescue 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Kheta  w"ho  had  surrounded  him  (p.  161). 

The  question  has  been  much  discussed  whether  the  Ramesseum  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  To7nb  0/  Osi/tnanduas,  minutely  described  by  Diodorua. 
The  affirmative  view  h;:3  been  stoutly  advocated  by  .loliois  and  Devilliers  in 
the  report  of  the  French  Expedition,  and  is  now  generally  adopted  in  spite 
<if  Letronne's  protest.  It  is  true  that  while  many  points  in  Diodorus's 
description  tally  with  the  Ramesseum  (e.g.  the  colossal  sitting  statues,  the 
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astronomical  representations  etc.),  others  seem  to  apply  much  more  closely 
to  the  temple  at  Jledinct  Hahu,  built  by  Ramsos  11.  who  bore  the  name 
Usermava  mevamon  (Osymandyas)  as  well  as  Ramses  III.  Among  these 
latter  points  are  the  lion-hunt  on  the  Is.  side  of  the  temple,  the  treasury, 
the  severed  limbs,  and  perhaps  also  the  temple-library  (p.  167).  Possibly 
the  explanation  is  that  I'iodorus  wrote  his  description  from  memory  after 
leaving  Thebes  and  mingled  features  of  both  temples  in  his  account. 

The  traveller  will  be  assisted  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  question 
for  himself  by  the  following  main  points  from  the  description  by  Diodo- 
rus.  'At  the  entrance  is  a  pylon  of  coloured  stone  (probably  granite  is 
intended,  though  erroneously),  2  plethra  long  (202  ft.)  and  45  ells  high. 
Then  follows  a" square  peristyle,  with  sides  measuring  4  plethra  (404  ft.). 
The  roof  is  supported,  not  by  columns,  but  by  16  figures  of  living  beings, 
each  carved  in  an  antique  style  out  of  a  single  stone.  The  entire  roof 
is  2  orgyia  (ll'/a  ft.)  broad,  and  is  formed  of  solid  stone,  decorated  with 
stars  on  a  blue  ground.  Beyond  the  peristyle  are  another  entrance  and 
a  pylon,  ditTering  from  the  first  only  in  having  various  figures  carved 
upon  it.  Beside  the  entrance  are  3  monolithic  figures  of  the  Memnon  of 
Syene  (or,  according  to  a  better  reading  'of  stone  from  Syene'').  One  of 
these,  a  sitting  figure,  exceeds  in  size  all  other  statues  in  Egypt ;  at  its 
foot  (footstool)  it  measures  more  than  7  ells.  The  others,  to  the  right 
and  left  respectively  of  the  knees  of  this  statue,  represent  the  sister  and 
mother,  and  are  smaller  than  the  first.  This  work  is  not  only  noteworthy 
for  its  size,  hut  deserves  admiration  also  for  its  artistic  beauty.  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  character  of  the  stone,  in  which  neither  a  crack 
nor  a  flaw  is  to  be  seen  in  spite  of  its  unusual  size.  —  This  pylon  is 
succeeded  by  a  peristyle  court  which  seems  even  more  worthy  of  remark 
than  the  preceding.  It  contains  various  sculptures  carved  in  the  stone, 
representing  the  wars  carried  on  by  him  (i.e.  the  king)  against  the  Bac- 
trians,  who  had  revolted  against  him'.  Biodorus  farther  informs  us  that 
the  army  consisted  of  400,000  foot  soldiers  and  20,fJC0  cavalry,  in  four 
divisions  commanded  by  the  king's  sons.  On  the  first  wall  the  king  was 
represented  storming  a  fortress  surrounded  by  a  river,  and  hurling  himself 
against  the  enemy,  along  with  a  fierce  lion  which  accompanied  him  in 
battle  .  .  .  "In  front  of  the  last  wall  were  two  monolithic  sitting  statues, 
27  ells  in  height,  and  beside  these  were  three  exits  from  the  peristyle,  admitt- 
ing to  a  hypostyle,  which  had  the  form  of  an  odeum  (music-room),  and  was 
2  plethra  (202  ft.)  long  on  each  side".  According  to  Diodorus  this  building 
also  possessed  a  library.  The  last  part  of  the  temple  and  its  upper  story 
are  too  completely  ruined  to  be  satisfactorily  compared  with  the  report 
of  the  Sicilian  geographer. 

We  are  able  to  recognize  the  first  pylon,  the  caryatides  in  the  second 
peristyle  court,  the  largest  colossus  in  Egypt,  the  battle-sculptures  with 
the  lion  and  the  fortress  surrounded  by  water,  the  hypostyle  odeum,  and 
traces  of  the  library.  Diodorus  describes  them  in  tolerably  correct  order, 
hut  as  vaguely  as  hasty  travellers  usually  do  who  are  unable  to  take 
notes  on  the  spot. 

"VVe  enter  the  temple  by  the  most  easterly  of  the  three  extant 
Pylons.  This  was  originally  220  ft.  broad,  but  its  ruined  exterior 
is  now  more  like  a  quarry  than  a  bnihling.  Many  representations 
are  still  recognizable,  though  much  defaced,  on  the  broad  surface 
of  its  W.  Side,  next  the  first  court.  Beginning  our  inspection  with 
the  iY.  Winy  (PL  a),  to  the  extreme  left  (N.E.I  of  the  beholder,  we 
first  notice  the  slender  representations  of  pinnacled  Asiatic  fortresses, 
in  six  rows,  the  two  highest  of  which  have  been  destroyed.  Fourteen 
of  the  original  eighteen  are  still  recognizable,  each  with  an  in- 
scription containing  its  name,  and  in  some  cases  also  the  year  in 
which  it  was  taken  by  Ramses  II.  The  isolated  inscription  at  the 
top,  to  the  left,  is  translated  by  Burton,  Champollion,  and  Brugsch 
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as  follows:  'The  fortress,  captured  by  His  Majesty  in  the  8th  year; 
Shalma  (its  name]".  Lepsiiis  suggests  a  different  translation.  Shalma 
is  perhaps  Salem  (or  possibly  S6X'j(i.a  =  Hierosolyma?).  The  in- 
scription referring  to  the  second  fortress  from  the  top  in  the  third 
row  to  the  right,  reads:  'Fortress  captured  by  His  Majesty  in  the 
land  of  the  Amaur;  Tapur  its  name'.  The  mention  of  Amaur  and 
the  names  of  the  other  fortresses  seem  to  refer  Tapur  to  Palestine 
(a  fortress  on  Mount  Tabor),  in  spite  of  the  natural  temptation  to 
connect  Tapur  with  the  ancient  name  of  the  Tapurs,  a  people 
dwelling  in  the  Margiana  between  Bactria  and  Hyrcania,  and  to 
recall  Diodorus's  statement  that  the  warlike  representations  on  the 
tomb  of  Osymandyas  referred  to  the  campaigns  of  the  builder  against 
the  Bactrians.  Between  the  fortresses  Egyptian  youths  appear 
leading  the  captured  Asiatic  princes,  most  of  whom  are  chained  by 
the  neck,  though  some  of  them  have  their  hands  tied  together 
above  their  heads.  The  conquerors  accelerate  the  steps  of  their 
unhappy  victims  with  staves,  and  in  the  second  row  from  the  foot, 
a  young  officer  is  shown  plucking  the  beard  of  an  aged  Asiatic. 
Farther  to  the  right,  and  reaching  to  the  fallen  and  more  or  less 
severely  injured  summit  of  the  pylon,  are  some  very  varied  military 
representations,  some  of  which  are  unfortunately  much  defaced. 
To  the  right  is  a  realistic  battle-scene.  The  Egyptian  chariots  have 
overwhelmed  those  of  the  Asiatics  ;  and  below  appear  fresh  regiments 
ofJ]gyptian  infantry,  marching  in  step.  Each  soldier  is  armed 
with  a  lance,  a  short  or  curved  sword,  and  a  large  shield.  Before 
every  four  soldiers  is  a  non-commissioned  officer  with  a  staff.  The 
command  to  pitch  the  camp  has  already  been  given,  and  below  and 
to  the  left  of  the  combatants  are  men  and  animals  enjoying  their  well- 
earned  rest.  Weapons  and  booty  lie  in  heaps;  soldiers  are  drinking 
from  leather-bottles  ;  and  others  are  foddering  the  horses  and  asses. 
The  war-chariots  are  drawn  up  in  two  long  lines,  and  the  veterinary 
surgeon  is  operating  with  a  pointed  instrument  on  the  hoof  of  an 
ass.  The  camp-police  are  using  their  staves,  not  in  jest  merely, 
for  beside  a  man  drinking  from  a  wine-skin  are  some  drunken  and 
roystering  soldiers.  Immediately  above  the  horizontal  surface, 
whence  the  broken  part  of  the  pylon  rises  in  steps,  we  see  the  war- 
horses  beside  the  chariots,  and  the  recumbent  fighting-lion  of  the 
Pharaoh  guarding  the  royal  tent.  The  chariots  approach  in  good 
order  like  the  infantry ;  in  the  lowest  row  the  wheels  pass  over 
slaughtered  enemies.  The  five  extant  rows  of  chariots  excellently 
illustrate  the  passage  in  Exodus  xiv,  7 :  'And  he  took  six  hundred 
chariots,  and  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and  captains  over  every  one 
of  them'. 

The  representations  on  the  S.  Half  of  the  W.  side  (PI.  b)  of  the 
first  pylon,  also  representing  scenes  from  the  war  with  the  Kheta, 
are  even  more  realistic.  (Other  similar  scenes  from  the  Kheta 
campaign  are  to  be  seen  on  the  pylon  at  Luxor,  p.  112,  and  in  the 
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temple  of  Abii-Sinibel,  p.  335.)  To  the  left  is  the  storming  of  Katesh, 
a  fortress  on  the  Orontes,  probably  situated  on  an  island  near  Hums 
(Emesa).     Nearer  the  centre,  the  king  hurries  to  the  fight,  with 
bended  bow.    Above  the  rearing  and  spirited  horses  in  his  chariot 
are  the  words:    'The  most  excellent  horse  of  his  majesty  Miamun 
from  the  stable  of  Ramses  II.,  the  beloved  of  Ammon'.    In  the  in- 
scription within  the  bent  bow  the  Pharaoh  is  named  the  beloved  of 
Mentu,  god  of  war.    The  royal  leader  overwhelms  his  foes  with  his 
impetuous  attack  and  hurls  them  with  their  horses   and  chariots 
into  the  stream.     Some  of  the  Egyptians  are  put  to  flight,  and  a 
legion  of  archers  hasten  in  chariots  to  the  aid  of  the  Pharaoh.  Among 
the  slain  are  various  noble  Aramaic  warriors  considered  worthy  of 
being  specially  mentioned,  for  their  names  are  inscribed   above 
them.    One  of  these  was  Khirapasor,  historiographer  of  the  Kheta 
prince,  whose  dead  body  is  represented  beside  the  hind  legs  of  the 
king's  horses,  between  two  lines  of  hieroglyphics.    A  short  12-line 
inscription  in  front  of  the  elaborately  decorated  heads  of  the  king's 
horses  (the  bridle  is  surmounted  with  lion's  heads  and  feathers) 
explains  the  exact  episode  here  depicted.    It  is  the  famous  scene 
that  forms  the  culminating  point  of  the  Epic  ofPentaur,  that  Egyp- 
tian Iliad,  which  we  have  already  met  with  on  the  pylon  at  Luxor 
(p.ll'2)andon  the  S.  wall  of  the  temple  of  Karnak(p.  141).  'He  (i.e. 
Ramses)  halted  and  encamped  to  the  N.W.  of  Katesh.  Then  he  pressed 
against  the  worthless  foe,  the  Kheta.    He  was  alone  and  no  other 
was  with  him.  He  found  himself  surrounded  by  2500  war-chariots, 
etc'   The  escape  of  the  king  from  his  imminent  danger  by  the  help 
of  the  gods  and  his  own  right  arm  forms  the  subject  of  the  epic, 
which  has  been  preserved  not  only  upon  the  walls  of  temples  but 
also  in  a  papyrus-roll.  Its  chief  contents  have  been  given  elsewhere 
(p.  112).    The  relief  before  us  represents  this  eventful  moment  In 
the  warlike  career  of  Ramses,  while  a  repetition  of  the  same  subject 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  second  pylon  and  the  inscription   on  the 
architrave  in  the  second  court  of  the  temple,  inform  us  that  the 
Ilamesseum  was  erected  by  Ramses  II.    as   a   Votive  Building  in 
gratitude  for  his  deliverance  out  of  the  hands  of  2500  enemies. 

To  the  extreme  right,  in  front  of  the  horses  of  the  king,  appears 
first  the  confused  mass  of  men  and  horses  overthrown  by  the  royal 
hero.  Beside  three  Egyptians  who  hold  an  Asiatic  head  downward, 
is  the  inscription:  'The  miserable  lord  of  Khileb  (Khalybon-Aleppo). 
His  soldiers  pull  him  out  of  the  water  into  which  His  Majesty  had 
cast  him".  At  the  end  of  the  relief  the  prince  of  the  Kheta  is  shown 
in  his  chariot,  surrounded  by  unarmed  followers,  with  the  accom- 
panying words  :  'He  stands  still  beside  his  foot-soldiers  and  cavalry. 
His  face  turned  backwards.  Ho  advanced  no  more  into  the  battle 
from  fear  of  His  Majesty,  when  ho  had  seen  His  Majesty'.  —  Here  as 
elsewhere  the  king  and  his  chariot  are  on  a  larger  scale  than  the 
other  figures;  the  Kheta  prince  is  smaller  than  the  Pharaoh  but 
Baedeker's  Upper  Egypt.  11 
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larger  than  the  other  soldiers.  —  The  limestone  blocks  forming  the 
Doorway  of  this  sandstone  pylon  display  various  sculptures  and  in- 
scriptions, the  latter  containing  the  usual  dedicatory  formulae. 
The  Thehan  triad  (Ammon,  Muth,  and  Khuiisu)  and  another  triad 
consisting  of  Ptah,  Sekhet,  and  Hathor  are  among  the  divinities 
which  here  received  sacrifices  and  bestowed  gifts. 

On  entering  the  First  Court  (PI.  A)  we  observe  that  it  had  on 
its  right  and  left  sides  a  double  row  of  columns,  of  which,  however, 
only  a  few  scanty  remains  are  to  be  found  on  the  S.  To  the  W. 
this  spare  is  bounded  by  the  Second  Pylon.,  now  in  ruins.  On  the 
left  (S.)  stood  the  Colossus  of  Eamses  II.  (PI.  d),  the  material  of 
which  was  justly  admired  by  Diodorus  (p.  159),  and  which  really 
may  be  termed  the  hugest  statue  in  P^gypt.  The  remarkable  granite 
statue  (not  sandstone  like  the  colossi  of  Memnon)  was  probably 
floated  down  the  river  on  rafts  from  Assuan  to  Thebes.  It  has  been 
deliberately  destroyed  (apparently,  from  the  marks  at  the  fractures, 
by  means  of  damp  wedges),  though  to  do  so  must  have  cost  its 
enormous  pains.  In  the  time  of  Diodorus,  who  visited  Egypt  about 
60  A.D.,  it  appears  to  have  been  still  uninjured ;  and  we  may  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  it  was  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  edict 
of  Theodosius,  as  one  of  the  principal  pagan  idols.  The  name  of 
Ramses  II.  appears  in  well-preserved  hieroglyphics  on  the  upper 
arm  and  on  the  seat  of  the  statue,  which  lies  close  by  in  shattered 
fragments.  It  cannot  now  bo  put  together,  as  the  inhabitants  of  'Abd 
el-Kurnah  have  broken  off  slabs  of  granite  and  smoothed  them  for 
the  purpose  of  husking  their  corn.  The  face  is  unfortunately  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  remains  (breast,  upper  arm,  one  foot,  etc.) 
still  testify  to  the  care  with  which  this  gigantic  monument  was 
chiselled  and  polished.  The  savants  of  the  French  Expedition  care- 
fully measured  the  various  parts,  as  follows  :  length  of  ear  31/2  ft-i 
surface  of  face  from  ear  to  ear  63/4  ft.,  surface  of  breast  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder  231/3  f*-)  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other  in  a 
straight  line  21 '/o  ft.,  circumference  of  the  arm  at  the  elbow 
171/2  ft.,  diameter  of  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  shoulder 
43/4  ft.,  length  of  the  index  finger  .81/5  ft.,  length  of  the  nail  on  the 
middle  finger  71/2  inches,  breadth  of  ditto  6  inches,  breadth  of  the 
foot  across  the  toes,  41/2  ft.  The  total  height  seems  to  have  been 
571/2  ft.,  and  its  total  weight  over  two  million  pounds. 

Tlie  colossal  liead  of  another  Statue  of  Ramses  II.  was  found  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  temple  farther  back,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  Nile  by 
Belzoni  in  1816,  and  thence  to  Alexandria.  It  is  now  one  of  the  chief 
treasures  in  the  Egyptian  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Second  Peristyle  Court  (PI.  B)  is  in  much  better  pre- 
servation than  the  first  court,  and  is  mentioned  with  its  caryatides 
in  Diodorus's  description  of  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas  (p.  159).  Its 
general  arrangement  is  easily  understood.  On  all  four  sides  were 
colonnades,  those  to  the  right  and  left  (N.  and  S.)  having  two  rows 
of  papyrus-bud  columns  and  that  on  the  E.  (front)  side  pillars  with 
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statues  of  Osiris,  while  on  the  W.  (rear)  side,  the  roof  of  the 
colonnaded  passage  was  supported  by  Osiris-caryatides  (facing  the 
court)  and  papyrus-hud  columns.  The  N.  and  S.  colonnades  have 
almost  completely  disappeared,  but  four  caryatide-pillars  still  stand 
on  the  E.  and  as  many  on  the  W.  Towards  the  W.  end,  in  the 
direction  of  the  entrance  to  the  hypostyle  hall,  afterwards  to  be 
described,  a  number  of  steps  ascend  from  the  pavement  of  the  court 
to  the  doorway.  Standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  second  pylon  and 
looking  westward  through  the  central  door  of  the  hypostyle  hall 
and  through  the  smaller  doorway  in  its  farther  (W.)  side,  we  com- 
mand an  architectural  perspective  of  great  charm.  The  builder  has 
succeeded  in  produiing  the  effect  of  distance  and  size  by  raising 
the  floor-level  of  the  temple  towards  the  W.  and  by  gradually 
diminishing  the  size  of  the  doorways  that  succeed  each  other  in  the 
same  axis. 

In  the  second  court  the  representations  on  the  W.  Wall  of  the 
Second  Pylon  (PL  e),  in  front  of  which  rose  the  E.  row  of  carya- 
tides, are  of  special  interest.  The  S.  side  of  the  wall  has  completely 
collapsed.  In  the  midst  of  the  ruins  project  two  blocks  of  stone, 
which  bear  a  representation  of  the  fortress  of  Katesh,  surrounded 
by  a  blue  stream,!  to  the  right  of  the  beholder  in  the  second  court). 
To  the  extreme  left,  the  Pharaoh,  much  larger  than  the  other 
warriors,  dashes  along  in  his  chariot  witli  his  bow  bent.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  numerous  battle-scenes  that  have 
been  preserved  on  Egyptian  pylons.  The  leaping  lion  beside  the 
king's  chariot  is  part  of  its  adornment  merely,  though  at  the  first 
glance  it  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  king's  battle-companion  prepar- 
ing for  a  mighty  leap.  Diodorus  perhaps  had  this  in  his  mind  when 
he  described  the  relief  of  a  fortress  surrounded  by  water,  and  the 
Pharaoh  dashing  against  the  foe  along  with  a  fierce  lion  that  used 
to  accompany  him  in  battle.  The  Asiatics  fall  before  the  onset  of 
the  king  like  ears  of  corn  before  a  hail-storm.  Huddled  pell-mell 
in  confused  heaps,  pierced  by  arrows  or  trodden  down  by  the  horses, 
the  Khcta  fall  a  prey  to  death.  The  Orontes  flows  by  the  side  of 
the  combatants  and  crowds  of  Kheta  are  hurled  into  it;  warriors, 
horses,  and  chariots  sink  beneath  the  waves.  We  are  irresistibly 
reminded  of  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites,  that  took 
place  only  half  a  century  later.  'Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  host 
hath  he  cast  into  the  sea:  his  chosen  captains  also  are  drowned  in 
the  Red  sea.  The  depths  have  covered  them:  they  sank  into  the 
bottom  as  a  stone'  (Exod.  xv,  4,  6).  Farther  to  the  riglit,  beneath 
the  fortress,  some  soldiers  hold  out  a  rescuing  hand  to  the  drown- 
ing. Everything  indicates  that  we  have  here  a  free  repetition  of 
the  battle-scene  on  the  first  pylon.  The  battle  rages  near  Katesh, 
among  the  slain  here  also  are  Khirapasor,  the  historiographer  of 
the  Kheta  prince,  Kerebatusa  his  charioteer,  Titurc,  chief  of  his 
attendants,  Pisa  his  master  of  the  horse  (Kazcn),  Tarkanunasa,  etc. 

11  * 
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Here  also  appear  long  rows  of  chariots,  hastening  to  the  tight.  Most 
decisive  of  all,  however,  is  the  inscription  beside  the  heads  of  the 
king's  hoises,  which  contains  once  more  the  passage  from  the  epic 
of  Pentaur,  telling  us  what  event  in  the  life  of  Eanises  was  com- 
memorated by  the  erection  of  the  Ramesseum.  Once  more  occur  the 
words :  ^He  was  alone  and  no  other  icas  ivith  him.  He  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  2500  chariots\  etc. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  a  series  of  monuments  of  the  Hittites 
fKheta)  with  picture-writing  (dift'ering  from  hieruglyphies)  has  recently 
been  discovered,  including  several  blocks  in  a  bridge  at  Hamah  (now  in 
Constantinople)  and  a  silver  plate  (also  found  at  riamah)  with  the  name 
of  Tnr/v/t/M/jma  (Tarkondemos)  in  cuneiform  and  Kh'eta  characters.  In  1888 
Dr.  Humann  excavated  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Kheta,  near  Sinjerli, 
to  the  N.E.  of  Antioch.  The  highly  important  inscribed  stones  found 
there  are  now  in  the  >.'ew  Museum  at  Berlin. 

On  the  Upper  Part  of  this  pylon  we  observe  the  procession  of 
the  Festival  of  the  Staircase,  in  honour  of  the  god  Khem  (represented 
in  detail  at  Medinet  Habu  and  described  on  p.  178).  The  figures 
which  bear  the  stat\ies  of  the  king's  ancestors,  should  be  noticed. 
The  names  besides  the  ancestral  images  are  those  of  Mena,  first  king 
of  Egypt,  and  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  18th  Dynasty.  From  this 
representation  we  perceive  that  the  monument  is  sepulchral.  Ad- 
jacent are  priests  letting  tly  the  birds  into  which  ihe  four  children 
of  Horus  (Amset,  Hapi,  etc. )  have  changed  themselves,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  tidings  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  that  the 
Pharaoh  has  attained  the  crown  of  both  worlds.  Each  bird  is  told 
whither  it  must  fly.  'Haste,  Amset,  to  the  S.  and  bring  tidings  to 
the  gods  of  the  .S.  that  Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris,  has  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  crowns  of  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt'.  In  the  next  line 
this  is  repeated  with  the  substitution  of  Ramses  for  Horus.  The 
other  birds  are  despatched  in  similar  terms  to  the  N.,  E.,  and  W. 
Farther  to  the  right  the  king  appears  cutting  a  sheaf  with  a  sickle, 
thus  discharging  the  second  coronation-ceremony  usual  at  the  festi- 
val of  the  staircase. 

Proceeding  now  to  examine  the  rest  of  the  court,  we  observe 
that  on  the  Architrave  of  the  W.  Colonnade  the  space  usually  devoted 
to  the  dedicatory  inscription  is  occupied  by  fine  hieroglyphics. 
After  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  to  meet 
once  more  the  famous  passage  from  the  epic  of  Pentaur :  —  'The 
king,  who  abounds  in  strength,  who  chastises  the  barbarians  and 
the  world  of  alien  lands,  striking  them  to  the  earth.  He  ivas  alone 
and  no  other  was  ivith  him.  Ramses  II.,  the  life -giver,  king  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt'.  Statues  of  the  king  adorned  this  peristyle 
court,  as  is  indicated  by  the  extant  pedestals.  Fragments  of  one 
of  these,  in  beautiful  grey  granite,  lie  upon  the  ground.  The  *Head, 
with  down-cast  eyes,  is  a  master-piece. 

We  ascend  to  the  W.  colonnade  by  means  of  the  shallow  steps 
mentioned  at  p.  1G.8.  Behind  the  Osiris-columns  stood  finely  de- 
signed papyrus-bnd  columns,  in  which,  however,  the  artistic  ground- 
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idea  was  iiidirateil  iiiciely  by  lightly  carved  root-leaves  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  shafts.  Beyond  this  colonnade  is  a  *Hypostyle  Hall 
(Pi.  C),  which  can  hardly,  however,  be  identified  with  the  odeuiii- 
shaped  liall  mentioned  by  Diodorus  in  his  description  of  the  tomb 
of  Usyniandyas  (p.  159  ).  The  inscriptions  call  it  the  'Hall  of  the 
Appearance'  (conip.  p.  85).  Diodorus  describes  his  hall  as  square, 
whereas  the  one  before  us  is  98  ft.  deep  and  196  ft.  broad.  The 
three  Entrances  mentioned  by  Diodorus  still  exist,  and  are  framed 
with  sculptured  blocks  of  granite.  The  artistic  forms  displayed  in 
this  hall  are  so  extraordinarily  congruous  with  each  other,  the  di- 
mensions so  skilfully  calculated,  and  the  proportions  so  harmonious, 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  it  as  the  most  beautiful  hall  ex- 
tant in  any  Egyptian  temple.  In  its  arrangement  it  resembled  the 
great  colonnaded  hall  at  Karnak.  In  the  centre  a  passage  was 
marked  out  by  six  couples  of  higher  columns  with  calyx-capitals, 
on  each  side  of  which  were  three  rows  of  lower  papyrus-bud  co- 
lumns. Upon  the  latter  a  wall  rose  as  high  as  the  calyx-columns, 
with  wliich  it  shared  the  weight  of  the  roof,  while  a  subdued  but 
sufficient  light  was  admitted  to  the  beautiful  hall  through  openings 
in  this  wall.  On  the  outside  of  the  still  standing  S.E.  wall  of  this 
hypostyle  hall  appears  the  kneeling  king  Ao\n^  Homage  to  Ammon, 
Muth,  and  Khunsu,  farther  to  the  left  Thoth  writing  the  car- 
touche of  the  king,  and  to  the  extreme  left  the  king  between  Mentu 
and  Turn.  Beneath  is  a  procession  of  the  sons  of  Ramses  II.,  only 
some  of  whom,  with  their  names,  have  been  preserved.  They  are 
found  in  better  preservation  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  door  in  the 
W.  wall  of  the  hall.  Diodorus  mentions  that  the  odeum  contained 
numerous  wooden  statues,  representing  persons  before  a  tribunal 
and  gazing  upon  the  judges.  Reliefs  of  judges,  30  in  number,  are 
said  to  have  been  seen  on  one  of  the  walls  (but  this  has  possibly 
arisen  from  a  confusion  with  the  sons  of  Ramses).  In  the  midst 
of  the  judges  appeared  a  presiding  judge,  from  whose  neck  hung 
the  image  of  truth  with  closed  eyes,  and  by  whose  side  lay  numerous 
books.  These  statues  were  said  to  intimate  by  their  attitudes  (oia 
ToO  ayfjijiaT'j;)  that  the  judges  might  accept  no  gifts  and  that  the 
president  could  look  only  to  the  truth.  —  That  statues  actually 
did  stand  in  this  hall  is  indicated  by  pede.stals  found  between  the 
first  and  second  columns  in  the  central  row.  It  is  also  by  no  means 
impossible  that  a  trial-scene  (like  the  Judgment  of  the  Dead  at  Der 
el-]S[edineh.  p.  189)  may  have  occupied  the  wall  of  one  of  the  adjoin- 
ing chambers;  audit  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  hypostyle  of  the 
Ramesseum,  with  which  a  library  and  a  famous  school  of  scribes 
were  connected,  may  have  been  used  as  a  court  by  the  supreme 
college  of  justice. 

The  representations  which  have  remained  are  concerned  with 
other  subjects,  while  the  fine  inscription  on  the  S.E.  Wull  returns 
to  the  war  with  the  Kheta.     The  relief  accompanying  the  latter  is 
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distinguisbed  for  the  beautiful  modelling  of  the  kings  horses  dash- 
ing into  the  fight,  and  for  the  representation  of  the  Asiatic  fortress 
of  Tapura,  which  is  stormed  by  the  Egyptians  on  scaling-ladders, 
while  the  defenders  are  hurled  headlong  from  the  battlements.  Se- 
veral sons  of  the  Pharaoh,  the  names  of  whom  are  given,  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  battle.  Two  of  these  (towards  the  left)  are  de- 
picted on  a  larger  scale  than  the  others,  viz.  Kha-em-us,  the  favou- 
rite son  of  Ramses,  and  Menth,  prince  of  the  blood,  each  of  whom 
is  in  the  act  of  slaying  an  enemy.  The  younger  princes,  Meri-Amen, 
Amen-em-ua,  Seti,  and  Setep-en-Ra,  covered  with  their  shields, 
take  part  in  the  attack  (below  the  fortress).  Diodorus  apparently 
had  this  scene  in  his  mind  when  he  described  the  Egyptian  army  as 
commanded  by  the  sons  of  the  king. 

The  reliefs  at  the  side  of  and  above  the  portal  (adorned  with 
the  concave  cornice)  in  the  Rear  Wall  are  in  good  preservation. 
Each  pillar  is  divided  into  four  fields.  In  the  first  (top)  fields  the 
king  is  shown  offering  to  Sokar-Osiris  (on  the  left)  and  to  Ptah  (on 
the  right) ;  in  both  the  second  fields  he  offers  sacrifice  to  Amnion 
Cfenerator ;  and  in  the  third  to  Ammon-Ra  as  king  of  the  gods  (left) 
and  to  the  same  god  as  lord  of  heaven  (right).  From  the  fourth 
fields  we  learn  the  use  to  which  the  following  rooms  were  put;  on 
the  left  is  enthroned  the  ibis-headed  Thoth-Hermes,  god  of  wisdom 
and  of  writings ;  on  the  right  (opposite)  is  Safekh,  goddess  of  history 

(recognizable  by  the  f        ]  above  her  head),  named  here  'the  king's 

mother  Safekh,  the  great  mistress  of  book-writing'.  At  the  foot  is 
the  dedicatory  iascription,  informing  us  that  the  king  erected  this 
palatial  building  to  his  fatlier  Ammon,  king  of  the  gods  and  lord 
of  heaven,  prince  of  Thebes.  —  On  each  side  of  the  door  is  a  pro- 
cession of  youthful  forms,  with  the  lock  of  hair  hanging  to  the  side, 
peculiar  to  the  royal  children.   Their  left  hands  are  raised,  and  their 

right  hands  hold  the  herdsman's  crook  j  ,  the  symbol  of  princely 
dignity,  and  the  fan  1,  the  symbol  of  court-rank.     The  list  to  the 


right  is  the  more  complete ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  procession  on  the 
left  two  princesses  appear,  who  are  wanting  in  the  other.  Over  the 
first  figures  but  applying  equally  to  the  others  appear  the  full  titles 
of  Egyptian  royal  princes.  The  first  is  as  follows :  'The  fan-bearer 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  the  prince  and  royal  scribe,  the  leader 
of  the  army,  the  great  (Ur)  son  of  the  king,  the  first-born  of  his 
body,  his  beloved  Amen-hi-khopeshf'.  While  this  son  is  named  the 
(great)  son  of  the  king,  the  next  one,  Ramessu,  is  called  the  (great) 
son  of  the  lord  of  both  worlds.  The  third  prince,  Ra-hi-uanemif 
(Ra  at  his  right  hand)  is  named  master  of  the  horse  and  charioteer. 
Fourth  comes  the  king's  favourite  son,  Kha-em-us(see  above),  whose 
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muiiimy  was  found  in  the  region  of  tlie  Apis-graves  of  Sakkarah. 
There  are  in  all  '23  princes,  of  whom  only  the  thirteenth  need  still  be 
mentioned.  After  the  death  of  12  brothers  he  ascended  the  throne 
at  a  ripe  age.  As  we  may  gather  from  the  list  to  the  left,  this  is 
Merenptah,  frequently  though  inaccurately  named  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus,  whose  name  as  king  was  afterwards  added  in  the  cartouche 
above  him.  A  similar  honour  naturally  could  not  fall  to  any  of  the 
other  princes.  On  the  columns  appears  Ramses  11.  offering  sacrifices 
to  and  receiving  gifts  from  the  'gods  worshipped  in  the  Ramesseum', 
conspicuous  among  whom  are  Ammon  in  his  various  forms,  Seth, 
Thoth.  Isis.  MS,  Nut,  Sekhet,  etc. 

The  Second  Smaller  Colonnaded  Hall  (_P1.  D),  with  four  couple 
of  papyrus-bu.l  columns,  is  remarkable  for  two  features.  The  first 
is  the  roof  richly  decorated  with  astronomical  representations,  proy- 
ins  that  the  Ramesseum  was  a  monument  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  the  dead.  The  second  is  a  representation  on  the  N.  part  of  the 
rear-wall  (the  S.  part  is  ruined),  which  seems  to  support  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus  that  a  sacred  library  was  deposited  in  the  tomb 
of  Osymandyas,  with  the  legend  'Hospital  for  the  soul'  ('I'-J/'^? 
la-oEiov).  The  Pharaoh,  with  all  the  royal  attributes,  sits  upon  his 
throne.  At  his  side  rises  the  leafy  persea-tree,  with  heart-shaped 
fruit,  upon  which  the  king's  name  is  being  written  by  three  deities, 
viz.  to  the  left  Tum  on  a  lofty  throne,  to  the  right  the  goddess  of 
history,  and  behind  her  Thoth-Hermes.  Behind  Tum  are  the  words: 
'Address  of  Ammon-Tum,  lord  of  the  great  hall  (of  Heliopolis),  in 
the  Ramesseum  to  his  son  Ramses,  the  beloved  of  Ammon.  Up,  for 
the  distinguishing  of  thy  name  to  all  eternity,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
served on  the  sacred  persea-tree'.  In  this  hall  also,  on  either  side 
of  the  door,  is  a  procession  with  the  sacred  boats  of  Muth,  Khunsu, 
the  deified  king,  and  his  consort. 

The  following  Room  (PI.  E)  is  much  injured,  though  four  co- 
lumns are  still  standing.  It  contains  lists  of  offerings,  and  a  few  not 
uninteresting  sculptures  (chiefly  on  the  door-pillars),  which  seem 
still  farther  to  support  the  belief  that  we  are  now  in  the  rooms  of  a 
Library.  The  figures  of  the  Theban  triad  are  notunusual;  butthe  forms 
of  Safekh,  mistress  of  libraries,  and  Thoth-Hermes,  the  celestial 
scribe  (both  facing  the  room  we  have  now  entered)  are  noticeable. 
The  god  is  accompanied  by  a  form  representing  the  personified  sense 
of  sight,  with  an  eye  as  his  symbol;  the  goddess  by  the  personified 
sense  of  hearing,  with  an  ear  above  his  head.  Thoth  writes  down 
the  resolutions  and  thoughts  of  the  god,  while  Safekh,  the  goddess 
of  history,  causes  the  fame  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  past  to  ring  in 
the  ears  of  posterity.  The  dedicatory  inscription  states  that  this 
door  was  overlaid  with  silver-gilt  (electrum),  and  Champollion 
found  that  the  very  low  relief  was  formerly  covered  with  a  cloth 
coated  with  stucco,  and  was  then  probably  gilded.  No  traces  of  the 
gilding  is  now  to  be  found.  —  The  side -rooms  adjoining  this  W. 
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portion  of  the  liamesseum  are  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  but  their 
arrangement  may  be  partly  made  out. 

Behind  the  Ramesseum,  especially  towards  theN.W.,  are  the  remains 
of  a  number  of  extensive  Brick  Buildings,  some  of  which  were  erected  in 
the  time  of  Ramses  II.,  as  we  learn  from  the  stamps  on  the  bricks.  Among 
the  rest  are  some  well-constructed  vaults.  As  the  tomb  of  Ramses  II. 
has  been  discovered  at  Biban  el-Muluk  (p.  207),  there  can  be  no  question 
of  his  grave  being  here.  On  the  other  hand  'we  learn  from  the  papyrus- 
rolls  that  a  celebrated  university  and  a  seminary  for  scholars,  comparable 
to  the  Museum  at  Alexandria,  were  connected  with  the  Kamesseum,  and 
stood  at  the  zenith  of  their  prosperity  under  Ramses  and  his  son  Meren- 
ptah.  The  light-coloured  soil,  strewn  with  fragments  of  bricks  and  tiles, 
between  the  Ramesseum  and  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kurnah,  covers  a  multitude  of 
graves,  whose  existence  is  undreamed  of  by  those  who  walk  over  them. 
One  of  these,  belonging  to  a  certain  Mesra,  contains  some  interesting  re- 
presentations, the  style  of  which  indicates  (for  no  king  is  named)  that  it 
dates  probably  from  the  early  empire,  and  is  certainly  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  Dynasty.  Wo  may  therefore  conclude  that  Ramses  II. 
built  his  votive  Memnonium  on'an  ancient  portion  of  the  Theban  necropolis. 

About  500  paces  to  the  N.  of  tlie  Memnonium  we  observe  the 
remains  of  an  extensive  wall  built^  of  Nile  bricks.  The  name  of 
Tutmes  III.  found  here  on  many  tiles  renders  it  probable  that  a 
temple  built  by  this  king  or  dedicated  to  him  stood  on  this  site. 

14.  The  Tombs  of  Kurnet-Murrai. 

Travellers  who  are  not  pressed  for  time  should  visit  one  of  the 
tombs  of  Kurnet-Murrai  (viz.  that  of  Hui),  on  the  way  to  Medinet- 
Ilabu.  On  reaching  the  fields  ofW.  Thebes,  if  we  look  towards  the 
Libyan  mountains,  our  eye  falls  upon  numerous  tomb-entrances. 
The  vaults  of  the  Diospolites  of  the  zenith  of  the  ancient  empire 
are  hewn  in  the  limestone  hills  that  bound  the  plain  of  Thebes  to  the 
W.  They  have  recently  been  classified  in  groups,  bearing  the  names 
of  the  fellah-villages  in  whose  domain  they  lie.  The  tombs  on  the 
slopes  behind  the  Ramesseum  are  called  those  of  Shekh  'Abd  el- 
Kurnah.  Following  thence  the  undulating  desert  region  at  the  foot  of 
the  Libyan  hills  in  a  S.W.  direction  towards  Medinet  Habu,  we 
soon  pass,  on  the  right,  the  gorge  of  Der  el-Medineh,  and  then 
direct  our  way  towards  the  mountain-slope,  projecting  between  the 
Ramesseum  and  Medinet  Habu.  This  slope,  on  which  stand  some 
fellah  huts  is  known  to  the  guides  as  Kurnet  Murrai.  Several  of 
the  tombs  here  date  from  the  18th  Dyn.,  but  the  majority  are  of  no 
interest  to  the  ordinary  traveller.  Only  one,  to  which  the  guides 
conduct  travellers  at  once,  is  of  exceptional  interest  (though  recently 
much  injured),  on  account  partly  of  the  subject  and  partly  of  the 
vivid  colours  of  the  representations  it  contains.  Near  the  village 
(the  dogs  of  which  are  cross-grained  though  cowardly)  is  a  tomb 
partly  converted  into  a  stable  by  the  fellahin.  In  the  adjoining 
tomb  of  Hora-Khemti  are  some  hieroglyphics,  of  interest  only  to 
the  scientific  traveller.  —  Then  follows  the  finest  tomb  in  the  necro- 
, polls,  belonging  to  a  certain  Hui,  who  held  the  high  rank  of  a  prince 
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of  Kusli  (Etlii(ipi;i)  and  was  governor  of  the  Sudan.  One  of  the  sons 
of  the  Pharaoli  used  to  be  railed  prince  of  Kush,  just  as  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  British  throne  bears  the  title  'prince  of  Wales'. 
Amenhotep,  a  brother  of  lliii,  who  appears  to  have  shared  the  same 
grave,  is  frequently  named  along  with  him.  The  accessible  part  of 
the  grave  is  shaped  as  in  the  accompanying  cut. 

"We  enter  by  the  door  at  T.  The  inscriptions  are  in  good  pre- 
servation only  in  the  transverse  chamber,  i.e.  the  sepulchral  chapel, 
and  there   especially   on   the 

rear-wall  to  the  right  (c)  and  f  T  a 

left  (b).  On  wall  h  appears  a 
much  defaced  figure  of  a  king,  d 
belonging  to  the  later  18th 
Dyn.,  viz.  the  not  altogether 
lesitimate  Ita-kheperu-neb, 
whose  throne-name  was  Tut- 
ank-amen-hak-an-ues ,  i.e. 
'Living  representative  of  Am- 
mon,  prince  of  the  S.  An'.' 
Ilui,  who  was  not  only  prince 

of  Ethiopia  but  also  chief  of  the  S.  house  at  the  king's  right 
hand,  stands  before  him  and  addresses  him.  In  his  right  hand 
is  the  fan,  the  symbol  of  his  rank,  in  his  left  the  crooked  staff. 
Behind  him,  on  a  table  covered  with  costly  stuffs  and  panther  skins, 
are  golden  vases  and  table-services,  and  imitations  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  the  Sudan.  Among  the  latter  are  the  conical 
hut  of  the  characteristically  represented  negroes,  and  Inhabitants 
of  the  interior  of  Africa  represented  gathering  their  harvest  from 
the  dum-palras  that  grow  in  thick  woods,  and 
driving  giraffes  among  them.  Higher  up  are 
various  precious  articles;  red  and  blue  gems  in 
cups,  rings  of  gold,  sacks  of  gold-dust,  shields 
cohered  with  golden  plates  and  gay  skins,  foot- 
stools,  chairs,    benches,   and  head-rests 


v_y 


of  ebony,  a  costly  chariot,  red  jasper  (Khenemt), 
lapis-lazuli,  green  stone,  etc.  Five  divisions  of 
men  bearing  tribute  are  received  by  Ilui  and 
Amenhotep  in  the  king's  name.  Brown  and  coal- 
black  people  from  the  Sudan  are  represented  in 
the  top  row.  Their  princess,  shaded  by  an  um- 
brella, approaches  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  oxen,  and  is  followed  by 
chiefs  wearing  ostrich-feathers  in  their  hair  which  is  plaited  into 
a  kind  of  hood  (as  is  the  custom  to  this  day  among  these  tribes). 
The  procession  is  closed  by  a  brown  and  a  black  Ethiopian  woman, 
with  pendant  breasts.  The  former  carries  a  child  in  a  basket  on 
her  back,    and   each   woman   leads  a  nude  boy  behind  her.    The 
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second  row  begins  witli  kneeling  chiefs  from  tlie  Sudan,  who  are 
followed  by  white-clad  Ethiopians  with  rings  of  gold,  panther-skins, 
a  giraffe,  and  oxen.  The  last  have  unusually  variegated  hides,  and 
each  has  a  brown  and  a  black  human  hand  most  singularly  fixed  on 
the  points  of  its  horns.  The  inscription  above  this  procession  runs: 
'the  great  ones  of  Kush  (Ethiopia)  speak,  Hail  to  thee,  king  of 
Egypt,  sun  of  the  foreign  peoples.  We  shall  breathe  as  thou  per- 
mittest  and  shall  live  according  to  thy  pleasure'.  In  the  third  row 
brown  and  black  chiefs  from  Kush  bring  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  semicircular  fans  of  ostrich-feathers,  of  exactly  the  same  shape 
as  the  flabellum  which  now  shades  the  pope  on  certain  solemn 
occasions  and  which  was  formerly  used  by  the  Pharaohs.  An  ox 
with  artificially  bent  horns,  between  which  is  a  pond  with  fish 
and  bushes,  should  be  noticed.  The  fourth  and  fifth  divisions  are 
much  injured.  They  show  bright  red  persons  (Erythrffians  who 
dwelt  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea),  Egyptians,  and  very  light 
coloured  Egyptian  women  with  nosegays,  earthen  vessels,  gazelles, 
etc.  Hui  appears  again  on  the  same  wall.  Above  and  beneath  may 
be  seen  the  ships  which  brought  to  Egypt  the  choice  tribute  of  the 
south.  The  two  richly  adorned  and  brightly  painted  dhahabiyehs 
(above)  resemble  the  craft  (the  ornamentation  of  course  excepted) 
in  which  the  products  of  the  Sudan  are  to  this  day  transported  to 
the  north.  Five  Ethiopian  princes  kneel  upon  the  deck  of  the  second 
boat.  Cattle  and  other  goods  are  being  brought  to  Egypt  in  the 
smaller  vessels  below. 

On  wall  c  appears  the  deceased,  with  the  jackal-headed  Anubis 
on  his  right  and  Osiris  on  his  left,  while^between  him  and  the  gods 
are  offerings  to  the  dead.  On  wall  a,  near  the  door,  stands  the 
deceased,  with  his  domestics,  singers,  etc.,  and  two  richly  adorned 
Nile  boats  behind  him ;  still  farther  back  is  the  prince  of  Kush  again, 
surrounded  by  his  treasures —  earthen  vessels,  skins  of  wild  animals, 
bright  coloured  boxes,  etc.  Rings  of  gold  are  being  received  and 
are  weighed  by  a  treasurer  named  Hornefer. 

On  the  rear  wall  to  the  right  (e)  appears  the  king  (near  the 
corner  pillar),  with  Hui  before  him.  —  Amenhotep,  another  prince 
of  Kush,  is  bringing  pieces  of  lapis-lazuli  on  a  dish.  By  his  right 
hand  hangs  a  breast-plate,  set  with  precious  stones,  like  that  worn 
by  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews.  Behind  Hui  are  several  of  those 
gold  and  silver  vessels,  which  at  that  time  were  manufactured  by 
the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians  with  extraordinary  arti^tic  skill.  Here 
also  are  lapis-lazuli,  red  cornelians,  and  priestly  breast-plates.  An 
inscription  extols  the  Pharaoh  in  emphatic  terms  and  informs  us  that 
Syria  pays  this  tribute.  Their  appearance  alone  is  quite  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  decide  with  certainty  as  to  the  origin  of  the  men  here  re- 
presented, casting  themselves  in  the  dust  before  the  king,  or  standing 
and  offering  him  homage  and  tribute.  Some  of  them  are  light- 
coloured,    others  of  a  reddish  hue;   their  profile  is  unmistakably 
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Semitic.  All  of  tlieni  have  pointed  beards,  and  several  have  long 
ringleted  hair  in  fillets;  whilethoseof  higher  rank  wear  long  robes  and 
short  cloaks  of  a  flne-woven,  richly  patterned  doth,  dyed  a  bright 
blue  and  red.  Their  feet  are  naked  but  their  legs  are  covered  to  the 
ankle.  Nude  slaves,  wearing  only  aprons,  appear  among  them  carry- 
ing the  tribute.  Besides  costly  vessels,  lapis-lazuli,  and  cornelians, 
they  also  bring  a  lion  and  two  splendid  light-coloured  horses. 

On  wall  /",  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  is  a  representation  of 
an  offering  of  flowers. 

15.  Medinet  Habu. 

To  the  S.W.  of  KurnetMurrai,  aud  at  no  great  distance,  appears 
an  extensive  temple-group.  This  bears  the  name  of  Medtnet  Habu,  a 
Christian  village  whicli  arose  around  and  even  within  the  ancient 
sanctuary  as  early  as  the  5th  cent.,  and  of  whicli  considerable  traces 
still  remain.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  temple-ruins  rise  heaps  of  rubbish, 
which  we  follow  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  until  we  reach  the 
main  facade,  which  fronts  the  S.E.  and  is  as  imposing  as  it  is 
curious.  The  traveller  of  experience  will  at  once  perceive  that 
here  we  have  not  to  do  with  a  monument  erected,  like  the  Rames- 
seum,  under  the  influence  of  a  single  continuous  impulse,  but  with 
a  building  begun  in  early  times  and  not  completed  until  the  epoch 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  entire  edifice  may  be  divided  into  three 
easily  distinguished  portions.  The  earliest  of  these  is  the  small 
oblong  temple  (PI.  N),  lying  parallel  with  the  N.  girdle-wall,  and 
founded  under  the  18th  Dynasty.  The  most  recent  is  the  pylon 
(PI.  K)  adjoining  this,  with  a  beautiful  and  richly  adorned  portal, 
seen  to  especial  advantage  by  those  who  approach  the  temple  from 
the  plain.  A  glance  at  the  capitals  of  the  two  large  columns  rising 
in  front  of  the  gateway  and  at  the  style  of  the  inscriptions  informs 
the  expert  that  this  edifice  dates  from  the  epoch  of  the  Ptolemies, 
ileserving  these  for  later  inspection,  we  proceed  first  to  the  third 
portion,  the  main  temple. 

The  Main  Temple  of  Medixet  Habu  was  erected  as  a  Memno- 
nium  by  Ramses  III.  of  the  20th  Dyn.,  without  any  reference  to 
the  previously  existing  temple  of  the  18th  Dynasty.  Though  this 
temple  is  beautiful  and  finely  proportioned  in  many  of  its  parts,  its 
architect  has  displayed  no  skill  in  incorporating  what  already  existed 
with  the  new  edifice.  The  erroneous  opinion  that  the  temple  of 
Medinet  Habu  was  a  royal  palace  must  be  most  emphatically  contra- 
dicted. It  was  no  more  a  palace  than  was  the  Ramesseum  or  any  of 
the  other  buildings  iu  W.  Thebes.  It  was  a  Memnonium  devoted  to 
ancestor-worship,  and  its  principal  part  was  intended  forthe  worship 
of  the  manes  of  Kamses  III.,  and  to  remind  posterity  of  his  fame 
and  his  exploits.  The  temple  served  also  for  the  celebration  of 
festivals,  including  a  specially  important  one  for  whose  adequate 
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observance  thePliaroab  made  enormous  grants  and  gifts,  ingratitude 
to  the  gods  who  had  favoured  him. 

For  Ramses  III.  and  his  time,  see  Vol.  I.,  p.  90.  Here  it  may  be 
briefly  noted  that  after  the  reigns  of  Kamses  II.  and  bis  weaker  son 
Merenptab  (under  or  more  probably  after  whom  the  Exodus  of  the  Is- 
raelites took  place),  rebels  and  (revolutionists  reduced  the  house  of  the 
Pharaohs  to  the  verge  of  destruction  and  inflicted  great  injury  on  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  until  Setnekht,  a  ruler  allied  to  the  legitimate  line, 
restored  order  with  a  firm  hand.  After  a  reign  of  seven  years  he  died, 
leaving  the  once  more  prosperous  kingdom  to  bis  son  Ramses  III.  The 
temple  which  we  are  on  the  point  of  inspecting  is  a  biographical  authority 
of  the  greatest  value,  for  its  inscriptions  and  representations  not  only 
inform  us  of  the  warlike  achievements  of  Earases  III.,  but  enable  also 
the  attentive  beholder  to  form  a  distinct  picture  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  public  and  private  life  of  this  prince.  Ramses  III.  is  the  wealthy 
Rhampsinitus  of  Herodotus,  the  most  splendour-loving  of  all  the  Pharaohs, 
a  timid  favourite  of  the  gods,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  propitiate  by 
overwhelming  the  temples  and  priestly  colleges  with  gifts,  while  in  the 
building  of  Medinet  Habu  he  shows  himself  to  have  been  a  ruler  given 
over  to  self-indulgence.  Tlie  victories  won  under  him  were  important, 
and  it  almost  seems  as  though  this  luxurious  ancestor  of  a  degenerate 
race  recovered  the  manhood  of  his  forefathers  amid  the  tumult  of  battle. 

a.  Pavilion  of  Ramses  III. 

We  first  enter  a  kind  of  Fore-Court  (PI.  A),  with  two  small 
buildings,  which  were  probably  the  Porters'  Lodges.  Both  these 
and  the  girdle-wall  stretching  towards  the  S.  are  surmounted  by 
round  pinnacles,  resembling  those  already  noted  in  the  pictures  of 
Asiatic  strongholds  stormed  by  the  Egyptian  armies  (e.j;.  on  the  1st 
pylon  of  the  Ramesseum).  These  small  buildings  bear  (behind, 
above  the  lintel)  the  cartouches  of  Ramses  II.,  Ramses  III.,  and 
Ramses  IV.  Passing  between  tlie  porters'  lodges,  we  are  confronted 
with  another  building  almost  in  the  'shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  which 
differs  considerably  from  the  pylons  of  other  temples.  It  consists  of 
truncated  pyramids,  with  almost  imperceptibly  sloping  walls,  and 
a  slightly  receding  central  edifice.  An  excellent  survey  of  this  pe- 
culiar structure,  which  contains  numerous  apartments,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  without,  as  there  is  an  open  space  of  about  35  ft.  between 
it  and  the  entrance  between  the  porters^  houses.  The  French  ex- 
plorers have  given  this  edifice  the  name  of  Pavilion,  and  it  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  the  dwelling  of  Ramses  III.,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  reliefs  in  the  interior  representing  scenes  from  the 
private  life  of  the  Pharaoh  (comp.  p.  174).  The  apartments  were 
probably  designed  for  the  reception  of  the  king  when  engaged 
in  festal  celebrations  and  in  ancestor-worship.  As  has  been  said 
before,  there  were  no  regular  royal  palaces  on  this  bank  of  the  Nile. 
The  royal  dwellings  looked  very  different  from  the  temple  of  Medinet 
Habu,  and  were  never  built  of  hewn  stone.  —  To  the  W.  opens  the 
Gate  a,  of  lesser  height.  This  led  from  the  pavilion  to  the  temple 
proper,  and  affords  a  view  of  the  first  court. 

The  Cbntral  Edifice  has  windows  and  doors  in  every  direction. 
On  the  exterior  walls  of  the  pavilion-wings,  which  stand  close  to 
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and  opposite  each  other,  are  some  curious  projecting  heads.  These 
are,  as  is  still  clearly  visible,  representations  of  foreign  peoples  con- 
quered by  the  Pharaoh,  and  probably  served  to  support  a  balcony, 
or  to  fasten  the  velaria  which  shaded  the  entrance  to  the  temple. 
The  reliefs  on  the  exterior  walls  of  the  pavilion  are  much  mutilated. 
On  the  walls  facing  us  as  we  approach,  of  the  wings  b  and  c,  we 
may  recognize  (towards  the  top)  the  Pharaoh,  holding  a  number  of 
enemies  by  the  hair  and  raising  his  battle-axe  to  strike,  while  Am- 
mon  Ka,   on  the  lelt,  and  Harmachis,  on  the  right,  offer  him  the 

sword  of  victory  ij.  Low  down,  immediately  above  the  sloping  sub- 
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structure,  are  the  captive  princes  of  the  conquered  peoples.  In 
these,  as  in  all  representations  of  foreign  tribes  at  Medinet  Habu, 
careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  race-type  and  the  costumes  and 
weapons  of  the  various  conquered  peoples.  Even  those  who  are  not 
^Egyptologists  will  at  once  perceive  that  here  we  have  to  do  for  the 
most  part  with  tribes  entirely  different  from  those  against  whom  the 
kings  of  the  18th  and  19th  Dyn.  warred.  The  present  pictures  re- 
present especially  the  western  neighbours  of  the  Nile  valley,  the 
Libyans  and  the  allied  (and  apparently  related)  islanders  of  the 
Mecliterranean,  who  even  in  the  time  of  Merenptah  made  an  ex- 
pedition against  Egypt,  and  who  after  their  repulse  returned  with 
new  and  stronger  forces  in  the  reign  of  Ramses  IIL  All  are  depicted 
with  light  complexions,  a  circumstance  as  natural  in  the  case  of  the 
islanders  as  it  seems  strange  in  the  case  of  the  Libyans.  The  latter, 
however,  must  be  regarded  as  immigrants  from  the  north,  among 
whom  the  Mashuasha  played  an  important  part.  Along  with  the 
Pelasgians,  Etruscans,  Danai,  Sicilians,  Sardinians,  Oscans,  etc., 
they  were  fir.st  conquered  by  Ramses  III.,  and  then  permitted  to 
take  service  under  the  Pharaohs,  at  whose  court,  especially  under 
the  22nd  Dyn.,  they  were  destined  to  play  an  important  part.  On 
the  lower  part  of  the  E.  Wall  of  Wing  c  we  perceive  their  captive 
representatives  beside  those  of  the  Libyans  and  of  two  other  western 
peoples,  wliose  banner  the  Ethiopians  also  followed.  On  the  E.  Wall 
of  Winy  b  are  captive  princes  of  the  islanders,  among  whom  spe- 
cially to  be  noted  are  the  leader  of  the  Zekkari,  with  a  curious 
hood,  the  prince  of  the  'Sardinians  from  the  sea',  and  of  the 
'Tursha  (Etruscans)  from  tlie  sea',  whose  head  is  adorned  with  a 
fisher's  cap. 

Other  representations  occur  to  the  right  and  left  in  the  Narroio 
Court.,  over  which  the  above-mentioned  velaria  probably  extended. 
As  in  all  other  parts  of  this  temple,  the  deeds  of  Ramses  III.  are  here 
celebrated.  To  the  left  as  we  enter,  the  king,  bow  in  hand,  presents 
to  Ammon  the  conquered  tribes,  arranged  in  two  columns  and  bound 
with  lotus-bands.  On  the  right  (N.)  wall  Ramses  III.  receives  the 
weapons  of  victory  from  Ammon.  In  the  narrow  Gateway  to  the 
first  court  (PL  a)  is  the  portrait  of  the  Pharaoh  as  the  overcomer  of 
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his  enemies.  To  tlie  left,  he  again  receives  the  sceptre  and  leads 
behind  him  captive  island-princes. 

The  Interior  of  the  pavilion  can  only  be  gained  from  one  of 
the  walls  of  the  court  to  our  left  as  we  enter.  The  attempt  is  not 
without  difficulty;  and  some  of  the  rooms  are  not  accessible  at  all. 
In  several  of  the  apartments  are  well-preserved  wall-sculptures  of  no 
little  interest;  e.g.  in  the  apartment  above  the  passage  and  in  the 
right  wing.  Ramses  III.  is  here  represented  in  his  harem.  The  nude 
maidens  with  whom  he  is  playing  chess  [the  scene  in  the  ruined  N. 
entrance-room  to  the  right  is  well  seen  from  before  the  fagade  of  the 
building),  or  who  hand  to  him  one  a  fig,  another  a  pomegranate, 
another  a  melon,  another  a  flower  which  he  smells,  appear  from  the 
shape  of  their  faces  and  from  the  arrangement  of  their  hair  to  be 
captive  princesses  rather  than  his  own  children.  This  supposition 
is  farther  strengthened  by  the  occurrence  here  of  several  represen- 
tations of  a  distinctly  immodest  character. 

The  vicious  propensities  of  this  king  are  gibbeted  with  biting  scorn 
on  other  monuments.  He  himself  appears  to  have  looked  with  peculiar 
pride  upon  his  harem,  which  was  rich  in  heauty  of  all  kinds,  and  to  have 
immortalized  its  memory  in  his  Memuonium.  At  all  events  bis  reign 
marks  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  of  luxury  and  immorality,  upon  which 
decay  followed  close. 

After  passing  through  the  gateway  a,  we  traverse  an  open  Space 
between  the  pavilion  and  the  first  pylon.  Before  we  reach  the  pylon. 
'210  ft.  wide,  which  conceals  the  first  peristyle  court,  we  pass  a  num- 
ber of  ruined  walls  of  baked  and  unbaked  bricks,  which  belonged 
to  the  Coptic  village  built  within  the  temple.  In  front,  to  the  left, 
is  a  small  Temple  of  Ameniritis  ('26th  Dyn.),  to  the  right  a  block 
with  the  cartouche  of  Nectanebus  II.  Behind  is  the  temple  founded 
under  the  18th  Dyn.,  which  we  visit  later  (p.  184).  Standing  on 
the  rubbish  heap  in  front  of  the  first  pylon  and  looking  through  the 
gateway  into  the  temple,  our  view  penetrates  to  the  last  court.  There 
is  no  more  remarkable  perspective  in  Egypt. 

b.  Large  Temple  of  Ramses  III. 

The  large  First  Pylon  (PI.  C)  is  covered  with  representations  • 
and  inscriptions.  First  to  the  right  we  see  the  Pharaoh  as  the  con- 
queror of  his  enemies,  and  opposite  is  Ammon-Ra,  the  king  of  the 
gods,  holding  in  his  right  hand  the  curved  sword,  in  his  left  the 
sceptre,  and  several  wall-rings  surmounted  by  busts  of  their  princes. 
In  the  first  we  read  the  name  of  Punt  or  Arabia,  whirh,  how- 
ever, must  be  here  interpreted  in  a  narrow  sense,  as  equivalent  to 
the  coastlands  of  the  Red  Sea.  Between  the  king  and  the  group  of 
his  enemies  is  the  inscription:  'He  strikes  to  the  earth  the  princes 
of  all  lands',  beneath  which  is  a  horizontal  row  of  figures  of  some 
tribes  (partly  damaged).  Beneath  that  again  is  the  chief  Inscription, 
from  the  11th  year  of  the  king,  relating  his  great  deeds. 

All  the  inscriptions  in  Medinet  Habu  dift'er  from  the  reports  of  vic- 
tories under  the  ISth  and  19th  Dyn.,  by  their  extravagant  titles  of  honour, 
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immoderate  flatterv,  and  the  absence  of  fact.  The  names  of  the  conquered 
nations  are  here  recorded,  hut  we  learn  few  particulars  of  the  course  of 
the  wars.  The  value  of  the  booty  is  here  and  there  indicated,  but  it  by 
no  means  corresponds  to  the  gigantic  achievements  performed  by  Ramses  III. 
according  to  the  exaggerated  representations  of  his  priestly  Oatterers. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  successfully  opposed  a  league  of  several 
peoples,  who  attacked  his  kingdom  by  land  and  sea;  but  he  did  not  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  Asia  as  his  great  ancestors  did,  and  the  critic 
cannot  avoid  regarding  the  paeans  of  Medinet  Habu  as  exaggerated  and 
unreliable  The  report  on  the  first  pylon,  referring  to  the  victory  of  the 
ah  day  of  the  month  Mekhir  in  the  year  11,  contains  some  passages  of 
considerable  poetic  force.  After  relating  that  the  enemy  had  intended  to 
settle  in  Egypt  and  to  till  the  land  as  his  own,  the  account  goes  on: 
'Death  lurked  in  Tamer  (Egypt)  for  those,  who  had  come  on  their  own 
feet  to  the  furnace,  in  which  fire  consumed  impurity  under  the  glow  of 
the  heroism  of  his  majcstv,  who  inspired  terror  like  Baal  on  high.  All 
his  limbs  are  filled  with  the  power  of  victory  ...  His  right  hand  grasps 
multitudes,  and  over  those  who  place  themselves  against  him  his  left 
hand  is  stretched  out  like  missiles  directed  against  them  to  slay  them. 
His  battle-scvthe  (mows)  mightily,  like  his  father  Month.  -  Kapur  (prince 
of  the  Libvaii-s),  who  came  as  one  smitten  with  blindness  to  receive  hom- 
age laid  "down  his  weapons  on  the  ground  with  his  warriors,  and  cried 
afoud  to  heaven  to  beseech  grace  (r  tebh).  His  son  held  his  foot  and  his 
hand  and  remained  standing  in  his  place.  But  the  God,  who  knew  what 
was  pa^^in"  in  his  inmost  mind  (what  was  in  his  intestines),  fell  upon 
their  heads'like  a  mountain  of  granite  .  .  .  Their  blood  mingled  with  the 
earth  like  the  overllowing  river',  etc. 

On  the  S.  or  Left  Fylon  are  similar  representations.  Between  the 
two  flaz-staffs  the  king  appears  with  his  fettered  enemies  before 
the  god  Ptah,  who  aims  a  blow  at  two  enemies.  Beneath  is  another 
liorizontal  row  of  ten  conquered  peoples,  and  a  stele  of  the  12th  year 
of  the  kins  (imitated  from  a  stele  of  the  3oth  year  of  Ramses  II.  at 
Abu-Simbel),  containing  a  dialogue  between  Ptah  and  the  king. 
To  the  left  (S.)  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Ammon-Ra,  handing  the  sword 
of  victory  to  the  king,  beside  six  rows  of  fettered  enemies. 

Within  the  gateway  (PI.  d)  leading  to  the  next  court  is  the 
name  of  Ramses  III.,  engraved  unusually  deeply  in  the  stone.  The 
Fore-court  (PI.  D),  forming  an  approximate  square  of  115  ft.,  is 
enclosed  on  all  sides,  and  is  not  destitute  of  shade  even  at  midday. 
On  the  left  (S.)  are  calyx-columns  and  on  the  right  (N.)  are  Osiris- 
statues  placed  against  pillars,  which  form  galleries  with  the  outer 
walls.  If  we  can  imagine  this  space  cleared  of  rubbish  and  ruined 
walls,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  its  pristine  effect.  Even  as  it  is 
it  impresses  the  heliolder,  -with  its  pylons  to  the  E.  and  W.  to  shut 
out  the  uninitiated,  its  colonnades  to  the  N.  and  S.,  and  its  magni- 
ficent decoration  in  carvings  and  inscriptions.  Here  and  elsewhere 
at  :\Iedinet  Habu  we  notice  that  want  of  symmetry,  which  is 
frequently  made  a  reproach  to  the  Egyptian  artists ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  priestly  architects  deliberately  here  placed  columns 
of  differetit  forms  opposite  each  other,  with  the  intention  of  dis- 
guising or  relieving  the  uniformity  dictated  by  the  hieratic  canon. 
We  now  turn  to  the  Inner  Side  of  tlie  first  pylon.  To  the  risht 
we  see  a  long  hieroglyphic  inscription;  below,  to  the  left,  the  Pha- 
raoh with  his  bow  bent  dashing  against  the  foe,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
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beautiful  horses.  The  slaughter  which  he  causes  is  immense,  and, 
so  far  as  the  Yividness  of  the  representation  goes,  may  well  be  com- 
pared with  the  similar  subjects  at  Karnak  and  the  Ramesseum, 
though  it  is  inferior  in  point  of  style. 

Higher  up  is  an  inscription  from  the  11th  year  of  the  king;  and  here 
also  tlie  long  rows  of  hieroglyphics  are  more  concerned  with  extolling 
tlie  king  than  with  relating  events.  The  war  is  once  more  against  the 
western  peoples,  the  Libyans,  Maxyans  (Mashauasha),  etc.  The  leaders  of 
the  foe  are  the  Libyan  prince  Kapur  and  his  son  Mashashar.  The  op- 
ponents of  Pharaoh  were  (according  to  the  inscription  on  the  N.  Pylon) 
utterly  routed,  and  lost  miserably  "both  property  and  life,  'while  the 
whole  earth  rejoiced  as  it  beheld  the  heroism  of  King  Ramses  IIL'  The 
world  bowed  before  the  king,  who  is  compared  to  Baal,  who  punishes 
the  impious.  The  conquered  are  compared  to  a  flock  of  goats  attacked 
by  a  lion.  The  endless  pictorial  laudations  of  the  victor  are  positively 
wearisome,  while  the  representations  of  the  defeat,  impotence,  and  over- 
throw of  the  conquered  are  almost  equally  abundant.  Finally  the  king 
harangues  the  leaders  of  his  foot-soldiers  and  charioteers,  not  forgetting 
to  celebrate  in  swelling  words  the  deeds  that  he  himself  has  done.  The 
number  of  prisoners  and  slain  (the  latter  with  their  hands,  etc.,  cut  off) 
is  recorded.  One  of  the  lists  accompanying  the  inscription  includes  one 
prince  of  the  Mashauasha,  5  superior  officers,  1205  common  soldiers,  152 
inferior  officers,  131  young  men,  1494  in  all.  Also  342  women,  65  young 
women,  151  girls_,  558  in  all.  These  figures  give  a  total  of  2052  persons. 
Besides  these  2175  Mashauasha  were  slain  by  the  king  in  their  ranks. 
The  total  loss  of  the  enemy  was  thus  not  more  than  4227  persons.  The 
number  of  captured  swords,  bows,  chariots,  etc.,  corresponds  :  115  large 
swords,  124  smaller,  603  bows,  etc. 

Another  series  occupies  the  back-wall  of  the  colonnade  on  the  right 
(N.)  side  of  the  court,  supported  by  seven  pillars  with  the  Osiris-tigures 
of  the  king.  The  uppermost  row  contains  sacrificial  scenes.  The  first  of 
these  depicts  the  king,  who  has  alighted  from  his  chariot,  shooting  his  arrows 
against  a  hostile  fortress  occupied  by  warriors  (the  town  Ainaio,  recalling 
the  Amorites).  In  the  next  scene  the  king  drags  three  rows  of  prisoners 
behind  his  chariot.  Pie  is  congratulated  by  the  grandees.  Finally  he 
presents  the  captives  to  Amnion,  Muth,  and  Khunsu. 

The  inscriptions  and  sculptures  on  the  Second  Pylon  (PI.  E), 
enclosing  the  rear  of  the  court,  are  still  more  interesting.  To  the 
left  are  Ammon  Ka  and  Muth,  the  great  queen  of  heaven,  to  whom 
Pharaoh,  wearing  a  richly  decorated  crown,  leads  three  rows  of 
captives  chained  together.  The  two  upper  rows  have  distinctly 
European  features,  and  wear  embroidered  aprons  and  low  helmets. 
Over  the  first  row  no  name  appears,  but  according  to  the  inscription 
before  Pharaoh,  they  are  Shakalsha,  i.e.  probably  Sicilians.  The 
captives  in  the  second  row  are  called  Tanauna  or  Danauna,  a  name 
in  which  we  are  probably  correct  in  recognizing  the  'Danai',  or 
Hellenes  of  the  Trojan  era.  The  third  row,  in  which  the  individual 
figures  resemble  those  of  the  other  two,  is  accompanied  by  the 
following  inscription  :  'Provide  breath  for  our  nostrils,  0  king,  son 
of  Ammon,  say  the  foes  from  Pulasata'.  In  these  Pulasata  we  must 
recognize  the  Philistines,  new  and  no  contemptible  foes  of  Egypt. 

On  the  Eight  Wing  of  the  second  pylon  is  another  long  in- 
scription devoted  to  the  deeds  of  the  king  in  the  8th  year  of  his  reign. 

Here  also  facts  are  obscured  by  empty  titles  and  elaborate  trifles, 
recited  in  praise  of  the  king.  'His  form,  his  limbs',  runs  the  fifth  line, 
'have  been  weighed  in  the  balances  of  Baal ;  he  commands  the  multitude ; 
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and  tliL-re  is  none  like  to  liim'.  Of  the  enemy,  through  whose  discomfiture 
ho  won  so  much  praise,  it  is  said  that  they  worshipped  him  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  his  hravery,  that  they  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  at 
his  "feet,  etc.  lie  is  compared  with  Ptah,  .Osiris,  .Shu,  and  Ra.  In  line  13 
the  king  addresses  his  faithful  followers,  telling  them  that  Ammon  has 
lent  him  his  throne,  power,  strength,  and  victory.  In  line  16  the  nations 
that  were  unable  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  islanders  are  named.  Of  the 
latter  it  is  said:  'No  people  made  head  against  their  arms,  from  the  land 
of  Kheta  to  Kali,  Kirkamasha  (Karkhemish),  Aratu  (Arados'),  and  Arasa 
(Assvria).  They  assembled  in  the  land  of  Amara  (AmoritesV),  they  over- 
came the  people  and  the  land  as  though  they  did  not  exist.  They  came, 
and  a  lire  was  prepared  beforehand  for  those  who  had  turned  their  faces 
towards  Egypt'.  Among  these  foes,  as  line  18  recounts,  were  the  Pulasata 
(l'hilistiue.sj,  Zekkari  (TeucriansV),  Shakalsha  (Sicilians),  Panauna(Danai), 
and  Uashasha  (?  Oscans  according  to  Chabas).  Their  hearts  were  high,  and 
thev  were  tilled  with  their  plans'.  But  the  king  of  Egypt  laid  a  snare 
for' them.  God  stood  bv  him.  He  firmly  maintained  Zaha  (Northern 
Svria)  as  his  frontier.  The  battle  must  have  taken  place  in  Egypt  itself. 
The  king  barred  the  mouth  of  the  Kile  as  with  a  wall  with  well-manned 
ships,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with  land-forces  and  chariots,  treading 
them  to  the  ground.  The  Iving  boasts  that  he  had  fought  like  Month  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  acting  like  a  champion  (ustennu),  that  knows  his 
strength,  like  a  brave  warrior,  that  saves  his  people  in  the  day  of  battle. 
'Those  who  reached  my  borders  reaped  no  more  harvests  on  earth'.  lie 
strewed  their  corpses  along  the  bank;  their  ships  and  goods  sank  in  the 
waters.  'I  made  the  lands  go  back,  to  remember  the  land  of  Egypt,  chant- 
ing my  name  in  their  lands'.  In  line  25  he  extols  himself  and  claims  to 
have  taken  their  lands  from  tlie  barbarians,  to  have  made  their  borders 
his  own,  and  to  have  received  the  homage  of  their  princes.  He  orders 
general  rejoicing,  calms  the  hearts  of  his  followers,  and  extols  his  own 
strength.  At  this  point  the  inscription  is  interrupted  by  a  gap  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  courses  of  masonry  from  the  top.  The 
remainder  contains  nothing  of  interest. 

The  granite  gateway  of  the  second  pylon  atlmits  to  theColonnaded 
Hall  (ri.  F),  which  presents  a  curious  appearance  owing  to  the 
prostrate  columns  of  a  Christian  church,  erected  here  at  an  early 
period  and  destroyed  after  the  spread  of  Islam  in  Upper  Egypt. 
This  second  court  is  a  specially  retired  enclosure,  in  which  the 
slightly  projecting  concave  cornice,  running  round  the  entire  open 
space  of  the  square  hall,  produces  the  finest  effect.  It  is  125  ft. 
long  and  138  ft.  broad.    On  all  four  sides  is  a  colonnade. 

The  roof  is  supported  on  the  N.  and  S.  by  columns,  on  the  E. 
by  a  row  of  caryatides,  while  on  the  W.  the  rear  is  closed  by  a 
passage,  with  eight  caryatide-pillars  in  front  and  eight  columns  be- 
hind. An  inscription  at  the  top  of  the  inner  sido  of  the  left  (8.) 
pylon  informs  us  that  this  was  the  Festal  Halt  proper;  while  the 
same  fact  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  sculptures  on  the  back-walls 
of  the  colonnades.  Turning  first  to  the  right  we  see  in  the  upper 
row  a  series  of  *Hepre)^entations .  beginning  at  the  N.AV.  angle  of 
the  hall  and  running  all  allong  the  N.  side  and  on  the  E.  side  as  far 
as  the  entrance.  This  illustrates  the  beautiful  Festival  of  thk 
Staircase,  which  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  god  Khem.  It 
took  place  in  the  month  Pakhon,  i.e.  the  first  harvest-month,  and  at 
the  new  moon.  The  course  of  tiie  moon  was  represented  as  a  stair- 
case with  fourteen  steps  (days),  hence  the  name  of  the  festival.  It 
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was  sacred  to  Kliem,  i.e.  Ammon  during  the  process  of  his  self-pro- 
creation, and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Egyptian 
festivals,  as  even  among  the  representations  in  the  Ramesseum  and 
elsewhere  a  conspicuous  place  is  given  to  it.  It  might  well  he  solemn- 
ized in  a  Memnonium,  for  Khem  caused  the  new  birth  of  the  dead 
god,  and  tlie  soul  separated  from  the  body  arose  to  new  life,  as  the 
vanished  orb  of  night  returns  at  the  new  moon.  As  the  inscription 
of  Ammon-en-heb  says,  the  heir  to  the  throne  succeeded  the  dead 
Pharaoh  on  the  following  day,  just  as  one  moon  succeeds  another 
after  a  moonless  night.  The  insfription  above  the  reliefs  would  still 
preserve  for  us  their  subject  even  if  the  latter  had  disappeared.  It 
runs  as  follows:  'In  the  raoTith  Pakhon,  at  the  festival  of  the  god 
Khem,  at  the  appearance  of  the  light  of  the  Moon-god.  The  king, 
crowned  with  his  helmet,  comes  in  his  litter.  The  body-guard  goes 
before  him.  Each  bears  at  liis  side  shield,  spear,  and  sword.  The 
lords  of  his  retinue,  the  higher  ajid  lower  officers,  come  behind  him, 
and  after  them  the  princes  and  warriors.  Tlie  chief  orator  of  festi- 
vals (kherheb)  conducts  the  festival  of  his  father  Khem,  while  the 
king  presents  to  his  lather  Khem  great  offerings  of  bread,  beer, 
cattle,  geese,  and  all  good  things.  Khem,  the  lord  of  Sen,  is  brought 
forward,  and  his  son  Ramses  III.  advances  before  him.  The  god 
wears  the  double  feather  on  his  head,  and  about  his  neck  a  finely- 
worked  chain  from  which  at  his  left  arm  hangs  the  portrait  of  the 
goddess  Ma.  The  kherheb  strikes  up  a  dance,  the  choir-master 
(chief  singer)  does  his  duty ,  and  the  Arabian  negro  praise  the 
god.  Then  also  appear  before  the  god  his  vowed  servants,  with  por- 
traits of  the  kings  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ,  as  the  divine  an- 
cestors. No  more  follows,  for  the  god  places  himself  down  upon  his 
staircase,  and  His  Majesty  offers  a  great  sacrifice  to  his  father  Khem, 
tlie  consort  (bull)  of  his  mother.  Behold,  there  also  is  the  white 
bull  before  His  Majesty,  etc'  ...  In  presence  of  the  living  king  and 
of  the  royal  ancestral  images  an  attendant  brings  the  black  blade  of 
a  sickle  inlaid  with  gold,  and  a  sheaf  of  corn,  and  presents  them  to 
the  king.  Then  the  reaper  (mamit),  walking  round  the  king  seven 
times,  says  'The  king  has  reaped  with  the  sickle  that  is  in  his 
hand,  he  raises  it  to  his  nose,  he  lays  it  down  before  Khem,  who 
gives  the  king  the  harvest'.  The  king  quits  the  staircase,  turns  to 
the  N.,  and  walks  round  the  staircase,  etc.  —  We  shall  now  see  how 
this  description  is  illustrated  by  the  reliefs. 

**Procession  at  the  beautiful  Festival  of  the  Staircase.  This 
very  interesting  scries  begins  to  the  left  (W.),  on  the  rear-wall  of 
the  N.  colonnade.  First  appears  the  Pharoah,  on  a  throne-shaped 
litter  adorned  with  figures  of  lions,  borne  by  12  grandees,  of  whom 
four  are  princes  of  the  blood.  Attendants  wave  fans;  and  three 
smaller  figures  with  feather-fans  are  supposed  to  be  marching  by 
the  side  of  the  litter.  Behind  the  Pharoah  are  the  two  goddesses  of 
rewarding  and  punishing  justice,  with  out-spread  wings,  and  with 
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the  feather  ol'  truth  on  their  head.  In  two  rows  before  and  behind 
the  king  appears  the  rest  of  the  procession.  In  the  upper  row  (be- 
fore the  king),  a  drummer  and  a  trumpeter  turn  towards  the  gran- 
dees of  the  kingdom,  who  wear  the  double  feather  on  their  heads 
and  carry  in  their  hands  the  symbols  of  their  power.  The  last  of 
these,  a  bald  priest,  with  a  censer  turns  towards  the  king.  A 
short  iiisc-riptiou  explains  that  he  is  offering  incense  to  the  Pharaoh, 
and  names  hiiu  the  fan-bearer  at  the  right  hand  of  the  prince,  the 
royal  scribe,  general,  and  crown-prince,  whom  he  ( Kamses)  loves. 
In  the  lower  row  are  various  dignitaries,  preceded  by  two  young 
princes.  These,  according  to  the  inscription  above,  are  'the  royal 
relatives  of  the  king,  young  and  old,  great  and  worthy,  all  (who 
have  appeared )  to  march  before  his  majesty  as  he  proceeds  in  his 
litter,  in  order  to  cause  his  father  Khem  to  be  carried  in  procession, 
at  his  beautiful  festival  of  the  staircase'.  Immediately  before  the 
king  is  a  priest,  turning  towards  him  and  offering  incense,  and  then 
the  orator  of  festivals  (kherheb),  'who  performs  all  his  customary 
ceremonies  before  the  king  at  his  solemn  procession'.  Behind  the 
king,  the  procession  is  also  arranged  in  two  rows.  In  the  upper 
row  are  dignitaries,  with  the  symbols  of  their  rank,  and  armed 
warriors;  in  the  lower,  royal  princes,  fan-bearers,  and  pastophori 
with  portions  of  the  sacred  staircase  and  cases  containing  sacred 
vessels.  At  the  end  of  the  relief  is  a  kind  of  grated  door,  with 
a  vertical  inscription  in  front  of  it,  to  the  effect  that  'ITis  Majesty 
arises  solemnly,  like  the  sun's  disc,  from  his  dwelling  of  life,  con- 
stancy, and  power  (in  other  words,  his  palace).  The  king  betakes 
himself  in  his  litter  to  the  abode  of  his  father  Khem,  to  gaze  upon 
his  beautie.s'.  Then  follows  the  main  object  of  the  procession,  i.e. 
the  image  of  the  ithyphalllc  Khem,  who  here  stands  beneath  a 
canopy  crowned  with  Ur;eus-snakes.  Farther  on  towards  the  E. 
wall,  the  image  appears  borne  by  priests  on  a  stand  covered  with 
a  gaily- coloured  carpet  and  adorned  with  enormous  wreaths  of 
flowers.  The  priests,  who  wave  aloft  fans  of  different  shapes,  are 
completely  covered  by  the  carpet,  with  the  exception  of  their  heads 
and  feet.  Behind  and  a  little  above,  two  priests  spread  out  a  sail, 
the  emblem  of  breath,  freshness,  and  joy,  and  beneath  them  four 
others  bear  a  chest  with  five  ornamental  trees.  Before  the  former 
figure  of  the  god  the  king,  offering  incense  and  drink-offering, 
wears  the  helmet  of  the  ruler  of  Upper  Egypt;  while  before  the 
image  on  the  covered  stand  the  Pharaoh,  bearing  a  stall'  and  sceptre 
and  following  a  white  bull,  wears  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt.  Above 
him  hovers  the  vulture  of  victory  (as  in  nearly  every  place  where 
the  king  appears  in  the  present  series),  bearing  in  its  talons  the 
symbol  of.  the  innumerable  periods,  which  (according  to  the  in- 
scription bencatli)  Ammon-Khem  has  bestowed  upon  the  Pharaoh 
for  his  appearance  at  the  festival.  An  inscription  in  front  of  the 
sacred  bull  names  it    'the  white  bull'.    Its  horns  are  shaped  like 
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the  crescent  moon  and  enclose  the  disc  adorned  with  the  double 
feather  of  the  goddess  of  truth.  Above  the  bull  and  the  following 
procession  are  two  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  between  which  are  the 
portraits  of  the  first  favourite  and  queen  (whose  name,  however,  is 
not  given  in  the  cartouche  in  front  of  her),  and  of  the  kherheb, 
with  an  open  volume,  who  is  called  the  president  of  the  singers 
and  the  chief  of  the  festival  orators,  etc.  The  hieroglyphics  above 
the  bull  contain  a  hymn,  in  which  the  kherheb  extols  the  god 
Khem.  And  in  the  inscription  turned  towards  the  singer,  the 
praise  of  the  god  and  of  the  bull  symbolizing  him  is  also  sung  in 
words  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  god  Thoth.  —  A  long  train  of 
standard-bearers  precedes  the  bull.  Between  these  and  the  bull  a 
priest  facing  the  latter,  with  the  censer  (the  Horus-hand),  and  the 
festival-orator  in  the  act  of  reciting.  The  series  on  the  N.  wall  ends 
at  the  tenth  standard-bearer,  but  it  is  continued  without  interrup- 
tion on  the  E.  Wall.  Besides  the  usual  emblems,  sacrificial  vessels, 
and  ancestral  statues,  images  of  sacred  animals  on  standards  are 
borne  along.  The  bearers  of  the  hawk,  vulture,  dog-headed  ape, 
and  bull  are  clad  in  curious  sleeveless  garments,  covering  them  from 
neck  to  foot.  The  procession  advances  towards  the  Pharaoh,  who 
awaits  it,  wearing  the  double  crown  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
and  holding  in  his  hands  a  staff,  arrow,  and  sceptre.  On  a  table  in 
front  of  him  stands  a  staff  with  the  double  feather,  and  the  sacred 
wreaths;  and  before  his  eyes  takes  place  the  ceremony  of  letting 
four  geese  fly,  usual  at  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  The 
geese,  which  here,  as  in  the  Ramesseum,  have  the  names  of  Amset, 
Hapi,  etc.,  the  children  of  Horus,  attached  to  them,  are  to  announce 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  the  accession  of  the  new  Pharaoh.  The 
kherheb  here  appears,  declaring  that  the  geese  must  hasten  to  the 
N.,  S.,  E.,  and  W.,  and  announce  to  the  gods  of  those  regions  that 
HoTus,  the  son  oflsis  and  Osiris,  that  the  king  etc.  Ramses  III., 
has  assumed  the  great  crowns  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Behind 
the  orator  four,  and  below  him  three  priests  carry  the  images  of 
the  predecessors  of  Ramses  III.,  each  with  its  name.  Above  the  first 
of  the  men  bearing  standards  with  the  jackal  stands  a  figure  clap- 
ping its  hands,  which  is  named  the  Nehcs  en  Punt,  i.e.  the  Negro  of 
Arabia,  and  which  is  regarded  as  the  personification  of  the  moon- 
less night  preceding  the  new  moon.  This  curious  figure  greets  the 
god  Khem,  lord  of  Senu,  etc.,  at  whose  approach  every  heart  ex- 
pands with  joy.  Farther  to  the  right  we  see  the  Pharaoh,  who  (as 
in  the  Ramesseum,  p.  164)  cuts  with  a  sickle  the  sheaf  held  out  to 
him  by  a  priest.  Behind  stands  the  kherheb  and  his  hymn,  relating 
to  Khem.  Almost  above  the  sheaf  is  the  queen,  then  before  the 
Pharaoh  the  white  bull  again,  and  beneath  it  a  row  of  images  of 
ancestors.  Finally  the  king  offers  incense  to  the  god  Khem,  who 
stands  beneath  a  canopy,  and  presents  to  the  ithyphallic  Khem  the 
image  of  justice,  the  goddess  Ma. 
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The  lower  series  of  representations  on  the  N.  ami  E.  walls  are 
less  interesting.  Several  boats  appear  in  them,  and  beneath  them 
(to  the  extreme  left)  the  festal-barge  of  Amnion.  A  dialogue  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  god  Ammon,  in  which  the  building  of  the 
temple  is  extolled,  also  occurs  here. 

Corresponding  to  the  festival  of  Kheni  on  the  N.  and  E.  walls, 
a  Festival  of  Ptalt-Sokdr-Osiris  is  displayed  in  the  upper  fow  of  the 
S.  and  .S.E.  side  of  the  colonnade.  It  begins  to  the  left  of  the  door 
with  a  train  of  priests  of  various  forms,  bearing  standards  and 
arranged  in  two  rows.  Next  appears  the  king,  to  whom  incense  is 
offered,  and  above  whom  hovers  a  vulture.  Then  follow  dignitaries, 
succeeded  by  a  colossal  symbol  of  the  god  Nefer  Turn,  borne  by 
18  priests.  The  kherheb  reads  16  formulae  of  invocation.  After 
him  come  16  exalted  personages,  including  the  kings  sons  holding 
a  cord  which  reaches  to  the  hands  of  the  king.  Then  follow  16 
priests  bearing  the  barge  of  Ptah-Sokar-Osiris;  and  finally  the  king 
before  Khnura  and  Ptah-Sokar-Osiris. 

More  interesting  than  these  festal  representations  are  the  Wnrlike 
Reliefs,  in  the  lower  division  on  the  S.  and  E.  walls.  The  inscrip- 
tions relate  the  conquest  of  the  Libyans  and  the  annihilation  of 
the  N.  tribes  of  the  Philistines  and  Zekkari,  who  had  penetrated 
into  the  Nile  delta  and  were  there  captured  by  the  king.  One  of 
the  reliefs  on  the  exterior  of  the  N.  wall  represents  this  occurrence. 
The  inscription  contains  76  lines  and  covers  a  considerable  part  of 
the  S.  wall.  The  1st  Scene  to  the  left  of  it  depicts  in  four  rows 
the  captured  Libu,  conducted  by  the  king's  sons  and  other  nota- 
bilities. One  counts  and  another  notes  upon  a  leaf  the  number  of  hands 
and  phalli  cutoff,  which  in  both  cases  is  given  as  3000.  The  king  seated 
in  hischariot  and  turuinghis  body,  addresseshissons  and  officials. — 
2nd  Scene  (to  the  left  of  the  first).  The  king  standing  in  his  chariot 
shoots  an  arrow  against  the  falling  foe :  'He  sees  defeat  like  a  tlame 
beneath  them;  he  holds  the  bow  in  his  right  hand  and  looses  tlie 
arrow  with  his  left;  he  goes  against  them,  knowing  his  own  strength. 
Face  to  face,  he  smites  a  hundred  thousand.  Tlie  hearts  of  the 
Temhu,  their  life,  their  soul  have  ceased'.  —  Srd  Scene.  The  king 
drives,  with  his  enemies  in  fetters.  Beneath  marches  a  row  of  his 
soldiers,  armed  with  spear,  shield,  and  knife.  —  4th  Scene  (next  the 
door  in  the  E.  wall).  The  king,  standing,  brings  three  rows  of 
captives  into  the  presence  of  Ammon  and  Muth.  In  the  four  lines 
between  him  and  the  gods  the  captives  are  described  as  Temhu  and 
Mashauasha  (Maxyans) ;  and  in  the  small  inscription  above  the  top 
row  as  Rabu  or  Libu  (Libyans).  —  On  the  W.  or  Rear-  Wall  of  Ilall 
F,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  door  to  the  next  hall,  are  portraits  of 
the  king's  sons,  with  their  names;  on  each  side  the  same  number 
(10).  Those  who  afterwards  came  to  the  throne  have  the  royal 
cartouche. 

We  now  enter  the  Second  Hypostyle  Hall  (PI.  G).   The  roof  was 
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formerly  supported  by  24  columns  in  4  rows  of  six,  of  wliich  the  cen- 
tral row  was  considerably  thicker  than  the  others.  The  roof,  however, 
has  long  fallen  in,  and  nothing  remains  of  the  columns  save  the  plinths 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  shafts.  Two  smaller  chambers  follow, 
with  four  couples  of  columns,  and  then  a  Central  Apartment  with  four 
pillars.  On  both  sides  these  are  adjoined  by  a  series  of  rooms  (comp. 
PL),  of  which  those  to  the  N.  are  accessible,  those  to  the  S.  covered 
with  rubbish  except  the  two  front  apartments  (PI.  g).  A  special 
door  leads  from  the  colonnaded  hall  to  the  latter,  which  are  arranged 
differently  from  tliose  on  the  N.  These  rooms  have  been  carefully 
examined  by  Prof.  Diimichen ;  and  from  the  inscriptions  in  and  near 
them  they  are  now  known  as  the  Treasury  of  this  Memnonium  of 
Ramses  III.  Even  on  the  external  walls  of  these  apartments  are 
artistic  representations  of  vases,  jars,  and  other  vessels  in  the  precious 
metals. 

The  Interioe  of  the  treasury  consists  of  a  hall  turned  towards  ttieN., 
adjoined  on  each  side  by  two  chambers.  The  inscriptions  without  exception 
relate  to  the  gifts  of  gold,  silver,  electruin,  lapis-lazuli,  malachite  and 
other  stones  which  Kamses  III.  extravagantly  heaped  upon  Amnion,  so 
that  'the  offering  of  his  gifts  found  no  end'.  Even  those  visitors  who  do 
not  understand  the  inscriptions  will  at  once  recogni/e  that  they  are  in  a 
treasure-house,  from  the  representations  which  adorn  all  the  walls,  especially 
those   of  the  chambers  on  the  right.     The  hieroglyphic  [W<<|  nub  means 

gold  and  pwT)  nub  hez  while  gold  or  silver.    Whole  heaps  of  these  metals 

are  seen  lying  in  grains  or  nuggets.  Sacks  of  gold  from  different  lands  and 
all  kinds  of  precious  vessels  meet  the  eye.  Pieces  of  lapis-lazuli  and 
malachite  shaped  like  bricks  are  built  up  in  stepped  masses,  each  in  three 
rows.  Arabian  indiarubber  (Kami)  and  the  tree  whence  it  is  obtained  are 
also  depicted.  In  the  chambers  on  the  right  appear  also  sheets  of  silver, 
and  plates  of  brass  and  lead.  The  Pharoah  boasted  ceaselessly  that  In- 
had  lilled  the  treasure-house  of  his  father  Amnion;  and  the  god  Thoth 
(in  the  second  chamber  to  the  right)  writing  reckons  it  by  the  countless 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  (a  million  altogether)  in 
silver,  gold,  brass,  lapis-lanuli,  malachite  from  Reshata  (Sinai  Peninsula), 
etc.,  which  he  has  offered  to  his  venerable  father  Amnion-Ra,  king  of  the 
gods,  who  on  his  side  has  accorded  to  the  king  the  periods  of  Ra  and  the 
years  of  Turn.  —  It  is  impossible  not  to  recall  the  passage  in  Diodorus's 
description  of  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas  (p.  159),  in  which  the  king  is 
represented  as  offering  to  the  divinity  gold  and  silver  to  the  value  of  32 
million  minae. 

Ramses  III.  was  no  other  than  the  rich  Rhampsinitus  of  Herodotus 
(II,  121) ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  here  stand  before  the  very 
Treasure-house  of  Rhampsinitus  which  figures  in  the  jileasant  tale  narrated 
by  the  Father  of  History. 

Rhampsinitus  the  Pharaoh  was  possessed  of  such  vast  treasures  that 
he  commanded  a  builder  to  erect  for  their  safe  custody  a  stone  building 
beside  the  palace.  The  architect  coveted  the  treasures,  and  being  a  cunning 
man  so  arranged  a  stone  in  the  wall  that  two  men,  or  indeed  one,  could 
easily  withdraw  it.  Before  his  death  he  imparted  the  secret  to  his  sons. 
These  immediately  on  the  death  of  their  father  betook  themselves  to  the 
treasure-house,  removed  the  stone,  and  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  night, 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  large  amount  of  treasure.  They  repeated  their 
visits,  until  the  king  remarked  that  his  treasure  was  decreasing,  without, 
however,  being  able  to  accuse  anyone  of  the  theft,  as  he  invariably  found 
the  seals  unbroken  and  the  doors  fast  locked.     He  accordingly  had  a  tra|) 
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constructetl  and  placed  it  beside  the  chests  containing  the  fjold.  The 
thieves  once  more  came,  and  the  one  who  entered  lirst  was  caught  in  the 
trap.  Perceiving  what  had  happened  to  him,  he  conjured  his  brother  to 
cut  off  his  head  lest  he  should  be  recognized,  and  so  bring  his  accomplice 
into  trouble.  The  advice  was  followed,  and  the  brother  departed  with 
the  head,  closing  the  opening  behind  him.  The  next  morning  the  amazed 
king  discovered  the  headless  corpse  in  the  securely  fastened  room.  He 
resolved  to  expose  the  body  in  public,  under  the  care  of  a  guard  who 
had  orders  to  observe  the  passers-by  very  closely  and  to  arrest  immediately 
anyone  who  shewed  signs  of  grief  at  the  mournful  spectacle.  The  arclii- 
tecVs  widow,  who  had  learned  the  occurrence,  was,  as  a  true  Egyptian, 
beside  herself  at  the  dishonourable  treatment  of  her  son's  body,  and 
threatened  to  reveal  all  to  the  king  unless  the  surviving  brother  contrived 
to  bring  the  corpse  to  her.  The  crafty  youth  soon  hit  upon  a  plan.  He 
loaded  an  ass  with  wine-skins,  three  of  which  he  opened  just  as  lie  was 
about  to  pass  the  soldiers  guarding  the  headless  trunk.  When  the  wine 
began  to  escape,  he  broke  into  loud  lamentation  which  soon  attracted 
the  soldiers  They  hastened  to  catch  the  wine  in  cups,  and  drank  it  up 
in  spite  of  his  pretended  opposition.  Finally  the  hypocrite  appeared  to 
reconcile  himself  to  his  fate,  and  pressed  the  soldiers  to  drink  until  they 
fell  helpless  in  a  drunken  sleep.  He  then  shaved  oil'  the  right  side  of 
each  man's  beard,  and  taking  possession  of  his  brother's  body,  brought 
it  to  his  mother.  —  The  king  though  enraged,  was  now  devoured  with 
curiosity  to  discover  the  author  of  this  trick.  He  accordingly  commanded 
his  daughter  to  suffer  the  love  of  anyone  who  consented  to  relate  to  her 
his  craffiest  and  wickedest  deed.  If  any  of  her  wooers  should  relate  the 
above  incident,  she  was  to  seize  him  and  cause  his  arrest.  The  adroit 
thief,  no  whit  alarmed,  procured  the  arm  of  a  corpse,  placed  it  under  his 
cloak,  and  going  to  the  princess,  related  his  adventures  with  the  treasure 
and  the  soldiers,  \\hen  the  princess  sought  to  seize  him,  he  thrust  the 
dead  arm  into  her  hands,  and  escaped.  The  king,  astonished  by  such 
cunnius;  and  boldness,  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made  that  he  would 
not  only  pardon  the  thief  but  reward  him  if  he  revealed  himself.  Upon 
this  the"  architect's  son  presented  himself,  'llhampsinitus  expressed  his 
admiration  and  gave  the  princess  as  wife  to  him  as  the  craftiest  among 
men;  for,  said  the  king,  'the  Egyptians  excel  all  other  men  in  craft,  and 
he  all  the  Egyptians'.  ,  .         .     ,  ^     ,      ,„     , 

The  immense  wealth  of  Ramses  IH.  is  a  historical  fact.  We  have 
seen  representations  of  it  in  the  rooms  which  we  have  just  quitted;  and 
this  Pharoah  records  in  the  great  Harris  Papyrus  his  donations  to  the 
temples  of  Kg^'pt,  donations  so  enormous  that  wc  are  justified  in  describ- 
ing (he  giver  as  the  wealthiest  prince  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  the 
Phariiahs. 

At  tlie  N.  side  of  the  liypostyle  we  emerge  into  the  open  air  and 
examine  the  inteiestin.a;  representations  on  the  outside  of  tlie  iV. 
Willi  (PI.  ej.  Between  the  N.W.  angle  and  the  second  pylon,  there 
are  Ten  Reliefs,  which  are  described  and  illustrated  in  the  works 
of  Chanipollion  and  Koseliiui.  At  present  the  three  first  (to  the  W.) 
arc  covered  with  rubbish. 

Ut  Scene.  Procession  of  Pharaoh,  besides  whose  chariot  a  lion  advances. 
In  another  chariot  before  that  of  the  king  is  the  standard  of  Ammon-Ua 
with  the  ram's  head.  —  2nd  Scene.  Fierce  battle,  the  Mashauasha  turn  to 
flpe.  —  3rd  Scene.  The  king  harangues  five  rows  of  soldiers,  who  bring 
captive  mashauasha  and  Lihu.  The  severed  hands  etc.  are  counted, 
amomiting  to  r2,.535.  —  4th  Scene  (the  first  uncovered,  from  the  right). 
S(aii(lards"are  brought  out  and  weapons  distributed  to  the  soldiers.  The 
kill-  orders  the  archers  to  shoot  so  as  to  destroy  the  enemy.  —  ith  Scene. 
Th.'^  king  starts  for  Zeli  (N.E.  borderland);  before  him  march  soldiers 
with  lances  and  bows.  A  small  doorway,  above  which  are  Coptic  crosses, 
made  through  the  horse,  conducts  to. the  hall  behind.  —  0th  Seme,  the 
kin?,   slnndiii','   in   bis  chariot,  shools  arrows  against  the  enemy,  who  are 
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identified  as  Zekkari  (Teucrians)  from  the  curious  striped  caps,  not  unlike 
an  Indian  headdress.  In  the  middle,  among  the  latter,  are  ox-waga:ons  with 
children  in  them.  Some  of  the  Egyptian  soldiers  are  Shardana,  distinguished 
by  the  conical  ornaments  on  their  helmets.  These,  ut  first  enemies  of  Egypt, 
afterwards  took  service  under  the  Pharaohs.  —  7th  Scene  (heyond  a  gap 
in  the  wall).  The  king  at  a  lion-hunt.  One  of  the  lions,  concealed  in  a 
thicket,  has  been  pierced  by  the  king's  spear  and  arrows;  another  lies 
dying  beneath  the  horse's  feet;  and  the  king  turns  to  transfix  a  third,  of 
which  only  the  claws  are  shown.  Beneath  is  a  procession  of  the  Egyptian 
army  with  allies  (Shardana  and  Kehak).  —  Sth  Scene.  The  king,  having 
alighted  from  his  chariot,  shoots  against  the  hostile  fleet.  The  painting- 
illustrates  the  occurrence  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  the  8th  year, 
on  the  second  pylon  (p.  176)  as  well  as  in  the  long  inscription  in  the 
colonnaded  room.  The  hostile  Shardana  and  Zekkari  (Sardinians  and 
Teucrians)  had  penetrated  into  the  Xile  delta,  where  they  were  held  fast, 
like  birds  in  a  net,  by  the  Egyptian  army,  until  they  fell  beneath  the  arrows 
of  the  king  and  his  followers.  We  may  clearly  distinguish  the  Teucrians 
by  their  caps  resembling  tufts  of  feathers,  the  Shardana  by  their  horned 
helmets,  and  the  Egyptians  by  their  laced  head-cloths.  The  representation 
is  exceedingly  animated,  though  not  very  distinct  in  the  oblique  light. 
One  of  the  ships  has  capsized.  The  Egyptian  vessels  are  denoted  by  the 
lion's  head  on  the  prow.  The  ship  below  to  the  right  is  steered  by  two 
men  with  large  oars,  while  the  rest  of  the  crew  are  rowers  seated  "upon 
benches.  Archers  standing  up  ply  their  bows.  In  the  interior  of  the  ship 
are  a  number  of  bound  Teucrians,  and  others  appear  in  the  lower  row. 
The  king  himself  is  treading  upon  a  captive  foe.  In  front  of  him  are 
some  archers,  and  above  him,  the  protecting  vulture  Uazi.  — •  S/h  Scene. 
The  king,  having  alighted  from  his  chariot,  graciously  receives  the  grandees 
who  conduct  the  prisoners.  In  the  lower  row  the  severed  hands  are 
being  counted  and  the  number  noted.  Above  the  horses  a  fortress  is 
represented,  named  J/akaiiro  (Migdol  castle)  of  King  Ramses.  —  lOih  Scene. 
The  king  presents  two  rows  of  captives,  described  as  Zekkari  (Teucrians) 
and  Rabu  (Libyans),    to  Amnion,   Muth,    and  Khuusu,    the   Theban   triad. 

We  have  now  reached  the  second  pylon,  between  which  and  the  first 
pylon  are  two  more  Reliefs.  One  represents  the  king  attacking  a  hostile 
fortress,  whose  defenders,  many  of  whom  are  pierced  with  arrows,  beg 
for  mercy.  The  other  depicts  the  king,  waving  his  sword,  at  the 
head  of  his  charioteers,  as  he  attacks  a  fortress.  Some  of  his  soldiers 
are  beating  in  the  doors,  while  others  ascend  by  ladders.  Trees  are  being 
felled  in  the  vicinity. 

On  the  outside  of  the  S.  Wall  (PI.  f)  of  the  temple  is  a  long  Festival 
Calendar,  which  contains  a  list  of  the  appointed  sacrifices  for  the  period 
between  the  26th  Pakhon  (the  day  of  Ramses  III.'s  accession)  and  the  Itlth 
Tybi.  The  mention  of  the  rising  of  Sothis  (Sirius)  on  the  1st  Thoth 
(beginning  of  the  year)  has  led  to  the  probably  erroneous  assumption  that 
under  Ramses  III.  the  Sothis-year  of  3651/4  days  coincided  with  the 
Egyptian  civil  year  of  365  days,  and  has  thus  provided  a  fixed  era  for 
Egyptian  chronology. 

c.  The  Small  Temple  of  Medinet  Habu. 

We  now  quit  the  large  temple,  beside  -which  we  note  the  eon- 
siilerable  ruins  of  the  Christian  village,  whose  church  stood  in  the 
second  court  (p.  177).  We  retrace  our  steps  between  the  pylons, 
and  to  the  left  we  see  the  smaller  temple,  founded  under  the  18th 
Dyn.,  the  oldest  part  of  the  remains  at  Medinet  Habu.  Even  if  the 
inscriptions  had  been  defaced,  the  architectonic  forms  here  used 
wouldhavetoldusinwhatepoch  of  Egyptian  history  the  building  was 
erected.  Its  axis  is  not  exactly  parallel  with  that  of  the  temple  of 
Ramses.    The  small  temple  was  entered  from  the  E.    It  is  an  open 
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question  how  the  courts  were  originally  arranged,  which  preceded 
the  actual  sanctuary.  Little  of  them  remained,  and  the  later  Pharaohs, 
and  even  the  Ptolemies  and  lloman  emperors  [notably  Antoninus 
Pius)  extended  the  old  building.  The  following  description  begins 
at  the  E.  facade,  which  faces  us  when  we  turn  to  the  left  (N.)  after 
returning  through  the  gate  of  the  so-called  pavilion. 

The  visitor  approaching  from  the  Nile  is  confronted  with  a  hand- 
some Pylon  (PI.  K),   to    the  N.    of  the   entrance   to   the   temple 
of  Uamses.     In   the    centre  is  a  beautiful  gateway,  with  a  well- 
executed  winged  disc  of  the  sun  in  the  deep  concave  cornice.    The 
narrow  fore-court  in  front  was  enclosed  under  the  Ptolemies  -with 
columns,  of  which  only  the  two  at  the  entrance  have  been  preserved 
(beside  PI.  I).    In  the  broader  fore-court  outside  (PL  H )  the  car- 
touche of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  occurs  several  times.    The 
large  Pylon  (PL  K )  dates  from  the  late  Ptolemaic  epoch,  for  it  ex- 
hibits Ptolemy  Soter  II.  Lathyrus  worshipping  the  gods ;  but  it  in- 
cludes stones  from  an  earlier  edifice,  some  of  which  are  upside  down 
and  some  show  detached  fragments  of  inscriptions  (e.g.  sacrificial 
lists,  with  the  names  of  liamses  IL).    Beyond  the  pylon  is  a  Clmpel 
(PI.  L),  onlyoOft.  long,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Nectanebus  IL, 
who  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  middle  of 
the  Persian  epoch.  The  roof  was  supported  by  eight  columns  which, 
however,  have  disappeared,  leaving  only  the  low  walls  which  con- 
nected them  like  screens.    Immediately  adjoining  the  chapel  is  a 
Second  Pylon.  50  ft.  wide,  which  was  erected  under  Taharka  the 
Ethiopian  ('2oth  Dyn.)  and  renewed  and  provided  with  inscriptions 
by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus.     On  the  front  of  this  pylon  appears  Nect- 
anebus II. ,  on  the  back  Taharka.     Beyond  this  is  a  ruined  Court 
(PI  Ml    with  (to  the  right)  the  granite  lintels  of  a  gateway,  built  by 
PetamVnap,    a   noble    living    under  the  '26th  Dyn.,  to  whom  the 
large  tomb  at  el-Asasif  (p.  212)  belongs.   We  now  at  last  reach  the 
Oj.uEsr  TBMri.E  Buildi.vgs,  begun  under  Amenhotep  I.  and  Tut- 
mesl.,  completed  under  Ramaka,  TutmesIL,  and  Tutmes  IIL,  and 
restored  by  later  kings,  including  even  Ptolemy  Physkon.    These 
late  restorations  were  of  trifling  importance;  as  a  whole  the  build- 
in"  is  beyond  doubt  a  work  of  the  18th  Dynasty.     It  consists  of  a 
Sunctuary  (PL  N),  like  the  cella  of  a  Greek  temple,  forming  the 
kernel  of  the  entire  edifice,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  pillars, 
while  on  the  rear  it  is  adjoined  by  Six  Apartments.    Between  the 
rows  of  pillars  to  the  right  and  left  and  the  cella,  and  also  behind  the 
latter,  were  polynonal'columns,  resembling  those  which  are  to  be 
found'  at  Benihasan  and  the   oldest  parts    of  Karnak.     Those   in 
front  have  been  destroyed,   but   one    has   remained  erect   behind 
the  cella.    The  inscriptions  are  written  for  the  most  part  in  the 
beautiful  style  of  the  ISth  Dyn.,  but  contain  nothing  of  importance. 
The  Builders'  Inscriptions,   found  on  various  parts  of  the  temple,  are 
interesting   as    throwing   li^'ht    on   the  H.STonv  of  the  edifice.     Over  each 
of  the  rows  of  pillars  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  cella  are  two  long  two- 
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line  inscriptions  wliich  meet  in  the  middle,  dating  from  the  time  of  Tut- 
mes  III.  In  front  of  the  second  door  occurs  a  mention  of  the  restoration 
ot  the  building  by  Horemheb  (18th  Dyn.);  within  the  cella  Seti  I.  is 
named  as  a  restorer;  and  in  another  place  the  second  year  of  Merenptah  I. 
IS  mentioned.  The  name  of  Ramses  III.  also  occurs  in  the  rooms  behind. 
Inside  the  cella  we  should  note  the  tree  on  which  the  god  Ammon  is 
writing  the  name  of  Seti  I.  In  the  adjoining  building  on  the  N.,  the  roof 
of  which  includes  remains  of  the  old  building  of  Ramses  II  not  only  is 
the  priest-king  Pinozem,  son  of  Piankhi,  of  the  21st  Byn.  represented,  but 
also  Hakoris  of  the  2yth  Dynasty.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  11.  occurs  in  the 
upper  inscription  running  round  the  cella. 

The  building,  though  small,  is  distinguished  by  its  harmonious 
forms.  About  (35  paces  to  the  N.E.  is  the  well-known  Fresh  Water 
Spring,  a  pool  to  which  a  subterranean  passage  leads.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  freshness  of  the  water  remains  entirely  un- 
affected by  the  saline  exudations  from  the  ground,  even  in  the  ne- 
cropolis at  Thebes. 

To  the  S.  of  the  temples  of  Medinet  Habu  are  traces  of  a  Sacred 
Lake  of  considerable  extent,  formerly  taken  for  a  hippodrome.  At 
its  N.W.  angle  is  a  small  temple,  now  known  as  Kasr  el-'Aguz, 
erected  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.  to  his  ancestors.  '  It  consists  of 
a  wide  vestibule  and  three  rooms,  one  behind  another.  Still  farther 
to  the  S.,  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  former  lake,  stood  a  small  sanc- 
tuary dating  from  the  Roman  period.  It  was  erected  by  Hadrian 
and  Antoninus  Pius,  while  the  ruined  pylon  bears  the  names  of 
Vespasian,  Domitian,  and  Otho,  the  last  of  exceedingly  rare  occur- 
rence owing  to  the  emperor's  short  reign  (69  A.D.).  The  temple 
consists  of  a  cella  surrounded  by  apartments.  A  staircase  leads  to 
the  roof  from  a  space  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  entrance.  The  in- 
scriptions announce  that  the  sanctuary  no  longer  belongs  to  the 
Diospolitan  district,  but  to  the  district  of  Ilermonthis;  and  it  was 
specially  dedicated  to  the  Isis  of  the  W.  mountain  of  Hermonthis. 
—  Grebaut  discovered  In  1889  in  the  vicinity  the  remains  of  a  Pa- 
lace of  Amenhotep  HI.  and  his  consort  Tii. 

16.  Tombs  of  the  Queens. 

The  Tombs  of  the  Queens  are  in  every  way  less  important  than  those 
of  the  Kings  in  Biban  el-Muluk,  which  should  in  any  case  be  seen  ;  and 
a  visit  to  the  former,  for  which  at  least  IV4  hr.  is  necessary,  renders  it 
almost  impossible  to  complete  the  first  day's  programme  on  the  West 
Bank.  Those  who,  however,  decide  to  visit  them  should  proceed  thither 
direct  from  Medinet  Habu,  and  visit  Der  el-Medineh  on  the  way  back 
From  Medinet  Habu  to  the  Tombs  '/z  hr. 

The  road  from  Medinet-Habu  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Queens  crosses 
the  desert  to  the  W.,  and  passes  through  a  mountain  valley  with 
bare  and  lofty  sides  of  limestone,  picturesquely  formed  and  carved 
with  inscriptions  of  various  lengths.  The  latter  contain  prayers  to 
the  gods  of  the  regions  of  the  dead,  and  date  from  the  19th  and 
20th  Dynasties.  The  Tombs  of  the  Queens  belong  to  the  same 
period,  except  a  few  which  are  of  the  18th  Dynasty.     Altogether 
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'20  have  been  discovered,  many  of  tliem  unflnishod  and  entirely 
without  decoration,  and  in  their  rough  and  blackened  condition, 
resembling  mere  caves  in  the  rocks.  It  is  rare  to  find  cither  in- 
scriptions or  representations  carved  in  the  stone ;  even  in  the  finest 
tombs  the  limestone  walls  were  more  often  covered  with  plaster 
which  could  be  adorned  with  paintings  without  much  difficulty. 

Of  the  two  tombs  which  we  reach  first,  the  second  only  (to  the 
W. ),  that  of  a  queen  of  Ramses  III.,  is  preserved.  Her  name  is  no 
longer  legible,  but  only  those  of  her  husband  and  her  son  Ra-Jil- 
anemi-f.  The  tomb  consists  of  an  ante- 
chamber and  a  large  hall  with  4  pillars, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  broken  sarco- 
phagus. 

The  next  three  tombs,  of  which  the 
farthest  belonged  to  a  Queen  Sitra  of  the 
'2nth  Dyn.,  need  not  be  visited.  But  of 
the  four  on  the  side  of  the  valley  next 
reached,  the  second  and  the  first  deserve 
notice.    The  former  is  the  Tomb  of  Queen 


™Qill£|' 


It  lies  on  the 


c 


3 


S.  side  of  the^alley  and  consists  of  the 
usual  antechamber  (PI.  i )  open  to  the  N., 
a  long  passage  (PI.  2),  and  a  large  chapel 
(PI.  B)  with  a  small  chamber  on  each  of 
its  three  sides.  In  this  as  in  most  of  the 
better  preserved  tombs  of  the  Queens  the 

freshness  of  the  colour  is  extraordinary.  On  the  left  wall  (PI.  o)  of 
the  Paiisage  2  we  see  the  ciueen  before  Ptah,  Ra  Harmachis,  the  genii 
of  the  deadAniset  and  Tuamutef,  and  Isis ;  on  the  right  (PI.  6) 
TitT  with  the  sistrum  stands  before  Thoth,  Tum,  Ilapi,  Kebsenuf 
and  Nephthys.  Ptah  is  placed  opposite  to  Thoth,  Ra  Harmachis, 
i.e.  the  morning  sun,  to  Turn,  i.e.  the  evening  sun,  the  two  genii 
of  the  dead  Amset  and  Tuamutef  to  the  two  others  Ilapi  and  Keb- 
senuf, and  lastly  Isis  to  her  sister  Nephthys.  As  a  border  above  the 
figure's  runs  an  inscription  from  which  we  learn  that  Titi  was  the 
daughter  of  a  king,  the  sister  and  the  mother  of  a  Pharaoh,  and 
queen  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  that  she  received  in  the  other 
world  a  friemlly  welcome  and  all  that  is  wished  for  the  dead. 

The  name  (if  the,  wife  of  Amenhotep  HI.,  which  often  occurs  on 
scarabai  is  also  luontioned  on  the  cuueiform  tablets  recently  discovered 
•It"  Tell  el-Vmavnah.  She  was  perhaps  the  daughter  of  a  Babylonish  king. 
This  would-  account  for  the.  reddish  skin  and  blue  eyes  with  which  she 
is  represented  here. 

In  the  passage  leading  to  Itoom  3  arc  at  PI.  c  the  Goddess  Isis 
(Selk  with  the  scorpion  on  her  head),  and  at  PI.  d  Neith,  'the  great 
lady  of  Sais,  the  mistress  of  heaven,  and  princess  of  all  the  gods,  the 
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daughter  of  Ra;  she  has  not  her  like".  In  the  Side-chamber  6  is  the 
mummy-shaft.  In  the  innermost  Chamber  6  Osiris  sits  enthroned  as 
supreme  judge  to  whom  Selk  conducts  the  queen.  Behind  him  are 
Nephthys  and  Thoth.  On  the  walls  e  and  f  are  tables  of  offerings  on 
which,  by  the  side  of  distributions  of  bread  etc. ,  lie  masses  of  flowers 
far  larger  than  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  men.  In  the  Side-chamber  4 
we  see  the  Hathor  cow,  richly  decorated  and  standing  out  of  a  back- 
ground of  radiance  and  flames  of  Are  painted  with  dazzling  colours. 
This  painting,  which  meets  us  several  times  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Queens,  represents  Hathor  as  a  goddess  of  heaven  and  especially  of 
the  horizon.  She  is  the  cow  which  in  the  lower  world  gives  birth 
to  the  young  Sun,  who  begins  his  active  life  wth  llarae  and  light. 
On  the  right  close  to  the  tomb  of  TTtT  lies  that  of  Queen  Isis, 

Ast,    wife  of  Ramses  IV.  (Nefer-hak-an)  of  the 


i:il 


20tli  l)ynasty.  The  entraiK^e  is  filled  up,  and  the  inscriptions  are 
much  injured  andcovered  with  debris.  In  the  inner  room  correspond- 
ing to  room  3  in  the  tomb  of  TIti  stands  a  broken  granite  sarco- 
phagus. 

On  the  W.  side,  running  parallel  to  that  just  described,  the  first 
tomb  approached  from  the  N.  is  in  ruins ;  close  to  it  is  that  of  a 
queen,  whose  name  has  been  obliterated,  and  in  its  place  another 
written  Mith  ink,  apparently  to  be  read  TuattentApt.  In  this  the  first 
and  third  rooms  were  supported  by  pillars.  The  names  are  on  the 
inner  wall  of  the  second  room.  The  inscriptions  were  incised.  The 
two  tombs  beyond  were  the  resting-places  of  another  princess,  the 
favourite  daughter  of  Ramses  II.,  Bant  anta,  and  of  Amen-meri, 
i.e.  the  beloved  of  Amnion,  the  latter  consisting  of  a  principal 
hall  with  a  chamber  behind  and  on  each  side.  Contrary  to  custom 
the  shaft  is  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  in  front  of  the  principal  hall. 

17.   Der  el-Medineh. 

No  one  should  miss  seeing  the  beautiful  small  Ptolemaic  temple  of 
Der  el-Medmeh  lying  to  the  N.W.  of  Medinet  Habu.  It  lies  on  the  way 
to  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kurnah  either  from  Medinet  Hahu  or  from  the  Tombs  (if 
the  Queens.     From  Medinet  Habu  we  reach  Der  el-Medincli  in  20  min\ites. 

On  the  way  from  the  Tombs  of  the  Queens  to  Der  el-Medineh, 
we  pass  (_'/4hT.)  a  hillside  with  some  remarkable  historical  steles  of 
the  18th,  19th,  and  '20th  Dynasties.  On  one  appears  King  Ramses  III. 
before  Horus,  and  his  father  Set-nekht  before  Amnion.  Anotlicr 
contains  an  account  of  the  campaigns  of  the  former  king. 

The  graceful  Temple  of  Der  el-Medineh  was  founded  under  the 
Ptolemies  for  the  worship  of  the  dead,  and  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Hathor.  It  lies  in  a  barren  hollow,  in  which  several  fragments  of 
buildings  are  to  be  seen,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall  of  dried 
bricks  which  are  fitted  together  in  waving  lines.     Tiirough  this  a 
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Doorway  of  stone  (on  the  S.E.),  by  which  we  have  to  pass,  leads  into 
tlie  temple,  at  the  back  of  which  (N.)  are  steep  rocks.  The  sanctu- 
ary was  founded  by  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  I.,  and  sculptures  were 
added  by  others  of  the  house  of  the  Lagid;e,  and  later  also  by  the 
Emperor  Augustus.     The  tiaveller  on  passing  through  the  doorway 
in  the  outer  wall  sees   on   his  left  an   archway  of  Nile  bricks,    and 
before  him  the  front  of  the  temple  of  freestone,   on  which  many 
Greeks  and  Copts  have  written  their  names.     In  Christian   times  it 
was  used  hy  the  monks  as  a  dwelling-place,  and  to  this  is  due  the 
mutilation  of  many  of  the  inscriptions  and  also  its  present  name 
(Per  =  monastery).  We  first  come  to  a  small  hypa?thral  Antechamber 
with  2  columns,  and  a  few  steps  further  reach  the  true  Ptolemaic  en- 
trance of  the  Naos.  This  is  ornamented  by  two  pilasters  with  masks 
of  Hathor,  and  two  columns  with  sculptured  calyx-capitals  in  the 
middle  whicb  support  the  architrave  and  are  connected  by  walls  re- 
sembling screens  preaching  half-way  up).    Between  the  pillars  is   a 
semi-portal  similar  to  the  one  at  Medamut(  p.  151).  The  pilasters  are 
brightly  coloured  and  peculiarly  ornamented,  with  a  lotus  flower  and 
a  bud  on  slender  stems  at  the  side.  Above  are  Ur;eus-serpeuts  with  the 
crowns  of  both  kingdoms.  On  the  left  side  is  an  elegant  window  which 
lights  a  staircase.   The  inner  portion  of  the  temple  is  in  three  parts. 
Over  the  door  of  the  middle  room,  the  sanctuary,  are  placed  7  Ilathor- 
masks  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  Ilathors.     Euergetes  II. 
and  his  wife  are  named  as  beautitiers  of  the  temple,    and  the  tour 
sacred  bulls,  Hapi,  Urmerti,  Temur,  and  Abekur,  are  portrayed.  In 
the  cell  to  the  right  is  the  king  before  the  various  gods  of  the  lower 
worM,  and  also  an  astronomical  painting,  Sothis(Sirius)  and  Orion. 
Ill  the  room  to  the  left,  on  the  left  wall,  is  a  remarkable   represen- 
tation of  the  Judgment  of  the  Dead. 

Tlie  valley  of  Dcr  el-Medineh  is  rich  in  Tombs  of  various  periods, 
some  of  them  early  and  of  great  interest,  with  the  colours  of  the 
paintings  marvellously  preserved.  .      i,,  .     , 

Here  was  discovered  the.  well-known  collection  of  Papyi',  obtained 
bv  4  C.  Harris  in  1855,  containin!;  the  famous  papyrus  of  Ramses  ILl-  («/.« 
p!  im.  the  largest  known,  from  the  archives  of  the  temple  of  Medi- 
net  Habii.  .       .  „ . .      ».t        t^ 

The  earliest  tombs  here  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  New  hm- 
pire  and  to  the  times  of  Aahraes  I.  and  Amenhotep  I.  They  be- 
longed to  great  officials,  especially  to  the  Soteju-as,  supreme  judge 
at  the  Seat  of  Truth,  possibly  a  college  which  met  at  Der  el-Medi- 
neh.  We  may  mention  the  small  brilliantly  coloured  chapel  of  the 
royal  scribe,  Mesra.  the  similar  one  of  A'/»/,  the  tombs  oi  Amenmcs, 
Ze.-fcm,  and  Amenhotep.  In  several  tombs  we  find  numorous  frag- 
ments of  mummies,  damaged  and  ransacked  by  the  fellilun.  Con- 
tinuinii  farther  into  the  valley  we  reach  a  tomb  with  a  wide  entrance 
from  which  tliere  is  a  fine  view  of  Der  el-Medineh  and  of  the  fertile 
plains  to  the  E.,  traversed  by  the  Mle  and  bounded  by  the  distant 
Arabian  mountains.   In  the  foregrouud  are  seen  Mediuet  Ilabu,  the 
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Colossi  of  Memnon,   and  the  Ramesseum,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Karnak. 

18.  The  Tombs  of  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kurnah. 

With  this  part  of  the  Necropolis  of  Thebes,  which  may  be  reached 
Irom  Der  el-Medineh  in  Jo  min.,  we  conclude  our  first  day  on  the  W  hank 
in  our  three  days  plan.  Gaze's  tourists  make  it  their  second  day,  Cook's 
<  *T,°  i^*""'  }"'''^  ?^^  ^'^^  *''**  Ramesseum  (R.  13)  and  the  tombs  of 
Abd  el-Kurnah,  as  in  our  tive  days  plan.  The  tombs  to  be  visited  may 
be  found  without  a  guide.  They  are  reached  by  ascending  the  E.  side  of 
the  Libyan  mountains  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Ramesseum.  Many  of  the 
tombs  here  are  inhabited  by  fellahin.  The  sepulchral  chambers  serve 
as  dwelling-places,  wooden  doors  are  hung  in  the  entrances,  and  the 
tore-court  is  often  enclosed  by  a  clay  wall  for  the  confinement  of  their 
ive  stock  In  front  of  most  of  these  cave-dwellings  stand  covered  cy- 
linders like  gigantic  mushrooms,  of  Nile  mud  and  straw  kneaded  to- 
gether These  are  the  primitive  granaries  of  the  inhabitants  of  'Abd  el- 
Kurnah,  several  of  whom  are  well-to-do,  with  houses  of  Nile  bricks,  con- 
spicuous from  a  considerable  distance.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  staying 
any  length  of  time  should  make  arrangements  with  the  wealthy  and  worthy 
Copt,  Todnis,  uncle  of  the  German  consular  agent  at  Luxor.  The  erec- 
tion ot  a  house  for  travellers  has  been  under  consideration,  and  would 
be  ot  especial  benefit  to  scholars  by  sparing  them  the  daily  journey  to 
and  tnmi  Luxor.  Shelter  may  be  found  in  the  house  of  Mohammed 'Abd 
er-Kasul,  provisions  being  brought  from  Luxor.  Several  European  schol- 
ars have  chosen  'Abd-el-Kurnah  as  their  centre  for  investigations  on  the 
VV.  bank,  among  them  Champollion,  Wilkinson,  Lepsius  (whose  lodging 
III  the  tombs  is  still  known  by  the  fellahin  as  the  Kasr  Lepsius),  Prisse 
d  Avenues,  and  Ebers.  The  visitor  to  the  tombs  must  first  face  some 
savage  dogs,  but  he  will  be  thoroughly  repaid  partly  by  the  interest  which 
some  of  the  tombs  aOord,  and  partly  by  the  magnificent  '-View  which  is 
obtained  from  those  in  the  higher  positions,  especially  at  sunset.  In  this 
fa^-u^  Necropolis  of  Thebes  were  buried  the  wealthy  nobilitv  of  the 

Ihth  r>yn.,  upon  whose  tombs  large  sums  of  money  must  have  been  spent 
ihe  inscriptions  record  that  the  deceased  were  in  their  life-time  invested 
with  the  highest  spiritual  and  temporal  dignities  and  that  they  enjoyed 
almost  royal  estates,  their  pride  in  which  they  show  in  sculptures  and 
inscriptions.  However  death  is  not  forgotten  in  these  tombs,  for  there  is 
no  lack  of  funereal  epitaphs.  In  almost  all  of  them  too  we  find  genea- 
logical tables,  by  which  we  learn  that  many  of  those  buried  here  were 
related  to  each  other. 

The  more  important  tombs  were  numbered  by  Wilkinson,  but  most 
of  the  figures  have  been  obliterated.  In  1885  Prof.  Eisenlohr  renumbered 
the  tombs,  m  all  127,  including  those  with  no  inscriptions.  In  the  follow-- 
ing  description'  of  the  tombs  reference  is  made  to  these  numbers,  which 
appear  in  the  adjoining  small  plan.  If  time  is  limited,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  visit  the  tombs  of  Kha-em-hat,  Ramses,  Nekht,  Sen-nefer,  Anna, 
Horemheb,  and  Ramenkheperseneb. 

Tlie  traveller  is  recommended  to  begin  with  two  tomhs  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  hill  behind  the  Ramesseum.    The  one  to  the  left 

is  that  of  Kha-em-hat  / ==^  iUl    (No.  120),  superinten- 

a         d  I  ^  I  ^ 

dent  of  the  royal  granaries,  of  the  time  of  Amenhotep  III.  The  tomb 
has  been  long  known,  and  in  consequence  is  much  injured.  It  lies 
behind  a  square  court  cut  out  of  the  hil!,  and  has  two  other  tombs 
near  it. 

The  tomb  of  Klia-cm-hat  consists  of  three  halls  lying  one  behind  the 
other,  the  hrst  and  third  of  which   are  at  right  angles  to  its  length.     On 
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the  sides  of  the  first  and  third  were  placed  niches  of  which  only  one  (on 
the  left)  is  preserved  in  the  first  hall,  and  three  in  the  third.  There  is  a 
wide  passage  between  halls  1  and  2.  The  third  hall  is  adjoined  by  a 
fourth  smaller  room.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  Khq-em-hat  oflering 
a  prayer  to  Ra  with  uplifted  hands.  In  the  niche  to  the  left  two  statues 
of  Kha-em-hat  and  his  relative,  Imhoiep,  the  treasurer  (the  neighbouring 
tiimb  J2i  beloneed  to  an  Imhotep).  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the 
deceased  offering  two  dishes  with  two  geese  in  each.  On  the  left  are  four 
series;  in  the  two  upper,  fowling  scenes;  below  the  king  driving  a  four- 
horse  chariot  ;  and  in  the  lowest,  harvest  scenes.  A  flute  player  encourages 
the  reapers.   On  the  inner  wall  to  the  left.  Kba-em-hat  presents  a  report  on 

the  harvest,  to  King  Amenhotep  III.    (      0%jj  ^^CZ^       j     sitting   beneath 

a  canopv.  The  nine  captive  tribes,  at  the  foot  of  the  canopy,  among  whom 
are  Greeks  (Haiiebu),  should  be  noticed.  On  the  right  agam  the  dece_ased 
with  a  peculiar  head-dress  delivers  to  the  king  the  harvest  report  of  the 
vear  30.  Behind  him  are  two  rows  of  his  officials  in  humble  attitude. 
The  chess-board  decoration  of  the  ceiling  is  peculiar.  In  the  entrance  to 
the  second  ball  on  the  right,  there  is  a  long  16  column  inscription  ot 
deeplv-cut  hieroglvphics.  In  the  second  hall  are  several  chapters  of  the 
Book"  of  the  Dead"  (110,  1121.  The  sides  of  the  third  hall  are  destroyed, 
the  fourth  was  entirely  without  inscriptions.  _ 

To  the  riglit  at  no  great  distance  is  a  tomb  first  opened  m  looi 
(nowKo.  118),  known  as  Stuart's  Tomb  from  its  discoverer  Yilliers 
Stuart.  It  belonged  to  Ramses,  a  mayor  (  mer  nut  zet)  and  Lis  sister 
Ptalimerit,of  the  time  of  Amenhotep  IV.,  the  sun-wor^hlpper,  who, 
as  Khn-en-aten  (splendour  of  the  sun)  removed  his  residence  to 
Tell  el-Amarnah  (see  p.  22).  Here  as  there  the  sun  is  represented 
with  his  rays  spread  out  as  hands  protecting  the  king  and  queen. 
Proceeding  a  little  farther  to  the  N.,  we  soon  reach  the  tomb  of 
Xelcld  (No.  125),  first  opened  in  1889  (the  door  unlocked  on  re- 
quest) with  representations  of  fowling,  wine-pressing,  etc.;  the 
drawing  is  rough  but  the  colours  fresh  and  well  preserved.  We  then 
climb  the  somewhat  steep  hill  and,  passing  the  richly  decorated  tomb 
(No.  119)  of  Amenuser,  who  lived  under  Tutmes  III.,  come  to 
that  marked  No.  35.  KhamsatelCdln ,  by  Wilkinson,  at  one  time 
considered  the  most  worth  visiting  of  all.  It  consists  of  a  vestibule, 
and  a  largo  chamber  from  the  centre  of  which  an  unusually  long 
passage  of  remarkable  and  gradually  increasing  height  runs  into  the 
rock.  It  was  laid  out  by  a  prince,  governor,  etc.,  named  Rekh-ma-ra, 
who  died  in  the  time  of  Amenhotep  II.,  the  successor  of  Tutmes  III., 
when  the  tributes  of  A.-^ia  were  flowing  into  Kgypt  in  exceptional 
abundance,  to  the  benefit  of  the  relations  and  favourites  of  the  royal 
family. 

The  pictorial  decoration  of  the  walls  can  now  be  scarcely  seen,  and 
can  be  much  better  studied  in  the  works  of  Wilkinson  and  Iloskins 
(Ethiopia)  The  tomb  served  as  the  abode  of  old  Husen  Banlr,  the  com- 
panion of  Harris  and  Lepsius,  and  is  a  convenient  ro<m  for  luncheon. 
The  opportunity  shnuld  be  taken  of  looking  at  the  faded  p.lintings  of  the 
left  corridor,  and  of  the  passage  into  the  rock.  They  represent  payment 
of  tribute  bv  the  Ethiopians  (Punt,  Kefa)  and  Asiatics  (Eetcnnu),  various 
kinds  of  work  such  as  brick-making  for  building,  pottery,  carpentry, 
joinery,  glass-blowing,  carving  and  iiolishing  of  statues,  and  a  company 
of  mourners  with  harpers  and  women  playing  musical  instruments. 
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Mounting  to  the  left  of  the  tomb  of  Rekhmara  we  reach  (to  the 
left  of  No.  48)  a  lately  discovered  tomb,  rather  difficult  of  access. 
The  trouble  of  the  ascent,  however,  is  repaid  by  the  beauty  and 
freshness  of  the  paintings.  It  belonged  to  Sen-nefer  (good  brother), 
superintendent  of  the  southern  city,  overseer  of  the  granaries  of 
Ammon,  and  superior  of  the  flocks  of  Ammon,  under  Amenhotep  II. 
Strangely  enough  the  name  oH  Alexander  (Arkes  antes)  is  also  found 
here.  To  the  right,  immediately  above  the  tomb  of  Rekhmara,  is 
that  (now  No.  51)  of  Amuzeh,  superintendent  of  the  palace  under 
Tutmes  III.  and  .Amenhotep  II.  This  also  consists  of  a  large  vesti- 
bule with  niches  in  the  sides,  and  a  rather  long  passage  cut  into 
the  hill. 

The  representations  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  vestibule  are  worth  no- 
ticing. On  the  left  are  the  African  tribes  bringing  in  their  tribute  con- 
sisting of  golcl,  ivory,  apes,  panther-skins  and  the  like.  On  tlie  right  is 
the  tribute  of  the  Asiatics,  jars,  a  carriage,  a  white  and  a  brown  horse, 
and  various  weapons.  In  both  corners  of  the  vestibule  were  steles,  of 
which  only  that  on  the  right  has  been  preserved  containing  a  prayer  to 
Ra  in  the  name  of  the  deceased.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  long  pas- 
sage into  the  hill  is  a  scene  illustrating  the"  chase  of  waterfowl. 

To  the  right  close  to  No.  51  is  the  tomb  of  Amen-em-heb  (No.  36) 
known  to  ChampoUion  and  described  by  Ebers  and  Stern.  It  con- 
sists of  two  halls  one  behind  the  other,  of  which  the  length  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  passage  between  them,  and  of  a  chamber  behind 
the  second  hall. 

The  historical  Inscription  on  the  left  inner  wall  of  the  tirst  hall  painted 
in  blue  on  white  stucco,  and  discovered  by  Prof.  Ebers,  is  of  special  in- 
terest. In  it  Amen-em-heb  describes  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Tutmes  III.,  and  gives'  exact  information  of  the  length  of  that 
Pharaoh's  reign,  and  the  accession  of  his  successor  Amenhotep  II.  He 
does  not  forget  to  record  the  honours  which  the  favour  of  his  prince  had 
heaped  upon  him.  'I  was',  he  begins  'his  lordship's  great  fidelity,  the 
pride  of  the  king  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  half  of  the  heart  of  the  king  of  Upper 
Egypt.  1  followed  my  lord  into  the  country  of  the  north  and  of  the  south 
according  to  his  will  etc.  'Then  he  recounts  how  he  took  part  in  the  victorious 

expeditions  to  South  Palestine  (  ._  ll  <^^  r^^"^  Nekeb  ^53  I,  Me- 
sopotamia (Naharain),  the  well-wooded  Uan  westward  of  Khalybon  (Aleppo), 
Karkhemish,  beyond  the  river  of  Mesopotamia  (the  Eujihratesj,  Tyre  (V-), 
Katesh,  Niniveh,  etc.  Everywhere  he  obtained  spoil  and  was  rewarded 
with  presents  of  rings  and  helmets,  and  decorated  with  necklaces,  the 
badges  of  orders,  including  the  'Ornament  of  the  Lion'.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  interesting  passage:  'Another  time  the  lord  of  both  worlds  per- 
formed a  mighty  deed  before  Niniveh,  when  he  hunted  120  elephants  for 
their  tusks.  I  killed  the  greatest  among  them,  fighting  in  the  sight  of  His 
Majesty,  and  cut  oil'  its  trunk'.  On  returning  to  Egypt  Amen-em-heb  re- 
mained with  King  Tutmes  III.,  who  died  in  the  54th  year  of  his  reign  on 
the  last  day  of  the  third  winter  month.  'He  ascended  to  heaven  at  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,  and  the  servant  of  God  made  himself  one  with 
his  Maker.  When  it  was  morning  and  the  earth  became  clear  and  the  sun's 
face  arose  and  the  heavens  were  made  bright,  then  did  the  king  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  Amenhotep  II.,  ascend  his  father's  throne'.  Under  this 
Pharaoh  also  the  general  enjoyed  high  honours.  His  skull  is  preserved 
in  the  anatomical  museum  of  Leipsic.  His  biography  was  composed  by 
another  commander-in-chief,  named  Mah. 

lielow  this    inscription   are  seen  Syrians   bringing  tribute,  some  rais- 
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ing  their  arms  in  prayer,  (ithcrs  kissing  the  dust.  Amons:  them  are  eu- 
nuchs, easilv  recognized  liy  the  fatty  swellings  on  their  breasts.  The  gar- 
ments of  the  Asiatics  arc  peculiar,  white  with  coloured  stripes  down  the 
seams  even  of  the  sleeves.  Many  of  them  wear  white  bands  on  their  fore- 
heads. Their  profile  is  strongly  Semitic ;  the  red  pointed  beards  and  the 
hooked  noses  being  carried  almost  to  the  point  of  caricatures.  Some 
bring  cattle,  others  finely  worked  vases.  Amen-em-heb  was  a  great 
lover  of  flowers,  as  we  learn  from  other  inscriptions  in  the  first  chamber 
of  his  tomb.  . 

In  the  Second  Ball  on  the  left  inner  wall  there  is  a  remarkably  inter- 
esting picture  of  Amen-em-heb  on  his  chariot,  the  latter  unfortunately 
half  obliterated.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  long  pointed  staff,  perhaps 
for  urging  on  his  horses,  in  his  right  a  golden  necklace,  with  which  he 
has  been  decorated,  his  diplom-i  (which  is  frequently  mentioned^,  and  the 
reins.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  inner  wall  there  is  a  curious  repre- 
sentation of  an  Egyptian  party.  There  is  an  abundant  provision  of  tood 
and  drink.  The  servants  in  attendance  carry  flowers  on  the  arm  as  modern 
waiters  carry  napkins.  The  wife  of  this  lover  of  flowers  has  a  green  bud 
in  her  hair. "  The  guests,  two  of  them  on  easy  chairs  and  three  on  stools, 
are  offered  refreshments.  Below,  in  the  second  row,  the  ladies  are  seated. 
An  attendant  holds  in  each  hand  a  staff  wreathed  and  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  all  the  ladv  guests  have  blossoms  in  the  hair  and  round  the  neck, 
and  hold  a  lotiis  flower  in  the  hand.  In  the  lowest  row  is  a  band  ot 
music  in  full  activitv.  It  consists  of  two  harpers,  a  man  sitting  and  a 
woman  standing,  a  flute-plaver  and  a  lute-player,  both  of  them  women 
standing.  The  women's  faces,  including  those  of  the  musicians,  are  exceed- 
ingly pretty.     On  the  wall  to  the  right  are  fowling-scenes. 

in  ihe' Third  Room  the  dwelling-house  is  represented,  and  its  roofis 
supported  bv  a  wooden  pillar  with  a  capital  consisting  of  a  rich  varie- 
gated flower"  in  red,  white,  and  two  shades  of  green,  with  two  compara- 
tivelv  large  buds  on  long  stems  projecting  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
shaft".  —  Below  is  the  sledge  with  the  sarcophagus  drawn  by  servants 
and  a  white  cow,  and  the  arrival  before  Osiris.  On  the  wall  to  the  right 
is  Amen-em-heb"s  garden,  in  the  centre  of  which,  surrounded  by  plants,  is 
a  pond  with  fish  swimming  in  it.  There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  which  the  gardeners  are  preparing  to  carry  into  the  house. 

We  now  asceiifl  still  further  to  No.  31 ,  the  tomb  of  Pehsu-kher 
who  was  adjutant  to  the  lord  of  both  lands,  colonel  in  the  army, 
and  fan-bearer  to  the  king.  In  this  tomb  which  has  been  for  a  long 
time  known,  the  colours  are  particularly  well  preserved.  A  large 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  is  represented.  On  the  large  stele  the 
different  festivals  kept  by  the  Egyptians  are  mentioned.  If  there  is 
time  we  may  visit  No.  39  (to  the  left),  the  tomb  of  Piuar,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  mayor  of  the  same  name  of  the  time  of  Seti  I., 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  This  Piuar  was  a  companion  of  King  Amen- 
hotep  II.,  and  followed  him,  it  is  said,  into  all  countries  by  land 
and  water,  and  was  therefore  honoured  with  gifts. 

To  the  ri^ht  and  a  little  above  the  tomb  of  Pehsu-Kher  fNo.  31, 
see  above)  there  is  a  deep  pit  into  which  one  can  be  let  down  with 
ropes  brought  from  the  dhahabiyeh.  The  tomb  of  Amen-em-liat, 
who  lies  here,  is  remarkable  for  some  hunting-scones,  and  in  the 
inner  chamber  for  copious  extracts  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead, 
written  in  black  and  red  on  white  stucco.  Ascending  to  the  risht 
(N.)  we  reach  the  tomb  (No.  26)  of  Anna,  prince  (erpa-ha)  and 
royal  scribe,  as  well  as  overseer  of  the  fruit-stores,  who  died  after 
a  long  life  in  the  reign  of  Amenhotep  III.  flSth  Dyu.)-  The  roof 
Baedeker's  I'pper  Egypt.  13 
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of  the  antechamber  has  fallen  in,   and  the  sun  lights  up  its  walls 
which  are  covered  with  a  variety  of  interesting  representations. 

On  the  fragment  of  wall  to  the  left  prince  Anna  is  seen  with  his 
wife  Ttiau  sitting  under  a  light  pavilion,  supported  by  a  pillar,  which 
shows  that  the  calyx-capital  belonged  originally  to  wooden  buildings 
and  was  only  adopted  later  in  stone  architecture.  The  pavilion  has"  a 
natural  connexion  with  the  picture  of  Anna's  garden,  as  he  was  a  zealous 
planter  of  trees.  A  number  of  the  plants  cultivated  by  him  are  named, 
and  to  this  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  names  and  characters  of  several 
of  the  plants  of  ancient  Egypt.  On  the  long  outer  wall,  on  the  left,  we 
see  the  noble  Anna  again,  this  time  standing  upright,  in  full  enjoyment 
of  his  rank,  while  receiving  the  difl'erent  kinds  of  tributes  for  the  "store- 
houses of  Ammon.  There  are  scribes  to  take  down  the  amount  of  each 
contribution,  and  even  the  number  of  strokes  which  are  inflicted  upon  a 
debtor.  From  Ethiopia  there  is  a  variety  of  contributions  to  be  received, 
including  negress  slaves  carrying  their  children  in  baskets  on  their  backs, 
ivory,  ebony,  apes,  panther-skins,  etc.    The  Asiatics  bring  lapis-lazuli,  etc. 

On  the  same  outer  wall  but  to  the  right  of  the  spectator  Anna  is 
seen  again,  but  this  time  in  company  with  his  united  family.  His  hound 
is  standing  below  his  seat,  while  ostriches,  wild  asses,  a  kind  of  wild 
goat,  and  other  goats  and  cattle  of  various  kinds  and  colours  are  being 
brought  to  him.  One  man  brings  rows  of  pomegranates  etc.  on  strings. 
The  interior  of  the  tomb  is  small,  but  is  not  without  interest,  especially 
from  the  abundant  list  of  offerings  on  the  right  wall  from  which  alone  we 
learn  the  names  of  five  kinds  of  wine  and  two  kinds  of  beer.  On  the 
left  wall  is  the  country-house  and  garden  of  the  deceased;  two  women 
are  standing  at  the  door,  probably  his  wife  and  his  mother.  In  the  back- 
ground Anna  is  sitting  with  his  wife  before  a  richly  furnished  table  of 
offerings.  Opposite  to  him  is  seen  his  coffin  being  drawn  along,  and  the 
weeping  women  throwing  dust  on  their  heads,  just  as  may  be  seen  in 
Egypt  at  the  present  day.  The  innermost  room  of  No.  26  together  with 
the  shaft  has  been  filled  up  with  stones,  and  all  that  can  be  recognized 
of  its  paintings  is  the  back  of  an  enormous  Apep  serpent,  the  enemy  of 
the  Sun-ship  of  Ra. 

We  notice  the  two  long  galleries  to  the  left  with  numerous  en- 
trances but  without  any  remarkable  tombs,  and  ascend  again  to  the 
right  to  No.  16,  a  tomb  well  worth  seeing,  belonging  to  Horemheb, 
who  'seems  to  have  held  a  series  of  offices,  especially  that  of  overseer 
of  the  cattle,  in  the  successive  reigns  of  Tutmes  II.  and  III.,  Amen- 
hotep  II.  and  III.,  and  Tutmes  IV.,  of  the  18th  Dynasty.  Close  to 
it  is  the  tomb  (No.  17)  of  Tenuna,  a  fan-bearer  on  the  king's  right 
hand,  and  adjoining  this,  but  turned  towards  the  N.,  the  tomb  of 
Amenophis  (No.  102),  second  Prophet  to  Ammon,  and  of  his  wife 
Roi.  The  paintings  in  this  contain  a  scale  in  which  gold  rings  are 
being  weighed,  various  workmen,  one  of  whom  is  making  a  sphinx, 
clerks  with  tables  writing  out  the  crops,  and  a  statue  with  a  ram's 
head  ;  on  the  right  music  and  dancing. 

A  little  higher  to  the  right  is  the  tomb  of  Zanuni  (No.  104).  Care 
should  be  taken  at  the  entrance,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  deep  shaft. 
The  paintings  represent  Ketennu  bringing  presents  in  gold,  silver,  lapis- 
lazuli,  and  emeralds. 

We  have  now  almost  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  can 
enjoy  the  magnificent  *View  including  the  Ramesseum,  the  Memnon 
statues,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile  Luxor  and  Karnak;  to  the 
right  below  the  hills  is  seen  the  temple  of  Der  el-bahri,  and  the 
path  leading  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.    We  now  descend  past 
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No.  26  (see  above)  to  the  tomb  of  Ramenklieperseneb  (No.  34), 
wbich,  having  been  opened  only  for  a  few  years,  is  remarkably  well 
preserved  and  is  well  worth  a  visit.    For  stout  people,  however,  the 
entrance  is  almost  too  narrow.    The  deceased  was  chief  architect  to 
Tutmes  III.  The  right  hand  inner  wall  ot  the  large  hall  tells  us  of  the 
important  works  which  were  entrusted  to  him,  such  as  the  carving 
of  a  statue  of  the  king  from  a  single  stone,  the  erection  of  a  hall  of 
piUars,  and  of  numerous  obelisks.    Here  again  we  see  tribute  being 
brought  by  princes,  of  Keftu  (the  Phoenicians),  of  Kheta,  Tunep, 
Kat,  Katesh,  etc.     The   arms  and  helmets  of  the  foreigners,  their 
carriages  and   handsome  vases  are  remarkable.    Near  this,  a  little 
to  the  right,  is  the  fine  and  well-preserved  tomb  (No.  54)  of  Amen- 
emha,  the  scribe  of  the  harvest,  in  which  should  be  noticed  the 
harper  and  the  long  list  of  relations  of  the  deceased,  whose  father 
and  mother  were  named  Tutmes  and  Entef.    In  a  passage  there  are 
represented  barges  with  mummies  of  himseK  and  his  wife  Bekt. 
In  the  last  chamber  there  is  a  Stele  of  the  28th  year  of  Tutmes  III. 
The  shaft  in  the  tomb  contains  a  large  room  covered  with  writings 
Still  farther  to  the  right  is  the  tomb  (No.  60j  of  a  prince  (erpa-ha) 
Entefaker,  and  on  the  N.E.  slope  that  of  Amkhent,  the  son  of  Auta, 
which  was  completely  excavated  in  1883.    A  descent  should  now 
be  made  to  the  gallery,  in  front  of  which  is  seen  Wilkinson's  House, 
and  to  the  tomb  (No.  88)  of  Imaiseb,  who  was  scribe  of  the  altars 
of  sacrifice  under  Ramses  IX.  (Neferkara).    The  festal  barges  with 
the  name  of  the  king  should  be  noticed,  as  well  as  the  many  golden 
utensils,  and  the  money-bags,  and  also  a  series  of  kings,  among 
whom  appears  King  Easkenen,  who  fought  against  the  Hyksos,  and 
whose  remarkable  mummy  is  in  the  museum  at  Gizeh. 

We  now  descend  to  the  plain,  where  there  are  a  few  more  tombs 
to  be  seen  in  the  direction  of  el-Asasif,  including  that  of  Nefer- 
hotep,  who  lived  under  King  Horus,  the  last  of  the  18th  Dynasty. 
In  this  should  be  especially  noticed  the  funeral  processions  by  boat 
which  have  been  copied  by  Wilkinson  (Manners  and  Customs).  The 
funeral  services  are  also  recorded. 

We  have  to  crawl  through  the  entrance  which  is  choked  up.  The 
ceiling  is  decorated,  and  has  a  regularly  recurring  series  of  hieroglyphics, 
signifying  'First'  and  'Prophet';  the  deceased  in  fact  held  the  office  of 
Prophet  ""(if  Ammon.  The  family  scene  in  the  first  room  explains  itself; 
the  39  rows  of  hieroflvphics  above  record  the  names  of  the  relations  of 
the  deceased,  who  on'  the  left  are  paying  homage  to  King  Horus  with 
whom  they  were  closelv  connected.  In  the  second  room  we  see  Nefer- 
hotep  sitting  by  the  side  of  his  sister  who  is  adorned  with  flowers.  Be- 
hind 'them  is  an  -Inscription  which  indicates  that  distinguished  Egyptian 
families  kept  private  bands  of  music:  and  it  may  be  that  the  special 
dutv  of  the  harper  whose  song  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  by 
this  inscription,  was  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  family  when  they  were 
assembled  in  their  ancestor's  tomb  for  the  solemnities  in  his  honour. 
The  son"-  is  not  in  anv  wav  of  a  mournful  character,  and  it  is  clear  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  reminded  in  the 
tombs  of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  the  duty  to  enjoy  it,  so  long  as  it 
lasted.    The  song  is  headed:    'The  words   of  the  harper,  who  tarries  in 
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the  tomb  of  Osiris,  of  the  righteous  prophet  of  Ammon,  Neferhotep'. 
After  an  introduction ,  wishing  peace  to  the  dead ,  and  glorifying  the 
sun-god,  it  continues  literally  as  follows :  'Celebrate  the  great  day,  O 
prophet.  Well  is  to  thee,  fragrant  resin  and  ointments  are  laid  before 
thee.  Here  are  wreaths  and  flowers  for  the  waist  and  shoulders  of  thy 
sister,  who  is  pleasant  to  thine  heart,  as  she  rests  beside  thee.  Let  us 
then  sing  and  strike  the  harp  in  thy  presence.  Leave  all  cares  behind 
and  think  of  the  joys,  until  the  day  of  the  voyage  comes  when  man  casts 
anchor  on  the  land  which  delights  in  silence'. 

Near  this  is  the  once  splendid  tomb  of  another  Neferhoiep,  over- 
seer of  the  cattle  of  Ammon,  but  now  in  ruins  and  used  as  a  laaga- 
zine  by  the  keeper  of  the  Gizeh  museum.  There  may  also  be  visited 
in  the  neighbourhood  the  tombs  of  Kheruf,  of  the  time  of  Amen- 
hotep  III.,  of  Moi,  and  of  an  official  in  charge  of  the  stables  of 
Amenhotep  II.,  the  inner  room  of  which  is  the  resting  place  of 
Mahu,  a  writer  of  the  treasury  in  the  time  of  Ramses  II. 

If  the  dhahabiyeh  is  lying  at  Luxor,  the  small  boat  should  be  ordered 
to  wait  with  some  men  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  island. 

19.  The  Mortuary  Temple  of  Seti  I.  at  Kurnah. 

Second  Da!/  on  the  W.  bank:  1.  Temple  of  Kurnah;  2.  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  (Biban  el-MuIuk") -,  3.  Necropolis  of  el-Asasif  and  of  Drah  Abu'l- 
Neggah;  4.  Per  el-bahri. 

To  the  W.  bank  as  on  the  previous  day,  see  p.  152.  From  the 
landing-place  of  the  ferry  we  ride  across  the  fields  in  a  northerly 
direction  and  in  3/^  hr.  reach  the  handsome  *Temple,  the  front  of 
which  with  its  columns  is  visible  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
original  building  (see  the  annexed  plan)  was  of  smaller  dimensions 
than  the  Ramesseum  and  Medinet  Habu,  its  complete  length  being 
518  ft.,  and  of  this  only  the  actual  sanctiiary  with  its  halls  and 
chambers,  153  ft.  in  depth  remain,  while  there  are  only  scanty 
remains  to  prove  the  former  existence  of  two  Courts  and  the  Pylons 
which  enclosed  them.  The  Sphinxes  which  were  placed  like  guar- 
dians to  the  right  and  left  of  the  door  leading  into  the  first  Court 
on  the  inside,  are  half  covered  with  earth.  They  were  placed  there 
by  Seti  I.,  and  on  the  bases  were  inscribed  the  names  of  all  the 
nations  which  he  had  conquered.  Of  all  the  buildings  in  the  Necro- 
polis of  Thebes,  this  one  most  reminds  usoftheMemnonium  of  Abydos 
(p.  54),  and  a  closer  inspection  of  the  style  of  inscriptions  and  re- 
presentations will  both  bring  out  and  explain  their  similarity,  for 
the  temple  of  Kurnah  was  founded  by  Seti  I.,  the  builder  of  Abydos, 
and  both  the  sanctuaries  were  restored  and  completed  by  Ramses  II. 
They  both  served  the  same  purpose,  as  a  place  where  the  manes  of 
the  founder  might  be  remembered,  and  offerings  made.  At  Abydos 
it  is  true  that  throughout  attention  was  paid  to  the  pilgrims  to 
Osiris,  while  here  it  is  the  gods  of  Thebes  that  were  promi- 
nent, and  this  was  the  centre  of  the  festival  of  the  mountain  valley, 
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probably  the  scene  of  the  festival^.  Moreover  in  the  Memnonium 
also  Seti  I.  with  filial  piety  thought  of  his  father  Ramses  1.,  the  de- 
ceased Ramses  Ra-men-pehti.  To  him  are  especially  dedicated  the 
sculptures  on  a  false  door,  which  is  reached  by 
passing  through  the  left  entrance  door  from  the 
colonnade  on  the  last  facade,  and  crossing  the  hall 
with  two  columns  and  the  long  chamber  lying  be- 
hind it.  On  the  inner  wall  of  this  last,  on  the  right 
and  left  panels  of  the  false  door  referred  to,  Ram- 
ses I.  is  seen  enthroned  as  'King  Osiris',  and  from 
two  inscriptions  between  these  which  are  divided 
by  ornaments  and  two  others  which  frame  the  whole, 
we  learn  that  Seti  I.  dedicated  this  portion  of  his 
Memnonium  to  the  memory  of  his  father.  His  son 
did  for  him  what  he  had  done  for  his  father,  while  later  kings, 
Merenptah,  Siptah,  and  Ramses  III.,  had  their  names  carved  in 
various  places,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  either  restored  or  enlarged 
the  Memnonium.  The  traveller  should  especially  notice  the  extra- 
ordinary beauty  and  purity  in  style  of  the  inscriptions  and  paint- 
ings. The  existing  remains  of  the  temple  of  Kurnah  may  be  divided 
into  four  parts:  1.  the  colonnade  on  the  front  of  the  temple  facing 
the  E. ;  2,3  and  4,  the  three  series  of  halls,  chambers,  and  closets 
separated  by  partition-walls,  one  in  the  centre,  one  on  the  left,  and 
one  on  the  right. 

The  Colonnade  (PI.  A)  originally  displayed  10  fine  columns 
with  papyrus-bud  capitals,  excellent  specimens  of  this  order,  but 
of  these  one  on  the  S.  side  (left)  has  been  destroyed.  In  its 
inner  wall,  the  eastern  wall  of  the  temple,  are  three  doors  (PI.  a, 
b,  c),  which  lead  into  the  three  series  of  rooms  mentioned  above, 
and  the  sculpture  on  it  is  of  great  interest,  representing  12  pairs 
of  divinities,  each  a  god  and  a  goddess,  eight  of  which  may  cer- 
tainly be  taken  to  represent  branches  of  the  Nile  forming  the  Delta. 
On  their  heads  they  carry  well-known  geographical  symbols.  Of 
each  pair  it  is  said  that  they  come  in  order  to  bring  gifts  to  Pharaoh. 
The  dedicatory  inscription  reads:  'The  saying  of  the  gods  and  the 
goddesses  of  the  north  to  their  son  etc.,  Ramses  II.  We  come  to 
thee,  our  arms  are  laden  with  choice  goods  and  produce.  "We  ga- 
thered for  thee  all  good  things  from  all  that  the  earth  brings  forth, 
to  place  the  temple  of  thy  father  in  a  festival  of  joy  . . .  Thou  hast 
made  good  that  which  had  fallen,  and  built  up  thy  father's  house, 
in  that  thou  bringest  it  to  an  end  with  works  of  eternal  standing. 
Thou  didst  cause  to  be  shown  by  art  his  sacred  boat  of 


This  boat  is  often 


represented,  and  was  borne  in  procession  at^the  feast  of  the  mountain 
valley.    The  Oanopic  arm  of  the  Nile  was  considered  the  most  im- 
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portant,  but  otherwise  tlie  branches  were  reckoned  from  east  to  west. 
More  to  the  left,  but  not  so  well  preserved,  are  the  river-gods  of  the 
southern  Nile.  Here  the  dedicatory  inscription  tells  us  that  Seti  I. 
set  this  up  to  Ammon-Ra,  the  lord  of  the  throne  of  the  universe, 
in  the  region  of  Amnion  of  the  western  Thebes  for  millions  of  years 
etc.,  and  that  his  son  Ramses  II.  was  the  restorer  of  this  building. 
'Not  all  liis  works',  it  literally  continues,  'were  finished  in  writing 
or  in  hollowing  out.    So  his  son,  the  lord  of  both  worlds, 

Ramses  II.,  commanded  to  build  up  everlasting 

buildings  in  his  temple  opposite  to  eastern  Thebes'  etc. 

Passing  through  the  middle  door(Pl.b)of  the  colonnade,  we  enter 
a  kind  of  Hypostyle  with  6  papyrus-bnd  columns  (PL  B).  This  is 
bounded  on  each  side  by  three  chambers,  and  beyond  the  last  pair 
of  these  expands  to  their  full  depth.  It  is  considerably  smaller  than 
other  similar  halls,  measuring  only  50  ft.  by  35  ft.  A  part  of  the 
roof  has  fallen  in,  on  the  slabs  which  are  preserved  are  the  vul- 
ture forms  of  Hebent  (Nekheb?)  and  two  inscriptions.  On  the  right 
is  the  ordinary  dedication  of  the  building ,  on  the  left  a  special 
mention  of  this  hall,  which  like  all  similar  ones  is  called  ^The  Hall 
of  Appearance' .  Everywhere  we  see  on  the  walls  Seti  I.  offering 
incense  to  the  gods  of  Thebes,  and  bringing  the  symbol  of  his 
name,  and  flowers  etc.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  door  Seti  I. 
meets  us  as  a  boy,  with  Muth  on  the  one  side,  and  Hathor  on  the 
other  giving  him  the  mother's  breast.    The  young  prince  already 

wears  the  helmet  /)  and  holds  the  symbol  of  princely  rank  f;  Hathor 


with  the  horns  of  a  cow  and  the  disc  upon  her  head,  supports  with  her 
right  hand  the  nourishing  breast,  and  says:  'I  am  thy  mother,  who 
fashions  everything  that  is  perfect.  Feed  thyself  with  my  milk'. 
Besides  the  Theban  triad  are  mentioned  Hathor  as  goddess  of  the 
western  horizon,  Isis,  Tarn,  Ptah,  and  Anubis.  The  Frieze  of  the 
Hall  of  Appearance  displays  the  name  and  surname  of  Seti  I.  con- 
stantly repeated.  Several  inscriptions  show  that  Seti  left  this  hall 
unfinished,  and  that  Ramses  completed  what  his  father  had  begun. 
In  the  adjoining  rooms  there  are  several  clear  references  to  the 
cultus  of  the  dead  which  was  celebrated  here.  In  hall  C,  which  is 
supported  by  4  pillars,  we  see  Seti  I.  before  a  Naos  with  the  boat 
of  Ammon-Ra. 

The  series  of  chambers  to  the  left  divides  into  two  parts :  a 
Hall  (PL  F)  with  2  pillars,  into  which  three  long  rooms  open,  while 
behind  are  three  running  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  temple,  and 
three  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction,  which  are  reached  by  a  passage  from 
the  extreme  left  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  colonnade.  This  part  of 
the  building  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  father,  son,  and  grand- 
father, Seti  I.,  Ramses  II.,  and  Ramses  I.  For  the  inscriptions  to 
the  last  see  above. 
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The  right  hand  portion  of  the  teraplo  consisted  of  a  long  Hall 
(PI.  E)  with  10  columns  (no  longer  standing),  and  of  five  rooms 
behind,  three  larger  and  two  smaller,  originally  separated  from 
it.  The  sculptures  of  this  part  are  of  the  time  of  Ramses  II.,  and 
far  inferior  to  those  of  the  central  building  and  left  hand  portion 
of  the  sanctuary. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  is  a  water-wheel  and  spring  with 
some  sunt  trees,  used  as  a  watering-place  for  cattle.  Passing  this 
we  leave  to  the  left  the  side  of  the  Libyan  mountains  with  the 
Necropolis  of  Drah  Abu  I  Neggah,  and  continue  directly  by  the  lower 
path  to  the  valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

Drah  Abu'l  Neggah  is  one  of  the  oldest  cemeteries  of  Thebes,  and 
the  treasures  discovered  by  Mariette's  excavations  have  been  of  extra- 
ordinary value,  but  the  tombs  are  now  filled  up,  and  the  traveller  will 
find  nothing  unless  he  excavates  for  himself.  Tombs  of  the  11th,  17th, 
and  18th  Dynasties  were  discovered  here,  and  in  one  of  them  was  the 
mummy  of  Queen  Aah-hotep,  whose  precious  ornaments  are  preserved  in 
the  Gizeh  Museum  (Vol.  I.,  p.  302).  In  her  time  it  was  the  custom  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  decoration  of  the  dead  body  than  to  that  of  the 
tiimb.  The  Necropolis  of  Drah  Ahu'l  Neggah  was  a  source  of  plunder 
from  a  very  early  time.  There  are  papyrus  legal  documents,  preserved 
ill  London  and  Turin,  which  acquaint  us  with  the  proceedings  taken 
against  thieves,  who  had  robbed  the  tombs  at  Drah  Abu'l  Keggah,  and 
thdse  of  the  queens  during  the  20th  Dynasty. 

20.  Biban  el-Muluk.    Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

The  entrnnce  to  the  valley  of  the  Kings'  Tombs  may  be  reached  in 
about  3/4  hr.  from  the  landing-place  of  the  ferry  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Nile,  by  the  path  indicated  above  via  the  temple  of  Kurnah.  The  moun- 
tain-track via  el-Asdsif,  more  fatiguing  though  shorter,  is  better  followed 
on  the  return. 

We  enter  this  valley  of  the  dead  by  an  old  road  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Beyond  a  rocky  ravine  we  reach  an  open  space,  whence  two  roads 
diverge.  That  to  the  left  leads  to  the  Btbdn  el-Muluk  proper,  visited 
by  all  travellers ;  that  to  the  right  to  the  W.  cross-valley  of  the 
gorge  of  the  Kings' Tombs.  The  latter  route  describes  a  wide  curve 
round  the  greater  part  of  the  Biban  el-Muluk  and  leads  past  steep 
crags,  on  which  hundreds  of  vultures  perch  in  the  afternoon,  to  two 
Kings'  Tombs.  We  reach  the  valley  of  the  Tomb  of  Ai  (Arab.  Turbet 
el-Kurdd  or  Tomb  of  the  Apes)  by  the  route  leading  to  the  right 
from  the  open  space,  or  by  a  very  difficult  path  (not  recommended  ) 
over  the  mountain  (between  Nos.  8  and  9).  —  Visitors  wlio  are 
pressed  for  time  may  content  themselves  with  inspecting  Tombs 
Nos.  *9,  *11,  *17,  *6,  8,  and  14;  Cook's  tourists  visit  Nos.  2,  6,  9, 
11,  17,  and  lunch  in  No.  18.  A  visit  to  the  W.  tombs  (see  p.  202) 
will  also  be  found  interesting.  The  numbers  have  been  inscribed 
on  the  entrances  of  the  tombs  by  Sir  Gardener  Wilkinson.  The  name 
Biban  el-Muluk  means  'gates  of  the  kings'  (biban  pi.  of  bab,  the 
gate).    The  inhabitants  of  Thebes  apply  the  name  v_jLj  7ia6  to  every 

ancient  tomb. 

Straho  tells  of  40  tombs   'worthy  of  a  visit',   the  scholars  of  the 
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Frencli  Expedition  mention  11,  while  at  present  25  are  accessible, 
to  whicli  a  few  more  have  quite  recently  heen  added.  Pausanias, 
iElian,  Heliodorus,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  other  ancient 
authors  refer  to  them  as  the  Syringes  (cuptYY'O  ^^  Thebes,  which 
name  also  occurs  in  the  Greek  inscriptions  within  the  tombs.  The 
word  'Syrinx'  meant  flrst  a  shepherd's  pipe  formed  of  longish  reeds, 
then  it  came  to  mean  a  hollow  passage,  and  thus  was  applied  to  the 
long  rock-hewn  passages  of  Biban  el-Muluk, 

These  tombs  and  the  subjects  represeuted  in  them  require  some 
words  of  explanation.  The  tombs  which  are  in  good  condition  and  ac- 
cessible are  Nos.  1,  2,  6,  3,  9,  11,  14,  15,  17;  the  rest  either  contain  only 
the  name  of  a  king,  or  are  unsafe  owing  to  snakes  (e.g.  No.  7)  or  are 
simple  passages  cut  in  the  rock.  Plan  and  Arrangement.  Nos.  1  and  2  simply 
consist  of  a  passage,  a  hall  for  the  sarcophagus,  and  an  inner  room.  Of  the 
rest  only  Nos.  9  and  11  are  completed.  In  the  tirst  the  plan  is  most 
clearly  seen  :  1)  three  long  halls,  2)  a  square  hall,  3)  first  smaller  hall  with 
pillars,  4)  one  or  two  inclined  oblong  halls  or  passages,  5)  a  square  room, 
6)  a  second  larger  hall  with  pillars,  the  hall  of  the  sarcophagus,  in  the 
corners  of  which  are  side-chambers,  7)  at  the  end  another  square  or 
several  oblong  rooms  or  passages.  —  The  first  hall  with  pillars  has  also 
a  side-chamber  to  the  right,  as  in  Nos.  8  and  11,  and  with  some  variation,  in 
No.  17.  The  roof  of  the  second  is  supported  by  8  pillars,  and  as  in  No.  17 
may  also  have  an  adjoining  room  on  the  left.  From  the  plan  of  No.  14  we 
conclude  that  this  tomb  was  intended  for  several  persons,  as  there  are 
two  sarcophagus-halls.  The  tombs  of  the  18th  Dyn.  were  arranged  quite 
differently  from  those  of  the  19th  and  20th.  In  those  a  sloping  passage 
leads  into  the  square  sarcophagus-hall,  and  adjoining  this  is  a  second  hall 
with  pillars,  the  entrance  to  which  is  placed  six  feet  above  the  ground.  — 
The  oblong  rooms  usually  contain  niches,  which  were  hewn  in  the  stone 
at  four  to  six  feet  above  the  ground,  possibly  for  the  keeping  of  sacrificial 
vessels.  All  the  tombs  slope  downwards  into  the  rock,  except  Nos.  1,  2,  4 
and  14;  in  those  of  Seti  I.  (17)  and  of  Ai  we  find  a  flight  of  well-worked 
steps  at  the  entrance,  while  in  the  others  the  descent  is  made  by  inclined 
planes.  Although  the  general  plan  is  the  same  in  all,  and  the  difference 
in  size  seems  tu  have  depended  only  on  the  amount  of  time  and  money 
which  each  Pharaoh  was  able  to  give  to  the  work,  there  is  no  similar 
arrangement  of  inscriptions  and  representations  ;  in  fact  only  a  certain 
general  resemblance  can  be  observed,  though  the  inscriptions  vary  not  in 
sense  or  even  in  words,  but  only  in  quantity.  The  style  is  often  enig- 
matical and  the  interpretation  of  both  the  signs  and  their  meaning 
is  extremely  difficult.  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  inscrip- 
tions and  representations.  In  the  first  place  there  is  cut  in  the  wall  a 
long  hymn  to  Ra  in  Amenthes  or  the  lower  world,  which  recounts  the 
74  forms  of  Ra  with  the  invocation  :  'Praise  be  to  Ra,  the  Almighty  !' 
Then  it  is  said  that  the  king  knows  the  74  forms  of  the  god  by  name. 
The  works  of  Ra  are  farther  glorified,  and  his  victories  over  his  foes. 
In  front  of  this  hymn  there  is  usually  represented  an  antelope's  head 
with  a  serpent  beside  it  above  the  disc,  and  an  antelope's  head  with  a 
crocodile  below.  It  is  usually  found  in  the  first  oblong  hall,  as  in  Nos.  2, 
8,  11,  15  and  17.  The  te.xts  are  more  or  less  injured  or  defective,  and 
it  has  been  the  task  of  MM.  Naville  and  Lefebure  to  collate  and  correct  them. 
—  The  Him,  with  which  the  worship  of  the  Egyptians  began,  was  conceived 
by  them  in  various  forms,  as  we  have  seen  (Vol.  I.,  p.  125).  According 
to  one  conception,  which  is  the  prevailing  one  in  Riban  el-Muluk,  he  is 
the  god  Ra,  who  in  the  golden  age  of  the  Egyptians  ruled  over  the  earth ;  he 
is  dead  and  dwells  in  Amenthes  ;  Khepera  is  light  as  the  unchangeable  being, 
constant  in  the  midst  of  continual  change,  represeuted  in  the   form    of  a 

scarabaus     Vrji    which    llierefure   is   placed   in    the   dark   gTave;    finally 
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Ammon-Ea  is  the  lord  and  master  of  the  throne  of  the  universe,  the 
Jiving  and  acting  God  of  heaven.  These  three  form  a  trinity  vfhich  is 
the  deity  of  Biban  el-SIuluk,  and  is  worshipped  in  Amenthes,  as  we  find 
represented  in  every  tomb.  Here  also  Isis  and  Nephthys  mourn  for 
the  dead,  and  worship  those  who  have  become  Ka  of  Amenthes;  for  as 
the  pilgrimage  of  human  life  is  only  an  image  of  the  daily  and  yearly 
pilgrimage  of  the  sun,  so  the  dead  king,  who  once  ruled  over  the  land, 
becomes  like  a  Ka  of  Amenthes,  and  every  royal  tomb  an  image  of  Amenthes 
itself. 

The  largest  part  of  all  the  representations  is  occupied  by  the  Descrip- 

Hon  of  Life  in    ■^    V\  '•*•  T^^^i  or  the  depth  of  the  grave.  The 


centre  of  this  life  is  Ra  the  blessed,  who  is  here  always  called  Afu-Ra, 
i.e.  the  body  of  Ra,  in  opposition  to  his  soul  which  dwells  not  in  Tua-t, 
but  in  heaven.  He  passes  by  in  a  boat,  always  accompanied  by  Sa  and 
Hekau.  Sometimes  he  is  followed  by  other  gods ;  he  stands  in  a  pavilion, 
round  which  a  serpent  coils.  The  gods  of  Tua-t  draw  his  boat.  By 
the  side  of  this  we  are  generally  shown  these  deities  worshipping  him, 
and  also  Tum  piercing  with  a  lance  the  serpent  which  resists  his  boat. 
The  serpent  may  be  either  good  or  evil.     In  No.  8,  Room  V,  the  Urseus- 

serpent  1 /.  ,  and  the  serpent  of  life  are  instances  of  good  serpents.    Those 


-h 


that  place  themselves  before  the  boat  are  evil.  They  are  called  by 
various  names:  Nehebka,  Neheb- Ashuheru,  etc.  Sometimes  they  are 
rearing  up  in  combat,  sometimes  lying  slothfully  coiled  up,  and  some- 
times they  appear  with  legs  and  wings,  and  scattering  tire.  The  serpents 
at  the  doors  apparently  only  held  the  post  of  Boab,  or  doorkeepers. 
Besides  these  we  find  mentioned  a  large  number  of  other  beings  con- 
nected with  Tua-t. 

As  to  the  Nations  represented  in  Nos.  11  and  17,  it  need  only  be  said 
that  all  are  humbling  themselves  before  Ra,  after  all  his  enemies  have 
been  conquered  by  Tum. 

An  active  life  prevails  in  Tua-t;  there  is  driving,  singing,  lighting, 
reaping,  etc.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  same  representations  of  Afu- 
Ra  are  found  in  many  of  the  papyrus-rolls. 

The  Gods  of  the  Dead  by  whom  the  deceased  are  introduced  into  this 
w(jrld  are  ahnnst  all  reprt-seuted  here.  Most  often  it  is  the  jackal-headed 
Anubis  that  is  invoked  as  god  of  the  dead  by  Isis  and  Xephthys  in 
favour  of  the  deceased.  The  infernal  Hathor  or  Mersekhet  also  often 
appears.  The  worship  of  Osiris  gives  way  to  that  of  the  blessed  Ra,  but 
still  the  king  is  represented  as  adoring  him,  usually  over  the  door  of  the 
hall  of  the  sarcophagus.     Thoth  and  the  Moon  only   occasionally    appear. 

Before  the  King  can  enter  his  last  resting-place  in  peace,  he  must 
first  be  justilied;  and  referring  to  this  the  i'2bth  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
the  Dead  is  usually  found  in  the  square  room  in  front  of  the  sarcophagus- 
liall,  as  in  Xo.  9,  Vlll,  and  No.  2,  IV.  In  No.  6  it  is  found  on  the  left 
of  the  entrance. 

The  Priestly  Ceremonies  connected  with  the  king's  effigy ,  in  which 
apparently  his  son  took  part,  are  most  perfect  in  No.  14,  less  well  pre- 
served in  No.  17,  and  most  abridged  in  No.  11,  in  the  passage  leading 
down  from  the  first  hall  of  pillars. 

The  whole  represents  the  Fortunes  of  the  Dead.  After  Afu-Ra  and 
with  him  the  king  have  overcome  the  obstacles  of  evil,  and  he  has  justi- 
fied himself  from  all  his  sins,  he  enters  into  the  Most  Holy  Place,  the 
Empyrean,  the  highest  heaven  or  abode  of  the  blessed,  where  the  visible 
world  of  Ammon-Ra  appears  to  touch  the  Tua-t  ol  the  blessed  Ra.  Here 
the  songs  of  joy  and  hymns  of  praise  resound,  and  Ammon-Ra  spreads 
out  his  wings  like  a  mighty  bird.  The  gods  move  past  in  their  barks, 
the  stars  rise  and  set,  the  hours,  the  days,  the  years  pass  by.  The  king 
is  placed  among  the  gods,  lie  dwells  among  the  stars,  and  the  Divine 
Comedv  is  finished. 
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a.   West  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

The  W.  valley  of  the  B'lbdn  el-Muluk  should  be  visited  im- 
mediately after  Tombs  No.  9,  11,  and  17  by  those  who  are  pressed 
for  time.    The  fll•^t  tomb  here  is  that  ot  Amenhotep  III. 

Oyj  ^^^17  )     ( [I  "^^  r—Q-^  \\n   "^i^^""^^^^^^  ^y  ^^^  French 

Expedition.  We  enter  from  the  "W. ;  the  tomb  soon  bends  at  a  right 
angle  towards  the  N.,  but  finally  resumes  the  direction  from  W.  to  E. 
The  three  first  passages  have  either  been  destroyed  or  were  never 
completed.  The  way  to  the  fourth  crosses  a  deep  trench,  which  is  not 
easily  crossed  without  a  ladder.  It  contains 
several  representations  of  the  reception  of  the 
king   by  the   gods.     The   gods  are  making  Xini 


^-^- 


}  1  ^j         tb 


are  pouring  pun- 


A^/W^^    AA/\AAA    AA/^AAA 

— « —  A^/\A/\A  i.e. 

AAAAAA  \\  \\         /\AAA/V\ 

fying  water  over  the  hands  of  the  king.  The  coun- 
tenances are  all  well-formed  and  even  gentle 
and  the  colouring  is  unusually  well-preserved, 
but  the  face  of  the  Pharaoh  has  everywhere  been 
obliterated,  as  his  successor,  Amenhotep  IV.  Khu- 
en-aten  (p.  23),  discouraged  the  worship  of  Am- 
mon,  which  Amenhotep  III.  favoured.  Some  of 
the  pictures  liave  been  only  sketched  in,  and  the 
field  divided  into  squares.  Portions  of  the  Book 
of  the  Dead  are  painted  in 
red  upon  stucco.  The  sar- 
cophagus has  been  broken  ;    

and    beside   it    lie    human  -'    ^  '"'"" 

bones   (no   skull),   perhaps  "■  '''  "~ 

belonging  to  the  king,  whose 

mummy  was  not  found  in  the  shaft  of  Der  el-bahri.  Fragments  of  the 
coffin  of  Amenhotep  III.,  found  in  this  tomb,  are  now  in  the  museum  at 
Gizeh.  The  Astronomical  Ceiling-paintings  in  the  chamber  with  the  sar- 
cophagus are  noteworthy.  The  chambers  beyond  this  room  have  no  in- 
scriptions and  are  full  of  bats. 

The  second  tomb,  called  by  the  Arabs  Turbet  el-Kurud  (Tomb 
of  the  Apes)  is  in  a  very  retired  spot.    It  belongs  to  Ai 


a  priest-king  of 

,    .  , ^     ,1     I  I    A /      \      c^  1 1 1  /        I  / 

the  18th  Dynasty. 

A  staircase  descends  to  an  apartment,  with  coloured  inscriptions,  and 
containing  the  magnificent  sarcophagus.  To  the  right  is  a  portrait  of  the 
king,  with  the  serpent  -  sceptre  and  birds,  and  beside  him  is  that  of  his 
wife,  whose  name,  like  the  king's,  is  scratched  out  wherever  it  occurs. 
To  the  left  are  twelve  sacred  apes,  with  double  names.  The  king  before 
the  dark-green  Osiris,  and  again  before  the  goddess  Mersekhet,  who  per- 

in  his 


ife  ■¥•  i 


forms   the   'nini'    (see   above)    and  places   the  symbol   of  lif 
mouth;    four  white-clad   genii   of  death,    sitting    opposite   each   other  in 
Kebsenuf   and    Tuamutef    with   the    crown    of  I'pper   Egypt 


pairs  ; 


Amset  and  Hapi  with  that  uf  Lower  Egypt 


\J  .    In  a  boat  n 


anied 
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are  Harmachis,  Turn,  lord  of  An  (Heliopolis) ,  Shu,  Tefnut,  Seb,  Ifut, 
Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus.  Behind  the  boat  is  Nephthys.  Adjoining  are 
sepulchral  inscriptions. 

On  the  Steep  cliff  near  tliis  tomb  is  a  ruinedhutinwMch  a  Coptic 
hermit  is  said  to  have  sought  a  retreat  from  the  world.  Here,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Biban  el-Muliik,  names  have  been  inscribed  by 
Egyptian  scribes,  Greek  travellers ,  and  anchoretic  Christians.  The 
still  undiscovered  Tombs  of  the  Kings  of  the  18th  Dynasty  (Amenho- 
tep  II.,  Tutmes  IV..  and  Horus)  will  perhaps  one  day  be  found  in 
in  this  W.  valley. 

b.  East  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

The  E.  valley,  usually  the  first  visited,  contains  the  touibs  of 
kinffs  of  the  19th  and  20th  Dynasties.  On  the  right  (W.)  of  the  path 

Bamses  VII. 

/.  Cham'iey.  To  the  left  the  kine  sacrifices  to  Ra-Harmachis^  or  is 
being  greeted  as  justified:  to  the  right  he  sacrifices  to  I'tah-Sokar- 
Osiris,  enthroned  as  the  Ijcneficent  god  of  the  deep,  who  addresses  the 
king:  'Thv  name  remains  fresh,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Sokar 
(.isiris,  while  thy  hodv  rests  in  the  coftin.  But  thy  heart  appears  daily 
in  thy  disc'.  The  union  of  the  king  with  the  sun  is  indicated  by  these 
words".    To  the  left  is  a  boat  with  a  disc,  round  which  a  serpent  winds, 

and  two  companions     |  and    T    symbols   of    'that    great    god   Khnum' ; 


No.  1.        O 


above,  worshipping  figures  and  serpents  rearing  themselves  aloft.  To 
the  right,  a  seven-line  inscription  to  the  goddess  of  the  deep  and  of  the 
tomb.  To  the  left,  18  lieures  who  'extol  Ea,  bewitch  the  serpent  Apep 
(Apophis),  and  present  their  sacrifices' ;  beneath  is  the  boat  of  the  god, 
who  sits  in  a  tent,  round  which  a  serpent  winds;  Hekau  and  Sa  appear 
as  his  companions  here,  as  in  numerous  other  paintings.  Four  figures, 
preceded  by  a  guide,  drag  the  boat,  and  other  gods  accompany  it.  Adjacent 
are  the  words :  'this  great  god  travelling  on  the  path  of  the  deep,  and 
the  gods  of  the  deep  drawing  him".  Beneath  are  about  a  score  of 
recumbent  or  fettered  enemies.  The  inscription  runs :  'Turn  ac- 
complishing a  noble  deed,  bringing  destruction  upon  his  enemies;  I 
vindicate  my  father  Ea  against  you',  etc.  To  the  right  are  curious  figures, 
9  serpents ,  7  genii  with  bulls'-heads ,  and  numerous  others,  standing, 
reclining,  and  enclosed  with  serpents  as  in  a  frame;  also  five  women  with 
arms  hanging  down,  on  the  sign  ^^~es-^,  the  meaning  of  which  is  still 
undetermined.  —  In  the  corner  of  Koom  I,  the  high -priest,  clad  in 
a  panther-skin,  ofi'ers  upon  an  altar  a  sacrifice  to  <  >siris.  Below  the  roof 
the  goddesses  Hebent  and  Taz,  with  vultures'  or  serpents'  heads,  spread 
their  protecting  wings  over  the  king's  cartouches.  —  //.  Chaiiiier,  con- 
taining the  sarcophagus.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  are 
represented  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  dead,  T"r-heka,  with  a  flower,  and 
Sekhet  Bast,  who  bestows  'the  duration  of  life'.  On  the  left  wall: 
Various  scenes  of  worship  of  tJsiris,  who  appears  as  a  mummy,  or  lies 
in  his  coffin,  or  is  represented  as  the  Bodii  of  Ba,  with  the  head  of  a  bull 
or  of  a  crocodile.  Beneath  are  four  worshippers,  then  Osiris  and  Xephthys, 
tearing  their  hair  as  a  sign  of  grief,  and  then  gods  with  heads  of  animals 
or  men.  On  the  right  wall  are' other  curious  figures:  the  worship  of  the 
sun-god  with  a  ram's  head,  Tatunen  and  Seb  worshipping  Osiris,  who 
stands  beneath  an  awning.  Turn  destroying  his  enemies  with  a  lance. 
An  officer  of  those  appointed  to  hind  the  worthless  (enemies)  may  also 
be   distinguished.      The  entire  room  is  surrounded  with  a  border  of  bound 
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—  On    the    rear-wall    is    the  king  and  the  disc  of  the  sun. 


—  IIJ.  Chamber.  The  king,  bearing  the  symbol  of  truth  on  his  hand, 
appears  before  Osiris.  —  A  kind  of  standard,  composed  of  the  various 
signs  of  power  and  protection;  sacrificial  table;  boat  with  two  discs, 
;n  the  midst  of  which  stands  a  pig.  —  A  Greek  Inscription'^pTOYes^tlia.t 
the  tomb  was  known  and  accessible  in  tjr'^ek  times. 


No.  2. 


J 


]      [ 


IW-IP 


the  some- 


H 

what  larger  tomb  of  Ramses IV.  To  the  right, 
before  the  entrance,  is  a  Coptic  inscription 
with  a  cross  and  a  corpulent  bishop  raising 
his  arms  in  prayer.  Above  the  door  are  Isis 
and  Nephthys,   worshipping  the  solar  disc 

with  Khnum  and>T^. 

To  the  left,  in  the  Fi7-st  Corridor,  appear  the 
king  worshipping  Harmachis,  and  the  large  so- 
lar disc  (Vol.  I.,  p.  133).  Behind,  in  good  pre- 
servation, begins  the  'Book  of  the  praise  of  Ra 
in  Amenthes'  (45  lines).  The  continuation  of  this 
inscription  in  the  second  corridor  and  on  the 
right  wall  of  the  first  corridor  is  not  so  well 
preserved.  The  Second  Corridor  contains  two 
other  inscriptions :  'Worship  of  the  infernal 
gods,  when  Ea  perishes  in  life";  the  other,  '0 
Ka,  come  to  thy  son'.  Above  are  numerous 
demons.  In  the  Third  Corridor  are  serpents  and 
praying  men  and  women,  like  those  in  Tomb  1. 
Farther  ou  are  other  worshippers,  before  the  cof- 
fin and  the  ram's-headed  Khnum  (Kneph),  and 
then  an  inscription:  '0  ye  gods  of  the  deep  and 
of  the  tomb  of  Amenthes,  who  guard  the  doors% 
etc.  Room  IV,  a  smaller  square  apartment,  has 
an  inscription  from  Chapters  123-125  and  127  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead,  which  contain  the  Justifi- 
cation of  the  Dead.  Room  V,  the  main  chamber  : 
Boat  of  Afu-Ka,  who  stands  beneath  a  canopy, 
encircled  by  a  serpent ;  in  front  is  the  king,  kneel- 


ing, with  the  symbol  of   truth 


in  his  hand. 


Hekau  and  Sa  also  appear  in  the  boat.  The  in- 
scription runs:  'Thus  this  great  god  traverses  the 
path  of  the  deep'.    (The  god  is  uniformlv  named 

the  Limbs    or  rather  the  Bodu  of  Ra,    in 

O 
these  inscriptions.)  Farther  down  is  Horus,  with 
the  words,  'The  deed  of  Horus  for  his  father  : 
he  makes  him  noble;  he  rewards  him'.  Oppo- 
site is  an  exactly  similar  representation,  except 
that  Horus  is  replaced  by  Turn  with  a  lance  in 
front  of  the  coiled  Apep  serpent,  while  the  in- 
scription runs :  'The  deed  of  Tum  for  Ra,  for 
he  made  the  god  noble,  smiting  his  enemy.  The 
boat    with    Afu-Ra    and    the   king   advances   in 
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victorv,  for  the  enemies  are  bound  or  lie  upon  the  ground.  —  Beneath 
the  roof  extends  the  double  body  of  Xut,  apparently  supported  on  the 
left  by  Shu.  The  visitor  should  observe  the  constellations  on  the  body 
of  the  goddess  of  the  sky,  the  demons  of  the  constellations,  the  three 
crocodiles  (one  sitting  on  the  back  of  another)  and,  farther  down,  the  tables 
of  the  hours.  The  goddesses  of  the  hours  have  distorted  (too  broad)  faces. 
The  roof  is  vaulted.  The  sarcophagus  is  10  ft.  long,  6  ft.  broad  and 
7' 2  ft.  high,  and  is  adorned  with  representations.  In  the  next  corridor 
are  inscriptions:  ''-)  ye  gods  of  the  deep',  and  'Doorkeepers  of  the  tomb', 
etc.  Then  follows  a  representation  of  the  boat  of  Khnum  above  the  double 
lion.  To  the  left  of  the  praying  king  are  the  words  'May  the  coming  in  and 
the  going  out  be  blessed',  recalling  a  similar  Christian  wish.    In  the  room 


behind    is   a  representation  of  the  mummy  of  the   king    (j,  repeated  17 

and   then  23  times;   finally   comes   a  bier,   beneath  which  stand  canopi. 

A  representation  of  the  tomb  of  Kamses  IV.,  giving  the  dimensions, 
occurs  in  one  of  the  papyri  in  the  museum  at  Turin,  published  by 
Lepsius. 

No.  3,  lo  the  left  of  the  path,  is  filled  with  rubbish;  but  it  is 
known  to  have  belongeil  to  another  Ramses. 

No.  d.  Tomb  of  Ramses  XIII.  (or  according  to  Maspero  Ram- 
ses XII.  ]. 

This  tomb  is  not  quite  finished.  Even  in  the  First  Chamber  are  out- 
line drawings  upon  the  stucco,  most  of  which,  however,  has  been  scratched 
away.  To  the  right  and  left  the  king  sacrifices  to  the  god  of  the  wind, 
who  has  four  rams'  heads,  to  the  sun-god,  and  to  Mersekhet.  In  the 
last  chamber  is  a  wide  and  deep  shaft,  in  which  perhaps  coffins  still  are 
to  he  found  though  probably  already  plundered  by  the  fellahin.  In  the 
Second  Corridor,  as  in  many  other  tombs,  above  ground,  are  niches 
gunk  in  the  rock,  and  generally  bearing  a  long  series  of  gods  or  demons. 
They  served  probably  as  depositories  for  vessels,  canopi,  etc. 

No.  5,  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  a  hole  w-ithout  inscription. 

Ramses  IX.  (according  to  Maspero  Ramses  X.J,  a  finely  executed 
tomb.  Before  the  door  is  the  disc,  with  the  king  on  both  sides 
worshipping  it.  Behind  the  latter  are  Isis  and  Nephthys,  who  ex- 
claim 'Praise  be  to  this  god  when  he  comes  forth  from  his  mother, 
to  lighten  the  earth  with  his  beams'. 

la.  Chapel,  in  which  the  king  stands  before  Ra-Harmachis  and 
Osiris.  —  b.  Inscription  from  the  125th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead.  —  c.  Chapel,  with  the  king  standing  before  Ammon  and  the 
goddess  Mersekhet.  i.e.  the  subterranean  Hathor  and  Hecate.  — 
d.  "Worshippers  with  heads  of  jackals  and  bulls.  The  scattered 
stones  in  the  side-chambers  are  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  visitor. 
—  In  Chamber  //.,  at  the  entrance  e,  is  the  large  serpent,  rearing 
itself,  with  the  words  '0  thou  great  serpent  in  the  tomb,  who  there 
watchest  the  door  of  him  who  dwells  there,  that  he  do  not  escape 
his  watchers  in  the  darkness'.  At  f  is  another  serpent,  with  the 
address  '0  ye  serpents  in  the  hidden  place,  who  watch  the  gates  of 
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stows  the  kingdom  of  Ra  in 


.   In  the  niches  are  represented  gods  vrith  curious  names  (^e.g. 
reat  cat').  —  At  ^  is  a  fine  figure  of  the  king  with  an  in- 
scription containing  the  chapter  on  the 

""1  Entering  of  the  Great  House.  Thereafter 

r  the  king  appears  again,  and  at  his  head 

Hebent,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  she  be- 

^  I®, 

i.e.  the  city  of  the  thousand  gates,  hovers 
in  the    guise    of  a    protecting    vulture. 
Farther  on  we  observe  the  king  praying 
before  Khunsu,    'he  who  is  beautifully 
united  with  Shu,  separating  the   earth 
I       from  heaven,  who  raises  himself  millions 
(of  miles'?)  above  the  ground,  the  great 
[    I         I      god,  who  has  powerful  wings,  and  who 
dwells  in  the  fire-pool  in  Antset  of  Mem- 
phis'.  This  god  says  to  the  praying  king, 
'I  give  thee  my  dignity,  my  lifetime,  my 
seat,  my  throne  upon  earth,  to  become  a 
jy  shadow  in  the  Amenthes';  and  farther  on 

'I  give  thy  soul  to  heaven,  but  thy  body 

to  the  deep  for  ever  .     Above  are 


goddesses  with  peculiar  names.  —  To 
the  right  (h)  are  serpents,  Osiris-figures, 
veiled  forms,  etc.,  before  Afu-Ra.  There 
are  also  symbolic  signs  and  the  annihi- 


lated soul 


The  represen- 


tation of  Osiris  in  his  Secrets  is  very  re- 
jl  markable :   Isis  and  Nephthys  bend  over 

the  moon-shaped  Osiris-mummy,  above 
which  floats  the  disc.  Under  the  roof  are 
tables  of  the  hours.  —  At  III  we  again 
see  the  rearing  serpents  to  the  right  and 
left.  —  k.  The  king  with  the  sun-disc 
ATOrships  before  seated  deities  bearing 
•Jb         c7l^l       I  swords,  Horus.Benti  (dog-headed)  apes, 

a  demon  with  heads  of  Seth  and  Horns 
and  even  Umbs  of  Osiris.  Beneath  is  the 
boat  of  Khnum,  with  Sa,  Apheru,  etc., 
and  some  curious  symbols.  —  /.  Demon 

with  \    in  his  hand;  others  with  knives. 

Behind  the  seated  Osiris  appears  the  god  Khnum.  —  p.   The  king 
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hamls  the  symbol  of  truth  to  Ptah ,  'the  lord  of  heaven,  the 
king  of  the  north  and  the  south ,  with  the  beautiful  counte- 
nance', in  front  of  whom  is  a  small  figure  of  the  goddess  Ma. 
—  0.  The  black  mummy  of  the  king  lies  stretched  out  over  a 
constellation.  The  disc  and  scarabaeus  float  above  it.  —  I.  The 
back-view  of  a  man  with  extended  arms  and  legs,  eight  times 
repeated.  —  At  m  appears  a  boat  gliding  over  the  coils  of  the 
snake  ^||||_,  with  the  scarabaeus  and  the  two  Uza-eyes  ~^^,  and 
in  front  of  it  a  series  of  serpents  being  killed  with  poisoned 
arrows.  —  At  n  are  four  figures  bent  backwards,  taking  the  seed  in 
their  mouths ,  and  spitting  it  out  as  a  young  child.  Beneath  is  a 
border  of  bound  enemies  and,  under  the  roof  a  number  of  persons 
with  no  inscription.  —  IV.^  defaced  except  at  *\  where  a  priest, 
clad  in  a  panther-skin,  sacrifices  before  a  standard.  —  V.  is  com- 
pletely destroyed.  —  VI.  Disc  with  worshippers.  The  refrain  of 
the  inscription  here  is  'Ah,  I  have  penetrated  into  the  deep  ,  and 
the  enemies  of  Osiris  are  destroyed".  Room  VII ,  wth  much  de- 
faced astronomical  pictures,  in  all  probability  represented  heaven, 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  dead  entered  it  after  he  had  overcome  the 
various  obstacles  and  had  been  justified.  The  r25th  chapter  of  the 
book  of  the  Dead ,  relating  to  the  justification ,  must  have  occu- 
pied Room  V.  Above  the  entrance  of  Room  VII ,  the  disc  with 
Khnum  is  worshipped  by  theBenti-apes,  and  under  the  roof  stretches 
the  long  double  body  of  Nut,  the  goddess  of  heaven. 

Opposite,  on  the  right  side  of  the  path,  is  Tomb  7,  half  filled  up 
with  rubbish.  Visitors  are  warned  against  the  snakes  in  this  tomb. 
This  large  and  spacious  tomb,  difficult  of  access,  belonged  to 

Eamses  II.  or  XII.    The 


imiM^ 


coffin  of  Ramses  II.  was  found  in  the  shaft  of  Der  el-bahri  in  1881 ; 
and  the  remarkable  mummy  of  a  man  over  eighty  years  old  was 
unrolled.  Papyrus-rolls  now  in  London  and  Liverpool  describe  the 
plundering  of  this  tomb  (see  p.  199). 

No.  8.  lies  in  a  side-gorge,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  path.  Near 
it,  to  the  left,  is  a  rock  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  preserving 
for  us  the  names  of  several  of  the  writers.     This  tomb  belongs  to 

supposed  Pharaoh  of  Scripture,  who  endeavoured  to  hinder  the 
Exodus  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  and  is  said  to  have  been  drowned 
in  the  Red  Sea. 

Above  the  entrance  are  Isis  and  Nephthys.  worshipping  the  disc 

with  Khnum  and  M-  In  the  adjoining  inscription,  Harmachis  and 
Osiris  grant  the  deceased  a  seat  in  Amenthes.  —  I.  Corridor: 
to  the  left,    a.  The  king  before  Harmachis.     The  former  wears  the 
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high  feather-croNvn   m  ,    'he  praises  Ra,  he  extols  Harmachis' ;   the 


and  ■y'  i 


in  his  hands,   and  says  'I  give 


latter  bears  the  sceptre 

thee  the  beginning  of  Ra'.  Farther  on  (b)  is  an  inscription  con- 
taining the  ^Book  of  the  praise  of  Ra  and  of  Temt  in  Amenthes\ 
This  rubric  occurs  only  here  and  in  the 
tomb  of  Teti  II. ;  it  is  followed  by  the  text 
of  the  Hakennu  (praising),  continued  at  c 
on  the  right  in  tolerable  preservation.  This 
is  the  most  important  inscription  in  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  it  is  here  more 
perfect  than  in  No.  6.  Beneath  the  roof 
are  the  goddesses  Hebent,  with  the  vulture's 
head,  and  I'zi,  with  the  snake's  head,  ex- 
tending their  wings  over  the  cartouches  of 
the  king.  —  //.  d,  in  the  recess  are  gods 
and  demons;  beneath  is  the  soul  of  Ra, 
a  mystic  form,  also  frequently  represented 
as  a  talisman.  The  side  c,  to  the  right,  is 
destroyed.  Then  above,  to  the  left,  are 
other  gods,  with  the  great  cat  beneath.  At 
f  and  g  appears  Anubis,  god  of  tombs,  and 
before  him  Isis  or  Nephthys.  The  goddess 
speaks:  'I  come,  I  extend  my  protection 
to  thee,  I  give  thee  breath  for  thy  nostrils 
and  the  north  wind  which  proceeds  from 
Turn,  and  I  praise  thee'.    At  h  three  gods 

and    the   Uar-tesiu 


are  represented,   with  three  crocodiles  below  I  a 

At  i.  and  k.  is  an  inscription,  'A  prayer  to  this 


-<;^_^&=o>=j 


^11  Hiii,, 
great  god  of  the  tomb'.  —  III.  I,  Boat  of  Afu-Ra  (flesh  of  Ra),  in 
which  are  Horus  and  Seth  (Typhon);  beside  it,  the  snake  Nehebka, 
with  three  heads,  four  legs,  two  wings,  etc.,  and  other  gods,  appa- 
rently sidereal.  —  At  w,  Boat  of  Afu-Ra,  with  Aphern,  Horheben, 
Nehes,  Hu,  and  other  gods.  The  inscription  is  'He  approaches 
hither,  this  great  god,  while  they  draw  him  to  this  tomb'.    Above 

are  the  standards  H  of  the  cycle  of  the  nine  gods,  to  which  belong 

Khepra.  Shu,  Tefnut,  Seb,  Nut,  Osiris,  Isis,  Nephthys,  and  Meht 
iietert.  —  IV.  is  a  small  ante-chamber.  At  n,  to  the  left,  the  king 
is  received  by  the  demons  Amset,  Tuamutef,  Anubis,  Kher-Keb, 
Isis,  Neith,  and  to  the  right,  Hapi,  Kebsenuf,  Anubis,  Hor,  Neph- 
thys, and  Selk.  Below  is  Anubis,  with  Tuamutef  before  him;  to 
the  right  is  Horus,  with  Kebsenuf  before  him.  —  V.  Large  chamber 
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The  pillars  usually  bear  representations  of  the  king  standing  before 
a  god,  sacriticing  to  him,  worshippiTig  him,  being  touched  by  him 

with  the  symbol  ■¥",  etc.  To  the  right,  at  o,  are  two  kinds  of 
serpents  in  ponds,  first  the  Uraeus-serpents  [1  v^       \L  I    Aa 

rutu,  and  second  the  serpents  of  life  -f"  Ankhtu.     To   the 

1  ®  111 
left,  at  p,  is  a  long  row  of  persons  (Heniu).,  worshipping  the  god  of 
the  under-world.  On  the  rear-wall,  at  q,  where  there  is  a  descend- 
ing passage,  are  representations  of  a  double  shrine  and  of  the  king 
worshipping  Osiris,  with  the  inscription  :  'He  is  surrendered  to  the 
lord  to  all  eternity'.  There  are  no  inscriptions  in  the  passage,  as 
the  tomb  was  never  completed.  — At  r  is  an  inscription :  'They 
gaze  at  the  view  of  Ra,  they  enter  following  him',  etc.  To  the  right 
is  the   boat   of  Afu-Ra :    'this  great  god  being  drawn  by  the  gods 

of  the  deep'.     Above   are  many   figures,    like  '^   i.e.  the 'bearers 

of  the  Metau',  etc.,  a  large  serpent,  and  other  forms,  of  which  the 
last  is  'the  leader  in  his  corner,  who  commands  men  in  the  under- 
world'. At  «,  in  the  rear  wall,  to  the  left,  is  the  boat  of  Afu-Ra, 
with  Hekau  and  Sa.  Throughout  the  chamber  are  inscriptions  from 
the  Am  tuat,  the  Book  of  the  Under-world.  —  The  side-chamber  VI 
has  only  a  few  paintings  in  a  recess  in  the  left  wall. 

*No.  9.  (q  h  A  "^"^Ifo  J  ftl  I^  1  T  ill  ")l  Ramses VI. 


This  tomb  was  named  by  the  French  Expedition  La  Tombe  de  la 
Metempsychose ,  and  by  British  scholars,  following  the  groundless 
traditions  of  the  Romans,  the  Tomb  of  Memnon.  This  large  tomb 
is  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  mystic  representations  and  in- 
scriptions, of  which,  however,  none  are  executed  in  a  good  style. 
Coptic  and  Greek  inscriptions  are  most  numerous  in  this  tomb; 
among  them  one  to  the  effect  that  'Hermogenes  of  Amasa  has  seen 
and  admired  the  Syringes ;  but  this  tomb  of  Memnon,  after  he  had 
examined  it,  he  more  than  admired'  (or  admired  more  than  the  others, 
'j-£»j£i)oiU[j.aaa).  —  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  cartouches  of 
Ramses  VI.  are  superimposed  upon  others,  which  either  represent  the 
earlier  name  of  Ramses  YI.,  or  probably  of  his  predecessor  Ramses  V. 

Before  the  doors  are  representations  like  those  before  No.  8.  — 
/.  To  the  right  is  the  king  before  Harmachis,  to  the  left,  before  Osiris, 
then  the  serpent  Apep,  demons  ^\ith  heads  of  bulls  and  serpents, 
chained  captives,  etc  —  //.  Representation  like  those  in  Room  v.  of 
No. 8 :  'the  heniu  of  the  deep',  'the  bearers  of  the  coid  in  the  fields  of  the 
deep',  etc.  In  a  chapel  with  steps  appears  Osiris,  and  on  the  steps  are 
men  with  a  guide.  Above  is  a  boat,  out  of  which  an  ape  is  driving  a  pig 
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<^^ .  Another  ape  stands  in  front  of  the  boat,  and  a  third  approaches 
■with  an  axe,  perhaps  to  lend  emphasis  to  the  expulsion  of  the  pig. 
—  To  the  right  are  long  inscriptions  and 
black  forms  standing  on  their  heads  (the 
annihilated)  before  Khnum.  Coptic  in- 
scription. —  ///.  Corridor,  to  the  left.  The 


bearers  of  the 


the  feather  of  Ma 


a 


VJl 


D 


a 


/I' 


m 


or  the  'truthful',  and  beneath,  the  boat 
with  two  attendants,  then  a  bearer  of  the 

sceptre"!,  and  beside  him  pictures  of  the 

gods  Tum,  Seb,  Shu,  Hur,  and  Her  shef. 
Beneath  is  the  'lord  of  satisfaction'  Neb 
fut  ah,  'the  chosen  who  harvest  the  grain 
in  the  fields  of  the  under-world',  and  the 


'bearers  of  the  sickle' 


Farther  on 


are  the  bearers  of  the  measuring-lines  that 
measure  length  and  breadth,  and  the 
bearers  of  a  line  that  measures  depth.  At 
this  point  is  a  Greek  inscription,  which 
can  scarcely  be  anterior  to  Constantine  the 
Great:  Nsv-xapto;  N£ixop.7]?i£5?  6  XcttxTrpo- 

T«TOC  'iCaftoXl-iCO?  (?)   AlYUTITOU   £100JV  i%WJ- 

[Aana.  I,  Nectarius  of  Nicomedia ,  the 
august  catholicus  (chief  of  the  exchequer) 
of  Egypt,  saw  and  admired  this'.  Next  is  a 
boat,  in  front  of  which  is  a  band  of  twelve 
'sceptre-bearers  in  Amenthes',  and  four 
mummy-forms. — III.,  to  the  right:  de- 
feated enemies,  beside  which  are  the  sun's 
disc  and  serpent.  Here  also  is  represented 
the  double  lion  of  the  horizon  Aker,  with 
human  face,  and  above  him  the  disc  and 
scarabteus,  and  Seth  bending  down  upon 
him.  Emerging  from  the  Aker,  to  the  right 
are  Sebti,  Afni  (sic)  and  Tum ;  to  the  left 
Tefnut,  Nut,  Isis,  and  Nephthys.  —  Next 
follows  a  long  inscription ,  then  chained 
captives  standing  on  their  heads,  beside 
whom  is  a  cat-headed  god  Maufti.  The 
captives  are  indicated  as  the  groaning,  the 
weeping,  the  shrieking,  and  the  lamenting. 
Beneath  is  Osiris  in  his  Secrets,  as  in  No.  6,  H.  The  ceiling,  from 
the  third  corridor  to  the  first  main  chamber  with  four  pillars,  is 
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occupied  by  a  continuous  representation  of  the  vault  of  heaven, 
embraced  by  the  loiifi  extended  figure  of  Nut,  with  the  twelve  hours 
of  the  day  (O)  and  tho.~e  of  the  night  (^).  At  the  end  are  two  ce- 
lestial charts,  and  tables  of  the  culmination  of  stars  during  the 
hours  of  night,  from  fortnight  to  fortnight  throughout  the  year.  (Si- 
milar tables  are  found  in  Tomb  6.)  The  results  are  arranged  on  the 
different  parts  of  a  human  figure.  Biot,  the  French  astronomer, 
used  these  tables  in  calculating  tlie  date  of  their  formation.  —  IV. 
First  small  antechamber.  To  the  left:  picture  of  the  serpent  Kheti, 
darting  fire  against  fettered  forms;  demons  stand  upon  it.  In  the 
second  row  are  persons  'bathing  and  swimming'  in  Nun,  i.e.  the 
ocean,  and  also  souls  praying.  To  the  right:  Disc,  serpent,  and  at 
the  left  angle  a  curious  representation  of  Seb;  then  (in  the  left 
angle)  the  serpent  rearing  up,  and  'this  great  god'  in  ithyphallic  re- 
presentation. T'^  First  Room  with  Pillars,  considerably  deeper  than 
the  preceding.  In  the  corner  to  the  right,  the  boat  of  the  sun  upon 
the  hands  of  Nut ;  above  the  door  (twice)  Osiris  and  the  king  offer- 
ing sacrifice.  Under  the  roof.  Nut.  —  The  bodies  of  two  gigantic 
winged  serpents  with  crowns  stretch  hence  down  into  the  following 
room ;  to  the  left  is  Hebent,  with  the  double  crown,  to  the  right, 
Mersekhet,  princess  of  Amenthes,  with  the  crown  of  Lower  Ilgypt. 
—  YI.  and  VII.  are  two  farther  corridors.  The  representations  in 
the  former  are  so  mystic  as  to  defy  description.  The  latter  con- 
tains gods,  serpents,  boats,  the  moon  (Q,  and,  above  the  door,  a 
hitherto  unexplained  figure.  —  VIII.  Second  small  antechamber, 
with  inscriptions :  the  king  before  Ma,  the  goddess  of  Truth,  and 
Chap.  125  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  —  *IX.  Room,  a  large  hall,  of 
which  the  corner  pillars  remain  unfinished.  The  sarcophagus  placed 
in  the  centre  is  destroyed.  On  the  pillars  appears  the  king  praying 
to  various  gods.  This  has  been  called  the  Hall  of  Astronomy,  Ion 
account  of  the  representations  on  the  roof,  which  have  been  executed 
with  the  greatest  skill  and  with  incredible  labour  and  trouble.  We 
here  see,  twice,  the  goddess  Nut,  with  stars  and  gods,  who  sail  in 
boats  on  the  lake  of  the  heavens.  The  deities  of  the  hours  also 
appear,  with  curious  symbols  beside  them.  Next  the  entrance  is  the 
sky  by  day,  towards  the  back  wall,  the  sky  by  night.  The  imagi- 
nation of  the  artist  who  designed  this  ceiling-painting  was  licen- 
tious ,  as  the  immodest  representations  in  the  left  angle  indicate. 
On  the  long  Mall  to  the  right,  above,  are  the  Hours,  looking 
behind  them  ,  and  each  casting  on  the  one  preceding  a  ray  from 
the  disc  on  her  head.  Then  follow  the  most  varied  forms  of 
the  light-god,  the  solar-disc,  the  stars,  etc. ;  and  finally  an  inter- 
esting *Representation  oftheboatof  the  M,  accompanied  by  Khepra 

and  Turn,  being  drawn  on  the  waters  of  Nun  or  the  celestial  ocean 
over  the  eastern  Aker  or  lion  of  the  horizon,  and  sinking  from  the 
western,  being  received  by  Tatunen.  The  Arabs  call  this  the  Shellal 

14* 
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or  Cataract.  The  remaining  figures  are  repetitions  of  those  seen 
elsewhere.  On  the  left  wall  the  paintings  representing  the  punish- 
ment of  enemies  and  evil-doers  are  particularly  interesting.  In  the 
last  room,  the  names  of  the  hours  appear  to  the  side  ;  straight  in 
front  are  the  sun's  disc  and  a  divine  figure.  The  last  is  held  by  a 
form,  beside  which  the  king  sits,  saying:  'Praise  be  to  Ammon-Ea, 
Harmachis,  to  the  great  fire-disc,  to  the  light-god  Khepra  in  the 
boat  of  Seti,  Tum,  when  he  perishes,  to  the  beloved  soul  of  heaven, 
the  venerable  Sekhem,  who  there  causes  fruitfulness'  i. 

No.  10  destroyed.  The  stucco  has  been  torn  from  the  walls, 
and  the  shaft  filled  with  rubbish.  It  belongs  to  a  king  Amonmeses, 
whose  position  in  the  19th  Dynasty  is  uncertain.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  he  preceded  Ramses  III.,  for  the  tomb  of  the  latter  (see 
below)  has  had  to  curve  to  the  right  to  avoid  impinging  upon  this 
tomb  of  Amonmeses. 


0)I(«~I4)I 


*No.  11. 

\  I    LJ    AAA^/>^ 

Ramses  III.  This  imposing  tomb,  usually  called  'Bruce  s  Tomb'  or 
'The  Harpe/s  Tomb\  owes  its  existence  to  the  lavish  builder  of 
Medinet  Habu  (p.  172).  Inferior  in  size  only  to  No.  17  and  No.  14, 
this  tomb  with  the  former  of  these,  most  deserves  careful  examin- 
ation. The  style  of  the  sculptures  is  not  the  best,  but  the  variety 
and  richness  of  the  representations  are  unexcelled.  This  tomb  pos- 
sesses a  unique  peculiarity  in  the  ten  side-chambers,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  first  corridor,  and  four  on  each  side  of  the  second  corridor. 
Above  the  door  appear  Isis  and  Nephthys  praying  on  their  knees 
to  the  sun-disc,  as  at  No.  8.  At  the  entrance  here  the  cartouche 
of  Ramses  III.  has  been  chiseled  over  that  of  his  predecessor  Seti- 

S  \ 

who  rests  in  Tomb  No.  14  (p.  215).    At  each 


(-1, 


nekht 

III. 

side  is  a  pillar,  with  a  bull's  head  in  bas-relief  at  the  top.  —  /.  (to 

the  left)  :  the  king  before  Harmachis;  then  the  'Book  of  the  extoll- 
ing of  Ra  in  Amenthes' ;  in  poor  preservation.  Of  the  two  side- 
chambers  in  this  corridor,  that  to  the  left  (No.  1)  is  devoted  to  the 
Festival.  Oxen  are  being  slaughtered,  their  flesh  cut  in  pieces,  and 
thrown  into  cauldrons.  A  servant  is  blowing  the  fire,  while  another 
wields  a  ladle.  A  second  group  attends  to  the  wine.  All  kinds  of 
eatables,  cakes,  and  implements  are  at  hand,  and  the  cooks  are  busy. 
Two  dancers  enliven  the  scene  with  their  performances.  In  side- 
chamber  No.  2  (to  the  right)  a  dhahabiyeh  in  full  sail  is  ascending 
the  Nile,  and  another,  with  sweeps,  is  descending  it.  —  U.  In  the 
recesses  is  a  long  series  of  demons,  including  the  'great  cat',  the 
'lamenting  one',  \nth  hair  hanging  down,  etc.     To  the  right,  the 


i  A  large  number  of  the  pictures  and  inscriptions  in  this  tomb  have 
been  published  by  Champollion  in  his  Jfotices  (vol.  II.,  pp.  400seq.);  the 
rest  by  Lefebure  in  his  Hypogees  Royaux  (vol.  II). 
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wicked  of  Amenthes,  ■with  arms  tied  together.    Eight  side-chambers 
adjoin  this  hall.    No.  3  (to  the  left)  is  dedicated  to  the  gods  of 
harvest,  the  inundation,  riches, 
and  food,  who  are  represented  in 
human  guise  with  an  ear  of  corn 
on  their  heads,  but  in  the  second 
row,   also  as  serpents.    No.  -i  (to 
the  right)  is  the  royal  Armoury  or 
Arsenal.  Sacred  standards,  bows, 
arrows ,   huge   swords ,   helmets, 
scourges,   shirts  of  mail,  etc.  are 
here  represented,  and  are  peculi- 
arly interesting  and  instructive 
on  account  of  the  admirable  pre- 
servation of  the  colours.    To  the 
right  of  the  door  and  on  the  same 
-wall  is  the  black  cow  Hesi,  from 
the  N.  basin,  and  to  the  left  the 
black    bull    from  the    S.   basin. 
with  a  red  caparison.    No.  5  (to 
the  left)  :  'May  the  blessed  king 
by  the  good  god  receive  all  pure 
and   beautiful   things'.     And  in 
fact  all  kinds  of  things  are  re- 
presented as  being  presented.   A 
man  (the  Nile)  bears  flowers,   a 
woman  (An,  the  northern  Helio- 
polis)  brings  flowers,  fruit,   and 
partridges,  Ta-mehi  (an  arm  of 
the  Nile)  brings  flowers  and  fruit, 
Sekhet    (the    fields)    plants    and 
sheaves,  a  man  fruit,  a  woman 
(Sais)    geese ,     another    woman 
ducks    and    sheaves,    Memphis, 
sheaves  and  fruit.  Nine  other  di- 
stricts besides  the  Nile  bring  their 
produce  to  the  king.    A  kind  of 
list  of  nomes  or  domains  is  here 
presented   to  us.    Four  gods  of 
wealth    are   also   here  depicted : 
Hapi,  Hu,  Ra,  and  Zefa,  each  with 

w    on  bis  head.  No.  6,  to  the 

right,  Domestic  Furniture  of  the 

king  :  jars,  pots,  baskets  with  the 

royal  arms;  bottles,  trinkets,  bows,  the  panther-skin  worn  by  the 

Pharaoh   as   high-priest,    couches   ascended  by   steps,  head-rests 
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,  and  sofas  of  great  becauty  and  splendour.    No.  7,  to  the  left, 

the  yellow  bull  (Mnevis)  standing  and  the  black  bull  (Apis)  lying, 
both  richly  adorned.  Also  two  serpents,  one  with  the  crown  of  Up- 
per Egypt,  the  other  with  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt.  At  No.  8  (to 
the  right)  a  landscape  is  represented,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  with 
men  ploughing,  sowing,  and  mowing.  Other  men  are  filling  the 
granaries  [\/~\/|,  the  celestial  deities  approach,  and  the  boat  of  the 
sun-god  appears  on  the  horizon.  At  No.  9  (to  the  left),  are  two 
Harpers,  one,  to  the  left,  before  Anhur  and  Harmachis,  the  other, 
to  the  right,  before  Shu  and  Turn,  with  the  inscription  'these  are 
the  two  harpers  who  play  to  the  infernal  deities'.  By  the  door  is  the 
refrain  of  the  song  they  are  singing:  'Receive  the  blessed  king 
Ramses'.  No.  10,  to  the  right,  is  the  Osiris  Room,  in  which  Osiris, 
with  whom  the  king  is  now  united,  appears  under  12  different 
forms  and  names.  —  ///.  The  Pharaoh  offering  to  Turn  and  Ptah, 
on  the  left,  and  to  Ptah-Sokar-Osiris  in  a  coffin,  to  the  right.  In 
the  right  corner,  Osiris,  lord  of  the  under-world.  Towards  Room  iv, 
the  king  surrendering  the  symbols  of  his  power  to  Anubis.  The 
tomb  here  makes  a  slight  bend  to  the  right  in  order  to  avoid  the 
adjoining  tomb  of  Amonmeses  (p.  212).  —  /  V.  At  the  entrance  are 
prayers  to  the  infernal  deities,  and  two-headed  and  three-headed 
serpents,  etc.  In  the  recesses,  Khepra.  —  V.  The  king  standing  be- 
fore gods.  —  VI.  Chamber  with  two  pillars.  Serpents  and  figures 
bearing  symbols,  bearers  of  Amu  (serpents),  and,  to  the  left, 
bearers  of  Nennuh.  In  the  left  corner  are  representatives  of  the 
four  races  (p.  219)  subject  to  Pharaoh,  conducted  by  Horus.  This 
game  subject  appears  also  in  Tomb  27, 

t^  [  Tmehu,  M'ith  pointed  beards,  ^  ^\     t^  [  Amu,  yellow 
light  brown  (Libyans).  (  _^:^  Jf  |  (Semites). 

]  Nehesu,  black  <^^^^  \^  ^  j  Retu,     dark 

(Negroes).  g- •.  ^  ^  |  (Egyptians). 

VII.  (much  blackened  by  time).  At  the  entrance,  Neith  and 
Selk;  to  the  right,  the  king  with  one  hand  igrasped  by  Harmachis, 
before  whom  he  stands,  while  he  stretches  the  other  to  Thoth,  re- 
presented as  the  moon-god.  In  the  other  paintings  are  spirits 
engaged  in  mowing  and  reaping.  —  Passage  VIII.  contains  a  re- 
presentation of  the  ceremony  of  erecting  the  image,  in  which  the 
crown-prince,  the  high  priest  with  the  panther-skin,  the  Kherheb 
with  the  book,  and  other  spiritual  dignitaries  take  part.  The  in- 
scription contains  the  ritual  used  on  this  occasion.  — IX.  The  king 
confesses  his  sins  in  presence  of  several  gods.  —  X  This  large 
chamber,  supported  by  eight  pillars,  was  found  by  the  French  Ex- 
pedition to  contain  a  sarcophagus,  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  lid, 
which  was  wanting,  is  now  in  Cambridge.  The  mummy  of  the  king 
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from  the  shaft  of  Der  el-bahri  was  discovered  in  a  large  coftlu  of 
queen  Nofretari,  along  with  a  female  mummy,  which  fell  to  pieces. 
This  is  the  'astronomical'  room.  On  the  wall  to  the  right,  Aramon- 
Ra  spreads  wings  like  a  bird;  while  elsewhere  there  are  numerous 
representations  of  stars,  the  hours,  etc.,  and  other  curious  figures. 
The  paintings  in  the  small  rooms  at  the  corners  also  refer  to  the 
sidereal  bodies;  e.g.  stars  in  No.  11,  the  cow  in  No.  14,  etc.  --  XI. 
At  the  entrance  is  a  green  ape  with  a  bow.  Then,  to  the  right, 
men  with  lizards  in  their  hands,  probably  indicating  length  of 
years,  for  <v=vv  *^''  nxeans  'many'  or  'numerous'.  —  A7/.  The  last 
rooms  and  recesses  are  devoted  to  Anubis-headed  gods,  i.e.  with 
jackals'  heads,  and  especially  to  gods  of  the  dead. 

No.  12.    Cave,  without  inscriptions. 

No.  13.  Very  low,  and  largely  filled  up,  shows  the  cartouche 
of  Seti  II. 

'WWW    \|  /□  9   f^  1 — I  v>  n 

^/^A^       /I 

Siptah  and  his  wife   ■  (  ^  ^,     I  ['  r_^ 


No.  14.    (  O 


Also 


jUl^ 


Seti  Nekht. 

This  tomb  originally  belonged  to  an  anti-king  Siptah  and  his 
wife  Taw.ser,  but  it  was  afterwards  appropriated  by  Seti-Nekht, 
father  and  immediate  predecessor  of  Ramses  III.,  and  suppressor 
of  a  rebellion  in  his  kingdom  (p.  172).  Whether  the  tomb  also 
contained  the  names  of  Seti  II.,  who  rests  in  the  adjoining  tomb, 
is  exceedingly  doubtful;  they  are  not  now  visible.  The  queen  Tauser 
is  more  conspicuous  in  the  paintings  here  than  her  husband,  whence 
it  has  been  justly  inferred  that  Siptah  founded  his  claim  to  the 
throne  on  rights  vested  in  his  wife. 

/.,  to  the  left :  The  queen  before  Harmachis,  and  before  Anubis  ; 
King  Siptah  before  Isis,  and  before  Horns;  the  queen  before  Nefer- 
tura-Hor.  Then  a  Hekennu  inscription.  To  the  right:  The  queen 
before  Ptah  and  Ma!  Siptah  nnd  his  consort  before  a  god,  the  queen 
before  Harmachis,  Hathor,  and  Nephthys,  Hathor  with  flowers.  — 
II.  King  Seti  Nekht  before  Somti.    ChampoUiou  believed  that  he 

had  here  discovered  the  cartouche  of  Seti  Nekht  f    |        'j  engraved 

above  that  of  Seti  II.    (  ]  W  ),  and  the  latter  above  those  of  Tauser 

and  Siptah.  Now,  however,  there  is  no  visible  trace  of  this  super- 
position, which  would  assign  to  Siptah  a  date  anterior  to  Seti  II. 
—  III.  Anubis  and  other  genii,  armed  with  knives,  watch  in  front 
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of  a  chapel,  'to  keep  off  the  evil  ones'.  Hathor  again  appears  in 
the  doorway  at  a.  —  IV.  Large  representation  of  Anubis  and  the 
genii  of  the  dead ;  and  also  of  Isis  and 
Nephthys.  At  6  6  is  the  king,  at  cc,  the 
high-priest  with  the  panther-skin.  —  V. 
Above  the  door  Anubis  and  Horns  sacri- 
fice to  Osiris ;  figures  with  knives  in  front 
of  chapels  ;  beneath,  the  king.  In  the  door- 
way the  winged  Ma,  for  only  truth  may 
find  admittance  here.  —  VI.   The  Ha  nub 


^ 


P^     OT  Hall  of  Gold.   'The  act  of  the 


opening  of  the  mouth  by  the  royal  likeness 
In  the  Hall  of  Gold.  'The  high  priest  (Sem) 
is  represented  with  the  staff  and  panther- 
skin,  the  Kherheb  with  the  book,  and 
there  are  priests  of  inferior  rank  who  take 
part  in  the  ceremony.  Besides  these  there 
are  people  introduced  and  named  as  'Those 
who  come  to  the  tomb',  'One  who  enters 
that  he  may  see  it'  etc.  They  appear  to 
make  offerings.  A  peculiar  kind  of  incense 
(het)  is  used.  The  columns  of  text  below 
this  representation  contain  a  ritual  con- 
sisting of  versicles  and  responses  by  the 
priests  and  the  son  who  has  set  up  the 
likeness  of  his  father.  A  special  birth-day 
festival  is  also  referred  to,  and  mention 
made  of  another  ceremony  which  occurs 
elsewhere,  'the  opening  of  the  eyes'  with 
a  hook.  —  VII.  Anubis  by  the  bier  and 
the  oanopi  beside  him.  —  VIII.  Ante- 
chamber. Representations  of  the  gods: 
Osiris  enthroned,  Isis,  Nephthys,  Horus, 
Seb,Ptah,  embracingMa,  offerings  brought 
to  Harmachis  and  Ma,  Thoth  with  the  moon  Q  i^ipon  his  head;  on 
the  door  to  the  next  principal  room.  Ma  with  wings.  —  7A'.  In  this 
large  hall  a  second  sarcophagus  may  have  been  placed,  and  the 
representations  of  coffins  and  seats  render  it  very  probable.  On  the 
right  hand  wall  is  Ammon-Ra  as  a  bird  with  outspread  wings,  on 
the  left  the  serpent,  at  e  the  boat.  A  god  with  the  head  of  Seth  and 
Horus  spreads  his  hands  over  the  double  lion,  at  d  is  a  swimmer 
in  the  ocean.  —  The  corner  room  and  the  succeeding  side-wings 
remain  unfinished.  —  X  and  XI  are  empty.  —  XII.  The  colouring 
of  the  carved  stone  ends  here.  The  serpent  Ashu-heru  is  seen  with 
many  heads,  also  the  boat.  —  XIII.  A  chained  serpent  with  knives 
in  its  back  and  captive  foes.  —  XIV.  The  hall  of  the  sarcophagus 
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is  damaged  in  many  places,  the  pillars  being  entirely  destroyed. 
The  sarcophagus  of  Queen  Tauser  hears  her  likeness  between  Isis 
and  Nephthys. 

Seti  II.   Merenptah  II. 

This  scarcely  completed  tomb  lies  farthest  up  the  valley.  The 
king  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  titles  is  called  'Sun  of  the  earth' 
and  'Sokaris'. 

/.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  winged  Ma.  On  the 
right  the  king  makes  ofl'erings  to  the  Ea  of  Merenptah,  he  presents  Ma 
to  the  god  Sokaris  of  Merenptah:  then  begins  the  hook  of  praise  of  Ea 
in  Amenthes,  the  first  part  of  which  is  carved  and  painted,  but  the  end 
merely  sketched  in  red.  On  the  left  is  the  worship  of  the  god  Ptah, 
well  preserved.  Farther  on,  the  disc  with  the  crocodile,  and  the  75  He- 
kennu  or  invocations  to  Ea  the  almighty.  The  stone  of  this  tomb  is 
dazzling  white  like  marble.  —  //.  Outline  sketches  for  the  picture  of  the 
boat,  etc.  —  In  ///  are  sketches  which  are  barely  visible. — IV.  a  the  king 
in  a  small  boat,  6  Isis  and  Xephthys.  Also  symbols  and  banners.  — F. 
Over  the  door  two  offerings  are  made  to  Osiris,  there  are  also  the  boat, 
and  the  heniu,  the  bearers  of  the  measuring  line,  of  the  Metau,  and  of 
the  Secret.  A  sloping  passage  leads  downwards  from  the  hall  with  pillars; 
all  the  rest  is  destroyed.  The  torso  of  a  broken  statue  of  Isis  lies  on 
the  ground. 

No.  16  has  no  inscriptions. 

(°|t|y^)|setil., 

usually  known  as  BelzonVs  Tomb  from  its  discoverer  in  Oct.  1817 
In  beauty  of  execution  it  far  surpasses  all  the  other  tombs  of  Biban 
el-Muluk,  and  the  sculptures  on  its  walls  appear  to  have  been 
executed  by  the  same  artists  whose  works  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  admiring  at  Abydos.  In  size  It  resembles  Nos.  11  and  14;  its 
length  is  330  ft.  The  descent  is  made  by  a  steep  flight  of  steps, 
in  which  it  resembles  only  the  tomb  of  AT. 

/.  On  the  left  begins  'The  book  of  the  praise  of  Ra  in  Amenthes', 
which  has  been  edited  by  Naville.  It  says  :  'When  this  book  is  read, 
the  figures  of  clay  are  iipon  the  ground  at  the  going  down  of  the 
sun.  i.e.  the  lordship  of  Ra  over  his  enemies  in  Amenthes ;  who  is 
wise  on  earth  is  wise  also  after  death'.  This  paragraph  of  the  book  is 
followed  by  a  picture  divided  into  three  compartments,  in  the 
middle  a  scarabaeus  with  Khnum,  below  a  crocodile  with  an  ante- 
lope's head,  above  a  serpent  with  an  antelope's  head  reversed.  The 
first  chapter  begins  in  the  first  corridor  on  the  left,  andruns  straight  on, 
occupying  only  a  part  of  the  wall.  In  the  scond  corridor  on  the  left 
begins  the  second  chapter,  while  the  upper  part  is  covered  with  the 
15  forms  of  Ra  in  long  niches.  The  two  sides  of  the  second  corridor 
contain  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  part  of  the  4th  chapters.  At  the  end  some 
passages  were  omitted,  and  the  rest  of  the  4th  chapter  was  placed 
on  the  part  of  the  right  hand  wall  of  the  first  corridor  that  was  yet 
unused.  —  //.  Here  the  process  of  the  work  may  be  followed,  a  part 
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being  sketched,  and  another  part 
still  uncoloured.  In  several  places 
the  artist  had  to  lay  down  his  chisel 
or  pencil  when  in  the  midst  of  his 
work.  The  roof  is  painted  with 
vultures  and  the  cartouches  of  Seti  I . 
The  wide  passage  slopes  downwards 
with  a  double  flight  of  steps  of  dif- 
fferent  width.  At  a  is  Isis,  at  6 
Nephthys  represented  as  kneeling 
before  Anubis.  —  ///.  At  c  the  boat 
of  Afu-Ka  is  being  drawn  along  by 
gods  on  the  ocean;  his  foes  are  also 
seen  and  before  them  a  goddess,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  she  lives  upon 
their  blood,  close  by  is  Horus,  stand- 
ing upon  and  holding  the  wings  of 
a  serpent  stretching  itself  over  the 
lion.  At  d  the  twelve-headed  ser- 
pent Nehebka,  another  winged  ser- 
pent, etc.  —  IV.  The  king  before 
several  gods.  To  the  left,  e,  he  is 
brought  before  Isis  by  Horus.  At  f 
he  makes  offerings  to  Hathor  of 
Thebes,  the  Ileniu  of  heaven,  and 
the  princess  of  all  gods  iii  the  re- 
gion of  Ameuthes  who  says  to  him  : 
'I  give  thee  the  throne  of  Osiris'. 
g  The  king  before  the  mummy  of 
Osiris.  By  the  side  is  written :  'I 
grant  thee  the  ascent  into  heaven'. 
h  Osiris,  Anubis  and  Horus.  i  The 
king  before  the  mistress  of  the 
worlds  in  the  land  of  Manun.  fc  is 
similar  to  f.  This  room  seems  to 
bear  the  name  of  Hall  of  the  Gods. 
A'shaft  was  found  here,  and  it  was 
considered  to  be  the  end  of  the 
tomb,  until  the  hollow  sound  of  the 
wall  betrayed  to  Belzoni  that  there 
were  more  rooms  beyond.  —  V.  Hall 
with  4  pillars.  To  the  right  and 
left  of  the  door  at  I  and  m  are  re- 
presented two  great  serpents  rear- 
ing their  heads,  from  the  Book  of 
the  Lower  World  (IV,  V).  One  is 
called  Set-m-ar-tef ,   or  fire-eyed, 
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the  other  Teka-hcr,  or  torch-faced.  'They  illumine',  the  text  by 
the  side  tells  us,  'the  hidden  dwelling,  they  close  the  door  after 
the  entrance  of  this  great  god".  Near  them  is  seen  a  double  door, 
in  which  are  represented  nine  mummies  one  upon  the  other, 
guarded  by  two  fire-breathing  serpents.  At  n  we  see  the  heniu,  ihe 
worshippers,  the  'cycle  of  the  god'  in  the  boat,  and  the  god  being 
drawn  along,  and  lower  down  Turn  (?)  destroying  his  enemies  with  the 
lance.  All  these  scenes  are  taken  from  the  Book  of  the  Lower 
World.  Here  also  are  to  be  seen  the  four  nations  which  we  met  in 
Tomb  11,  Room  VI.  The  Libyans  and  Egyptians  are  fairer  here.  Ato 
are  the  bearers  of  the  measuring-line,  the  bearers  of  the  serpent,  the 
souls  [ban;  mummies  with  heads  of  birds),  tbe  people  of  the  lower 

world,  and  the  bearers  of  the  Hau  j;  at  u  the  bearers  of  the  Metau, 

of  the  Amu  serpent,  of  the  Manenu  ->!<,  a  chain  which  comes  from 
the  neck  of  Osiris.  On  the  entrance-wall  to  the  right  in  the  second 
row  is  the  boat  of  Afu-Ra  with  Sa  and  Hekau,  drawn  by  the  dwellers 
below,  and  lastly  the  mysterious  bearers  of  the  Secret.    In  the  third 

row  is  Tuti  -^  on  a  serpent  Neheb,  on  which  twelve  mummies  rest, 


'they  who  tarry  with  Osiris,  who  have  travelled  hither  and  are 
weary". — From  this  hall  on  the  left  a  flight  of  18  steps  leads  into 
the  longPa.ssa(/e  T7/,  and  so  to  the  other  rooms.  Atthebackof  Room  V 
a  small  flight  of  steps  leads  to  Hall  VI.  The  inscriptions  in  this  are 
merely  written  on  stucco.  In  one  place  we  see  serpents  which  spit  fire 
at  figures  lying  upon  the  ground,  in  another  we  see  them  roasted 
in  an  oven,  scenes  suggesting  the  Inferno  of  Dante. — p  Demons 
carrying  a  serpent  before  the  boat,  q  Others  with  bows  and  spears. 
r  A  cow  standing  on  the  symbol  of  sovereignty,  a  ram,  and  a  bird 

with  a  human  head  v ^,   all  scenes  of  the  9-12th  hours  of  the 

Am-tuat.  The  outline  sketches  of  some  of  the  unfinished  figures 
are  most  remarkable,  and  some  of  the  greatest  modern  artists  have 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  master-hand  which  they  display. 
—  From  VII  other  steps  lead  down  to  VIII.  the  Hall  of  Gold,  of  the 
priestly  ceremonies  of  the  'opening  of  the  mouth'  (ap-ro).  Un- 
fortunately it  has  not  remained  uninjured,  though  on  the  whole  in 
better  preservation  than  the  hall  of  gold  in  No.  14. — 7.1'.  The  king 
before  the  infernal  Ilathor,  Anubis,  Isis,  Horus,  Hathor  and  Osiris, 
twice  repeated;  then  Ptah  in  his  shrine.  —  X.  Large  hall  with  six. 
pillars.  Unfortunately  some  of  the  reliefs  on  the  pillars  have 
been  removed,  and  in  consequence,  this,  the  finest  hall  in  the 
tomb,  threatens  to  fall  in.  s  t  On  the  door  to  the  right  is  seen  the 
serpent  AkebT,  to  the  left  the  serpent  Saa-set,  and  passages  from 
the  Book  of  the  Lower  "World.  The  dwellers  below  praise  Ra,  and 
offering  is  made  by  'those  in  the  depths"  by  the  side  of  24  figures 
who  drop  their  hands  in  prayer,  below  is  the  boat  of  Afu-Ra  with 
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Sa  and  Hekau,  drawn  by  'those  who  are  in  the  depths'.  To  meet 
those  represented  here  come  other  gods  'who  have  already  found 
admission'.  Below  all  is  Turn,  the  conqueror  of  the  foes,  who  lie 
bound  on  the  ground  before  him.  Again  we  see  the  boat,  the  heniu, 
and  the  men  or  people  of  the  lower  world ;  also  the  members  of  the 
household  of  Ea,  to  which  belong  (1)  nine  apes  which  sing  when  Ra 

enters  the  depths,  (2)  flre-breathing  serpents  )/«   1  which  illumine 

the  darkness  in  the  depths,  (3)  nine  men  with  arms  upraised, 
who  praise  Ra  on  the  ninth  of  the  month,  (4)  twelve  women  who 
do  homage  to  Ra,  when  he  enters  the  Atur  uarnes,  or  Ocean.  The 
roof  contains  astrological  figures,  lists  of  decani,  constellations  and 
the  like,  below  is  Api  etc.  The  magnificent  sarcophagus  of  alabaster, 
together  with  the  fragments  of  the  lid,  discovered  here  by  Belzoni 
(Oct.  19th  1817),  is  now  at  the  Soane  Museum  in  London.  It  was 
empty,  and  the  splendid  mummy  of  Set!  I.  was  discovered  in  1881 
in  the  shaft  at  Der  el-bahri  (see  p.  229)  in  a  sarcophagus  borrowed 
from  the  high-priests  of  the  21st  Dynasty.  —  XI.  Serpents  at  the 
door,  boat,  recumbent  Osiris,  etc. — XII.  Astronomical  figures. 
The  cow,  supporting  Shu,  and  surrounded  by  worshippers.  —  XIII. 
Larger  square  room,  with  one  of  the  pillars  supporting  the  roof 
destroyed.  Round  it  runs  a  parapet  on  which  statuettes,  vases, 
amulets  etc.,  probably  stood.  The  astronomical  figures  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  understand;  below  is  a  serpent  with  the  heads 
of  the  four  genii  of  the  dead,  n  The  boat  of  Afu-Ra  with  his  usual 
companions.  At  their  head  Isis,  with  hands  outstretched,  exorcises 
a  serpent,  which  has  many  knives  sticking  in  its  body,  and  is  held 
by  the  neck  and  throttled  by  a  goddess.  — XIV  remains  unfinished. 
The  rudely  constructed  passage  which  slopes  downwards  some 
70  yds.  farther  offers  nothing  more,  and  the  traveller  may  now  return 
satisfied  with  what  he  has  seen,  and  astonished  at  the  labour  which 
it  must  have  cost. 


No.  18.  I  Q  M  stj)  0  I    Ramses  X,    The  name  which  is 
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half  destroyed  can  have  belonged  to  no  one  else.    The  tomb  con- 
tains nothing  worth  a  visit,  but  is  a  convenient  place  for  luncheon. 
No.  49  is  not  a  king's  tomb,  but  was  made  for  a  prince  of  the 
19th  or  20th  Dynasty,  a  royal  scribe  and  commander-in-chief,  named 

Ra-MESES  MeNTU-HEE-KHOPESH-F  I   Jjj  I    I  __^_  AAAAAA  T 

The  inner  part  of  the  tomb  is  filled  up.  The  portrait  of  the  deceased 
should  be  noticed.  In  1885  several  ornaments,  fragments  of  a  gar- 
ment of  many  colours  and  with  gold  buttons,  etc.  were  discovered 
in  the  tomb. 

Near  the  above  is  a  passage  sloping  downwards  for  80  yds.,  first 
in  a  westerly  and  then  in  a  southerly  direction,  which  may  possibly 
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have  been  connected  with  the  shaft  of  Der  el-bahri,  in  which  the 
royal  mummies  were  discovered. 

21.  From  Biban  el-Muluk  to  el-Asasif 
and  Der  el-bahri. 

From  Bab  el-Muluk  we  need  not  return  by  the  way  we  came, 
but  may  take  the  path  over  the  hill  which  separates  the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings  from  Der  el-bahri  and  el-Asasif.  The  path,  which  cannot 
be  missed,  begins  at  tomb  16 ;  from  tomb  17  which  every  one  will 
visit,  it  is  reached  by  going  a  few  steps  to  the  west.  Persons  not 
equal  to  the  climb  may  ride  to  the  top,  but  it  is  a  great  strain  upon 
the  donkeys.  Riding  down  the  hill  is  by  no  means  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  donkey-boys  usually  lead  the  animals  by  a  narrow 
path  over  the  ridge,  and  await  the  travellers  at  the  foot.  The  zigzag 
path  is  fatiguing  but  safe,  and  is  easily  accomplished  in  3/4  hr.  The 
*  View  is  most  remarkable ;  first  into  the  desolate  valley  of  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings,  then  from  the  summit  and  as  we  descend  into  the  pe- 
culiar ravine  of  Der  el-bahri;  we  see  the  steep  projecting  mountain 
side  with  its  tombs,  and  buildings  old  and  new,  with  the  rich  green 
of  the  fertile  plain  below  spread  out  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  and 
here  and  there  its  groups  of  palms  and  gigantic  temples,  as  far  as 
Karnak  and  Luxor  on  the  E.  bank. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  prehistoric  stone-age,  and  the  flint 
implements  of  the  childhood  of  the  world,  may  notice  at  the  beginning 
of  the  path  as  well  as  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  as  they  descend  to  Der 
el-bahri,  several  open  spaces  covered  with  fragments  of  flint.  Lenormant 
and  Hamv  considered  these  to  be  prehistoric  knife-manufactories,  and  the 
mvriads  of  fragments  Iving  about  to  be  the  work  of  man;  but  Lepsius 
has  proved  that  thev  are"  nothing  more  than  the  fragments  of  flint  nodules 
such  as  may  now  be  seen  lying  about,  which  split  owing  to  the  rapid 
changes  of  "temperature.  The  "traveller  will  in  fact  find  thousands  of 
fragments  resembling  knives  and  scrapers.  And  this  is  only  natural,  for 
whether  the  splitting  is  due  to  nature  or  to  art,  the  same  shapes  are  likely 
to  be  constantlv  produced.  The  calcareous  limestone  of  these  hills  is  full 
of  crystals  of  silex.  The  walls  of  the  tombs  may  be  remembered  with 
the  dark  broken  nodules  which  stand  out  against  the  light-coloured  lime- 
stone. What  Hamy  and  Lenormant  took  for  flint  manufactories  at  the 
entrance  of  Biban  "el-3IuU"ik  are  only  heaps  of  stone,  cut  out  of  the  rock 
with  metal  tools  at  the  making  of  the  tomb.  The  fragments  of  limestone 
and  flint  were  necessarilv  removed  from  the  excavations  and  were  thrown 
down  on  the  sides  of  the  valley.  On  the  other  hand  Virchow  assumes 
a  prehistoric  Egyptian  stone  period,  and  considers  the  stone-fragments 
of  Der  el-bahri  to  be  to  some  extent  artificial  productions. 

Before  turning  to  the  temple  of  Der  el-bahri  which  is  seen,  with 
the  tower  of  clay-bricks,  as  we  descend  the  hill,  a  visit  should  be 
paid  to  the  Necropolis  lying  between  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kurnah  (p.  190) 
and  Drah  Abu'l-Neggah  (p.  199)  known  as  — 

El-Asasif.  The  part  to  be  visited  is  known  by  the  Arabs  as  ei- 
Asas'if  d-hahr'tyeh  or  the  northern  Asasif.  Numerous  tombs  of  various 
periods  lie  liere  in  the  series  of  low  hills,  which  form  the  back  as 
it  were  of  the  steep  rocky  range  rising  behind  Der  el-bahri.    Only 
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a  few  tombs  at  el-Asasif  are  usually  visited  by  the  ordinary  traveller. 
Some  belong  to  the  18th  and  19th  Dyn.,  but  the  most  important 
are  of  the  26th.  Broken  walls  seem  to  indicate  that  the  cemetery 
was  divided  into  sections.  We  also  find  here  various  brick  build- 
ings and  a  large  arched  doorway.  During  Mariette's  excavations 
many  mummies  were  found,  not  in  regular  tombs,  but  either  in  the 
earth  itself,  or  in  small  vaults  3  to  6  ft.  below  the  surface.  In  some 
of  them,  papyrus-rolls  of  great  value  were  discovered.  The  tomb  of 

Petamenap  (  (J  [       VW^  I  is  larger  than  Nos.  14  and  l7 

\A  n      1    AAAAAA      T    /^    ^1     / 

at  Biban  el-Muluk,  and  is  worth  a  visit  on  account  of  its  great  size. 
Petamenap  was  a  prince  of  the  empire  and  an  official  of  the  ^Gth 
Dyn.,  whose  remarkable  position  entitled  him  to  the  unusual  honour 
of  completing  buildings  at  the  temple  of  Medinet-Habu,  and  of 
placing  his  name  upon  them.  The  tomb  is  cut  out  of  remarkably 
beautiful  limestone;  and  its  inscriptions  display  the  neatness  of 
finish  which  is  peculiar  to  the  sculptures  of  the  Egyptian  renais- 
sance. It  has  become  the  home  of  thousands  of  bats,  which  render 
the  attempt  to  copy  the  inscriptions  in  the  inner  rooms  very  difficult 
by  constantly  extinguishing  the  light.  The  smell,  moreover,  which 
they  cause  is  so  strong  and  offensive  that  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  tomb  is  recommended  only  to  those  who  can  overcome  the  feel- 
ing of  nausea.  Any  one  who  is  subject  to  giddiness  should  avoid 
going  far  into  the  tomb,  as  in  the  middle  it  is  necessary  to  balance 
oneself,  though  only  for  a  few  steps,  along  a  narrow  path  on  the 
edge  of  a  deep  shaft.  Sir  Gardner  "Wilkinson  undertook  the  measure- 
ment of  the  tomb,  and  the  inscriptions  have  been  almost  completely 
copied  and  partly  published  by  Diimichen.  These  are  important 
chiefly  for  the  details  of  the  funeral  ceremonies. 

The  entrance,  as  in  almost  all  the  tombs  in  this  part  of  the  necro- 
polis, is  by  an  open  courtyard  without  walls,  103  ft.  wide  and  76  ft.  deep, 
which  leads  to  a  hall  in  the  rock  (the  mortuary  chapel),  with  side- 
chambers  and  passages.  This  is  67  ft.  wide  by  53  ft.  deep,  and  its  roof 
is  supported  by  two  rows  of  pillars.  All  the  walls  are  ornamented  with 
inscriptions  and  reliefs  carefully  executed,  but  now  unfortunately  much 
injured  and  blackened.  These,  almost  without  exception,  refer  toth-e  fate 
of  the  soul  in  the  lower  world.  —  A  vaulted  Corridor  leads  into  a  second 
large /?of»wi  (53  ft.  by  37  ft.)  in  which  8  pillars  remain  to  prevent  the  roof 
from  falling,  while  in  the  Boom  adjoining  it,  3'2'/2  ft.  square,  only  4  have 
been  spared.  A  C/iamber  with  niches  (21  ft.  by  12  ft.)  concludes  this  series 
of  rooms,  the  total  length  of  which  together  with  the  courtyard  is  312  ft. 
The  nature  of  the  stone  having  apparently  prevented  further  advance  into 
the  rock  in  this  direction,  the  masons  turned  to  the  left  and  dug  out  a 
wide  Mall,  and  also  to  the  right,  where  six  successive  Passages  were 
made  at  right  angles  leading  to  a  small  room.  These  not  being  on  the 
same  level  were  connected  by  flights  of  respectively  9,  23,  and  9  steps. 
In  the  small  room  mentioned  is  a  shaft  45  ft.  deep  with  a  chamber. 
Caution  is  necessary  here.  This  series  of  passages  is  177  ft.  in  length. 
From  the  room  containing  the  shaft  a  Corridor  runs  again  to  the 
right,  and  leads  to  a  transverse  Chamber,  making  60  ft.  in  this  direction. 
However,  before  reaching  the  steps  on  the  second  line,  we  find  leading 
to  a  second  shaft  a  fourth  set  of  passages  to  the  right,  125  ft.  long  in  a 
straight  direction.     Adjoining   this   on   the   left   is    a   large  Gallery,  58  ft. 
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square,  in  the  decoration  of  which  the  central  block  is  treated  as  if  it 
were  an  enormous  sarcophagus.  In  fact  the  Sarcophagus  of  the  deceased 
lies  below  the  centre  of  this  block,  and  is  reached  by  means  of  a  per- 
]>endicular  shaft,  18  ft.  in  depth,  at  the  end  of  a  Corridor  to  the  right  of 
the  main  passage.  Bv  descending  the  shaft,  a  room  19V2  ft-  <leep  is  reached, 
and  from  the  roof  of  this  there  is  an  entrance  to  the  sarcophagus-hall, 
which  is  exactly  beneath  the  square  block  above  described.  The  length 
of  this  private  tomb  without  the  side-chambers  is  862  ft.,  and  its  super- 
licial  area  2470  sq.  yds.  or  with  the  shaft-chambers  2660  sq.  yds. 

To  the  X.  ot  this  huge  tomb  are  several  smaller  ones  of  the 
same  period,  with  finely  worked  antechambers,  and  false  doors,  and 
carefully  executed  inscriptions.  Some  of  these,  especially  those  of 
the  royal  ladies  and  priestesses  of  Ammon,  Shep-en-apt  and  Neit- 


akert  or  Nitocris 


SJ^ 


contain  valuable   contri- 


butions to  the  knowledge  of  the  family  of  Pharaohs  which  formed 
the  '26th  Dynasty.  A  queen  Nitocris  of  the  6th  Dyn.,  known  as  a 
pyramid-builder,  is  said  to  have  been  beautiful  and  light-haired. 
With  her  may  have  been  confounded  the  princess  of  the  26th  Dyn. 
witli  the  same  name,  who  was  buried  at  el-Asasif,  and  lived  shortly 
before  the  famous  courtezan  of  Xaucratis,  named  Rhodopis  or  the 
rosy-cheeked.  Nitocris  the  elder  and  Rhodopis  were  probably  called 
by  the  same  name,  i.e.  the  fair  one,  in  the  mouths  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  Herodotus  hearing  that  the  'Fair  one'  had  lived  shortly  before 
Amasis,  confused  the  two,  and  reported  that  the  courtezan  Rhodopis 
was  considered  the  builder  of  pyramids.    See  Tol.  I.,  p.  346. 

The  Terrace-Temple  of  Der  el-baliri. 
This  temple  derives  its  name ,  meaning  the  North  Church  or 
North  Monastery,  from  an  ecclesiastical  brick  building  of  the  Christ- 
ian period,  the  remains  of  which  are  mentioned  on  p.  227.  Der 
el-bahri  is  reached  from  el-Asasif  ia  10 minutes.  Its  situation  is 
remarkably  fine,  its  terraces  which  we  ascend,  being  framed  by  a 
semicircle  of  high  and  rugged  rocks,  of  a  light  brown  and  golden 
colour.  If  Thebes  had  been  in  Greece  ,  this  is  where  its  citizens 
would  have  placed  their  theatre.  The  Egyptians  whose  thoughts 
were  fuller  of  death  than  of  life,  founded  a  sanctuary  for  the 
worship  of  the  dead.  Apparently  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  of  which 
some  traces  remain,  connected  this  with  the  landing-stage,  where 
boats  coming  from  Karnak  on  the  AV.  bank  were  anchored.  This 
magnificent  work  was  carried  out  during  the  rise  of  the  New  Em- 
pire, and  the  numerous  processions  of  pilgrims  began  in  the 
iOth  cent.  B.C.  The  laying  out  of  the  terraces  was  begun  by  Tut- 
mes  1.,  and  completed  by  his  daughter,  Queen  Hatshepsu,  or  Ha- 
tasu-Ramaka ,  familiar  to  us  as  the  raiser  of  the  great  obelisk  of 
Karnak  (p.  133).  Here  too  her  brothers,  Tutmes  II.  and  III., 
although  their  names  arc  mentioned,  fall  into  the  background 
when  compared  with  their  energetic  and  ambitious  sister.     After- 
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wards  Tutmes  III.  erased  in  many  places  the  name  of  his  obnox- 
ious guardian,  who  seems  also  to  have  been  the  wife  of  his  elder 
brother  Tutmes  II.  The  great  monarchs  of  the  19th  Dyn.,  Seti  I. 
and  Ramses  II.,  Merenptah,  son  of  the  latter,  Ramses  III.,  Pinozem, 
one  of  the  priest-kings  of  the  21st  Dyn.,  Taharka,  the  Ethiopian, 
of  the  25th  Dyn.,  Psammetikh  II.  and  Nitocris  of  the  26th  Dyn., 
Ptolemy  IX.  Euergetes  II.  and  his  wife  Cleopatra,  and  Ptolemy  X. 
Lathyrus,  all  nontributed  by  works  of  restoration  to  prevent  the 
building  which  had  been  completed  under  Hatasu ,  from  falling 
into  decay.  Both  the  style,  and  the  inscriptions  tell  us  thatDer  el- 
bahri  is  to  be  considered  completely  a  work  of  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Empire.  The  size  and  simplicity  of  its  parts,  and  especially 
the  polygonal  columns  are  a  sign  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  development  of  Egyptian  architecture,  that  the  Hyksos  period 
must  be  considered  to  have  been  a  time  of  stagnation  in  Egyptian 
art,  and  that  exactly  the  same  forms  and  arrangements  of  columns 
were  common  to  the  architects  of  the  jl2th  and  to  those  of  the 
18th  Dynasties.  In  Thebes,  and  not  least  at  Der  el-bahri,  the  ob- 
server is  tempted  to  regard  the  New  Empire  as  an  immediate  con- 
tinuation of  the  Old,  although  between  them  lies  a  period  of  five 
hundred  years. 

The  plan  of  this  terrace -temple  is  remarkable,  and  cannot  be 
compared  with  any  other  in  Egypt.  The  arrangement  in  four 
terraces  rising  from  the  level  ground  up  the  steep  side  of  the  Li- 
byan mountains  is  quite  unique.  The  stages  were  cut  out  of  the 
E.  slope  of  the  mountain ,  and  support  was  given  to  the  outer  and 
inner  walls  by  means  of  blocks  of  the  finest  sandstone.  At  the  S. 
end  of  the  terraces  we  can  best  see  the  care  taken  to  support  the 
earth-works.  The  outer  wall  consists  here  of  finely  polished  blocks 
of  limestone  with  simple  but  effective  ornamentation.  Broad  pi- 
lasters, but  only  3  in.  deep,  placed  some  distance  apart,  project 
from  the  wall  with  which  they  are  connected.  Above  each  is 
enthroned  a  gigantic  hawk  with  the  crown  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  standing  upon  an  Urseus-serpent,  and  above  it  is  the  symbol 
of  life  supported  by  an  Uraeus-serpent. 

A  long  Avenue  of  Sphinxes ,  probably  beginning  with  a  pylon, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  of  Petamenap  (p.  222)  led  up  to  the 
series  of  terraces ,  the  successive  stages  being  reached  by  steps 
placed  in  the  middle. 

The  First  Terrace  (beginning  from  below)  is  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  but  we  can  make  out  the  pathway  which  led  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  and  divided  the  whole  into  two  equal  parts.  Be- 
low the  Second  Terrace  (Mariette's  Terrasse  de  I' Est)  are  the  ruins 
of  a.  Hall,  supported  by  columns  of  16  sides,  which  in  this  form 
were  used  only  under  the  17th  and  19th  Dynasties.  The  pressure 
of  the  earth  is  sustained  by  a  lofty  inner  wall  on  which  are  some 
well  preserved  inscriptions,  and  representations  of  ships,   soldiers 
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with  axes,  olive-branohes,  etc.  Lying  on  the  ground  is  a  peculiar 
capital,  such  as  may  be  seen  also  in  other  parts  of  the  temple,  con- 
sisting of  a  cube,  with  the  mask  of  the  goddess  flathor  carved  on 
the  front  and  back.  The  upright  broken  shafts  should  also  be 
noticed ;  one  half  was  treated  as  a  pillar,  the  other  as  a  polygonal 
column  with  7  sides,  and  an  inscription  was  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  pillar. 

The  *Third  Terrace  (Mariette's  Terrasse  du  Centre)  deserves 
especial  notice.  Underneath  there  were  on  each  side,  left  and  right, 
two  rows  of  11  square  pillars  which  together  formed  two  halls,  88  ft. 
long,  open  to  the  east.  Of  these  the  pillars  of  the  left  hall  still 
stand,  only  two  remaining  in  that  on  the  right.  These  halls  sup- 
ported a  roof,  of  which  all  that  remains  is  a  fragment  of  the  archi- 
trave and  a  broad  slab  on  the  11  pillars  in  the  back  row.  The 
scenes  represented  on  the  inner  wall  and  on  the  left  side  are  of 
great  interest. 

Disregarding  for  the  present  the  part  of  the  temple  to  the  \eit(Speos 
of  Hatlior,  p.  '227)  we  begin  with  the  right  side  of  the  inner  wall 
below  the  third  terrace.  The  first  scenes  are  somewhat  damaged, 
but  those  which  follow  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  refer 
chiefly  to  the  expedition  on  which  Queen  Hatasu-Ramaka  sent  her 

^^  Punt  j.     1.   Ramaka    represented    as 

king,  with  the  double  crown  on  her  head,  and  the  staff  in  her  hand, 
before  Ammon-Ra.  There  is  a  long  but  obliterated  inscription. 
2.  The  queen  with  two  bowls  full  of  grains  of  incense,  and  Avith 
the  helmet  on  her  head,  before  the  sacreil  boat  of  Ammon-Ka.  The 
boat  with  a  ram's  head  at  each  end  is  carried  by  priests,  of  whom 
the  two  in  the  centre  are  high-priests,  clad  in  leopard-skins.  Next 
we  see  7  Neha-trees  in  tubs,  probably  incense-hearing  trees  imported 
to  Egypt  from  the  East;  men  with  tubs  are  piling  up  the  incense 
in  heaps.  Above  are  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  precious  metals, 
as  may  be  seen  elsewhere.  The  weights  used  for  weighing  the  gold 
rings  are  in  the  form  of  oxen  lying  down.  The  goddess  .Safekh  marks 
the  result  on  a  tablet.  Next  are  3  Neha-trees.  Below  is  seen  a  group 
of  8  cattle,  two  eating  the  reed-grass  on  the  river-side.  The  scene 
reminds  us  vividly  of  Pharoah's  dream  (_(jien.  xli.  Ij.  'And  it  came 
to  pass  at  the  end  of  two  full  years,  that  Pharaoh  dreamed:  and, 
behold,  he  stooil  by  the  river.  And,  behold,  there  came  up  out  of 
the  river  seven  well  favoured  kine  and  fat-fleshed;  and  they  fed  in 
the  reed-grass'.  Near  this  are  sacks  with  cosmetics  (mestem).  Again 
we  find  the  king  with  the  insignia  of  power.  Then  2  rows  of  ships 
belonging  to  the  fleet  which  Kamaka-Hatasu  sent  to  Arabia.  The 
shape  of  the  vessels,  their  rigging,  oars,  and  rudders  should  be 
noticed,  as  well  as  the  cargo  which  can  be  seen  on  board,  and  the 
loading  by  means  of  a  small  boat.  The  necessary  explanations 
are  given  by  small  inscriptions  above  the  pictures.  To  the  left, 
IJAEDEKEu'.s  XJippcr  Egypt.  15 
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below,  is  an  inscription  of  13  lines,  of  wliicli  the  Sth  and  9th 
were  destroyed  by  Kamses  II.,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  his  own 
name  in  honour  of  Ammon-Ra,  the  lord  of  heaven,  etc.  It  speaks 
of  'the  voyage  on  the  sea,   the  beginning  of  the  great  journey  to 

I  Ta  neter,  i.e.  the  holy  land,  the  happy  arrival  in  Arabia  of 

the  soldiers  of  Pharaoh,  the  lord  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
command  of  Ammon,  the  lord  of  the  gods',  etc.  —  Another  in- 
scription between  the  trees,  to  which  the  boat  is  fastened,  tells  us 
that  Punt  as  well  as  Arabia  Petrsa  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Hathor.  To  the  left  of  the  two  ships  are  10  lines  describing  by  name 
the  different  kinds  of  wares  which  sailors  are  carrying  on  board  along 
narrow  planks.  'Loading  of  the  ships  with  untold  quantity  of 
valuables  from  Arabia,  precious  kinds  of  wood  from  the  holy  land, 
heaps  of  the  grains  of  incense-gum  (kemi-ent-anta)t,  Nehut  trees 
of  fresh  incense-grains  (anta),  ebony  (hebni)  for  sacred  vessels  with 
gold  and  silver  from  of  the  land  Amu  (Asia),  Deasrt,  and  Khesit- 
wood,  possibly  cassia-bark,  grains  of  Ahemtit,  incense  and  cos- 
metics (antimony),  Anau  and  Kefu  apes,  Desem  beasts  or  grey- 
hounds, coloured  panther-skins  from  the  south,  natives  and  children'. 
The  inscription  concludes  with  the  statement  that  nothing  like  it  had 
been  done  under  any  king  before,  and  it  speaks  the  truth.  Hatasu 
showed  her  people  the  way  to  the  land  whose  products  were  later 
to  fill  the  treasuries  not  only  of  the  Paraohs,  but  also  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  the  Jews.  —  These  pictures  are  of  special  interest  as 
exactly  illustrating  I  Kings  X.  22  :  'Once  in  three  years  came  the  navy 
of  Tarshish,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks'. 
Except  these  last  named  birds  all  the  treasures  may  be  seen  on  the 
vessels  of  Hatasu.  Her  expedition  must  have  been  accompanied  by 
some  nature-loving  priests,  as  below  the  ships  we  see  the  water-line 

VWA/W 

AAAAAA  in  which  are  swimming  various  kinds  of  the  most  remarkable 

fish  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  drawings  of  these  are  so  characteristic  that 
Prof.  Doenitz  has  been  able  to  determine  their  species.  Among  them 
are  Naseus  unicornis,  Xiphias  gladius,  Platax  Teira,  Balistes  assasi, 
Acanthurus  velifer,  Chaetodonstrigangulus,  Scarus  viridescens,  etc. 
In  a  sole  'one  eye  was  drawn  larger  than  the  other,  showing  a  flue 
observation  of  nature'. 

On  the  wall  adjoining  the  right-hand  corner  there  was  to  be  seen 
until  a  few  years  ago  the  transport  of  the  incense-trees,  9  soldiers  with 
officers,  and  in  two  places,  one  above  the  other,  the  prince  of  Punt,  named 
Pira/m,  coming  from  the  left,  and  followed  by  his  wife,  remarkable  for  her 


t  From  the  Egyptian  ^  ^SA      (j  (J   '-'  kemi,   resinous  exudations  from 
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various  trees,  comes  our  word  gum. 

fj  From   the   fruit  of  the  Deas  tree  a  sacred  ointment  was  obtained, 
ttt  These  belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom. 
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obese  appearance,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  as  well  as  a  donkey,  to  carry  the 
princess  on  her  travels.  Vnfortuuately  this  piece  of  wall  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  tourists,  and  only  a  small  fragment  showing  the  princess  and 
her  husband  is  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Gizeh. 

The  representation  ends  with  a  settlement  of  the  inhabitants  of  Punt. 
It  lies  close  to  the  water  which  is  populated  by  lish,  turtles,  and  crayfish, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  inhaliitants  were  lake-dwellers.  At  all  events 
their  conical  houses  rest  upon  piles.  The  door  could  only  be  reached  by 
a  ladder,  which  the  artist  has  not  forgotten  to  represent.  Palms  and  in- 
cense-ti-ecs  give  shade  to  the  village.  In  this  southern  landscape  appear,  or 
rather  used  to  appear,  on  the  right  a  cow  reclining,  and  on  the  left  a  long- 
tailed  bird  flying  through  the  air. 

Tlie  third  terrace  was  formed  by  the  roof  of  this  hall,  on  the 
inner  wall  of  which  were  the  above-described  paintings,  together 
with  a  Temple,  placed  in  the  centre  and  supported  by  round  columns 
and  by  the  ground  behind.  From  this  terrace  a  well-preserved 
granite  doorway  leads  to  the  burial  chambers  lying  behind  (see 
below). 

At  the  end  of  this  terrace  to  the  left  there  is  a  remarkable  small 
/San<;(u«ri/ dedicated  to  the  goddess  Hathor,  and  built  by  Ilatasu  and 
her  husband-brother  Tutmes  11.,  which  should  not  be  left  unvisited. 
The  two  outer  rooms  are  in  ruins,  so  that  even  the  partition-walls 
betweeen  the  halls  lying  one  behind  the  other  are  scarcely  recogniz- 
able. Some  of  the  pillars  and  bases  of  the  columns,  however,  are 
still  upright.  We  turn  to  the  right  and  find  the  remains  of  a  Hathor 
Cow.  There  are  also  some  more  paintings  of  ships,  but  very  faint. 
On  the  outer  wall  of  the  temple  built  into  the  mountain,  is  an  ox 
licking  the  hand  of  king,  i.e.  queen  Ramaka.  As  the  adjoining 
text  says,  'She  licks  Horus  to  whom  she  gave  birth'.  To  the  right 
of  the  door  is  Tutmes  III.  ( Ra-men-kheper-ka),  and  within  Tut- 
mes II.  who  built  the  door  and  gave  his  name  to  it. 

The  Burial  Chambers  lying  behind  are  reached  through  an  ante- 
chamber with  tAVO  small  niches  on  each  side.  This  is  succeeded  by 
another  long  room  with  a  flat  blue  ceiling,  ornamented  with  red  stars 
at  one  time  probably  gilt.  On  each  side  of  this  funeral  chamber 
are  niches.  Next  is  a  narrow  room  with  two  niches.  At  the  back 
of  this  last  on  the  two  side-walls  above  the  shaft  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  *  Representation  of  Queen  Ilatasu,  drinking  the  milk  of 
life  from  the  udders  of  the  Hathor  Cow.  The  cow  is  the  finest  piece 
of  animal  painting  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  Egyptian  an- 
tiquity. The  cartouche  of  the  queen  was  erased,  probably  by  order 
of  her  indignant  ward  Tutmes  III.  when  he  became  independent. 
All  the  inscriptions  and  paintings  in  this  room  (cynocephali,  lions, 
etc.)  are  perfect  in  style;  those  in  the  niches  tell  us  that  these  were 
used  for  the  storing  of  offerings. 

The  last  or  Fourth  Terrace  is  badly  preserved.  We  first  come  to 
a  granite  doorway  built  by  Tutmes  III.  on  the  central  path,  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  which  we  see  an  inscription  of  the  3rd  year  of 
Merenptah  I.  Next  we  reach  the  tower  and  fragments  of  wall,  both 
of  rough   Nile  bricks,  belonging  to  the  monastery  or  church,  which 
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has  given  its  name  to  the  place.  To  the  left  are  the  remains  of 
other  rooms.  The  name  of  Ramses  II.,  inserted  by  himself  as  a 
correction,  should  be  noticed;  behind  are  ofiFerings  for  the  dead.  The 
fine  roof  is  not  a  true  vault,  the  stones  lying  horizontally  and  being 
cut  out.  The  colours  are  fresh  ;  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  door 
are  Tutmes  III.  and  Tutmes  II. ;  over  the  door  4  bulls.  —  Ascend- 
ing 34  steps  further  we  reach  another  granite  doorway  also  built 
by  Tutmes  HI.,  through  which  we  enter  a  vault  sprinkled  with  stars. 
This  last  rests  against  the  wall  of  rock  which  rises  above  Der  el- 
bahri,  without  being  cut  into  it.  A  second  archway  with  2  side- 
niches  leads  deeper  into  the  mountain ,  and  there  is  a  third  unvaulted 
room  which  was  constructed  under  Tutmes  I.  of  the  18th  Dynasty, 
but  appropriated  by  a  distinguished  official  named  Amenhotep, 
under  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.,  and  his  wife  Cleopatra.  The  inscrip- 
tions of  this  later  period  compare  very  disadvantageously  with 
those  of  the  time  of  the  Tutmes  kings. 

From  the  N.  side  of  the  third  terrace  it  is  possible  to  creep  into  the 
Burial  Chapel.,  half  lilled  with  rubbish,  which  is  supported  by  12  eighteen- 
sided  columns  in  four  rows,  and  contains  two  empty  sarcophagus-chests. 
On  the  inner  wall  are  Anubis  and  offerings  for  the  dead.  This  is  followed 
by  a  vaulted  Chamber  the  arch  of  which  is  pointed,  and  from  this  a  simi- 
larly vaulted  Passage  runs  off  at  a  right  angle,  to  the  W.  of  which  is  a 
very  small  Room.,  also  vaulted  in  the  same  way.  We  thus  find  three  vaulted 
rooms,  each  smaller  than  the  preceding.  In  front  of  this  arrangement  of 
tombs  there  was  a  building  of  which  there  now  remains  (on  the  right 
as  we  leave  the  tombs)  a  Colonnade  with  7  eighteen-sided  columns,  bear- 
ing an  architrave,  the  astragal,  and  the  concave  cornice.  These  rooms  are 
much  choked  up,  and  full  of  fragments  of  mummies,  and  linen  rags.  In 
later  times  they  were  used  as  a  common  burial  ground.  The  same  fate 
from  the  26th  Dyn.  onwards  befel  the  rooms  at  the  end  of  which  is  the 
fine  picture  of  the  Hathor  Cow  (p.  227);  but  these  are  now  kept  clean  and 
easily  accessible. 

On  the  fourth  terrace  also  pictures  of  a  procession  have  been  pre- 
served. Of  the  row  of  ships  nothing  is  left  but  the  water-lines  below  them, 
but  it  is  from  here  that  a  picture  of  a  ship  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum 
was  taken,  with  an  accompanying  inscription  telling  us  that  the  Procession 
was  arranged  by  Tutmes  III.  in  honour  of  Tutmes  II. 

At  no  great  distance  from  Der  el-bahri  there  is  a  roughly  worked 
passage  cut,  only  about  3  ft.  high  and  scarcely  accessible,  which  was  ex- 
plored Ijy  Ebers.  It  leads  into  a  sepulchral  chamber,  entirely  covered 
with  semi-hieratic  inscriptions,  in  which  was  buried  a  princess  named 
Ne.fru.,  a  favourite,  and  perhaps  the  mother  of  a  princess  Hatasu  belonging 
to  the  early  period  of  the  New  p]mpire  or,  according  to  Naville,  to  the 
11th  or  12th  Dynasty. 

This  neighbourhood  should  not  be  quitted  without  a  visit  to  the  shaft 
from  which  the  famous  royal  mummies  were  obtained.  In  order  to  reach 
it  we  walk  over  the  heaps  of  sand  to  the  right  at  the  foot  of  Der  el-bahri 
(or  we  may  take  an  easier  path  from  the  village  and  tombs  of  Shekh 
'Abd  el-Kurnah  down  the  slope  to  the  west).  In  scarcely  10  min.  we  are 
in  front  of  a  narrow  chasm  in  the  rock,  up  which  there  is  a  steep  climb 
for  Sminutes.  Above  is  the  Shaft,  6  It.  square,  descending  perpendicularly 
for  38  ft.  A  strong  rope  and  great  caution  are  necessary  in  order  to  be 
let  down.  At  the  bottom  is  an  entrance  5  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  high  which 
leads  in  a  straight  direction  for  24  ft.  This  passage  then  (urns  to  the  right 
in  a  N.E.  direction  for  the  length  of  more  than  195  ft.,  its  height  vary- 
ing from  6  to  13  ft.     To  the  right  five  or  six  rude  steps   lead  to  a  niche. 
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Straifiht  on  is  a  ronm  about  25  ft.  Inner.  Here  on  .Tnly  5th  1881  Emil 
Bi-vffsch  discovei-o<1  the  famous  roval  mummies,  now  in  the  Gizeh  Museum. 
Since  January  1816  Ushahtis,  tahlets,  and  large  funereal  papyrus  rolls,  all 
comint;  from  this  spot,  had  been  sold  to  wealthy  tourists  through  the 
medium  ofMusfapha  Aga,  the  English  consular  agent  at  Luxor.  Attention 
was  aroused  bv  the  Papyrus  of  Noiemit,  a  queen  of  the  21st  Dyn.  which 
was  produced  in  several  pieces,  one  of  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  another 
in  the  British  Museum,  having  been  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
a  third  in  the  possession  of  a  Belgian  lady.  Enquiries  showed  that  there 
were  several  brothers  'Ahd  er-Easul  who  were  especially  concerned  in  the 
sale  of  these  antiquities.  The  arrest  and  trial  of  Ahmed,  one  of  the 
brothers,  followed  bv  flosains,  led  to  no  result.  However  partly  from  fear 
of  punishment,  and  partiv  for  a  promised  reward  the  secret  was  betrayed 
by  Ahmed's  elder  brother  Mohammed,  to  the  Mudir  of  Keneh,  who  gave 
information  to  the  Khedive.  Brugsch  describes  the  discovery  as  follows: 
'Every  inch  of  the  subterranean  passage  was  covered  with  coffins  and 
antiquities  of  all  kinds.  My  astonishment  was  so  overpowering  that  I 
scarcely  knew  whether  1  was  awake  or  whether  it  was  only  a  mocking 
dream.  Resting  on  a  coffin,  in  order  to  recover  from  my  intense  excite- 
ment, i  mechanicallv  cast  my  eves  over  the  coffin-lid,  and  distinctly  saw 
the  name  of  King  s'eti  /.,  the  father  of  Ramses  II.,  both  belonging  to  the 
10th  Dynastv.  A  few  steps  further  on,  in  a  simple  wooden  coffin,  with 
his  hands  crossed  on  his  breast,  lay  Ramses  II.,  the  great  SesostTis  him- 
self. The  fa-ther  I  advanced,  the  grea'er  was  the  wealth  displayed,  here 
Amenophis  /.,  there  Amosis ,  the  three  Ttitmes,  Queen  Ahmes  nofertari. 
Queen  Aahhotep,  :\11  the  mummies  well  preserved;  in  all  36  coffins,  belong- 
ing to  kings  and  their  wives  or  to  princes  and  princesses 

By  the  evening  of  Julv  11th  all  the  mummies  and  coffins  had  been 
carefullv  packed  at  Luxor."  Three  days  later  the  Museum  steamer  came 
to  carry  the  precious  burdens  to  Bulak.  From  Luxor  to  Koptos  on  both 
sides  of  the  Nile,  the  fellahin  women  followed  the  boat  with  loosened 
hair  and  uttering  plaintive  cries,  while  the  men  fired  off  guns,  as  at  a 
funeral.  The  coffins  were  taken  to  the  museum  at  Bulak,  and  thence 
removed  to  the  new  museum  at  Gizeh.  —  The  discovery  included  King 
nasekenen,  of  the  17th  Dyn.,  the  opponent  of  the  Hyksos  ;  of  the  18th  Dyn. 
Kin<'  Aahmes,  queens  Aaftmes  no/erlari  and  Aahhotep,  kings  Amenhotej)  /., 
Tulmes  /.,  //..  and  ///.,  prince  Sitamon,  princesses  Sitamon  and  Meri- 
tamon,  Nebseni  &  priest,  and  others;  of  the  19th  Dyn.  Ramses  /.,  f^eti  /., 
and  Ramses  II.  Ramses  III.  of  the  20th  dyn.  was  also  afterwards  found. 
Of  the  priest-kings  of  the  21st  Dyn.  Pinozem,  Nozemit,  Ramaka  with  her 
daughter,  a  second  Pinozem,  queen  Haihorhonfaui,  Masahirta  a  priest,  two 
princesses  Asl-em-kheb  and  Nesikhonsn,  and  others.  There  were  also  found 
a  large  leather  tent  in  red,  green,  yellow,  and  white  for  A.^t-em-kheh,  the 
daughter  of  King  Pinozem,  40  canopi,  3T00  statuettes  of  Osiris,  12  to  15 
ceremonial  wigs,  and  4(5  wooden  chests  together  with  inscriptions,  bronze 
stools,  papyrus  rolls,  and  the  like.  The  inscriptions  found  on  the  older 
mummv-chests,  e.g.  that  of  Seti  I.  and  on  the  wrappings,  were  of  great 
importance,  recording  that  the  mummies  had  been  taken  from  their  tombs 
by  the  priest-kings  of  the  21st  Dyn.  (Hcrhor,  Sitamon,  Pinozem,  and  Ma- 
sahirta the  priest)  and  removed  to  that  of  a  lady  named  An  keb  or  An 
hapu,  in  which  also  lav  Amenhotep  I.  In  the  AbbcU  Papyrus,  which  is  a 
judicial  enquiry  into  the  robbery  of  the  tombs,  the  passage  120  ells  long 
in  the  tomb  of  Amenhotep  I.,  which  was  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  of  Amen- 
hotep, is  mentioned.  This  corresponds  to  the  passage  in  the  DOr  el-hahri 
pit.  The  colours  of  the  garlands  of  flowers  were  marvellously  well 
preserved.     The  plants  have  been  named  by  Prof.  Schweinfurth. 

On  .Tune  1st  1880  by  the  wish  of  the  Khedive  the  unrolling  of  the 
mummies,  a  somewhat  bold  proceeding,  was  taken  in  hand,  beginning  with 
the  grev-haired  Ramses  the  Great,  whose  sharp  features  and  curved  nose 
are  reniarkablv  striking.  In  the  coffin  of  Nefertari  the  mummy  of  Ram- 
ses HI.  was  strangely  found.  Then  followed  Seti  I.  with  his  mild  features, 
Rasekenen  with  his  fierce  lofik  and  broken  skull,  having  perhaps  fallen  in 
battle  with  the  Kheta,  Aahmes  I.,  and  the  priest-kings  of  Thebes.  A  mummy 
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unknown  showed  teiribly  distorted  painful  features,  as  if  it  had  died  by 
poison.  In  the  course  of  a  month  all  the  niuuimies  were  unrolled,  meas- 
ured, described,  and  covered  up  again,  though  whether  they  will  long  sur- 
vive the  process  remains  to  be  seen.  E.xcellent  photographs  of  the  mum- 
mies unrolled  were  taken  by  Eniil  Brugsch,  the  conservator  of  the  museum. 
In  Feb.  1891  snother  large  rock-tomb  was  discovered  to  the  E.  of  the 
temple  of  Der  el-babri,  containing  163  mummies  of  priests  and  dignitaries 
of  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  Dyn.,  besides  a  large  number  of  papyri,  Osiris- 
statuettes,  chests  and  boxes,  baskets  of  flowers,  funereal  ofl'erings,  etc. 
Several  of  the  sarcophagi  are  elaborately  adorned  with  religious  scenes. 
Judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the  sarcophagi  were  piled  upon  each 
other,  and  from  the  fact  that  several  of  the  mummies  are  damaged,  it  is 
probable  that,  like  the  r.iyal  mummies,  they  were  hastily  removed  from 
their  original  tombs  to  preserve  them  from  spoliation.  The  contents  of 
the  tomb  are  now  at  Gizeh,  where  the  deciphering  of  the  papyri  will  be 
undertaken. 

22.  From  Thebes  to  Edfu. 

Comp.  Map  p.  SS. 

67  M.  ISteajner,  up  in  IIV2,  down  in  71/2  hrs.;  Dhahabiyeh  in  3-5  days, 
according  to  the  wind. 

The  picturesque  forms  of  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Nile  remain 
loiifi  in  view,  Kom  el-Hetan  being  the  last  of  the  Memnonia  to  dis- 
appear.   In  2  hrs.  the  steamer  reaches  — 

9  M.  (W.  bank)  Erment,  the  ancient  Hermonthis^  with  an  im- 
portant sugar  factory  belonging  to  the  Khedive. 

The  place  contains  nothing  else  worth  seeing,  as  the  temple  buildings 
distant  about  1/2  hr.  from  the  town  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
or  built  into  the  factory.  It  was  a  Mameisi  or  birth-place  dedicated  to 
5J3(  '_-^^^'  the  goddess  Eaiaii,  who  as  mother  of  the  young  Horus  is  com- 
pared to  Cleopatra,  and  contained  pictures  of  the  famous  Cleopatra  VI., 
and  of  Csesarion  the  son  of  Julius  Csesar  and  that  queen.  The  Temple  con- 
sisted of  a  court  with  columns,  about  55  ft.  wide  by  65  ft.  deep.  This  was 
followed  by  a  long  room,  surrounded  by  columns,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  the  cella  in  several  divisions.  The  length  of  the  whole  temple  was 
19u  ft. ;  the  front  faced  south-west.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  cella,  and 
5  columns  on  the  left,  and  2  on  the  right  of  the  fore-court  were  stand- 
ing; scarcely  anything  now  remains. 

To  distinguish  it  from  the  northern  An  or  Heliopolis  (Vol.  I.,  p.  333) 

Ilennonlhis  was  known  in  hieroglyphics  as  \\\        aa/vaw  i-e.  the  An  or  On 

of  the   god   Month,    or  ftl         -^      /I   i.e.  An  Kemat,  or  the  southern  An,  a 

111®^^ 
name  which  probably  applied  to  the  whole  district  of  Thebes,  to  which 
it  belonged  in  earlier  times.  Later  it  is  mentioned  as  the  capital  of  a 
special  district  or  nome,  and  large  portions  of  Thebes  were  included  in 
it.  Under  the  Ptolemies  an  important  royal  excise-oflice  had  its  seat  here. 
—  A  Christian  CImrcli,  now  in  ruins,  must  at  one  time  have  been  a  build- 
ing of  considerable  size. 

Travellers  who  have  abundance  of  time,  should  land.  The  bank 
is  shaded  with  stately  sycamore  trees.  Close  by  are  a  clean  Bazaar 
and  a  shop  kept  by  a  Frenchman.  Donkeys  for  hire.  A  good  road, 
bordered  with  trees  and  traversing  a  well-cultivated  district,  leads 
in  less  than  half-an-hour  to  the  village,  among  the  houses  of  which 
lie  prostrate  columns.    The  inhabitants  cherish  the  curious  belief 
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that  Moses  was  bom  here.  Near  the  cemetery  are  some  ancient  sub- 
structures, with  fragments  of  inscriptions  recortlinp  that  Idermon- 
this  which  must  have  existed  even  under  the  old  monarchy,  was 
adorned  under  the  18th  Uyn.  with  line  buildings  for  the  deity  of 
the  city  8trabo  relates  that  Zeus  and  Apollo  were  worshipped  and 
that  a  sacred  bull  was  kept  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  monu- 
ments, besides  mentioning  several  female  deities,  name  Month 
fZeus)  and  seven  forms  of  Horus  (Apollo)  as  the  chief  gods  at  Her- 
monthis.  while  the  coins  oftheNomos  Hermonthites  bear  the  figure 
of  a  bull  turned  towards  the  right,  and  preparing  to  fight,  with 
lowered  horns  and  extended  tail.  The  Pharaoh  is  described  as  fall- 
in-  upon  his  foes,  like  'Month,  the  bull  raising  himself  to  combat 
—  \tRizagat,  41  o  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Erment,  a  stele  of  the  Ibth 
Dyn   was  found,  in  which  this  place  is  named  Aimatiru. 

On  the  right  bank,  facing  the  curve  which  the  Nile  describes  at 
the  village  of  Sendd,  lies  the  village  of  Ttlrf,  the  ancient  Tuphium, 
with  a  ruinous  chamber,  the  sole  relic  of  a  small  temple  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Maspero  recently  discovered  here  a  granite  sacrificial 
table  with  a  dedication  by  Usertesen  I.  to  the  god  Month,  hteles 
of  the  12th  and  13th  Dyn.  (now  at  Gizehlwere  found  at  Salarmyeti, 
13  4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Tud.  —  At  Mealah,  on  the  E.  bank,  are  frag- 
ments of  a  sphinx  with  the  name  of  Amenhotep  I. 

On  the  W  bank,  13  M.  above  Erment,  and  opposite  a  large  is- 
land, rise  two  rocky  heights,  known  asGebelen,  i.e.  the  'two  moun- 
tains' on  one  of  which  is  the  tomb  of  a  Shekh  Mumh,  probably 
confounded  with  Moses  (see  above).  Here,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 


Anti,  probably  once  stood  the  ancient  Aphrodito 

poiiT^hYch^according  to  Strabo,  must  be  looked  for  between  Her- 
monthis  (Erment)  and  Latopolis  (Esneh).  Extensive  excavations 
carried  on  at  this  spot  by  Maspero  yielded  sarcophagi  of  the  lith 
Dyn.  and  also  numerous  domestic  articles,  etc.,  appropriate  to  per- 
sons of  comparative  poverty.  _ 

On  the  W  bank,  13<  9  M.  farther  up,  lies  Esneh,  the  ancient 
Latopolis,  atown  of9000'inhab.,  where  the  tourist-steamers  halt 
for  3  hrs.,  while  the  mail-steamer  on  the  downward  voyage  stops 
all  night.  The  profane  name  of  this  place  under  the  Pharaohs  was 
■"^"^  Sen,  whence  came  the  Coptic  cnH  (Sne)  and  the  Arabic 
Esneh.  Esneh  has  large  grain  and  cattle  markets,  at  which  prices 
are  lower  than  at  Assuan.  The  town,  in  which  there  are  numerous 
coffee-houses  and  ghawazi,  is  somewhat  notorious  for  the  dissolute 
di'^po'^ition  of  the  otherwise  industrious  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
are  employed  in  wool-weaving.  The  Bazaar,  at  the  entrance  to 
which  is  a  kind  of  Market-Place,  is  tolerably  well  furnished.  The 
streets  are  well  built  and  some  of  the  shops  are  European  in  cha- 
racter.   There  is  also  a  Druyyisfs  Shop.    Passengers  usually  land 
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either  near  the  former  Mudiriyeh  (now  removed  to  Keneh),  beside 
which  are  some  ancient  riparian  constructions  dating  from  tl;e  Ro- 
man imperial  times,  or  near  the  post-nfflce,  a  little  to  the  N.,  where 
the  steamers  lie.  The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  Temple;  and  if 
time  permit  the  garden  of  the  Khedive  to  the  N.  of  the  town  (p.  235) 
and  the  old  Coptic  church  (p.  235)  may  also  be  visited.  The  former 
lies  10-15  min.  from  the  landing-place  (see  above),  and  is  reached 
by  passing  through  part  of  the  towTi.  The  old  temple-site  is  at  pre- 
sent used  by  the  Excise  Office  for  storing  the  grain,  beans,  and 
other  tribute  paid  in  kind,  but  travellers  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
inducing  one  of  the  by-standers  to  fetch  the  keeper  who  will  unlock 
the  door.  Cards  empowering  a  visit  to  the  antiquities  must  not  be 
forgotten  ( see  p.  xiv). 

The  so-called  Temple  is  in  reality  only  a  HvpostyU.,  which  evidentlv 
irom  its  size  must  have  helnuijed  to  an  unusually  larje  sanctuary  The 
ground-level  of  the  town  has  been  raised  bv  accumulations  of  rubbish  etc 
to  the  height  ot  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  so  that  travellers  descend 
by  steps  into  the  interior  of  the  building,  .i.bove  the  rest  of  the  temple 
DOW  pass  streets,  the  removal  of  which  would  probablv  bring  to  the  lioht 
of  day  many  monuments  of  antiquity.  The  savants  of  the  French  Expe- 
dition were  profoundly  impressed  by  the  sight  of  this  huge  colonnaded 
hall;  and  as  the  traveller  standing  in  front  of  the  steps  leading  to  it, 
gazes  down  into  the  mysterious  twilight  of  the  ancient  sanctuarv,  he  can- 
not but  be  struck  by  the  air  of  solemnity  that  pervades  it. 

The  remarkable  **Hypostyle  of  Esneh  is  built  throughout  of 
excellent  sandstone,  and  remains  in  perfect  preservation  with  the 
exception  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rear  wall,  whi.h  has  been  some- 
what corroded  by  the  saline  exudations  of  the  soil.  The  noble  hall 
is  kept  clean  by  government.  The  roof  is  borne  by  '2A  columns 
(in  6  rows),  the  first  six  of  which  are  connected  by  balustrades ;  and 
a  dim  light  penetrates  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  hall  between 
the  columns.  The  facade  is  120  ft.  wide  and  almost  50  ft.  high ;  the 
rectangular  hall  is  521  2  ft.  fieep  and  108  ft.  broad.  Each  column 
is  37  fi.^  high  and  173,4  ft.  in  circumference.  The  intercolum- 
niation  is  11/2  times  the  diameter  of  the  columns,  except  in  the 
central  passage,  where  it  is  nearly  3  times  the  diameter.  Upon  the 
somewhat  lofty  abaci  of  the  columns  rests  a  massive  architrave, 
which  supports  roofing-slabs,  22-26 ft.  long  and  61,2ft.  wide.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  about  110,000  cubic  feet  oif  sandstone  have 
been  used  for  this  one  hall  alone.  The  enormous  wall-space,  the 
entire  ceiling,  the  shafts,  the  ants  (on  the  facade),  and  the  archi- 
trave are  covered  to  the  last  inch  with  inscriptions.  Though  these 
last  fall  short  of  the  dignity  of  style  which  claims  admiration  in  the 
earlier  works  of  Egyptian  art,  yet  they  display  that  remarkable  care 
in  the  representation  of  details  anH  that  elaborate  variety  of  form 
which  at  once  distinguishes  the  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  ol  the  Romans,  and  renders  their  interpretation  more 
difficult. 

The  temple  of  Esneh  was  founded  not  later  than  the  18th  Dyn. 
under  Tutmes  III.,  according  to  one  of  the  inscriptions;  and  prob- 
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ably  the  sanctuary  founded  by  that  prince  still  lies  beneath  the 
houses  of  the  town.  The  hypostyle,  however,  must  have  been  ruined 
and  rebuilt  under  the  Ptolemies,  for  the  adornment  of  the  hall  be- 
gun by  these  princes  was  continued  by  the  early  Roman  emperors 
and  completed  by  their  successors.  The  inscriptions  on  the  rear- 
wall  were  begun  by  Ptolemy  YII.  Philometor.  The  Dedication  In- 
scription above  the  entrance  celebrates  the  'autocrats'  Tiberius, 
Claudius,  Germanicus,  and  Vespasian  as  the  builders,  while  a  share 
in  the  decoration  of  the  interior  was  taken  not  only  by  these  prin- 
ces, but  also  by  Titus,  Domitian,  Norva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Commodus ,  Septiuiius  Severus, 
Caracalla,  Geta,  Julius  Philippus,  and  Decius  (249-261).  The  name 
of  Deoius  is  specially  noteworthy  as  being  the  latest  imperial  name 
that  appears  in  hieroglyphics  on  any  Egyptian  monument. 
It  appears  in  the  following  capricious  form:  — 


i.e.  the  sun,  the  lord  of  both  worlds,  the  autocrat  Caesar,  son  of  the 
sun,  and  lord  ot  the  diadems,  Tekis  ente-khu  ,  i.e.  Asxioc  osfJaaTO?.  The 
emperor  oflers  a  fire-altar  to  Khnum.  On  the  main  architrave  is  Vi>spasian; 
on  the  abacus  and  entrance-door  TUris;  on  the  lower  side  of  the  main 
architrave  Domitian ;  on  the  columns  Nerva  and  Trajan.  Nerva  occurs  here 
only  once  and  is  found  nowhere  else.  Antoninus  Pi?is,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  Commodi's,  occur  on  the  exterior  wall;  and  the  last  also  on  the  N. 
half  of  the  W.  wall  and  on  the  Jf.  wall.  Sep'imius  Severus,  Caracalla,  and 
Geta  api'ear  on  the  X.  nnd  S.  walls;  Cararalla  and  Julius  Philippus  on  the 
left  half  of  the  rear-wall;  and  Decius  at  the  foot  of  the  rear-wall. 

The  building,  referred  to  several  times  in  the  inscriptions,  as 
the  'ilouse  of  Khnum',  was  dedicated  to  the  ram-headed  Khnum- 
Rfi,  with  whom,  forming  a  triad,  appear  an  I:<is-Neith  under  the  name 

(b    fOOsW]  C^'^b^u*)i  ^nd  a  peculiar  Horus-form,  namei  Hirka. 

There  was  also  a  special  cycle  of  gods  of  Esneh,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Khnum,  followed  by  Ra,  Tum,  Khepera,  Shu,  Osiris, 
Horus  the  son  of  Isis,  Thoth,  and  Khunsu.  Strabo  narrates  that 
Athena  and  the  fish  Lrjtu.s  were  worshipped  here  in  Latopolis ;  and 
he  was  not  misinformed.  We  not  only  find  the  latter  mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions  of  the  hypostyle,  but  the  latus  gave  the  town  its 
name  under  the  Greeks,  while  the  coins  of  the  Lutopolitan  Nome 
bore  the  figure  of  a  fish,  and  finally  an  inscription  at  Edfu  informs 
us  that  the  people  of  Latopolis  were  forbidden  to  eat  fish.  Athena 
(Nebuut)  frei)uently  appears,  as  we  have  seen;  and  as  Strabo  makes 
no  mention  of  Khnum,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  of  all  the 
gods  of  this  sanctuary,  it  must  be  concluded  that  he  was  for  some 
reason  led  to  assign  to  the  latus  the  place  of  this  deity.    Probably 
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this  flsli,  which  appears  not  only  on  the  coins,  but  is  also  repre- 
sented with  the  disc  between  the  horns,  was  used  as  a  symbolical 
representation  of  Khnum-Ra,  especially  as  we  actually  findKhniim 

united  with  the  fish  on  the  rear-wall  of  the  temple^^  ^^  ^  ■ 

The  Side  Walls  are  entirely  covered  with  paintings  and  in- 
scriptions. The  former  show  the  king  making  offerings  to  various 
divinities  of  the  temple,  who  promise  him  in  return  the  good  things 
of  life.  At  the  foot  of  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the 
emperor  Commodus  with  Arueris  and  Khnum  capturing  with  a  net 
the  various  products  of  the  Nile  (birds,  fishes,  plants,  etc.).  On  the 
other  side  of  the  net  is  Safekh.  This  symbolical  representation  pos- 
sibly refers  to  the  legend  according  to  which  Horus  fighting  against 
Seth-Typhon  fell  dead  into  the  water  and  was  drawn  out  of  it 
again  living,  —  a  legend,  which  is  connected  with  the  course  of 
the  moon.  A  main  door  and  two  side  portals  are  seen  in  the  rear- 
wall  of  the  temple.  The  latter  probably  gave  admittance  to  a  corri- 
dor surrounding  the  Sanctuary,  which  was  entered  by  the  central 
portal.  Recent  excavations  in  this  direction  have  hitherto  remained 
without  result. 

On  the  pieces  of  wall  between  the  pillars  on  the  Front  are  sev- 
eral highly  important  inscriptions ,  of  which  by  far  the  most 
valuable  is  the  celebrated  Calendar  of  Festicals  on  the  wall-pillars 
to  the  right  and  left.  A  specimen  of  the  eccentricities  and  freaks 
indulged  in  by  the  hierogrammatists  under  the  Romans,  may  be 
seen  in  the  crowd  of  crocodiles  on  the  pillar  at  the  extreme  left  of 
the  E.  or  entrance  wall. 

The  24  Columns  of  the  portico  are  specially  noteworthy  on  ac- 
count of  the  shapes  of  their  capitals,  some  of  which  are  overladen 
with  ornament.  Of  the  columns,  18  stand  detached,  while  6,  to- 
wards the  front,  are  built  into  the  outer  wall.  All  the  columns  have 
flat  plinths,  and  shafts  most  elaborately  adorned  with  inscriptions. 
The  Capitals  are  of  various  shapes  and  of  unequal  height,  but  this 
irregularity  does  not  ofiend  the  eye  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  annuli 
of  all  the  columns  are  arranged  so  as  to  lie  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane.  Most  of  them  belong  to  the  calyx  order,  and  are  not  adorned 
merely  with  painting  as  at  Karnak  or  the  Ramesseum,  but  with 
richly  carved  ornaments  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

We  begin  with  the  front  row,  reckonel  from  the  right  (N.).  Columns 
1-6:  Four  petals,  separated  at  the  top,  surround  the  calyx,  which  is  or- 
namented with  marsh-plants  and  mushrooms.  —  7-12  (second  row) :  calyces 
with  circular  horizontal  section,  adorned  with  palm-twigs  and  other  fo- 
liage —  13  (beginning  of  third  row,  to  the  right).  Calyx  with  palm-twigs. 
—  14-17 :  Calyx  with  foliaee.  —  18.  Smooth  calyx-capital,  in  circular  ho- 
rizontal section,  adorned  with  palm-twigs  amongst  which  appear  a  lavish 
profusion  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  especially  grapes  and  dates.  —  IJ,  iU  (two 
lirst  to  the  right,  at  the  rear  wall):  Calyx-capitals,  with  marsh-plants.  -- 
21-23:  Calvces  at  the  base  of  which  are  fruits  in  flat  work,  interrupted 
by  leaves,  "towards  the  top,  a  network  of  slender  plant-fronds.  —24:  Ihe 
base  of  the  capital  is  formed  of  luxuriant  vegetable  forms  in  exaggerated 
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lavishness,  the  stems  of  which,  of  considerable  thickness,  surround  the 
top  of  the  shaft.  The  leaves  lying  against  the  upper  part  of  the  calyx  are 
of  an  exaggerated  coarseness. 

In  connection  with  the  whole  of  which  they  form  a  part,  these 
capitals  produce  an  impression  of  great  richness;  while  regarded 
separately  they  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the  rococo  period  in 
Egyptian  art,  if  the  phrase  may  be  permitted.  —  The  OrnaTnent  on 
the  front  and  back  walls  is  sunk  into  the  wall  ('relief  en  creux'); 
the  side-walls  and  columns  were  on  the  other  hand  adorned  with 
bas-reliefs.  —  The  Ceiling  is  occupied  with  a  rich  profusion  of 
astronomical  representations. 

The  small  Coptic  Church  in  the  town  contains  little  of  interest. 
As  in  most  Jacobite  churches,  the  J\'ave  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
three  arches.  Behind  the  wooden  screens,  which  are  tastefully  inlaid  with 
ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  lies  the  sanctuary,  in  four  parts.  The  figures 
of  the  saints  are  poor  and  comparatively  modern.  They  represent  St.  George 
and  the  dragon,  St.  Michael,  the  JIadonna  and  Child,  and  an  Ascension. 
The  Palace  of  the  Khedive  ( Kasr  Efendmah),  built  by  Mohammed 
'Ali,  lies  near  the  Nile,  to  the  N.  of  the  town.  The  buildings,  in- 
cluding a  handsome  rotunda,  are  much  neglected,  but  the  gardens, 
with  their  profusion  of  roses,  lemon-trees,  and  orange-trees,  are 
very  attractive.  The  gardener,  who  usually  presents  the  visitor  with 
a  nosegay,  expects  a  small  gratuity  (about  4  piastres). 

The  Quay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  Mudiriyeh, 
also  contains  some  fragmentary  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  impe- 
rial epoch. 

A  Temple,  which  formerly  stood  about  21/4  31.  to  the  N.  of  Esneh, 
is  now  represented  only  by  a  few  fragments  of  columns,  which  bear  the 
name  of  one  of  the  emperors;  and  with  it  have  disappeared  also  the 
beautiful  zodiac  and  the  lists  of  peoples,  among  which  Macedonians  and 
Persians  were  mentioned.  This  temple  too  was  dedicated  to  Khnum.  —  An- 
other temple,  dating  from  the  later  Ptolemies,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  opposite 
Ksneh  (Contra  Latopolis);  but  this  was  demolished  before  1S80  and  has 
left  not  a  trace  behind. 

Numerous  memorials  of  an  early  Christian  civilization  are  still  to  be 
traced  in  the  Convent  of  Anunonius,  which  is  considered  the  oldest  con- 
vent in  Egypt  and  which  was  certainly  founded  at  a  very  early  date, 
possibly  by  the  Empress  Helena.  The  route  thence  from  the  town  follows 
at  first  an  embankment  towards  the  S.,  and  then  strikes  off  to  the  W. 
across  the  Pelds.  The  Convent  Library  still  contains  numerous  Coptic  li- 
turgical writings,  some  of  them  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  locked  room.  A 
visit  to  the  now  abandoned  convent,  the  key  of  wliich  is  kept  by  one  of 
the  feUahin,  is  not  without  interest,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  curious  MSB. 
and  of  the  ancient  paintings  and  Coptic  inscriptions.  A  cruel  persecution 
of  the  Christians  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Esneh  under  Diocletian 
at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent.;  and  the  convent  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  honour  of  the  martyrs  who  suffered  here.  According  to  other 
accounts  the  Christians  expelled  from  Medinet  Habu  by  the  Arabs  were 
massacred  here.  , 

About  71/2  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Esneh,  on  the  road  to  el-Khargeh  (p. 
348J,  lies  the  large  ruined  Convent  of  Pachomius,  with  numerous  elegant 
mausolca. 

Esneh  is  sometimes  selected  as  a  starting-point  for  journeys  to  the 
W.  oases  of  D&khel  and  Kli&rgeh ;  see  B.  35. 

El-Ken'nn,  13'/2M.  to  the  S.  of  Esneh  on  the  AV.  bank,  where 
there  are  ancient  river-embankments,  is  perhaps  the  ancient  A'/mw- 
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bis.  On  the  W.  bank  stretches  a  broad  and  fertile  plain,  on  the 
E.  is  the  finely  shaped  Gebel  Sheroneh.  At  el-Hawi,  on  the  E.  bank, 
appears  the  first  sandstone. 

On  tlie  W.  bank,  about  ^k  br.  farther  tu  tbe  S.,  is  the  pyramid  of 
el-Kulah,  which  now  presents  the  aspect  of  a  step-pyramid,  owing  to  the 
decay  of  the  filling-in  material.  The  entrance  was  on  the  W.  side.  In 
spite  of  its  ruinous  condition  it  is  still  about  30  ft.  high,  while  its  base 
occupies  an  area  about  5o  ft.  square.  Maspero  recently  carried  on  exca- 
vations here,  which  injured  the  building  without  yielding  any  important 
result.  As  there  are  no  inscriptions  it  is  difl'icult  to  determine  the  date 
of  its  construction. 

18  m.  El-Kab,  on  the  E.  bank,  the  s.nci^nt  Eikithyia.  —  The 
station  of  the  four  week  steamers  (from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  )  and  of 
the  mail-steamer  is  at  Basallyeh,  properly  es-Sulehlyeh. 

An  old  fellah  appears  to  proffer  his  services  as  soon  as  a  dhaha- 
biyeh  lands.  He  is  well-informed  and  provides  donkeys,  though  with  very 
poor  saddle-cloths. 

Half-a-day  suffices  for  a  flying  visit  to  the  following :  1 .  the 
*Ruins  of  the  ancient  town;  2.  the  Rock  Inacriplions ;  3.  the  *Cluipel 
of  Amenhotep  III. ;  4.  the  Rock  Tempel  of  the  Ptolemies  ;  and  5.  the 
*Tomhs.  If  so  much  time  cannot  be  spared,  the  last  should  at  least 
be  visited.  The  various  monuments  may  be  visited  in  the  above 
order  as  follows.  We  skirt  the  boundary  wall  of  the  ancient  town, 
which  is  distinctly  visible,  then  turn  to  the  E.  to  (8/4  hr. )  an  isolated 
hill,  rising  from  the  plain,  on  the  right  side  of  which  are  most  of  the 
rock-inscriptions.  At  the  end  of  this  valley  we  turn  a  little  to  the 
left  to  reach  the  chapel  of  Amenhotep  III.,  with  four  columns  in 
the  interior.  We  here  turn  round,  and  following  the  S.  wall  of  the 
more  northerly  chain  of  hills,  reach  the  steps  which  lead  to  the 
rock-temple.  We  may  then  visit  the  small  temple  of  Thoth  (called 
by  the  Arabs  el-Hammdm,  'the  bath'J,  or  proceed  to  the  tombs, 
about  1  M.  from  the  river. 

The  now  vanished  town  of  Hebenl  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Eileithyia  or  Leucothea  (Pliny),  and  in  the  inscriptions  the  Fortress 

Hebent  ,  often  with  the  surname  of  Y  C        3  '■the  white  towii". 

The  interpretation  of  the  n.ime  of  the  city  and  its  goddess  as  Nekheb 
and  Suhen  is  probably  wrong.  The  *Girule  Wall  is  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  encloses  a  square  the  sides  of  which  are  700  yds. 
long,  with  a  total  circumference  of  2800  yds.  The  wall  itself  is  of 
immense  thickness,  37  ft.  or  as  wide  as  a  considerable  street,  and 
is  built  of  huge  sun-dried  Nile-bricks.  The  savants  of  the  French 
Expedition  estimated  that  the  ancient  town  accommoilated  10,000 
inhabitants.  Tisitors  should  not  omit  to  mount  the  broad  ascent  to 
the  top  of  the  wall  on  the  W.  side,  from  which  a  good  survey  of  the 
tombs  on  the  N.  hill-chain  is  also  obtained.  Apparently  only  the 
temples  and  public  buildings,  the  'inner  city',  stood  within  thewalls, 
while  various  suburbs  stretched  beyond  them;  though  in  times  of 
danger  the  entire  population  found  refuge  within  the  ramparts.  The 
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temple  was  destroyed  only  a  few  months  before  Champollion's  ar- 
rival at  el-Kab  in  18'29,  and  only  a  few  scanty  traces  of  it  (a  basin, 
some  faint  hieroglyphics,  etc. J  are  now  left.  The  sanctuary,  which 
stood  within  the  wall ,  was  dedicated  to  Sebek  and  Ilebent  and 
existed  even  under  the  18th  Dynasty.  ChampoUion  saw  here  the 
cartouches  of  Tutmes  11.,  Raraaka,  Amenhotep  III.,  two  scenes  in 
which  Ramses  11.  did  homage  to  Sebek  and  Hebent,  and  Hakoris 
and  Neitanebus  I.  from  later  times.  The  town  itself  was  founded  at 
a  much  earlier  date,  and  in  fact  is,  as  we  shall  see,  one  of  the  very 
oldest  in  Egypt.  It  existed  even  under  the  ancient  empire.  During 
the  period  of  the  llyksos  it  was  scarcely  less  conspicuously  than 
Thebes  the  residence  of  the  legitimate  Pharaohs  who  had  been  driven 
towards  the  S.  The  most  important  monuments  for  the  history  of 
the  freeing  of  Egypt  from  the  foreign  domination  are  to  be  found 
here. 

Rock  Inscriptions.  —  The  route  leads  due  E.  from  the  E.  gate- 
way in  the  girdle-wall,  and  crosses  the  dazzingly  white  sand,  past 
a  small  ruined  Temple  close  to  the  wall.  In  rather  more  than  1/2  J""- 
we  reach  the  small  temple  of  Thoth,  known  to  the  Arabs  as  el- 
Htimmam  (p.  239).  We  keep  straight  on,  leaving  the  larger  temple 
of  the  Ptolemies  on  the  left,  and  soon  reach  two  Rocks  projecting 
from  the  plaip,  at  the  point  where  the  road  turns  N.  towards  the 
desert,  halfway  between  el-Hammam  and  the  E.  temple  of  Amen- 
hotep III.  Both  rocks  bear  numerous  Inscriptions,  most  of  which 
use  the  hieratic  contractions.  The  royal  names  of  Pepi  and  Teta 
refer  these  to  the  6th  Dynasty.  The  inscriptions  are  chiefly  names 
of  priests  and  their  sons,  who  probably  selected  this  spot  for  the 
consummation  of  the  sacrifices  to  the  after-world.  At  all  events  there 

are  but  few  representations  of  offerings  to  the  local  goddess  _L  O    J 

Hebent-Eileithyia.  There  are  also  some  hrief  prayers.  On  the 
S.W.  side  of  the  larger  rock  is  a  very  interesting  Figure  of  an  An- 
cient King,  with  bare  head,  above  which  hovers  the  disc  with  the 
Uiieus-serpent. 

The  small  temple  or  Ciiapbl  of  Amenhotep  III.  lies  fully  V4l"". 
to  the  E.  It  may  be  reached  direct  in  about  an  hour  from  the  Nile, 
though  the  shadeless  route,  especially  at  midday,  is  somewhat  fati- 
guing. The  little  temple  which  is  nearly  fiO  ft.  deep  is  of  consider- 
able interest  from  the  artistic  forms  which  it  displays.  The  small 
Cella  (^'221/3  by  19  ft.)  stands  upon  a  paved  platform,  which  was  at 
one  time  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  freestone.  The  gateway  still 
stands,  and  was  formerly  connected  with  the  sanctuary  proper  by  a 
passage,  at  the  sides  of  which  stood  smooth  columns  with  calyx- 
capitals. 

The  ISTERioR  of  the  cella  forms  a  single  octagonal  chamber,  the  roof 
of  which  is  supported  by  four  sixteen-sided  columns.  An  attempt  was 
made,  as  we  have  already  noted  at  Uir  el-bahri,  to  continue  this  coluiun- 
fonn'of  the  ancient   monarchy,   along   with   the    plastic   demands   of   llio 
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architecture  of  the  new  monarchy;  and  we  here  see,  in  place  of  the  ca- 
pital next  the  central  passage,  the  mask  of  the  goddess  Hathdr,  with  her 
cows'  ears  and  head-dress.  The  front  of  a  small  portable  temple  with 
handles,  which  rested  on  the  head  of  the  goddess,  was  placed  on  the  aba- 
cus, and  upon  this  rested  the  architrave.  The  mask  of  Hathor  here  ap- 
pears only  on  one  side  of  the  capital ;  at  Der  el-bahri  it  appears  on  two 
sides.  This  artistic  form  was  afterwards  abandoned,  but  was  again  re- 
vived by  l^ekhtneb-f  (Nectanebus  II.),  a  rival  king  to  the  Persians,  be- 
longing to  the  30th  Dyn.,  who  loved  to  compare  himself  to  the  e.'cpellers 
of  the  Hyksos,  and  who  therefore  reverted  to  the  art-forms  introduced  by 
them.  Finally  under  the  Ptolemies  this  form  was  developed  into  a  capital 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  The  masks  are  here  united  with  the 
plinths  by  means  of  a  vertical  Ornamental  Stripe,  covering  two  of  the 
sides  of  the  polygonal  shafts  and  adorned  with  inscriptions.  As  each  of 
the  sixteen  sides  or  faces  of  the  columns  measures  5  inches  in  breadth, 
the  stripe  is  10  inches  in  breadth.  —  On  the  walls  at  the  heiglit  of  the 
architraves ,  beneath  the  roof,  appear  other  Hathor  masks,  alternating 
with  the  names  of  the  royal  builders.  Amenhotep  III.  dedicated  to  his 
father  Tutmes  IV.  the  chapel  of  the  goddess  i7e6e«<,  who  here  appears  be- 
side .-Vnimon-Ra  in  place  of  Muth.  Both  hieroglyphics  and  pictures  re- 
tain the  freshness  of  their  colours.  The  former  represent  the  making  of 
offerings.  On  the  side  with  the  door  appear  two  lions,  like  door-keepers, 
beside  lucubrations  of  later  travellers  in  demotic  characters. 

On  the  Fagade  of  this  chapel,  Kha-em-us,  chief-priest  of  Ptah 

1   ^\  X  ,    and   Ramses  IPs  favourite   son,   whose   mummy   was 

found  in  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis,  has  commemorated  himself.  He  came 
hither  in  the  41st  year  of  his  father's  reign,  to  attend  the  fifth  great 
festival  held  in  honour  of  Hebent.  On  the  rear  door-posts,  Seti  I.  — 
Another  Inscription  in  clear  hieroglyphics  must  be  mentioned  here.  It  is 
certainly  the  latest  found  in  Egypt,  and  was  dedicated  to  Hebent,  'in  the 
13th  year  of  his  majesty,  lord  of  both  worlds,  Kapoleon  III.' 

It  was  engraved  in  the  rock  by  a  celebrated  young  French  Egyptologist, 
whose  name  we  suppress. 

At  this  chapel  we  turn,  direct  our  steps  towards  the  Nile,  and  in 
1/4  hr.  reach  the  Rock  Temple,  on  the  right  side  of  the  valley,  re- 
cognizable from  a  distance  by  the  Stair  leading  up  to  it.  The  latter 
consists  of  41  steps  he^vn  in  the  rock,  -with  a  massive  balustrade 
on  each  side.  The  temple  was  constructed  under  Ptolemy  IX. 
Euergetes  II.  (Physkon),  and  subsequently  provided  with  new  in- 
scriptions by  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II.  The  site  was  regarded  as  holy 
even  before  the  building  was  erected,  as  we  are  informed  by  an  in- 
scription of  the  reign  of  Ramses  VI.,  cut  in  the  rock  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  door  leading  into  the  mountain. 

The  Rock  Chamber  has  a  vaulted  ceiling  covered  with  stucco,  and, 
being  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  was  constructed  earlier  than  the  pre- 
ceding chambers  to  which  the  stair  leads.  The  latter  form  two  parts. 
On  reaching  the  top  of  the  stair,  we  pass  through  a  doorway  to  a  Fore- 
Court,  not  quite  33  ft.  wide,  the  exterior  sides  of  which  were  bounded  by 
low  walls  built  between  columns.  Two  rows  of  columns  in  the  centre  led 
to  the  door  of  a  smaller  Hall  (only  19  ft.  wide)  of  curious  construction, 
being  bounded  on  the  ritrht  and  left  by  four  low  walls,  of  which  each 
was  built  in  between  a  pillar  and  a  column.  The  door  leading  to  the 
rock-chamber  opened  at  the  back  of  this  hall.  This  sanctuary  also  was 
especially  dedicated  to  Hebent. 
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The  Small  Tr.MrLE  below,  farther  to  the  S.W.  in  the  valley,  is 
ill  good  preservation,  but  it  is  only  16  ft.  high  and  27  ft.  deep.  The 
Arabs  rail  it  el-Hammam,  i.e.  the  Bath. 

As  the  walls  are  about  3  ft.  thick  the  Interior  is  very  small.  On  the 
left  and  back  walls  is  a  small  window,  at  some  height  from  the  ground. 
Thoth,  Hebent,  and  Horns,  the  gods  here  worshipped,  are  represented  as 
forming  a  triad.  In  the  doorway  is  the  Pharaoh  olTering  sacrilice,  below; 
and  a  cynocephalus  with  the  moon-sickle  and  disc  on  his  head,  above. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  sacred  animals  that  symbolize  the  qualities 
of  Thoth  should  be  found  represented  here  along  with  the  moon-goddess 
Ilebcnt. 

*RocK-ToMBs.  A  donkey  is  not  necessary  for  a  visit  to  these. 
They  are  reached  in  about  ^jihx.  from  the  usual  landing-place  of 
the  Nile  boats;  and  the  last  few  minutes'  climb  up  the  hill-slope 
on  which  the  tombs  lie ,  must  be  accomplished  on  foot.  The 
Shafts,  found  both  outside  and  inside  the  tombs,  require  caution. 

These  Tombs,  hewn  side  by  side  in  the  rock,  are,  like  all  the  monu- 
ments at  el-Kab,  of  small  dimensions,  but  their  distinct  pictures  of  an- 
cient Egyptian  domestic  life  will  interest  even  those  travellers  who  have 
already  seen  the  tomls  of  Benihasan  and  'Abd  el-Kurnah.  (Jne  of  the 
Inscriptions  (in  the  tomb  of  the  ship-captain  .VahmesJ  see  p.  241)  is  of  the 
greatest  scientific  importance,  partly  on  account  of  the  contemporary 
narrative  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  which  it  contains,  partly  on 
account  of  the  simple  and  intelligible  style  in  which  it  is  expressed.  It 
has  been  critically  translated  and  analysed  (by  E.  de  Rouge)  as  the  frst 
of  all  the  larger  inscriptions.  —  Most  of  the  tombs  were  constructed  be- 
fore, during,  or  shortly  after  the  rule  of  the  Hyksos,  for  male  and  female 
members  of  noble  families,  who  discharged  the  peaceful  duties  of  chief 
priests  of  Hebent  or  of  tutors  and  nurses  to  the  royal  princes.  There 
are  31  tombs  in  all,  but  only  13  have  inscriptions  and  only  6  repay  a  visit. 

We  first  enter  the  third  inscribed  tomb,  counting  from  the  E., 
which  is  conspicuous  by  its  wide  opening.    This  belonged  to  the 

overseer  {'^''^n),   of  el-Kab,  the  scribe  {i.e.  savant)  Pihari 

)^^     ^      \\  ^A|i  grandson  (daughter's  son)  of  the  ship  -  master 

Aahmes,  son  of  A6na,  whose  tomb  lies  farther  to  the  left  (W.).  It  is 
distinguished  by  a  series  of  representations  from  the  life  and  burial 
of  the  deceased,  on  both  sides  of  the  tomb. 

To  the  left  (W.)  of  the  entrance  appears  the  deceased  with  his  staff 
of  office  in  his  right  hand  and  a  long  stick  in  his  left ;  behind  him  stand 
three  servants.  The  accompanying  inscription  is:  'The  inspection  of  the 
labours  of  all  seasons  of  the  year,  which  take  place  in  the  fields,  by  the 
overseer  of  Hebent  (el-KabJ  by  the  manager  of  Anit  (Esneh)'.  —  The  La- 
boui-s  of  the  Field  are  next  represented  in  three  registers,  beginning  from 
beneath.  In  the  lowest  row  :  a  cart  drawn  by  two  horses,  showing  that 
horses  were  used  by  the  E/yptians  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
Uyn.;  tilling  the  ground  with  hoc  and  plough,  ploughing  and  sowing.  — 
Middle  row :  Heaping,  the  grain  being  cut  not  close  to  the  ground  but 
one-third  or  one-half  way  up  the  stalk;  vessels  with  refreshments  for 
the  workers  are  represented,  and  kept  cool  by  a  screen;  binding  the 
sheaves;  reaping  or  pressing  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  —  Top  row:  Ears  of 
corn  carried  away  in  baskets;  threshing  by  means  of  oxen;  piling  up  the 
fruits  of  the  earth;  packing  them  in  sacks  or  storing  them  in  granaries. 
Above  the  oxen  treading  out  the  corn  is  the  following  song,  inscribed 
also  in  the  tombs  of  Benihasan  (p.  12)  and  Sakkfirah:  — 
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Thresh  for  yourselves, 

Thresh  for  yourselves, 

Oxen  thresh 

For  yourselves.     Thresh 

For  yourselves.     The  straw 

Kemains  for  you  to  eat. 

The  grain  is  for  your  masters. 

Do  not  let  weari- 

Ness  steal  over  your  heart.  There  is  abundance  to  drink ! 
In  the  series  below  these,  Pihari  is  seen  with  a  book  in  which  he  is 
writing,  before  him  a  large  writing  apparatus.  The  accompanying  inscrip- 
tion is  :  'Recording  the  number  of  cattle  by  the  overseer  of  Anit,  the  director 
of  the  fields  of  the  S.  district,  from  the  temple  iif  Hathor  (Aphroditopolis, 
p.  231)  to  el-Kab.'  —  Then  follow  cattle  uf  various  kinds,  calves,  oxen, 
asses ;  several  of  these  being  prepared  for  the  table  or  for  sacrifice ;  a  fire- 
place. Next  appears  Pihari,  seated  and  inspecting  the  weighing  and  ship- 
ping of  gold  which  is  mostly  made  into  rings.  F'arther  to  the  right,  the 
catching  and  preparing  of  fish  and  also  of  poultry,  Pihari  standing  and 
looking  on.  —  Above  Pihari  bears  on  his  lap  the  young  prince  Uazmes, 
second  son  of  king  Aahmes  (1G80  B.C.),  whose  nurse  {i.e.  tutor)  he  is 
named.  Pihari  with  his  wife  At  renheh.,  in  a  bower,  receiving  fruit, 
tirapes  are  being  gathered,  and  trodden  out  in  a  wine-press  by  nude 
figures,  holding  cords  as  they  work. 

The  remaining  paintings  illustrate  the  Burial  of  Pihari,  whose  coffin 
is  drawn  upon  a  sledge.  On  the  right  wall  Pihari  and  his  wife  receive 
an  offering  made  by  their  son  Amonmes,  who  is  clad  in  a  leopard's-skin. 
Beneath  the  chair  is  a  cynocephalus.  Behind  Amonmes  the  mourning 
friends  are  seated  in  two  divisions.  At  the  head  of  each  division  is  a 
seated  married  couple,  and  then  two  rows  of  relatives,  father,  mother, 
grandfather,  grandmother,  brothers,  sisters,  and  aunts ;  above  is  the  ship- 
master Aahmes,  son  of  Abna,  with  his  wife ;  below  is  Atefleva  the  nurse 
of  King  Uazmes,  and  at  the  foot,  female  musicians    and  a  female  harper. 

Of  the  tombs  to  the  right  that  of  Aahmes  surnamedPen  hehen  or 
Pen  suben  is  noteworthy,  not  only  because  two  stones  from  the  base 
of  a  statue  with  historical  inscriptions  (now  in  the  Louvre )  were 
found  here  and  because  a  statue  of  Aahmes  was  discovered  in  18S3  in 
the  ruins  of  el-Kab,  but  also  because  the  services  rendered  by  the 
deceased  to  the  kings  of  the  iSth  Dyn.  and  the  rewards  he  received 
are  recorded  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance,  as  well  as  on  the 
stones  above-mentioned.  The  kings  mentioned  are  Aahmes,  Amen- 
hotep  I.,  Tutmes  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  and  Oueen  liamaka,  with  her  son 
and  daughter.     See  Lepsius's  Denkmaler  III,  436. 

From  these  inscriptions  we  learn  that  Aahmes,  surnamed  Pen  heben, 
followed  the  kings  of  the  18th  Dyn.  from  Aahmes  to  Tutmes  III.  on  their 
various  campaigns  to  Zahi,  Kush,  Naharina,  and  against  the  Shasu,  and 
tliat  he  captured  men,  horses,  and  chariots,  for  which  he  received  rich 
gifts.  In  this  tomb  is  also  commemorated  the  royal  prince  ^meraAo/eyj,  sur- 
named Hapu,  chief  (  ^    ^  tep  |    of  El  Keb,   whose  father,   grandfather, 

and  great-grandfather   also   held  the  same  dignity.     Probably  this  Amen- 
hotep  reposed  also  in  this  tomb. 

To  the  left  of  the  tomb  of  Pihari,  which  we  inspected  first,  is 
that  of  Setau,  whose  daughter's  husband  Ramses  Nekhtu  in  a  leopard's 
skin  brings  to  him  the  offerings  of  the  high-priests.  A  crowd  of 
relatives,  including  Hui,  another  son-in-law,  is  also  represented. 
In  this  tomb  mention  is  made  of  the  4th  year  of  a  kingRa-neferka..., 
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whose  name  also  occurs  with  Aahmes,  Binpu,  and  a  king  Suazen 
on  the  pedestal  of  a  statuette  of  Harpocrates,  now  in  the  museum 
at  Gi-zeh.  Those,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  Aahmes,  were 
probably  pro^^.ncial  or  local  kings.  Above  some  ships  in  the  left 
part  of  the  tomb  a  festival  of  Ramses  III.  is  mentioned,  probably  a 
later  addition.  According  to  Maspero  this  tomb  dates  from  the 
20th  Dvnasty. 

Farther  to  the  left  lies  the  tomb  of  Aahmes,  Chief  of  the  Sailors, 
the  son  of  Abna  and  her  husband  Baba,  who  was  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Pihari.  The  Funereal  Inscription  is  carved  in  the 
rock  instead  of  being  painted  on  stucco ,  a  fact  which  lends  great 
importance  to  this  tomb. 

The  inscription  covers  nearlv  the  whole  wall  to  the  ri^ht,  as  we 
enter,  sharing  it  with  the  figure  of  the  deceased.  Aahmes  appears  with 
Aipii  his  wife,  seated  in  a  chair  beneath  which  cowers  a  pet  monkey ; 
before  them  stand  their  daughter's  son  Pihari,  who  caused  this  tomb  to 
be  adorned  for  his  gallant  grandfather.  Beneath  is  another  Pthar,  oltering 
sacrilice  to  his  father  Ifarari  and  his  wife,  and  beneath  him  again  are 
three  sons,  including  vet  another  Hhar.  Beside  the  door  to  the  side- 
chaniher   is    another  dedication  to  Aahmes,  the  chief  of  the  sailors,  from 


the  marks  of  honour  which  fell  to  my  share;  for  I  was  distinguished 
seven  times  with  the  golden  necklace,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  coun- 
try .  .  .  Male  and  female  slaves  were  my  own  (the  names  of  the  slaves 
presented  to  Aahmes  are  inscribed  on  the  outside  of  the  tomb),  and  I 
received  manv  fields.  The  name  of  a  great  hero  which  he  (the  speaker) 
won  for  himself,  will  nevermore  he  obscured  in  this  land.  He  speaks: 
I  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hebent  (Eileithyia)  -,  my  father  was  a  colonel 
under  the  late  king  Rasekenen  (Vol.  I.,  p.  83),  and  was  named  Baba,  son 
of  Koan;  then  I  served  in  his  stead  as  captain  on  hoard  the  ship  The 
Young  Ox',  in  the  reign  of  Ra-neb-pehti  {i.e.  Aahmes  I.).  I  was  young 
and  unmarried  and  slept  on  the  couch  of  the  Khennu  (perhaps  those  ex- 
cluded from  the  dwelling  of  the  married,  i.e.  bachelors).  But  after  I  had 
founded  a  household  (taken  a  wife),  I  betook  myself  to  fight  in  the  N. 
fleet.  Then  I  followed  the  king  on  foot,  when  he  mounted  his  war- 
chariot.  When  the  fortress  of  Ha-war  (Abaris,  a  stronghold  of  the  Hyksos, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  &9)  was  besieged,  I  had  to  fight  on  foot  before  the  king.  Then 
I  was  appointed  to  the  ship  'Kha  em  Jlennefer'  (Ascent  in  Memphis);  we 
fought  in  the  arm  of  the  river  at  Abaris  and  I  acquired  booty  and  won 
a  hand  (of  a  slaughtered  enemy).  This  was  reported  to  the  officer  of  the 
king,  and  I  received  the  golden  necklace  for  valour.  Another  contest  took 
place  on  the  same  spot  and  1  was  again  awarded  the  golden  necklace  fT 
valour'.  Aahmes  was  decorated  a  third  time  at  Takemi,  to  the  S.  of  the 
fortress.  'Abaris  was  taken  and  I  captured  there  in  all  4  persons,  a  man 
and  3  women;  His  Maiestv  assigned  them  to  me  as  slaves'.  —  The  next 
lines  inform  us  that  afterthe  king  had  captured  the  fortress  of  the  Hyk- 
sos and  overcome  the  nomadic  tribes,  he  carried  on  war  with  the  tribes 
of  the  S.,  in  which  Aahmes  took  part  and  won  fresh  laurels.  He  served 
also  under  Amenhotep  1.  and  Tutmes  I.  Under  the  last-named  prince  the 
Egvptian  arinv  penetrated  far  into  Asia.  The  inscription  goes  on  :  'There- 
upon his  majesty  set  out  for  Syria  (Kuten),  in  order  to  reduce  the  peoples 
to  his  good  pleasure.  He  reached  Mesopotamia  (Xaharina).  His  Majesty, 
the  living,  sound,  and  strong  one,  met  this  wretched  one  (the  prince  of 
Jlesopotamia),  and  undertook  the  attack.  The  king  wrought  (errible  but- 
chery among  them  ;  and  the  prisoners  taken  alive  by  His  Majesty  were 
innumerable.  I  was  present  as  colonel  of  my  soldiers,  and  His  Majesty 
praised  my  bravery.  1  captured  a  war-chariot,  with  its  horses,  and  him 
Baeuekkk's  Vpper  Egypt.  16 
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who  stood  in  it ;  I  led  them  as  living  captives  to  His  Majesty,  and  once 
more  was  awarded  the  golden  neclilace.  I  have  hecome  great,  I  have 
reached  old  age  ...  I  shall  rest  in  the  vault,  which  I  have  prepared 
for  myseir. 

The  tomb  of  Renni,  still  farther  to  the  left  CW.),  contains 
numerous  representations  of  interest.  The  deceased,  a  son  of  a  lady 
named  Aahmes  and  father  of  another  Aahmes,  was  a  prince  (erpa 
ha)  and  a  large  landed  proprietor.  Two  obelisks  seem  to  have  stood 
at  the  entrance  to  this  vault;  and  the  statue  of  the  deceased  is  to 
be  seen  in  its  recess. 

The  roof  of  the  chapel  is  vaulted,  and  covered  like  the  walls  with  a 
thin  coat  of  stucco,  on  which  the  representations  and  inscriptions  were 
painted.  On  the  right  wall  are  the  funeral  of  Renni  and  other  scenes 
connected  with  his  death,  while  on  the  left  wall  are  scenes  from  the  life 
of  the  deceased,  who  accompanied  by  his  dog,  surveys  his  possessions. 
Here  appear  his  carriage,  his  serfs  busied  in  tilling  the  ground,  and  his 
family  in  friendly  union.  Beside  each  of  the  persons  waited  on  by  the 
servants  of  the  deceased  appears  his  name  and  his  relationship  to  the 
head  of  the  family.  Among  the  livestock  belonging  to  Renni  1500  swine 
are  mentioned,  a  circumstance  which  appears  somewhat  surprising  at 
first,  for  the  flesh  of  swine  was  an  article  of  diet  as  strictly  forbidden 
to  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  Jews.  Renni,  however,  was  a  prophet  of 
Hebent,  and  had  to  provide  swine  to  be  sacrificed  to  this  goddess,  which 
accounts  for  his  possession  of  the  otherwise  abhorred  animals.  This  re- 
markable circumstance  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Herodotus ,  who 
writes:  'They  sacrilice  swine  to  no  gods  except  Selene  (goddess  of  the 
moon,  i.e.  Hebent)  and  Dionysus;  making  this  sacrifice  to  the  moon  al- 
ways at  full  moon,  at  which  time  they  also  eat  swine's  flesh.  The  Egyp- 
tians assign  a  particular  reason  for  abhorring  swine  at  other  festivals 
and  offering  them  at  this  one,  but  talthough  I  know  it  I  am  not  permitted 
to  reveal  it\  Herodotus  was  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  reveal  the  mystery, 
from  which,  however,  we  may  be  able  to  lift  the  veil  by  a  study  of  the 
monuments.  It  is  related  that  Typhon  fSeth),  while  hunting  by  moonlight, 
fell  in  with  the  coffin  of  Osiris,  and  hewed  the  corpse  into  14  parts,  i.e. 
the  14  n'ghts  of  the  waxing  and  waning  moon.  This  orb  is  called  the 
left  eye  of  Horus,  and,  as  the  inscriptions  explain,  it  was  in  jeopardy 
on  the  15th  night,  i.e.  the  time  of  the  full  moon.  It  had  been  observed 
that  eclipses  of  the  moon  affected  the  light  only  of  the  full  moon,  and 
thus  arose  the  myth  that  Seth  Typhon,  in  the  form  of  a  swine,  attacks 
the  orb  of  night  at  the  full  moon  and  endeavours  to  swallow  it.  The 
desire  of  injuring  the  enemy  of  the  moon  and  of  assisting  the  latter  in 
her  contest  against  the  animal  that  seeks  to  devour  her,  I'nds  symbolical 
expression  in  the  slaughter  of  swine  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon.  Many 
other  Egyptian  customs  are  also  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  the 
contest  betwixt  Horus  and  Seth. 

The  last  three  tombs  farther  to  the  left  (W.")  appear  to  date  from 
the  13th  Dyn.,  and  are  therefore  much  more  ancient  than  those 
.ixist  described,  unless  we  regard  the  14-17th  Dyn.  as  ruling  in 
Upper  Egypt  contemporaneously  with  the  Hyksos  in  Lower  Egypt. 
The  first  was  erected  to  a  lady  named  Sebeknefru,  by  her  father 
Beba,   who  possibly  himself  is  buried  here  too.    Sebeknefru  was 


^0 


suten  am.,  i.e.  belonging  to  the  king's  court. 


Brugsch  has  published  the  contents  of  a  Stele  from  the  rear-wall  of 
this  tomb,  in  which  Beba  records  the  great  size  of  his  household,  and 
also  his  distribution  of  grain  during  a  long-continued  famine.  To  recog- 
nize in  this,  however,  a  reference  to  the  famine  that  brought  Joseph's 
brethren  to  Egypt,  is  entirely  gratuitous.    In  the  last   tomb   to  the  left, 
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belonging  to  the  prince  Sehekhi  there  occurs  an  actual  mention  of  a  king 
of  the    13th  Dyn., 


Com^ 


Ua-sekhem-suaz-tati. 


The  tomb  between  the  two  last-mentioned  belongs  to  a  lady  named  Sebekhi, 
perhaps  a  wife  of  Beba.  o  „    ,-  ^^     >••> 

On  the  W.  bank  opposite  el-Kab,  on  a  hill  about  3  M.  from  the  J<jle, 
are  the  partlv  destroved  rock-tombs  of  K6m  el-Ahmar  ('Bed  IlilT),  dating 
from  the  time  of  Tutmes  I.  Landing  at  Gh,-,n(iid;/efi,  we  procede  thence 
due  E.  through  the  lield  via  f20  min.) -J^""""'-  I"  20  miu.  more  we  reach 
Kdm  el-A'imar,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  fmenticjued  by  Strabo)  of 
Ilieraconpolis  ('City  of  hawks'),  Egypt.  Kamhesu,  with  the  town  Sekhen  ©  ® 

I, J.  .     xhe   three    hawks   are  Horus,   Tuamutef,    and  Kebsenuf.     A 

hawk  is  also  named  in  the  tombs  as  a  local  god.  The  name  of  User- 
tesen  was  not  found  on  the  heaps  of  rubbish  in  1885  by  Pmfessor  Eisen- 
lohr  —  About  Vi  M.  farther  to  the  E.  begins  the  desert,  and  Vi  M. 
farther  is  the  ancient  Roman  fort  of  Sefian-,  on  which  large  vultures  fre- 
iiuently  perch.  In  20  min.  more  we  begin  to  mount  the  hill  with  the 
tombs  There  are  altogether  eight  tombs,  of  which  only  the  first  to  the 
right  (Tut)  and  the  lirst  to  the  left  {fforames,  chief  priest  of  Hieraconpolis) 
repay  a  visit.  The  former  contains  a  well-preserved  stele  of  the  time 
of  Tutmes  I. ;  outside  the  latter,  to  the  right,  dancing-girls  were  painted. 
Xot  Ion"  ago  three  black  granite  statues  were  found  here,  with  the  names 
of  Kings  Pepi  (6th  Dvn.1,  Ua-kha-kheper  (Usertesen  II.),  and  Ra-en-raat 
(Amenemha  III.,  12th  Dvn.).  These  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Gizeh. 
131/2  M.  from  el-Kab  is  Edfu,  011  the  W.  bank. 

23.  Edfu. 

Edfu  is  a  steamboat-station.  The  Mail  .Steamers  arriving  on  Tues.  and 
Frid  at  830  am.  halt  here  for  2i/-'  hrs. ;  the  Tourist  Steamers  spend  a 
nifht  here  on  their  upward  journey.  Tourists  on  a  three-weeks  tour  visit 
the  temple  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival  (Uth  day,  Frid.);  those  on  a 
four-weeks  tour  visit  it  the  next  morning.  Steamers  do  not  stop  here 
on  the  downward  vovage.  The  halt  of  the  mail-steamers  gives  hardly 
time  even  for  a  hasty  visit  to  the  temple,  especially  as  the  latter  lies 
2U  min.  from  the  landing-place.  :,  ^        o  i 

Tho.'^e  who  travel  in  their  own  dhahabiyeh  should  spend  two  days  at 
Edfu,  bringing  their  provisions  from  the  boat  to  the  temple.  Egyptologists, 
who  may  find  material  to  occupy  them  here  for  days  and  weeks,  will  obtain, 
if  necessary,  poor  lodging  and  scanty  fare  in  the  Post  Eotue,  1/4  M.  to  the 
E.  of  the  temple.  Insect-powder  should  in  this  case  not  be  forgotten-, 
and  wine  and  preserved  meat  should  be  brought  from  Luxor. 

Donkevs  and  horses  are  to  be  had  at  the  Landing-place.  Camels  may 
also  be  obtained.  Eiders  unaccustomed  to  the  latter  animals  must  be 
careful  not  to  fall  forward  when  the  camel  kneels  down. 

The  way  to  the  temple  leads  almost  due  W.  from  the  latidiiig- 
place,  then,  turning  to  the  N.  (right"),  skirts  the  Canal  of  Edfu  and 
crosses  it  by  a  good  new  bridge.  It  then  proceeds  to  the  W.  through 
several  streets  and  finally  turns  N.  again  for  a  short  distance.  — 
Another  route  leads  straight  on  from  the  landing-place,  bends  to 
the  right  through  fields,  and  then  traverses  the  streets  of  the  town 
without  crossing  the  canal. 

A  flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  massive  Pylons  of  the  temple 
(p   '249)     As  atEsneh  (p.  '232)  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  cen- 

16* 
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turies  has  heaped  itself  around  the  temple;  and  later  dwellings 
have  been  erected  on  the  top  of  earlier  ones.  This  alone  can  explain 
how  the  temple  is  now  at  a  much  lower  level  than  the  surrounding 
village. 

The  building  presented  a  very  different  appearance  only  thirty  years 
ago.  Arab  houses  stood  upon  the  temple  itself  and  were  built  "against 
its  walls.  The  interior  was  tilled  with  rubbish  almost  up  to  the  capitals 
of  the  columns,  and  the  outside  was  equally  deeply  buried.  A  picture  of 
the  edilice  as  it  then  was  may  be  seen  in  plates  49  and  55  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Antiquit^s  in  the  Description  de  VEgypte.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  sixties,  however,  the  entire  temple  was  laid  bare  by  Mariette  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Khedive,  and  the  buildings  clustering  upon  and  around 
it  were  removed.  !Now  the  temple  of  Edfu  is  seen  in  wonderful,  almost 
perfect  preservation,  exceeding  that  of  any  other  Egyptian  temple  or  even 
of  any  antique  building  in  the  world,  in  spite  of  the  2C0J  years  that 
have  passed  over  it.  From  top  to  bottom  it  is  covered  with  represen- 
tations and  remarkable  inscriptions,  the  interpretation  of  which  was 
reserved  for  the  present  century,  so  rich  in  discoveries  of  every  kind. 

The**Temple  of  Edfu  is  superior  to  the  temple  at  Denderah  in 
the  much  greater  distinctness  of  its  sculptured  reliefs  and  inscrip- 
tions, due  probably  to  the  use  of  better  sandstone  than  that  of 
Denderah  which  contains  more  lime.  It  is  also  much  more  complete, 
for  in  addition  to  chambers  corresponding  to  those  found  at  Den- 
derah, there  are  at  Edfu  a  passage  running  round  the  temple  and 
a  lofty  wall  enclosing  the  latter,  besides  a  spacious  fore-court  and 
two  mas.sive  pylons.  (Comp.  the  accompanying  Plan  with  that  of 
Denderah  at  p.  80.) 

The  inscriptions  in  the,  temple  at  Edfu  have  been  published  in 
Diimichen's  AKdgypiische  Tempelinschviflen  (113  plates;  1867),  the  geo- 
graphical inscriptions  in  his  Recveil  de  monuments  (gyptiens,  and  in  J.  de 
Rouge's  Edfu,  from  notes  by  his  father  E.  de  Rouge  tl880|.  The  last- 
named  work,  however,  has  many  errors.  The  important  Builders''  In- 
scriptions are  to  be  found  in  the  Agyptische  Zeitschrift  for  1870-71-73-75, 
and  in  Brugsch's  Kalenderinschriften  (Thesaurus  II.).  Mnns.  Naville  of 
Geneva  has  published  the  text  of  the  battles  of  Horus  at  Edfu,  and  Lep- 
sins  the  first  three  of  the  field-texts. 

The  modern  Arabic  name  of  the  village  of  Edfu  is  derived  from 
the  Coptic  «i^t£iiu  ,    formed    in   its   turn   from   the  old-Egyptian 


AJ: 


Tebu,  the  name  given  in  the  inscriptions  to  the  metropolis 
I  ■ 

of  the  second  district  of  Upper  Egypt.  This  district,  named  Tes- 
Hor,  i.e.  the  district  of  the  raising  of  Horus,  +  the  ApoUinopolites 
of  Greek  coins,  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Nomos  Nubia,  the 
capital  of  which  was'  Elephantine,  and  on  the  N.  by  Lntopolites, 
the  capital  of  which  was  Seni,  the  modern  Esneh.  In  the  great  war 
of  the  gods  waged  by  Ra-Helios  and  his  companions  against  the 
evil  Seth-Typhon  and  his  allied  demons,  the  principal  champion  is 
the  great  Horus-Apollo,  who  destroys  the  enemies  of  Ra.  The 
scene  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  hostile  gods,  of  their  first  great 


t  'Because  the  goddess  Isis  has  raised  (tes)  her  Horus  in  the  town 
of  the  raising  (tes),  its  chief  name  has  become  town  of  the  raising  of 
Horus  (tes-her)'.  —  From  an  inscription  on  the  N.  girdle-wall. 
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battle,  is  trarlitionally  laid  in  the  nome  of  Apollinopolis.  An  in- 
scription relating  to  tlie  Horus  myth,  on  the  inside  of  the  W. 
girdle-wall,  states  that  'they  reached  Seth-Typhon  and  his  com- 
panions in  the  nome  of  Apollinopolis'. 

Horus  emerged  victorioiis  from  this  battle,  and  the  evil  Seth- 
Typhon  was  pierced  by  him  (tebu).  'Piercer  thereupon  became  his 
name,  and  'place  of  the  piercing'  the  name  of  his  district  and  town. 
This  name  is  clearly  preserved  in  the  modern  name  Edfu.  An- 
other name,  that  occurs  most  frequently  next  to  this  one  and  has 
also  reference  to  the  chief  deity  of  the  temple  at  Edfu,  is  Hut  or 
Behut.  Thus  the  winged  sun-disc,  which  was  placed  over  the  en- 
trance to  every  Egyptian  temple,  was  named 

Behut     nuter  a  neb  pe.t    ab  su.ti       per      em   khu.t 
'Hut,  the  great  god,  the  lord  of  heaven ,  who,  clad  in  bright  plum- 
age, comes  forth  from  the  sun-mountain'. 

Another  name  for  the  winged  sun-disc  is  Api,  which  means 
'fljing'  and  'wings'. 

At  the  head  of  the  gods  worshipped  at  Edfu  stood,  as  is  appa- 
rent from  what  has  already  been  said,  'Horus,  who  spreads  his 
wings,  the  great  god,  the  lord  of  heaven,  who,  clad  in  bright  plum- 
age, comes  forth  out  of  the  sun-mountain'.  Next  to  him  rank  the 
Hathor  of  Denderah,  who  undertook  a  special  festal  journey  to  Edfu, 
Aid,  son  of  Hathor,  Osiris^  Ists.,  Nep?dhys,  Shu,  and  Tefnut. 

History  of  the  Temple.  The  representations  and  inscriptions 
that  cover  the  walls  of  the  great  temple  of  Horus  at  Edfu  place  it 
beyond  doubt  that  the  building  in  its  present  form  dates  from  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies.  Yet  like  the  sanctuary  of  Hathor  at  Den- 
derah, it  is  not  an  architectonic  creation  of  that  period,  but  merely 
a  splendid  restoration  of  an  earlier  temple  carried  out  imder  the 
Lagidae.  Tlie  Temple  proper,  i.e.  the  sacred  apartments  exclu- 
sive of  the  later  hypostyle  with  its  18  columns  (^Pl.  E)  and  of  the 
fore-court  with  its  3'2  columns  (PI.  F),  as  well  as  of  the  still  later 
pylons  and  girdle-wall,  was  begun  by  Plolemij  III.  Euergetes  J.  in 
the  10th  year  of  his  reign.  It  was  finished  9o  years  later,  in  the 
28th  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  IX.  Euergetes  II.,  and  the  l8th 
Mesori  in  that  year  was  fixed  by  the  priests  for  its  consecration, 
as  an  important  festival  took  place  upon  that  day.  The  image  of 
Horus  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  into  the  temple ,  and  the 
author  of  the  builders"  inscriptions  at  Edfu,  in  describing  this  so- 
lemn entry,  introduces  the  god  as  astonished  by  the  magnificence 
that  greeted  him,  and  moved  by  joy,  as  addressing  his  surround- 
ings. In  his  speech  the  god  expressly  states  that  'the  halls  were 
renewed  in  their  building',  and  that  'commands  went  forth  from 
their  majesties  to  rebuild  his  house,  an  edifice  of  ancient  times,  and 
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Lis  sanctuary,  whicli  had  been  raised  by  their  ancestors,  and  to 
make  it  more  magnificent  than  before'. 

An  inscription  (on  the  outside  of  the  E.  girdle-walll  states  that 
this  beautiful  monument  (the  present  temple)  lay  behind  (i.e.  pro- 
bably to  the  S.  of)  the  building  of  his  father;  another  (on  the  in- 
side of  the  same  wall)  records  that  the  foundation-stone  was  laid 
in  the  time  of  Ptah  in  the  holy  place  of  Tes  Hor  for  the  God  Ra ; 
and  a  third  (on  the  inside  of  the  N.  girdle-wall)  informs  us  (on  the 
left)  that  the  building  was  carried  out  'as  it  was  in  the  plan  of  the 
great  writing  that  fell  from  heaven  to  the  N.  of  Memphis',  and  (on 
the  right)  that  'this  great  wall  was  biiilt  according  to  the  book  of 
the  arrangement  of  temples,  written  by  the  Kherheh  Imhotep,  son  of 
the  god  Ptah'. 

An  inscription  in  one  of  the  crypts  at  Denderah  (Mariette  III.  7S)  men- 
tions a  festal  journey  of  Hathor  from  Denderah  (p.  80j  to  the  temple  of 
Horns  at  Edfu.  This  festival,  which  was  established  hy  Tutmes  III. 
(1600  B.C.)  took  place  at  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Epiphi. 

The  Naos,  still  to  be  found  in  the  holy  of  holies  (p.  252),  bears 
the  name-rings  of  Nectanebus  I.  (378-360  B.C.)  and  probably 
dates  from  the  original  temple.  The  document,  inscribed  on  the 
outside  of  the  E.  wall  of  the  temple,  relating  to  the  gifts  of  lands, 
mentions  King  Darius  as  well  as  Nectanebus  I.  and  Nectanebus  II. 
as  benefactors  of  the  temple. 

Two  accounts  of  the  building  of  the  present  temple  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  shorter  of  these  occurs  on  the  outside  of  the  W. 
wall  of  the  temple  proper,  in  the  second  line  of  the  lower  marginal 
inscription,  dating  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  IX.  Euergetes  II.  j 
the  other,  at  greater  detail,  in  the  one-line  lower  Marginal  In- 
scription, on  the  outside  of  the  W.  girdle-wall.  In  the  second  in- 
scription we  read  as  follows : 

•On  this  beautiful  day  of  the  opening  of  the  building  in  the  10th  year 
(supplied  from  the  shorter  inscription),  on  the  7th  Epiphi  {i.e.  Aug.  23, 
'237  B.C.),  in  the  time  of  King  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  I.  It  was  a  festival 
of  the  Sixth,  when  the  interior  of  the  ground  was  opened,  the  first  of  all 
the  festivals  of  the  Sixth  of  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation. 

The  king  himself,  along  with  the  goddess  Safekh,  was  engaged  in  ful- 
filling the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  adytum,  the  starting- 
point  for  determining  its  hall.';.  Its  side-chambers  (were  erected)  in  their 
places,  carefully  arranged  by  the  wise  (zasu).  The  sacred  architects  built 
with  the  lord  of  the  papyrus-writing.  The  great  hall  of  the  temple  was 
finished,  the  sanctuary  (mesen)  of  the  golden  hawk  was  prepared,  by  the 
10th  year,  on  the  7th  Epiphi,  in  the  reign  of  King  Piolemii  IV.  Philo- 
imUir^  (a  date  corresponding  to  Aug.  17,  212  B.C.).  Thus  25  years  (237  B.C. 
to  212  B.C.)  were  spent  in  erecting  the  walls  of  the  temple. 

The  decoration  of  the  walls  with  hieroglyphics  and  reliefs  and  the 
completion  of  the  great  gateway  and  of  the  two  doors  to  one  of  the  halls 
are  noted  as  follows : 

'The  inscribing  of  its  walls  with  well-executed  sculpture  of  the 
names,  the  great  ones,  of  His  Majesty,  and  with  the  figures  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  the  dignified  ones  of  the  shining  city  (one  of  the  many  names 
of  Edfu),  and  the  finishing  of  its  great  door,  and  of  the  two  wings  of  the 
door  of  its  hall  (lasted)  till  the  16th  year  of  His  Majesty.  (The  first  year 
of  .Ptolemy  IV.  was  the  lOSrdJ  of  the  Lagidse  =  222  B.C. ,  so  that  his 
16th  year  corresponds  to  207  B.C.)    Then  a   revolution   broke    out,  and  it 
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came  to  pass  that  the  instigator  of  the  rebels  in  the  outlying  lands  had 
his  secret  retreat  from  the  city  of  the  throne  of  the  gods  to  the  place 
.  .  in  the  b.  (One  of  the  chambers  of  the  temple,  viz.  m.  V,  was 
called  'city  of  the  throne  of  the  gods',  but  the  phrase  is  here  used  to 
describe  the  town  of  EdfaJ  That  ended  tnefr).in  the  year  79  in  the  reign 
of  the  late  King  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes,  after  the  king  had  suppressed  the 
revolution  in   the  land;    behold,   his  name  is_oflicially  placed   in  it    (the 

"^'^  The  in-^cription  continues :  'In  the  5th  year,  1/30  of  the  Shaftbet  (i.<?. 
on  the  1st  of  the  month  i'ybi)  of  his  beloved  son,  the  late  King  Pto- 
lemy VII.  Phllometor,  were  erected  the  great  wooden  door  in  the  iiall  of 
the  Stron"  Victor  (one  oi  the  names  of  the  temple  of  Kdfu),  and  the  two 
wings  of  the  door  of  the  Hai  hall  (the  name  of  Hall  D,  with  the  12  co- 
lumn-) Similarly  what  had  been  made  in  work  in  the  interior  of  the 
Chamber  of  Victory  (i.e.  Room  I,  behind  the  adytum)  in  the  30th  year 
of  this  king  was  restored.  The  finishing  of  the  hieroglyphics ,  carved 
with  the  graving  tool ,  the  decoration  of  the  walls  with  a  covering  ot 
gold  the  application  of  the  colours,  the  fmi-hiug  of  the  top-ornc.ment 
Sf  its  wooden  doors,  the  making  of  the  door-stands  of  good  brass,  with 
the  metal  hinges  and  lock- ,  the  fixing  of  gold  plates  on  the  wings  of  Us 
door-  the  finishing  of  the  interior  of  the  temple-proper  with  perfect  work 
by  the  best  arti-ts  of  the  time  —  these  operation-  lasted  until  the  23th 
year,  on  the  iHh  day  ot  the  month  Me-ori,  under  the  late  King  I  tole- 
my  LX  Euergctes  II.  and  hi-  consort,  the  regent  Cleopatra  lU.  This  makes 
a  period  of  93  vears  from  the  ceremony  of  the  first  hammer  stroke  to  the 
fe-tal  entry,  the  festival  of  the  consecration  of  the  ancestral  abode  by 
His  Majestv  to  his  divine  lord,  Horus  of  Edfu,  god  Ahi,  the  lord  of 
heaven,  which  is  the  great  festival  of  iekhu,  and  has  been  equalled  by 
nothing  since  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  present  day'. 

The  date*  given  above  as  to  the  progress  of  the  work  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  1st  Tybi,  5th  year  of  Ptol.   VII.  Philom.       -  3rd  Feb.  176  B.C. 

2.  ihe  3Uth  year  .,f  the  same  king  =  lp2-loi  ^.C 

3    18th  Mesori,  2feth  year  of  Ptol.  IX.  Euerg.  =  lUth  oept.  Ii2  B.C. 

Finally  from  the  foundation.- festival  on  23rd  Aug.  2di  B.C.  to  the 
festal  entry  on  lUth  Sept.  142  B.C.  is  a  period  of  'J5  years. 

The  inscription  next  devotes  some  space  to  the  description  of  the 
festival  of  the  solemn  entrv  of  the  god,  and  then  goes  on  :  In  this  beau- 
tiful 3Uth  year,  month  Payni,  9th  day,  festival  of  the  union  of  the  moon- 
eod  Osiris  with  the  sun-god  Ha,  again  the  festival  of  a  6th  ol  Payni,  the 
foundation  was  laid  of  the  Khenl  Mall  (PI.  E,  the  IS-columned  hypostyle), 
which  has  two  side-chapels  within  it  (referring  probably  to  the  small 
chambers  to  the  right  and  left  ot  the  portal,  in  the  front  wall),  and  the 
roof  of  the  sun-god  who  commands  in  heaven  was  completed  in  the 
46th  vear,  month  Jlesori,  18th  day  ('.e.  Sept.  5,  122  B.C.),  which  is  16  years, 
2  months  10  davs  from  the  foundation  of  the  hall  ot  the  sun-mountain 
(another 'name  for  Hall  bl,  which  was  laid  on  the  !>th  Payni  in  the 
30th  year  of  Ptolemy  IX.  (i.e.  July  2,  140  B.C.).  Ihus  from  the  founding 
of  the  hall  to  the  completion  oi  the  roof  there  elapsed,  as  the  inscription 
correctly  states,  a  space  ol  17  years,  2  months,  10  days,  reckoning  to  the 
dedicatory  festival  of  the  noble  Khent  hall,  which  took  place  on  the  day 
of  the   Iekhu  festival.  .  j   ■   •,- 

Fifteen  definite  dates  are  given  in  this  important  inscription  detailing 
the  ki-torv  of  the  temple  of  Edfu,  beginning  with  the  foundation-cere- 
mony on 'the  7th  Epiphi  in  the  10th  year  of  Ptolemy  HI.  (2.3rd  Aug 
237  BC),  and  ending  with  the  year  of  Ptolemy  X.  foter  II.  s  second 
assumption  of  the  government,  viz.  the  2.i6th  year  of  the  Lagidffi  =  b9-8& 
B  0  To  these  we  may  add  a  sixteenth,  dating  the  final  c  mpletion  ol 
the  huge  building.  From  an  inscription  given  thrice  inside  the  portal  of 
the  pvlons  and  the  colonnade  of  the  fore-court,  we  learn  that  the  two 
brass-mounted  wings  of  the  door  of  the  great  pylons  were  erected  on  the 
1st  Khoiak  in  the  25th  year  of  Ptolemy  XIII.  >eos  Dionysus  and  of  hi> 
sister  and  wile  Cleopatra  Trypliana,  i.e.  on  December  0th,  57  B.C.    inus 
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the  complete  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Kdfu  was  accomplished  within 
the  period  of  180  years,  3  months,  and  14  days. 

As  a  kind  of  pendant  or  companion-piece  to  this  long  historical- 
Inscription  of  the  W.  girdle-wall,  there  appears  another  no  less  in- 
teresting Inscription  at  the  foot  of  the  E.  Girdle  Wall  (PI.  k).  This 
second  inscription,  which  has  a  total  length  of  240  ancient  Egyptian 
ells,  contains  a  summary  account  of  the  whole  temple,  followed  by 
a  detailed  description  of  each  of  its  rooms.  Like  all  dedicatory  in- 
scriptions of  the  kind,  it  begins  with  the  name  of  the  monarch 
under  whom  the  monument  it  refers  to  (in  the  present  case,  the 
girdle-wall)  was  completed. 

The  inscription  begins  as  follows :  'The  golden  Horus,  who  shows 
himself  in  heaven  as  the  wing- spreading  god  of  Edfu,  clad  in  bright 
plumage,  he  has  taken  possession  of  his  abode  .  .  .  prepared  by  .  .  .  Pto- 
lemy XI.  Alexander  I." 

'This  beautiful  large  wall,  behind  his  temple  at  the  side  of  his  father's 
building,  its  length  240  ells,  its  breadth  90  ells,  its  height  to  the  summit 
20,  the  thickness  of  its  foundation  5  ells.  This  monument,  which  was 
erected  by  His  Majesty  and  his  father,  is  formed  like  the  sun-mountain 
of  heaven.''  These  dimensions  correspond  with  measurements  made  by 
the  writer.  The  length  of  the  girdle-wall  to  the  pylons  was  found  to  be 
414V2  ft.,  which  reckoning  the  ancient  Egvptian  ell  at  1^/4  ft.,  is  equal  to 
240.58  ells ;  breadth  133V4  ft.  =  89.72  ells  ;  height  331/2  ft.  =  19.s  ells ;  thick- 
ness 6V2  ft.,  i.e.  not  quite  4  (instead  of  5)  ells. 

We  may  now  bestow  a  glance  on  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
temple  as  a  whole.  The  main  axis  lies  W.  and  S.,  as  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  referring  to  this  point 

I   ^   \^  <=^^^  II  «^'^^'  'from  Orion  (the  S.star)  to  the  Great 

Bear  (the  N.  constellation)'.  The  early  Egyptian  architects  seem  to 
have  been  guided  by  these  two  constellations  in  determining  the 
orientation  of  any  new  temple,  as  appears  to  be  indicated  with  some 
certainty  by  inscriptions  at  Edfu.  The  laying  of  the  foundation- 
stone  of  an  early  Egyptian  temple  was  a  ceremony  of  peculiar  solem- 
nity, in  which  the  king  himself,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  ac- 
count of  Denderah  (p.  86),  took  part;  and  even  in  the  case  of 
temples  built  at  a  time  when  the  rulers  of  Egypt  had  ceased  to 
share  personally  in  these  ceremonies  (as  e.g.  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors who  did  not  live  in  Egypt  at  all),  the  inscriptions  still  some- 
times speak  in  the  old-fashioned  style  as  though  the  monarch  had 
duly  performed  his  part.  An  inscription  along  the  foot  of  the  wall 
in  Hall  D  states  that  'His  Majesty  in  his  proper  person,  with  his 
hand  on  the  wooden  peg  and  holding  the  line  in  his  grasp,  along 
with  the  goddess  Safekh,  is  to  be  found  beside  his  measuring-in- 
strument to  determine  the  four  corners  of  the  temple  at  Edfu'.  This 
N.  and  S.  axis  divides  the  entire  building  into  a  right  and  a  left 
(or  W.  and  E.)  half,  reckoned  from  Room  I  (p.  252),  which  occupies 
the  exact  centre  of  the  rear-wall  of  the  temple,  and  is  named  in 
the  inscriptions  'divider  of  the  middle'.  All  the  walls  and  rooms 
to  the  right  of  this  line  (as  we  look  S.)  are  described  in  the  inscrip- 
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tioTis  as  lying  on  tlio  right  or  \V.  side,  aiul  all  to  the  loft  as  lying 
on  the  l(Mt  or  E.  side. 

The  Pylon-Portal  (PI.  G)  forms  a  worthy  introduction  to  the 
temple,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  tower  with  sloping  walls,  abont 

100  ft.  high.    This  is  usually  named      "j?   ^\  j     \    Mahet, 

i.e.  'portal-building',  'entrance-hall',  in  the  inscriptions,  a  desig- 
nation which  is  not  unfrequently  employed  to  include  the  entire 
gatehouse  and  the  two  towers,  though  the  most  usual  term  for  the 

entire  entrance- structure  ^was      1  /    y=Y    \     Bekhen,    i.e. 

'tower",  'watch-tower'. 

This  passage  was  formerly  closed  with  a  massive  door  with  two 
wings.  The  entire  lofty  gatehouse  is  covered  from  top  to  bottom 
and  on  all  sides  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions,  amongst  which, 
especially  on  the  right  and  left,  the  colossal  Figure  of  the  King  (Neos 
Dionysus)  is  conspicuous,  smiting  his  foes,  whom  he  holds  by  the 
hair,  in  presence  of  Horus  and  Hathor.  In  two  rows,  above,  the 
king  appears  praying  and  offering  sacrifices  before  the  gods  of  Edfu. 
—  Below,  on  the  left  (W.)  pylon,  the  king  and  queen  conduct  a 
procession  of  representatives  of  the  districts  that  yield  gold,  silver, 
other  metals,  precious  stones,  cosmetics,  etc.,  and  furnish  them  to 
the  temple.  On  the  front  of  the  pylon  towers  are  four  wide  incisions, 
two  on  each  side  of  the  central  portal.  These  were  intended  to 
support  the  huge  copper-mounted  wooden  poles  with  gilded  tips, 
which  are  illustrated  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  168.  One  of  the  lower  marginal 
inscriptions  states  that  these  poles  were  intended  at  Edfu  to  avert 
the  storms  of  heaven,  and  that  they  were  adorned  with  gay  flags  at 
the  top. 

The  pitch-dark  lower  Pylon  Chambers  on  each  side  are  entered 
from  the  court  by  doors  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  portal,  and  from 
each  of  them  an  easy  Staircase  of  242  steps  in  14  flights  ascends  to 
the  rintforms  of  the  towers.  One  of  the  towers  should  certainly  be 
ascended,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  steps.  The  view  from  the  top 
is  unusually  attractive,  commanding  not  only  the  most  imposing 
survey  of  the  temple-buildings,  biit  also  ranging  over  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  plain  through  which  the  Nile  ^flows,  with  its 
verdant  crops  and  its  villages  fringed  with  palms  and  mimosas, 
framed  by  the  desert-mountains  in  the  distance,  presents  a  scene 
of  surprising  beauty,  especially  when  seen  under  the  evening  liglit 
that  renders  the  Egyptian  landscape  so  wonderfully  distinct. 

The  Fore -Court  (PI.  F),  which  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 
pylons,  at  the  bark  by  the  hypostyle  hall  (PI.  E),  and  on  the  right 
and  left  by  the  great  girdle-wall,  is  a  spacious  court,  paved  with 
broad  flags,  and  surrounded  on  its  E.,  W.,  and  S.  sides  with  a  cov- 
ered colonnade  of  32  coluu)7is.    The  inscriptions  call  it  variously 
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^Vsekht  uten  or  court  of  the  offerings,  usekht  khii  en Sa-Hor  or  rourt 
of  the  appearance  of  the  protecting  Horus,  usekht  en  bekhen  or  court 
of  the  pylons,  and  usekht  en  tesnefru  Ra-Khuti  or  court  of  the  sacred 
boat  of  the  god  of  the  sun-mountain.  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  11.  is  named 
in  the  marginal  inscriptions  as  the  builder  and  finisher  of  this 
court,  in  harmony  with  the  great  inscription  on  the  W.  girdle-wall. 

The  lower  marginal  inscription  on  Wall  a  of  the  court  says  of  this 
king:  'He  has  built  the  Court  of  the  Appearance  of  the  protecting  Horus 
(usekht  kha  en  Sa-Horj,  the  lord  of  the  gods,  as  a  copy  of  the  building 
of  the  sun-mountain  -nith  the  god  of  the  sun-mountain,  completed  in  his 
building  in  excellent  work  in  good  sandstone;  otlerings  are  made  to  his 
divine  image  in  it\  An  inscription  on  the  opposite  wall  (fl.  b)  says  of 
the  same  king,  that  he  built  the  Court  of  UOerings  (usekht  utent)  'iu  order 
to  sacrifice  to  the  sun-god  thrice  a  day\ 

Detailed  information  is  given  in  the  inscriptions  as  to  the  size 
of  this  fore-court,  the  height  and  thickness  of  its  walls,  the  number 
and  shape  of  the  columns,  and  the  side-doors  and  main-portal.  The 
length  is  repeatedly  given  as  90  Egyptian  ells,  the  breadth  as  80, 
the  height  of  the  walls  as  20,  and  their  thickness  as  5 ;  measure- 
ments, which  taking  the  ell  as  1^/4  ft.  correspond  tolerably  closely 
with  measurements  made  on  the  spot  (length  155  ft.,  breadth 
138  ft.,  height  of  wall  a4V2  ft-,  thickness  81/2  ft.).  The  number  of 
the  'columns,  the  great  ones,  erected  in  it'  is  correctly  given  as  32; 
their  beauty  and  strength  is  extolled;  and  the  capitals  and  shafts 
minutely  described.  The  doors  are  also  described  in  order,  details 
being  sometimes  given  as  to  whether  they  had  one  or  two  wings,  of 
what  wood  they  were  made,  and  whether  they  opened  inwards  or 
outwards.  Besides  the  four  side-doors  of  the  court  and  the  main 
portal  between  the  pylons,  the  two  doors  leading  from  the  court  to 
the  gate-towers  are  also  described,  as  well  as  the  door  (PI.  d)  in 
the  N.  half  of  the  H  girdle-wall  and  another  smaller  door,  nearer 
the  N.  end  of  the  same  wall,  leading  to  the  Temple-Well. 

The  Back  of  this  court,  forms,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
the  front  of  the  Temple  Proper,  which  differs  but  slightly  from  the 
temple  of  Denderah.   Here,  as  at  Denderah,  the  first  chamber  is  a  — 

Hypostyle  Hall  (PI.  E),  open  in  front.  The  roof  is  borne  by 
18  columns,  while  at  Denderah  there  are  24;  and  the  two  small 
chapels  in  front  have  nothing  corresponding  to  them  at  Denderah. 
The  chapel  to  the  left  as  we  enter  is  called  '-^-'  Patua,  i.e.  'in- 
cense-cliamber',  and  was  used  by  the  monarch,  in  his  capacity  as 
high-priest,  when  performing  the  ceremonies  of  purifying  himself 
on  his  entrance  into  the  temple,  with  holy  water  and  incense.  The 
small  room  on  the  right  was  called  cr~I3  c=^!£=i ,  Pa-hotep  (?),  ie. 
'room  of  the  written  rolls'  and  appears  from  the  inscriptions  to 
have  been  used  to  contain  all  the  WTitten  documents  referring  to 
the  temple-service  :  'many  boxes  with  papyrus-rolls  (hotepu)  and 
great  leather-rolls  (aru-uru-en-mesek)'.  A  very  interesting  Cata- 
loyue  on  the  walls  of  this  room  gives  the  names  of  the  books  pre- 
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served  here.  —  A  Side-door  (PI.  c.)  in  the  E.  -wall  of  the  hypostyle 
admits  to  the  open  passage  between  the  temple  and  the  girdle-wall. 
The  Ceiling  of  this  hall,  -which,  like  that  at  Denderah,  is  named 
Khent,  'the  front  room'  or  Khent  ur,  'the  great  antechamber',  is 
completely  covered  with  astronomical  representations. 

To  the  left  are  the  tirst  six  Hours  of  yight,  to  the  right  the  second 
six  (ChampoUioii,  ilon.  U.  pp.  123  seq.).  Above  the  duor  to  the  following 
Hall  D  is  a  curious  representation.  The  Swi  Disc  appears  with  the  hgure 
of  a  crowned  beetle  ascending  from  the  hori/.on  into  a  boat  g"ided  hy 
Ilor  mai  and  Hur  khent  khrud.  Xext  the  sun,  on  the  left,  is  £koth,  on  the 
right  iSeitK  and  also  Apheni  (AnubisJ,  Mat^  and  Uaihur.  lu  an  attitude 
ot  worship,  at  the  sides,  are  Four  Reuses;  to  the  right  the  eye  and  ear 
tie  sight  and  hearing),  to  the  left  taste  (symbolized  by  a  tongue)  and 
reason  At  the  top  of  this  wall  is  a  long  astronomical  frieze,  l-irst 
appear' figures  of  the  3(3  ^liecani\  at  the  end  of  which  are  the  chief  con- 
stellations of  the  S.  t^Orion  and  the  Sothis  Cow  or  S.nus)  and  of  the  >.. 
(the  buTs  leg  fettered  by  Ape),  then  come  the  Planets  the  Slair  m,h  the 
Fourteen  i^teps  of  the  waxing  moon,  the  gods  corresponding  to  thoise  lunar 
days,  representatives  of  the  C^O  Days  of  tne  Month  the  Gods  o.r  the  12 
Months,  and  linally  tliree  Female  Figures  with  raised  hands t- 

On  the  A  »'all  of  this  hall,  on  either  side  of  the  door  to  Hall  U, 
are  scenes  from  the  Founding  of  the  Temple  by  the  king  similar  to  those 
at  Denderah.     They  are  continued  along  the  W.  wall  of  the  hall. 

Next,  as  at  Uen.lerah,  follow  three  Prosekos  Halls,  with  their 
side-chambers,  and  here  also  the  first  of  these,  the  Hai  or  Festal 
Hall  (PI.  D)  is  much  the  largest.  This  hall  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  that  has  columns,  of  which  there  are  12  arranged  in  three 
rows,  while  the  corresponding  hall  at  Denderah  had  only  6  columns. 
The  side-chambers,  however,  are  more  numerous  atDenderah,  where 
there  were  six,  three  on  each  side,  while  here  there  are  but  four, 
viz  the  Laboratory  (PI.  xvii)  and  a  I'assage  Room  (PL  xviii)  in 
front  of  it,  on  the  W.  side,  and  on  the  E.  side  another  tassage  Room 
(PI.  xix),  in  the  S.  wall  of  which  is  a  door  leading  to  a  Corner 
Room  (PI.  xxi).  The  next  of  the  prosekos  halls  is  the  Hall  of  the 
Altar  (PI.  C),  with  two  side-chambers  (PL  xiv  on  the  W.  and 
PL  XVI  on  the  E.J,  whence  we  reach  the  two  great  staircases  lead- 
ing to  the  roof  of  the  temple.  Both  the  structure  of  the  staircases 
and  their  plastic  adornment  closely  resemble  those  at  Denderah. 
From  the  third  and  last  Prosekos  hall,  the  'Hall  of  the  Centre  or 
of  the  'Repoae  of  the  Uods  (Pi.  BJ,  we  enter  on  the  right  the  two 
connected  -Rooms  for  the  Offering  of  what  is  necessary  (PL  xii  &  xiii), 
and  on  the  left  the  'Room  of  Khem  (PL  xij.  We  now  reach  the 
Sekos  Booms.  The  Sanrtunry  (PL  A)  in  the  centre  is,  like  the 
sanctuary  at  Denderah,  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  the  front  by  a 
Corridor  (PL  e),  from  which  U)  Side-Chambers  open  (PL  i-vi  on  the 
left  or  W.,  vii-x  on  the  right  or  E.  side).  Un  the  inside  wall  of 
the  corridor,  i.e.  on  the  outside  of  the  sanctuary,  are  represented 
the  gods  of  the  districts  or  nomes.  —  All  these  rooms,  their  size 
and  use,  their  plastic  decorations,  the  painting  ,  gilding  ,  etc.  are 
fully  described  in  the  inscriptions  and  in  the  reliefs. 

t  See  Brugsch,  MonumenU  de  TKgypte,  plates  vii-x. 
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Two  important  and  specially  instructive  Inscriptions  describe  the 
various  rooms  in  order  in  the  course  of  a  summary  review.  Une  of  these 
forms  the  lower  marginal  inscription  on  the  outside  of  the  E.  girdle-wall  ;t 
the  other  is  on  the  outside  of  the  W.  wall  of  the  temple  proper.  t+ 

The  inscriptions  at  Edfu  begin  their  account  of  the  diflerent  rooms 
with  Room  I.,  at  the  centre  of  the  rear-wall  of  the  temple,  which  they 
name  'Divider  of  the  Jliddle'  (comp.  p.  248).  Thence  they  proceed  to  the 
rooms  lying  to  the  right  and  left,  and  then  to  the  Adytum  (PI.  A)  and 
the  Prosekos  rooms  in  front  of  it.  Those  who  desire  to  follow  the 
description  in  order  begin  at  Room  I.  Of  this  e.g.  it  is  said :  'The  apart- 
ment Mesen  (No.  i)  is  in  its  (the  temple's)  centre  as  the  chief  apartment, 
with  the  great  throne  of  the  dispenser  of  rays ;  the  goddess  Ma  is  with 
him,  as  Hathor  the  great,  in  his  shrine,  the  very  secret  place,  in  it  (i.e. 
the  room),  whose  breadth  is  S'/s  ells  and  its  "depth  ir'^/s.  Its  wall  is 
painted  with  the  cycle  of  the  gods  of  the  true  Mesen-chamber,  their 
forms  according  to  their  prototypes'.  The  word  Mesen  means  here  pro- 
bably dwelling  of  the  helpers  of  Horus.  In  the  second  inscription  this 
room  is  also  named  Ha  ken.,  'chamber  of  the  victor',  and  it  is  stated  that 
'the  figure  of  the  protecting  Horus,  in  his  noble  shape  as  a  perching 
hawk,  an  ell  high,  with  the  scourge  (is  there  to  be  seen).  The  goddess 
Sla  is  before  him ;  she  does  not  separate  herself  from  him,  who  is  ever 
united  with  her.  As  Hathor,  the  great,  she  is  with  him  in  the  shrine 
within  the  mysterious  cella  of  dark  granite'.  Room  II.  is  named  'the 
right  chamber'  and  the  "west  chamber'  or  'dedicated  to  the  god  of  the 
west'  (Osiris);  Room  III,  'the  chamber  of  the  great'  (Osiris);  Room  IV, 
'the  inner-room  of  the  tomb-chamber'.  These  three  are  the  Osiris  Rooms. 
Room  V  is  called  the  'room  of  the  throne  of  the  gods' ;  Room  VI,  the 
'cloth-chamber';  then  on  the  E.  side.  Room  VII,  -the  Sebek-chamber'  of 
the  moon-god  Khunsu;  Koom  Vin,  the  sanctuary  of  Hathor ;  and  Room  IX, 
the  'throne-room  of  Ra'.  Of  Room  X  we  read ;  'the  Room  of  the  Spreader 
0/  Wings  (No.  x)  contains  on  its  E.  wall  the  divine  image  of  the  lion- 
headed  goddess  of  the  north,  and  of  the  cycle  of  gods,  that  watch 
over  Osiris.  There  is  the  god  Shu  as  the  representative  of  the  X.  wind, 
inflating  his  nostrils,  as  is  his  wont  in  the  kingdom  of  eternity  (i.e.  the 
under-world),  and  the  lion-headed  goddess  Tefnut,  as  the  representative 
of  devouring  fire,  in  the  act  of  burning  his  (Osiris' s)  enemies,  as  she  does 
it  in  the  place  that  is  the  goal  of  millions  (another  name  for  the  under- 
world). There  also  are  the  goddess  Ment,  daughter  of  the  sun,  with  her 
backward  glance,  and  the  great  Sekhet-Artemis,  the  mistress  of  the  god- 
desses of  vengeance'. 

The  Adytum  or  Holy  of  Holies  (PI.  A)  is  next  described:  'The  room 
of  the  great  throne  (i.e.  the  adytum)  in  the  centre,  round  which  the 
passage  runs,  is  in  ells  lO-'/s  +  '/s  by  iO'/s.  A  door  leading  into  the  pas- 
sage is  found  on  its  right  and  on  its  left  side,  in  order  to  reach  the 
closed  rooms  lying  round  it.  The  sacred  boat  of  Tesneferu  the  bright- 
coloured  and  his  sacred  shrine  are  placed  there;  his  great  cella,  of  dark 
granite,  it  is  a  wonder  to  behold  it'.  This  Cella  of  dark  granite,  erected 
by  King  Xectanebus,  stands  to  this  day  in  the  adytum  (p.  24(3). 

With  reference  to  the  Staircases  the  inscription  states  that  the  E.  stair 
was  ascended  on  Xew  Year's  Day,  in  order  to  unite  the  god  with  his 
soul,  and  that  the  W.  stair  was  ascended  to  oiler  sacrifice  in  the  morning. 
Of  the  D007-S  in  Hall  D  the  inscription  says:  'The  door  upon  its  W.  side 
is  for  the  bringing  of  refreshing  water,  and  that  on  its  E.  side  for  the 
bringing  of  meat-offerings'. 

We  now  betake  ourselves  to  the  passage  round  the  temple  proper 
(PI.  H).  Special  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  the  inscriptions 
and  reliefs  on  the  inside  of  the  W.  Girdle-wall  (PI.  f  f),  representing 

t  Published  by  Dumichen  and  Brussch  in  the  ^evptische  Zeitschrift 
for  1873  and  1875. 

ft  Published  by  Dumichen  in  his  Tempelinschriften,  plates  91-94,  and 
De  Rouge,  in  his  Edfou,   <4-77. 
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tho  contests  of  the  god  Ilorus  with  his  enemies  who  are  depicted 
as  crocodiles  and  hippopotami.  Perhaps  the  overthrow  of  the  foes 
of  King  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II.  is  symbolically  represented  in  these 
compositions.  The  cartouches  on  this  wall  probably  belong  to  this 
king;  one  of  them  contains  the  name  of  Pti/?m/.<,  while  the  other  is 
vacant.  The  name  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Alexander  I.  does  not  appear 
until  near  the  left  extremity  of  the  wall,  towards  the  end  of  the 
list  of  nomes. 

The  Kepresentations,  ranged  in  two  registers,  are  22  in  number.  The 
chief  are  the  fullowin!;:  1st  Scene  (below,  to  the  right).  The  kin?,  stand- 
ing on  shore,  attempts  to  transfix  a  hippopotamus,  that  bends  its  head 
aside.  Horns,  who  is  accompanied  by  his  mother  /«i«,  does  the  same :  in 
his  left  hand  he  holds  a  chain,  and  in  his  right  a. javelin;  beside  the 
helm  is  a  small  Horw. — 2nd  Scene.  The  king  appears  on  land,  before 
two  ships,  in  each  of  which  are  a  Horus  and  an  a.ssistant  with  a  boar's 
head.  Horus  holds  the  hippopotamus  with  a  chain  and  pierces  its  head 
with  a  javelin;  the  assistant  carries  a  javelin  in  his  right  hand  and  a 
knife  in  his  left.  — oth  Scene.  The  hippopotamus  lies  on  its  hack,  with 
a  chain  fastened  to  its  hind  feet.  —  7th  .Scene  (the  finest  of  all).  Uorut, 
in  a  ship  with  expanded  sail,  aims  a  blow  with  his  right  hand  at  the 
head  of  a  hippopotamus,  whose  hind  foot  is  caught  in  a  line  held  in  the 
god's  left  hand.  liii  kneeling  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  holds  the  head  of 
the  animal  by  a  cord.  The  king,  standing  on  the  bank  with  two  atten- 
dants armed  with  javelin  and  knife,  seeks  to  pierce  the  skull  of  the 
hippopotamus. 

On  the  inside  of  the  A'.  Girdle-wall  (Tl.  g  g)  are  several  long 
hymns  to  the  god  of  Edfu.  —  The  traveller  is  recommended  to  walk 
round  the  outside  of  the  girdle-wall,  which  is  also  completely 
covered  with  representations  and  inscriptions.  The  above-mentioned 
important  inscription  relating  to  the  history  of  the  temple  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  outside  of  the  W.  Wall  (PI.  i),  and  the  description  of 
the  various  rooms  outside  the  E.  Wall  (PI.  k).  The  eight  Records 
of  Donations  of  Fields  are  also  on  the  E.  wall.  These  inscriptions 
and  the  decoration  of  the  entire  external  face  of  the  girdle-wall 
date  from  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Alexander  I.  (106-87  B.C.). 

The  half-buried  Birth  House  (ifameisi),  lying  to  the  left  of  the  entrance 
to  the  great  temple  of  Horus,  is  less  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  was  built  by 
Ptolemy  IX.  Euer^etes  11. ,  while  the  interior  decorations  date  from 
Soter  II.  In  the  Interior  are  seven  representations  of  Hathor,  who  facili- 
tate the  birth  of  the  young  Horus  and  nourish  him. 

24.  From  Edfa  to  Gebel  Silsileh. 

Comp.  the  ilap.  p.  OS. 

26  31.  Mleamboat  in  4  hrs.  Only  the  four-weeks  tourist  steamer  spends 
the  night  at  Silsileh  and  affords  time  for  a  visit;  the  three-weeks  steamer 
and  the  mail-steamer  go  on  to  Kom  Ombo. 

On  the  E.  bank,  about  5  M.  above  Edfu,  is  the  village  of  Redesiyeh, 
after  which  a  Temple  of  Seti  /.,  lying  37  M.  to  the  E..  has  been 
named,  because  the  ancient  desert-route  from  Redesiyeh  to  the 
emerald-mines  of  Mt.  Zabarah  leads  via  the  temple. 

The  Arab  name  of  the  place  is  Wddi  'Ahbds.  The  temple  is  in  the 
district  of  the  'Abdbdeh  Beduint,  who  are  independent  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  Nile   valley   and  assume  a  hostile  attitude  both  towards  them  and  to 
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the  Egyptian  government.  They  also  have  a  language  of  their  own. 
Their  domain  extends  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  therefore  necessary  hefore 
beginning  this  desert-expedition  fl' '2  day;  camel  and  tent  necessary)  to 
secure  the  protection  of  the  shekh  of  the  'Ahahdeh.  —  The  route  leads  through 
a  sandstone  region,  with  many  small  seyal-acacias.  Passing  a  (4  hrs.) 
Well  and  then  the  Tomb  of  a  saint,  we  reach  the  (3  \i.xs.')  First  Station 
on  the  desert-route,  consisting  of  two  rectangular  spaces  45-50  ft.  long 
surrounded  by  walls.  The  Second  Station,  on  the  route  leading  to  the 
Red  Sea  (comp.  R.  6,  p.  78],  is  6  hrs.  farther  on.  TSfear  it  lies  the  temple, 
heautifullv  situated  at  the  foot  of  an  isolated  hill.  The  road  to  Ko.^er 
(p    771  diverges  to  the  N.,  at  a  valley  planted  with  acacias. 

The  Temple  was  discovered  in  1816  hy  Cailliaud,  on  his  first  journey 
to  the  mines  of  Mt.  Zabdrah,  where  he.  found  old  emerald-mines  instead 
of  the  sulphur  that  he  expected.  It  is  ahout  40  ft.  long,  and  the  front 
portion  is  occupied  by  a  Vestibule,  about  22  ft.  wide,  with  4  columns, 
of  which  the  first  pair  form  the  entrance.  The  representaticms  here 
are  familiar  to  us  from  other  Egyptian  temples.  King  Seti  I.  appears 
before  Ammon-Ra,  who  hands  to  him  the  sword  of  victory.  'He  smites 
the  princes  of  the  miserable  Kush'  (Ethiopia).  Behind  Ammon  are  10 
names  of  fettered  tribes.  Ammon  spealvs :  'Receive  the  sword,  Oh  King, 
lord  of  the  peoples,  to  smite  down  the  princes  of  Kush  and  to  cut  oft  their 
heads.  Fear  of  thee  penetrates  their  limbs  like  Sekhet  in  her  wrath.'  On 
the  other  wall  the  king  appears  before  Horhehet  (Hiit1,  once  more  smiting 
his  foes.  —  At  the  rear-wall  of  this  vestibule  and  in  two  niches  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  next  hall  are  Osiris  Statues.  The  next 
Hall,  about  I6V2  ft.  square,  is,  like  the  back-wall  of  the  preceding,  entirely 
hewn  out  of  the  rock.  It  contains  4  pillars.  At  the  back  are  three  niches 
each  with  a  triad  of  gods;  in  the  centre  is  Ramenma  (Seti  I.)  himself. 
The  interesting  Inscriptions  here  record,  among  other  things,  that  the  king 
came  hither  in  the  9th  year  of  his  reign  on  his  way  to  the  gold-mines, 
accompanied  bv  a  large  retinue  and  by  architects,  and  caused  wells  to  be 
sunk,  etc.  —  On  an  adjoining  rock  are  three  steles.  On  one  of  these  is 
the  goddess  Aasit  on  horseback,  with  a  shield  in  her  left  hand ;  the  second 
is  dedicated  to  the  official  entrusted  by  Seti  with  the  sinking  of  the  well ; 
and  on  the  third  is  the  kneeling  ligure  of  Ani,  king's  son  of  Ku.sh  and 
commander  of  the  Mazai  (police).  Higher  up  on  the  rock  are  figures 
of  gazelles,  Greek  graffiti,  and  the  prfenomen  of  Amenhotep  III.  preceded 
by  the  statement:  'made  by  prince  Mermes'. 

Farther  along  the  E.  hank  (12  M.  from  Edfii^  on  the  mountain- 
slopes  approaching  close  to  the  river  near  the  hill  es-Serdg,  are  the 
pictiiresqxie  remains  of  an  ancient 'Arab  fortress  with  a  mosque. 
This  is  sometimes  identifled  with  the  ancient  Thmuis,  which, 
however,  more  probably  lay  farther  to  the  S. 

Near  the  village  of  el-Hosh  beside  the  Gebel  Abu  Shegah,  on  the 
W.  bank,  a  great  number  of  inscriptions  and  drawings  of  very 
various  dates  have  been  found  scratched  on  the  rocks. 

The  oldest  King's  Name  met  with  is  that  of  an  Usertesen  (12th  Dyn.), 
but  most  of  the  devices  are  of  a  very  much  later  date.  Greek  names 
are  not  wanting,  and  most  of  the  inscriptions  appear  to  have  been  carved 
by  masons  who  worked  in  the  large  quarries,  which  are  still  to  be  found 
bej;ide  _the   village   of   el-H6sh.      The    signature   of  a    builder's   foreman, 

Amam,  and  numerous  stonemasons'  marksj  ,  J    Q  J  >  Bi  Xi 

seem  to  support  this  conclusion. 

We  here  find  girafies,  horses,  gazelles,  boats,  lighters,  etc.,  closely 
resembling  those  at  Wfldi  Mokatteb  (Vol.  I.,  P-  W3);  and  there  is  also 
the  picture  of  a  man  with  an  ox,  an  elephant,  an  ostrich,  and  a  capitally 
executed  dog.    Among  E,jyplian  Names  are  those  of  Amenhotep,  Asarhotep, 
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a  military  colonel     ^'^    1.^  I,  Kab  Ranseneb,  overseer  of  the  temple  of 


Koptos,  and  Kebtan,  overseer  of  granaries.  In  few  cases,  unfortunately, 
are  the  reians  mentioned  in  which  they  were  written.  The  Oreeks  generally 
wrote  merely  their  nnmcs,  some  of  them  sugfrestinf;  a  Christian  date,  e.g. 
TTAXOYMIO?  (Pachuraiosl,  FTETROS  (Petros).  We  also  find  a 
4>IL'i^/MON  (Philemoni,  EYEHO?  (Euenos),  and  other  names,  besids 
which  not  more  than  the  common  to  Jtpocx'JvTjjjia,  an  act  of  reverence  or 
worship,  stood.  The  inscriptions  are  found  for  miles,  scratched  on  the 
rocks  and  crags  of  the  low  hills  skirting  the  river;  they  are  most 
numerous  to  the  i^.  of  the  villasje.f 

A  little  to  the  ^'^.  are  several  Oreel-  Inscriptions,  first  discovered  hy 
A.  C.  Harris.  These  date  from  the  11th  year  of  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius  (149  A.D.),  and  record  that  a  master-engineer  (apyiixTjyavixo?")  quarried 
huge  blocks  of  11  ells  tl6  U.)  for  the  gate  (it'jXT))  of  Apollo  fat  EdfuV). 

On  the  W.  bank,  V4  hr.  above  el-Hosh  and  about  3  4  hr.  below 
Silsileh,  is  a  gorge  known  as  Shatt  er-Reg&,l,  'Shore  of  the  Men', 
or  e.<-  sab'a  regal,  'the  seven  men'.  On  the  left  side  of  a  cliff  here, 
a  few  paces  from  the  river-bank,  is  a  most  interesting  relief  falso 
discovered  by  Harris)  representing  the  Homage  of  an  inferior  king 


Entcf  before  Mentuhotep  III.  I  0  "^37  |  1    Ra   neb 

kher,  the  uniter  of  the  two  lands,  and  before  the  king's  mother 
Aah  (moon).    Behind  Entef  is  a  chamberlain  named  Kheti. 

This  Blentuhotep,  with  the  staff  of  empire  in  his  hand,  was  an  im- 
portant king  at  the  close  of  the  llth  Dyn.,  and  his  name  is  mentioned  iu 
all  the  extant  lists  of  kings.  A  stele  Cn'ow  at  Turin)  dating  from  the  46th 
vear  of  his  reign  attests  his  long  and  prosperous  rule.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  monarch  after  a  long  interval  (6th-llth  Dyn.)  to  unite  the 
whole  kingdom  under  a  single  sceptre,,  and  he  is  thus  a  worthy  predecessor 
of  the  Amenemhas  and  Usertesens  of  the  12th  Dynasty. 

On  the  right  site  of  the  cliff  is  the  name  of  Penati,  an  architect 
who  worked  under  Amenhotep  I.,  Tutmesl.,  andTutmesII.  Farther 
up  in  the  same  valley  occur  the  signatures  of  other  royal  officials, 
and  also  (according  to  Petrie)  the  joint  cartouches  of  Hatasu 
and  Tutmes  III.,  with  another  mention  of  Penati  below  them. — 


flfu), 


A  second  Scene  of  Homage  before  King  Kasankhha  f  0 

the  successor  ofr.anebkher  or  Mentuhotep,  is  reported  by  Petrie, 
who  also  discovered  other  kings'  names,  some  hitherto  unknown,  on 
these  rocks. 

2G  M.  Gebel  Silsileh  (Mountain  of  the  Chain).  Though  wo  laud 
on  the  W.  bank  on  which  the  most  interesting  monuments  lie,  we 
.'^liould  not  omit  to  visit  also  the  E.  bank,  where  there  are  larger 
quarries  than  on  the  Libyan  side. 

At  Oebel  mUHeh  begins  the  {sandstone  Zone  of  the  Nile  valley  ("Vol  I., 
d.  56).  The  rncky  hills  which  here  confine  the  bed  of  the  river  supplied 
the  material  for  most  of  the  gigantic  buildings  we  have  already  visited, 
for  where   monuments   c-vposed  to  the  air  were  to  be  erected  the  Egyptians 


+  Thev  are   published  in  l'"linilers  Pctrie's  'A  Season   in  Egypt'  tLt'"- 
don,  m%). 
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preferred  sandstone  to  limestone  and  even  to  the  harder  hut  more  easily 
disintegrating  granite.  For  suhstructures,  however,  and  for  walls 
surrounded  with  earth  -they  wisely  gave  the  preference  to  limestone. 
—  The  hills  on  the  two  hanks  of  the  river  approach  so  close  together 
at  Gehel  Silsileh  that  they  have  justly  heen  compared  to  the  pillars  of  a 
.gigantic  [gateway.  The  legend  of  the  chain  that  once  harred  the  passage 
of  the  river  here  is  prohably  pure  invention,  taking  its  rise  from  the 
Coptic  name  of  the  city  of  quarries,  which  in  the  hieroglyphics  isn  amed 
Pa  Ipiennu.  The  later  Egyptians  n.imed  the  town  "XoA  'XoA  '•«.  sae- 
pes,  daustrum,  harrier,  probably  in  reference  to  the  gorge  of  the  river. 
The  Romans,  who  maintained  a  garrison  here,  converted  the  T'el  fel  of 
the  Egyptians  into  Silsili ,  which  was  confounded  by  the  Arabs  with 
Silsileh,  the  Arabic  for  'chain'.  The  people,  seeking  meanings  for  every 
name  and  preferring  those  that  come  in  the  guise  of  a  legend,  thereupon 
invented  the  story  of  a  chain,  that  once  barred  the  gorge  at  Gebel  Silsileh. 
By  and  by  the  very  place  where  this  mythical  chain  had  been  fastened 
came  to  be  pointed  out. 

The  dhahabiyehs  generally  halt  in  the  very  midst  of  the  mon- 
uments. We  turn  first  to  the  N.,  ascend  a  well-beaten  track,  and 
then  gradually  descend  the  rocky  hill.  On  the  slope  beside  the  river 
are  some  tomb-like  Recesses ,  belonging  to  officials  of  the  18th 
Dyn.,  with  the  names  of  Tutmes  III.  and  his  sister  Hatasu  over  the 
entrance.  In  one  of  these,  the  surface  of  which  is  divided  into 
squares,  some  of  the  figures  are  sketched  but  left  unfinished. 
Farther  on  is  a  cave  with  a  painted  ceiling.  Beside  it  are  in- 
scriptions of  the  time  of  Ramses  III.,  builder  of  Medinet  Habu, 
who  is  represented  before  Ammon,  Mutli,  and  Klninsu.  There  is 
also  a  larger  memorial  tablet  of  the  21st  year  of  Sheshenk  I. 
(22nd  Dyn.).  Sheshenk  had  commanded  his  architect  Horemsat  to 
quarry  stones  at  Silsileh  for  the  gateway  erected  by  the  king  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  first  court  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  at  Karnak. 
Immediately  to  the  N.  is  a  Stele  bearing  various  conventional  phrases 

and  dating  from  Ramses  V.  (    I    ^     ),  whose  name  seldom  occurs 

\  AAAAAAy 

on  the  monuments.  Finally  we  reach  the  broad  facade  of  the 
shallow  ' — 

*Rock  Chapel  (Speos),  wliich  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
important  monuments  in  the  Nile  valley,  on  account  of  its  reliefs 
and  inscriptions.  This  chapel,  hewn  in  the  rock  close  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  dates  froni  the  18th  Dyn.  In  front  are  five  doorways, 
separated  from  each  other  by  pillars  at  varying  distance,  and  crowned 
with  the  astragal  and  concave  cornice.  Numerous  gods  are  named 
in  it.  Sebek,  who  forms  a  triad  with  Ammon-Ra  and  Muth,  takes 
the  first  place;  Ptah  of  Memphis  is  also  mentioned.  King  Horns  is 
here  spoken  of  as  the  beloved  of  the  Anka-t  (Onka),  'Mistress  of 
Asia',  and  this  Egyptian-Phffinician  goddess  is  represented  with  a 
head-dress,  elsewhere  only  found  on  the  heads  of  Asiatic  warriors. 
Ihe  Interior  consists  of  a  broad  hut  shallow  vaulted  chamber,  at  the 
hack  of  which  is  an  oblong  room.  All  the  walls  are  covered  with  carving 
and  inscriptions.  On  the  S.  wall  is  the  Urseus  goddess,  olferiug  the  breast 
to    the   infant  king  Horus,    while    above   her  head  hovers  the   vulture  of 
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Hebent.    On  the  back-wall,  to  our  left  as  we  enter,  King  Horus  is  depicfed 
returning  in  triumph  from  his  campaign  in  Kthiopia. 

This  "Belief,  of  great  artistic  value,  shows  the  Pharaoh  seated  on 
his  throne  which  is  borne  by  12  nobles  adorned  with  feathers.  The  throne 
has  lions'  feet  and  its  back  also  consists  of  lions.  The  king  wears  the 
war-helmet  and  carries  the  statf  of  empire  in  his  left  hand.  Behind 
and  before  him  are  court-officials,  warding  off  the  sun's  rays  with  the 
lontc-handled  fiabellum.  The  Kherheb  precedes  the  litter,  offering  incense, 
and"  a  train  ot  captured  Ethiopians  is  led  along  by  the  victor.  Vanquished 
blacks  are  lying  on  the  ground  and  others  are  being  rapidly  marched  off 
by  Egyptian  soldiers.  Above  the  captives  are  the  words:  'Leading  of  the 
captives  of  the  miserable  Kush  by  Horus,  king  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  etc.  His  majesty  came  out  of  the  land  of  Kush  (Ethiopia)  with 
the"  booty  which  his  sword  had  made,  as  his  father  Ammon  had  com- 
manded him'.  Before  the  priests,  who  stand  in  a  reverential  attitude,  is 
written:  'The  good  god  approaches,  he  celebrates  his  victory  over  the  great 
ones  of  all  lands.  When  he  grasps  the  bow  in  his  right  hand  he  is  like 
the  lord  of  Thebes  (i.e.  Month,  the  god  of  war),  as  king  of  the  strength 
of  heroes.  Above  the  prisoners  is  the  inscription:  'Hail  tu  thee,  king  of 
Egypt,  sun  of  the  barbarians!  Ihy  name  is  extolled  in  the  land  of  the 
Ethiopians.  Thy  battle-cry  resounds  over  their  seats.  Thy  heroic  strength, 
O  thou  perfect  prince,  converts  the  alien  lands  into  tombs.  Pharaoh,  long 
life  and  health,  <>  my  sun-god'  (Shu). 

Farther  to  the  right  and  also  on  the  back-wall  is  a  recess  with  King 
Siptah  Khuenra  before  Ammon,  with  Bai ,  an  oflicial  (overseer  of  the 
whole  land).  Next  is  a  Stele  of  Panehesi,  of  the  second  year  of  Meren- 
ptah  I.  and  his  consort  Astnefert;  then  a  stele  of  the  time  of  Ramses  I., 
and  upon  it  the  first  tablet  of  the  Festival  instituted  by  the  king's  son 
Khaemus  in  honour  of  his  father  Ramses  U.  The  first  tablet  dates  from 
the  80th  year,  the  second  from  the  aith,  the  third  from  the  37th,  and  the 
fourth  from  the  40th. 

Beside  the  pillar  is  the  small  Sanctuary  of  Ramses  II.  To  the  left  of 
the  entrance  is  King  Horus  (who  built  the  sanctuary),  before  Harmachis 
and  the  goddess  Jusas,  and  the  same  king  before  Ammon-Ra  and  Muth. 
At  the  back  of  the  very  dark  recess  is  a  god,  with  three  forms  on  each 
side.  Numerous  figures  of  gods.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the 
sanctuary  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Festival  Stele  mentioned  above.  Ad- 
joining is  the  stele  of  the  high-priest  Moi,  who  instituted  a  festival  in 
the  third  vear  of  Jlerenptah  I.  Farther  on  is  another  Festival  Stele,  with 
Ramses  II.  before  Harmachis  and  Muth,  Ptah,  and  Sebek.  The  date  is 
the  same  as  on  the  preceding,  but  the  marshal  of  the  festival  is  here  the 
Erpa  Ha  (prince)  and  mayor  Shai.  The  same  official  appears  also  in  the 
same  stele  of  the  A6th  year  of  Ramses  II.  as  marshal  of  the  6th  festival 
in  the  whole  land  (Khaemus  had  probably  died  in  the  interval). 

The  numerous  reliefs  above  and  below  the  five  doors  and  in  the  re- 
cesses outside  should  also  be  noticed.  (Jver  the  central  door:  King  Z^orMS,^ 
here  called  the  beloved  of  Ammon  and  Muth,  of  Khnum,  of  Abu,  and  of 
Ank,  mistress  of  Sati  (Asia).  Over  the  second  door  (from  the  left) : 
Ramses  I//,  with  the  commander  of  his  cavalry.  Between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  this  king  presents  Ma  to  Anhur.  Last  relief  on  the  right:  Ramses  II. 
brings  Ma  to  Ptah  in  his  shrine  and    to  Sehek.    Within  the  adjacent  fifth 

door  is  the  small  chapel    of  Pa  war   (  a5\    nV  ),   in   which  Ramses  11. 

appears  with  his  consort  Astnefert  and  a  princess  (Bainut  aant)  before 
Ptah  and  Xefertum.  There  is  also  a  small  figure  of  Khaemus.  On  the 
inside  of  the  front  wall  is  a  Hieratic  Inscription  of  the  6th  year  of  Ram- 
ses UI.,  containing  a  command  to  Sitemheb,  overseer  of  the  palace,  to 
build  in  the  house  of  eternity  in  the  W.  of  Thebes  (i.e.  the  tomb  of 
Ramses  III.  in  Biban  el-Jli;liik.  The  number  uf  workmen  under  him 
(2000),  ships  (40),  and  boats  (4)  arc  detailed.  Two  other  hieratic  Jnscrip- 
tions,  of  a  similar  purport,  are  to  be  found  on  the  central  doorway,  to  the 
right  and  left. 

Baedekek's  Vppcr  Egypt.  17 
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The  *MoNUMENTS  TO  THE  SouTH  are  as  interesting  as  those  just 
described,  from  which  they  are  reached  in  about  1/4  hr.  The  route 
leads  to  the  S.,  sometimes  skirting  the  river-bank,  sometimes  lead- 
ing through  the  ancient  quarries.  We  first  reach  Two  Cliambers^ 
with  the  openings  facing  the  river,  and  recesses  at  the  back.  At 
the  first  are  two,  and  at  the  second  are  three  unnamed  sitting  sta- 
tues, hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  chambers  belonged  to  officials  of 
Tutmes  III.,  whose  name  occurs  over  the  entrance  along  with  those 
of  Ammon  Harmachis  and  Sebek.  The  first  cave  belonged  to  Khem 
nekht,  overseer  of  granaries,  who  is  here  represented  along  with  his 
wife.  The  second,  to  the  N.,  belonged  to  the  mayor  Amatu  and  his 
wife,  and  contains  a  series  of  figures.  To  the  S.  occurs  the  name  of 

Amenhotep  II.  A  ^  ^  ^  ^"  l^^ieperu-,   with  two  small  Steles  in 

bad  preservation  on  the  left,  and  two  others,  better  preserved,  on 
the  right.  Farther  to  the  S.  near  the  river  is  a  brightly  painted  Cave, 
with  painted  ceiling.  A  relief  here  depicts  Amonemhat,  a  high 
priest  of  Ammon  (probably,  from  his  name,  under  the  12th  Dyn.) 
sacrificing  to  his  parents  and  those  of  his  wife  Mimi. 

The  guides  point  out  large  square  holes  in  the  lofty  rocks  as 
having  been  iised  to  fasten  the  above-mentioned  mythical  chain  of 
Silsileh.  Skirting  the  bushy  river-bank  we  presently  reach  three 
Inscribed  Tablets,  offering  a  picturesque  appearance  as  seen  from 
the  Nile.  Two  of  them,  adorned  with  concave  cornices  and  with 
doors,  lie  close  beside  each  other.  The  architrave  is  borne  by  sculp- 
tured bud-columns,  the  shafts  of  which  represented  stems  of  plants 
bound  together  by  a  band.  Both  of  these  brightly  painted  facades 
act  as  frames  for  large  Steles,  placed  at  the  back  of  small  chapels 
about  6  ft.  deep.  That  to  the  S.  (left)  was  erected  by  Ramses  II. 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  that  to  the  N.  (right)  by  Merenptah  I. 
(Hotep-hi-ma)  in  his  first  year.  Each  is  formed  of  three  parts.  At 
the  top  is  the  triad  to  which  it  was  dedicated,  next  is  a  Hijmn  to 
the  Nile,  and  below  is  a  list  of  sacrifices.  In  the  one  case  the  divine 
triad  consists  of  Ammon,  Muth,  and  Khunsu,  the  chief  triad  of 
Upper  Egypt,  in  the  other  ofRa  Harmachis,  Ptah,  and  Hapi,  recall- 
ing Lower  Egypt.  A  third,  similar  Stele,  dating  from  the  6th  year 
of  Ramses  III.,  is  to  be  seen  on  an  isolated  rock  to  the  right.  All 
are  more  or  less  damaged;  but  a  restoration  of  the  text,  which  is 
the  same  on  all  three,  with  a  few  trifling  variations,  is  rendered 
possible  by  collation. 

L.  stern  has  published  a  German  Translation  of  the  corrected  in- 
scription on  the  stele  of  the  first  year  of  Ramses  II.  (the  oldest  and  best 
given  preserved),  with  a  collation  of  the  other  two.  A  few  extracts  are  here 
from  this  thrice-repeated  HNmn  to  the  Nile,  the  god  to  whom  Egypt  owed 
her  verv  origin,  and  upon  whom  she  was  dependent  for  the  conditions  of 
continued  existence  from  year  to  year.  Similar  hymns  to  the  same  god 
have  come  downi  to  us  in  "a  papyrus  from  the  hand  of  Anna,  one  of  the 
most  famous  authors  of  the  period  of  the  Pharaohs ;  and  these  are  clearly 
connected  with  the  hymn  now  before  us.    The  inscription  begins:  'In  the 
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1st  }oar,  on  the  10th  Epiphi,  in  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  etc.  .  .  .  Ramscs- 
Mianmn,  who  loves  the  Nile,  the  father  of  the  gods,  his  creator.  Long 
may  he  live,  possessing  lirmness  and  might,  eternally.  Long  live  the 
beneficent  god,  the  Nile  that  loves  the  primseval  waters  (JVim),  the  father 
of  the  gods,  who  form  the  cycle  of  the  nine  deities,  which  belong  to  the 
floods,  the  blessing,  the  abundance,  the  support  of  Egypt,  who  blesses 
all  the  world  with  life  by  his  rich  abundance,  who  is  dignified  in  his 
course  and  distributes  blessings  with  his  fingers.  The  elect  are  rejoiced 
at  his  approach.  Thou  art  one  that  hast  created  thyself,  and  no  man 
knows  whence  thou  art.  On  the  day  that  thou  comest  out  of  thy  sur- 
roundings, all  the  world  rejoices.  Thou  art  a  lord  of  many  fishes  and 
gifts,  who  bestowest  nourishment  upon  Egypt.  Even  the  nine  deities 
know  not  whence  thou  art.  Thou  art  their  life.  Therefore  when  thou 
approaches!  they  redouble  their  offerings  ;  they  furnish  the  altars  richly 
and  raise  their  voices  in  exultation  when  thou  appearest.  Thou  metest 
rich  measure  to  us,  to  nourish  the  elect,  like  Ra  when  he  ruled  this  land. 
Strong  and  wakeful  is  he  at  all  times,  to  seek  nourishment  for  the  living, 
to  make  the  corn  abundant  like  the  sand  of  the  seashore,  and  to  load 
the  granaries  with  gifts.  Behold,  therefore  His  Majesty  sought  how  he 
might  e.xalt  the  father  of  all  gods,  the  prince  and  ruler  of  the  flood,  and 
meditated  like  the  god  Tebuti  (Thoth)  to  find  out  what  was  adequate  to 
his  love  (i.e.  how  he  might  give  most  adequate  expression  to  his  love). 
No  king  has  done  so  since  thy  time,  <  >h  Ra '  And  His  Blajesty  spoke : 
'Whereas  the  Nile  nourishes  the  world,  and  blessing  and  abundance 
follow  upon  his  rising,  and  behold  each  one  lives  in  his  dwelling,  enriched 
through  his  command  ;  and  seeing  that  I  know  what  stands  in  the  book- 
store that  is  preserved  in  the  library;  therefore  when  the  Nile  comes 
forth  from  his    two   sources,    then    let   the   offerings   to   the  gods    be   in- 

creased;  but  if  the  holy  stream  is  at  Silsileh  (    \£r  Khe 

\\  D   ^ 

at  the  right  time.  King  Ramses  U.  will  redouble  the  ofierings  to  it  there  . 

This  king  appointed  two  festivals  to  be  kept  at  Silsileh  in  honour 
of  the  Nile,  as  the  following  portion  of  the  inscription  records.  One  was 
to  be  observed  at  the  beginning  of  its  gradual  rise  (the  15th  Epiphi),  the 
other  on  the  15th  Thoth,  when  the  rapid  rise  set  in.  L.  Stern  compares 
these  appropriately  to  the  two  main  festivals  of  the  modern  Egyptians, 
the  Night  of  the  Drop,  and  the  Cutting  of  the  Dam,  which  arc  also  two  months 
apart  (Vol.  I.,  p.  23y).  Merenptah  I.  and  Hamses  III.  confirmed  the  grants 
made  by  Ramses  II.  for  the  purposes  of  these  festivals,  and  erected  the  above- 
mentioned  steles  in  commemoration  of  the  fact.  The  nature  ol'  the  grants 
(sacrificial  bread  and  cakes,  antelopes,  beef,  veal ,  six  kinds  of  wine, 
honey,  oil,  beer,  milk,  essences,  etc.)  is  recorded  in  the  lists  below  the 
inscriptions,  from  which  we  also  learn  that  the  king  offered  fowls  to  the 
river-gods  and  as  much  corn  as  a  granary  could  contain  to  Ammon  of 
Thebes.  —  The  side -walls  of  the  two  chapels  are  also  occupied  with 
scenes  of  .sacrifice  and  worship. 

Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  reason  of  the 
special  reverence  p;iid  to  the  Nile  at  this  particular  defile.  The 
narrows  of  Silsileli  were  perhaps  difficult  or  even  impossible  to 
pass  in  earliest  antiquity,  and  so  probably  canie  to  be  regarded  as 
the  second  entrance  of  the  river  into  Egypt,  the  first  being  at  the 
cataract  at  Assuan.  This  is  the  more  probable  as  Kora  Ombo  was 
certainly  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Nubia. 

Between  the  above-mentioned  chapels  of  itamses  11.  and  Meren- 
ptah, is  a  small  Stele  erected  by  tlie  mayor  Punehe^i  (p.  Ibl),  who 
appears  here  along  with  a  son  of  the  king  accompanying  the  king 
before  Aminon.  The  prayer  i.s  addressed  not  only  to  Amnion,  but 
also  to  the  'holy  water'  {\n\x  ab,  see  above)  and  to  the  god  Sebek. 
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A  few  paces  farther  to  the  S.,  and  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
steles,  is  a  small  Chapel,  which  in  spite  of  its  very  ruinous  condi- 
tion, we  can  recognize  as  having  been  founded  by  the  great  builder 
Seti  I.  The  inscriptions  on  the  stele  are  completely  obliterated.  — 
To  the  right  of  this  chapel  is  a  carefully  hewn  but  empty  Recess,  and 
in  the  same  cliff  but  facing  N.  in  the  direction  of  the  two  steles,  is 
a  Tablet  of  a  chief-priest  of  Ammon  named  Roi,  who  here  appears 
with  Merenptah  I.  before  the  god. 

The  Quarries  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile  are  of  enormous  size, 
but  few  traces  of  inscriptions  are  now  to  be  found.  An  Inscription 
of  Amenhotep  III.,  however,  records  the  transport  of  stones  by  the 
Kile  for  a  temple  of  Ptah  (at  Memphis?).  There  are  two  Posts  of 
the  time  of  Setil. ,  a.ni  Demotic  Inscriptions  from  Eoman  times. 
An  unfinished  colossal  Sphinx,  nearly  opposite  the  usual  landing- 
place  of  the  dhahabiyehs,  is  also  not  without  interest.  Even  if  all 
the  monuments  of  Egypt  had  disappeared,  these  huge  quarries 
would  serve  as  a  proof  that  building  operations  of  unsurpassed  ex- 
tent had  once  been  carried  on  here.  The  town  of  Khennu  appears 
to  have  stood  here,  not  on  the  E.  bank.  A  few  unimportant  ruins 
may  he  traced. 

According  to  papyri  now  in  Turin,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  the 
12th  L)yn.,  the  Amenemhas  and  Usertesens,  was  transferred  to  K7iennn. 
Under  the  19th  and  20th  Dyn.  this  town  possessed  a  University.  A  papy- 
rus, now  in  the  British  Museum,  contains  a  warning  to  the  students  of 
this  institution  against  excessive  beer-drinking  and  idleness. 

25.  From  Gebel  Silsileh  to  Koin  Ombo. 

Comp.  the  Map  at  p.  98. 
15  M.  (391/2  M.  from  Edfu).     Kom  Ombo  is  a  /steamer  Station,  at  which 
the  three-weeks  tourist-steamer  halts  1/2  hr.,  the  four-weeks  steamer  1  hr., 
both  on  the  upward  voyage ;   while  the  mail-steamer  passes  a  night  here 
on  the  downward  voyage. 

The  mountains  recede  from  the  river  immediately  above  the 
defile  of  Gebel  Silsileh  (p.  255),  giving  space  to  the  desert  which 
appears  grey  on  the  Arabian  side  and  yellow  on  the  Libyan  side. 
The  narrow  cultivable  strip  is  tilled  by  peasants  of  a  distinctly  darker 
complexion  than  the  fellahin  of  the  Thebaid.  Both  land  and  people 
approach  gradually  nearer  to  the  Nubian  type.  At  the  village  of 
Meniyeh  (E.  bank)  we  enter  the  E.  branch  of  the  stream,  which  here 
forms  the  island  of  Munsuriyeh,  with  a  village  of  the  same  name. 
OntheW.  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  the  lower  end  of  this  island,  lies 
Ahu  Mangar,  where  Arcelin  claims  to  have  discovered  stone  imple- 
ments in  a  deposit  of  gravel  containing  marine  mussels,  which  was 
overlaid  by  more  recent  deposits  of  the  river. 

On  a  hill  on  theE.  bank  next  appears  the  beautiful  *Temple  of 
Kom  Ombo,  conspicuous  from  a  considerable  distance.  Somewhat 
nearer  the  river  is  another  temple,  now  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
The  double  door  of  the  hypostyle  of  the  higher  temple  presents  an 
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imposing  appearance;  but  the  nearer  we  approach  the  temple,  the 
more  clearly  we  perceive  that  the  stream  has  already  washed  away 
the  pylons  and  colonnade,  and  that  in  no  long  time  the  whole  of 
the  handsome  building  will  be  undermined,  like  the  temple  of  Kau 
el-Kebir  (p.  48).  Large  fragments  of  the  building  are  even  now  to 
be  seen  suiik  beneath  the  stream,  near  its  edge.  On  one  of  these  is 
the  dedication  inscription,  recording  that  the  building  had  been 
founded  as  'a  work  to  endure  for  eternity'.  The  liigh-lying  ruins 
of  Kom  Ombo  are  especially  picturesque  by  the  light  of  the 
full  moon. 

A  single  glance  is  enough  to  reveal  to  the  practised  eye  that  a 
comparatively  late  monument  lies  before  the  traveller.  Ptolemy  VIl. 
Philometor  founded  the  temple  : 

(     <crr>  X  Vrfi  ij3  %M  }\      *     ^^   neteru   pir 

ptah  kheper  sotep  en  amon  ar  ma  ra,  Epiphanes  son  of  the  gods, 
begotten  by  Ptah,  chosen  by  Ammon,  making  the  truth  of  Ra. 
Euergetes  II.,  Ptolemy  XIII.  Neos  Dionysus,  his  wife  Cleopatra  V., 
and  at  a  later  date  Tiberius  enlarged  the  building.     It  belonged  to 

the  Egyptian  town  ptm^  (I  (1       Nuhi  (Coptic  Mbo),  called  by  the 

Greeks  Ombos,  as  capital  of  the  district  Omhites,  which  formerly 
was  part  of  the  Nubian  nomos,  while  from  the  Egyptian  Nubi  they 
formed  the  names  Unbi-Ombi  and  Omboi  ("Op.jjot). 

It  would  be  a  ereat  error  to  dispute,  in  face  of  the  present  building, 
the  existence  of  an  earlier  temple  on  this  site.  A  gateway  which  existed 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  girdle-wall  down  to  1870  showed  on  its  jamhs  the 
ligure  of  Tutmes  III.,  huilder  of  the  temple,  which  was  named  Pa  Sehek 
(temple  of  the  crocodile-headed  Sehek)  in  the  inscription  of  Ramaka  be- 
neath. According  to  Champollion  the  door-posts  were  provided  by  one 
of  the  Ptolemies  with  a  new  lintel ;  the  old  lintel,  dating  from  Tutmes  in., 
was  found  on  the  river-bank  in  1883  by  Maspero,  along  with  a  door-post 
bearing  the  name  of  Amenhotep  I.,  and  a  block  of  stone  with  the  car- 
touche of  Bamses  the  Great.  The  old  temple  of  Tutmes  HI.  probably  faced 
the  east. 

Corresponding  to  the  double  diAdsion  of  this  temple,  tsvo  different 
triads  were  especially  worshipped  within  it.  The  chief  of  the  first 
was  Sebek-1'a  with  the  crocodile-head,  along  mth  whom  were  Ha- 
thor  and  Khunsu ;  at  the  head  of  the  second  was  Har-war.  the  elder 
Horus  (Arueris ),  with  whom  were  associated  Tasentnefert  (the  good 
sister)  and  her  son  Pinebtati,  lord  of  both  lands.  The  entire  left 
half  of  the  temple  was  dedicated  to  the  triad  of  Arueris,  the  right 
half  to  that  of  Sebek.  The  coins  of  Ombos  display  a  warrior,  with 
a  lance  in  one  hand  and  a  crocodile  in  the  other;  figures  which  re- 
present Horus  and  Sebek  in  the  Roman  style.  The  'memory  of  the 
worship  of  the  two  divine  brothers  in  the  same  temple  seems  to  have 
lingered  in  the  following  legend,  related  to  the  writer  by  a  boat- 
man at  Kom  Ombo. 

'Once  upon  a  time  two  brothers  reigned  as  princes  of  Ombo.  One 
was  wicked  and  strong,  the  other  was  good.     The  latter,   who    loved  his 
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fellow-men,  was  expellerl  liy  liis  wicked  lirother,  and  when  he  departed 
towards  the  N.,  all  the  inhahitants  of  Omho  went  with  him  as  his  com- 
panions, leaving  the  town  hy  night.  It  was  then  the  season  for  sowing. 
When  the  wicked  prince  awoke,  his  vizier  said  to  him,  'All  thy  subjects 
have  left  the  country  along  with  thy  hrother;  who  will  now  plough  the 
fields?'  The  wicked  prince  was  very  angry  when  he  heard  that;  hut  as 
he  was  a  great  magician  he  said,  'Then  the  dead  must  help  me'.  So  he 
summoned  the  dead  from  their  graves;  and  in  the  morning  he  beheld  from 
his  castle  (the  temple)  the  dead  at  work,  ploughing  and  sowing.  But 
when  the  harvest  came,  not  a  blade  grew  in  the  fields,  for  the  dead  had 
carried  the  ploughs  in  the  air  above  the  earth,  and  had  sowed  sand  in- 
stead of  grain.  Then  the  wicked  prince  once  more  was  angry  and  de- 
scended from  his  castle  to  convince  himself  with  his  own  eyes  of  the 
failure  of  the  harvest.  When  he  saw  not  only  that  no  blade  of  corn  grew 
green,  but  also  that  the  former  fields  were  now  covered  with  sand,  he 
uttered  a  terrible  curse,  S(j  fearful  that  his  castle  fell  to  the  earth,  and  a 
block  of  stone  crushed  him  to  death'. 

The  temple  of  Kom  Ombo  is  a  Double  Temple,  and  it  is  the 
only  one  in  Egypt  that  is  divided  along  its  longer  axis  into  two  dis- 
tinctly defined  parts.  Even  the  entrance  has  two  portals.  In  the  interior 
the  various  chambers  are  not  approached  as  usual  by  one  door  each; 
everywhere  two  doorways  are  seen,  separatedby  broad  pillars  each  of 
which  is  a  point  in  the  imaginary  line  indicatingthe  division  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  temple.  The  plan  of  the  whole  may  be  made 
out  with  perfect  certainty,  though  many  of  the  rooms,  especially 
those  towards  the  rear,  are  largely  sanded  iip.  The  temple  moreover 
contained  two  sanctuaries,  a  fact  which  is  scarcely  surprising  after 
what  has  been  said  of  the  two  chief  deities,  Arueris  and  Sebek. 

The  Hypostyle  Pronaos.  —  The  Double  Portal  of  the  main 
temple  consists  of  two  doors,  framed  by  three  columns  and  each 
displaying  a  concave  cornice  and  a  winged  sun-disc.  The  floor  of 
the  hypostyle  is  encumbered  with  sand.  Thirteen  columns  are  still 
standing  ,  each  of  which  measures  no  less  than  20  ft.  round  the 
middle  of  the  shaft.  The  two  corner  columns  in  front  are  apparently 
wanting;  there  were  in  all  three  rows  of  five  or  perhaps  three  rows 
of  seven.  The  capitals,  of  great  variety  of  form,  belong  to  the 
Ptolemaic-Egyptian  order;  but  they  differ  in  various  points  from 
those  to  be  seen  atDenderah,  Esneh,  andEdfu.  The  middle  column 
in  the  back  row  has  a  calyx-capital,  with  a  foliage-cup  displaying 
a  unique  ornamentation,  with  three  flowers  and  three  buds  spring- 
ing from  it.  The  unfinished  calyx-capital  of  the  most  northerly 
column  in  the  same  (rear)  row  has,  at  its  base,  a  wreath  of  flowers 
with  serrated  edges,  between  which  are  arranged  pairs  of  buds,  each 
pair  surmounted  by  a  six-pointed  star,  though  elsewhere  the  Egyp- 
tian star  is  always  five-pointed  ^. 

This  hypostyle  was  built  by  Ptolemy  XIII.  Neos  Dionysus  and 
his  wife  Cleopatra  Y.,  whose  surname  Tryphaena  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence among  the  Ptolemies.    The  name  of  the  builder 

n     I  AAAAAA    ^    ]   Aa  n  pi  neter  nti  nehem,  son  of  Soter,  is  to  be 

lo^W^ a/  .        w 

found  on  the  abacus  beneath  the  two-line  entrance-inscription,  part 
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of  which  lies  on  the  jriouiid,  ami  also  on  the  interior  columns.  The 
rear-wall  of  the  hypostvle,  i.e.  the  entrance-wall  of  the  adjoining 
hall  with  ten  columns,  dates  from  Ptolemy  IX.  Euersetes  II.  and  his 
two  ^^^ves,  Cleopatra  II.  and  Cleopatra  III.  —  Above  the  door  of 
the  right  (Rebek)  side  of  the  temple  this  king  appears  with  his  first 
wife  and  sister,  presenting  the  figure  of  Ma  to  Sebek,  Hathor,  and 
Khiinsu;  above  the  left  door  he  appears  with  his  second  ^safe, 
before  Arueris,  Tasentnefert,  and  Pinebtati.  Between  the  cornice 
and  frieze  are  the  dedicatory  inscriptions,  on  the  left  to  Harwar,  on 
the  right  to  Sebek.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  two  doors  to  the  next 
ffirst)  room  in  the  direction  of  the  Pronaos,  are  other  two  rows  of 
'Dedication  Scenes.  To  the  right  (Sebek  side):  in  the  lower  row, 
is  Kin:r  Euersetes  II.  presenting  ^ine  to  Shu  and  Tefnut,  farther 
to  the  risht,  the  king  'nath  two  nosegays  before  Seb,  the  first  born 
of  the  gods,  and  Sebek  ISubti;  then  the  king  before  the  celestial 
goddess  Nut,  mother  of  the  gods,  and  Hathor,  mistress  of  Nubt; 
and  finally  before  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Nephthys  (partly  broken).  In 
the  upper  row,  the  king  presents  Sebek  with  two  wine -vessels, 

upon  which  is  a  basket    ^^^-  I"  a  third  scene,  the  king  appears 

before  the  wife  (Tasentnefert)  and  son  (Pinebtati)  of  Sebek.  —To 
the  left  (Arueris  side)  :  in  the  upper  row,  to  the  left,  is  the  king 
before  Sebek,   Hathor,    and  Khunsu,  Har  neb  fuab  (Horus .  the 


broad-hearted),  and  then  the  same  with  two  Uza  ^^^_^  eyes  be- 
fore a  moon-god  (called  Harwar  by  Champollion)  and  another  god 
(Pinebtati?).  The  presentation  of  the  two  eyes  (Uza)  refers  to  the 
united  lands  of  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,  or  perhaps  to  Nubia  and 
Egypt,  of  which  the  temple  of  Ombos  was  a  representation.  The 
name  of  City  of  the  two  Uza,  moreover,  is  frequcTitly  bestowed  upon 
Ombos,  and  was  perhaps  its  sacred  name.  —  In  a  third  scene,  in 
the  upper  row.  the  king  presents  two  vessels  to  Harwar  and  Hathor. 
—  In  the  lower  row,  the  king  presents  the  seated  figure  of  Ma  to 
Harwar,  Tasentnefert,  and  Pinebtati. 

The  travellers  attention  may  now  be  directed  to  the  Astro- 
nomical Representations,  some  of  which  are  only  outlined  in  red 
and  left  unfinished.  The  constellations  in  boats  floating  over  the 
heavens,  on  the  ceiling-side  of  the  architrave,  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  squares  into  which  the  surfaces  were  divided  to  guide 
the  artist  in  drawing  tlie  figures  are  still  visible,  and  prove  that  the 
recognized  proportions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  human  body  to 
each  otherwere  here  not  identical  with  those  regarded  by  the  artists 

of  earlier  epochs. 

Lepsius,  wbo  had  already  established  the  existence  of  two  canons  of 
proportion,  here  discovered  a  third,  and  demonstrated  that  '"'he  epoch 
of  the  Ptolemies  the  human  body  was  no  longer  divided  into  1»  parts 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  but  into  .^ I  ,4, 
as  Diodorus  states.    ^The  central  point   between  brow   and  sole   falls  in 
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nil  three  divisions  beneath  the  liips.  Thence  downwards  the  proportions 
according  to  tlie  second  and  third  canons  are  the  same;  but  those 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  difler  very  essentially.  The  head  is  larger, 
the  chest  recedes  farther,  the  abdomen  is  higher.  The  contours  be- 
come in  general  fuller,  and  abandon  that  early"  beautiful  simplicity  and 
tenderness  of  form ,  on  which  depended  their  imposing  and  specially 
Egyptian  character,  in  favour  of  an  imperfect  imitation  of  an  unassimi- 
latcd  style  of  art.  The  proportion  of  the  foot  to  the  total  length  of  the 
body  still  remains,  but  the  foot  is  no  longer  the  fundamental  unit  of 
measuremenf. 

The  smaller  Colonnaded  Hall  (two  rows  of  4  and  1  central  co- 
lumns), lying  behind  the  hypostyle,  is  filled  with  sand,  but  access 
maybe  gained  by  creeping  through  one  of  the  half-choked  doorways. 
Within  is  the  hieroglyphic  Dedication  Inscription  of  Euergetes  II. 

and  of  his  two  consorts,  one  of  whom  is  called  his  sister  ^    O,  the 

second  his  wife  ^   O-    On  the  back-wall  of  this  hall,  beneath  the 

cornice,  is  the  hieroglyphic  dedication  of  Ptolemy  Xlll.  Neos 
Dionysus  to  the  two  chief  deities  of  the  temple,  and  beneath  it  the 
Greek  Dedication  Inscription ,  written  in  unusually  fine  uncial 
characters,  t 

The  translation  is  as  follows  :  —  'In  honour  of  King  Ptolemv  and 
Queen  Cleopatra,  his  sister,  the  godlike  Philometores  and  their  children, 
the  foot-soldiers,  cavalry,  and  others  stationed  In  the  Ombitian  district 
(erected)  this  temple  to  Aroeris,  the  great  god,  Apollo,  and  the  gods  wor- 
shipped with  him  in  the  same  temple  (xa'i  toT;  <j'jvvd(oi?  &soT!:),  in  con- 
sequence of  their  (the  gods')  goodwill  tow^ards  them'.  From  this  inscrip- 
tion it  appears  that  the  garrison  and  oflicials  of  the  Nubian  district,  which 
included  <i,nbos,  undertook  an  adornment  of  the  temple  of  the  gods,  to 
whom  they  applied  the  Egyptian  name  Aroeris  (Harwar)  and  the  Greek 
name  Apollo,  in  gratitude  for  some  special  mark  of  favour  shown  to  them 
by  the  gods. 

Beside  the  door  of  the  next  room,  the  second  in  the  direction 
of  the  Pronaos,  is  a  seven-lined  Calendar  of  Festivals.  The  hall 
itself  was  built  by  Euergetes  II.  The  third  room  is  the  first  that 
shows  Ptolemy  VII.  Philometor  offering  homage  (cartouche  see 
p.  261).  Here  we  see  ithat  king  before  Harwar  and  Tasentnefert, 
and  before  Sebek  and  Hathor.  A  fallen  block  of  stone  exhibits  all 
the  cartouches  of  the  king.  The  entrance  to  the  last  Double  Cham- 
ber or  Sanctuary,  and  the  reliefs  within  it  (including  astroTiomical 
scenes),  also  date  from  Philometer. 

The  Small  Temple  in  front  of  tlie  larger  one  is  now  largely 
overwhelmed  by  the  ISile,  but  the  Pylon  on  the  S.,  a  few  columns, 


t  The  following  copy,  discriminating  the  words  and  showing  the  ac- 
cents, will  assist  the  traveller  to  decipher  this  fine  inscription. 
'Trtsp  fiauOAtoQ  nxoXsnaiou  %a\  paatXtaai)?  KXsozof- 
Tpa?  TTJc  aSsAtpTJ;  vVsoiv  <I)t).0!XT;-o'p(uv,  xal  TCUV 

TOUTIO-J    TEXVIOV      ApOTjpEt    &S(iJ    (iSYciXu), 

'AitciXXujMi  xal  TOt?  a'jvvdtoic  SsoU  tov  jtjX&v 
01  iv  Tu>  '0(j.3i-7}  laaaip.t'ioi  TCiJ^ol  xal 
iTtitsT?  xal  oi  oW.oi,  S'jvoia?  Ivexev  t^s  eI; 
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and  some  fragments  of  the  walls  of  tlie  temple  proper  still  remain. 
The  temple  stood  from  N.  to  S.  On  the  pylon  appears  Ptolemy  XIII. 
Neos  Dionysus  sacrificing  to  the  gods  of  Ombos.  The  same  families 
of  gods  are  found  here  as  in  the  larger  temple ;  Ilorus  on  one  side, 
Sebek  and  Ilathor  on  the  other.  There  is  also  an  altar.  From  the 
frequently  repeated  figures  of  Ape,  goddess  of  births,  the  remaining 
•walls  of  the  temple  proper  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a  Pa  mes  or 

Birth-house         [  H  '•     I^a^es  are  recorded,  including  the  5  Epago- 

meuc-e  or  intercalated  days,  as  the  birth-day  of  Osiris  and  Tlorus. 
On  the  wall  facing  the  N.  are  Euergetes  II.  and  his  wife  fowling  in 
presence  of  Khem  Ammoii-Ra.  Remains  of  topographical  maps  of 
the  nomes  are  also  distinguishable. 

The  names  of  Tiberius  and  several  other  Roman  emperors  may 
be  read  on  the  scattered  columns  and  fragments  of  walls. 

Many  blocks  bearing  interesting  inscriptions  may  be  found 
between  the  temple  and  the  Nile.  Among  them  is  one,  unfortu- 
nately damaged,  with  a  Sacred  Inscription,  specially  composed  for 
Ombos,  commencing :  'Beginning  of  the  chapter  of  the  book  of 
sacred  knowledge,  composed  for  the  house  of  the  venerable  god,  the 

lord  of  Ombos  {"W^      ,'  etc. 


26.  From  Kom  Ombo  to  Assuan. 

Comp.  the  Map,  p.  BS. 
261/2  51.    Steamboat  in  about  6  hours. 

The  "W.  side  of  the  narrow  river-channel  is  barren,  while  on  the 
E.  side  there  is  only  a  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land.  Dark-skinned, 
nude  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  the  'Ababdeh  fp.  ^53 )  here  and  there 
work  a  water-wheel.  Occasionally  a  crocodile  may  be  seen  on  the 
bank;  but  travellers  who  ascend  only  to  Philaj  are  rarely  gratified 
with  a  sight  of  one  of  these  reptiles.  —  Darawi,  a  station  of  the 
mail-steamer,  on  the  E.  bank,  marks  the  limit  of  Arabic.  Here 
begins  the  Ethiopian  dialect  known  as  Kenus,  which  differs  essen- 
tially from  the  dialects  spoken  farther  to  the  S.  by  the  Mahas  and 
the  DongoUth  (comp.  p.  304).  Even  in  ancient  Egypt,  as  we  learn 
from  a  papyrus,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delta  did  not  understand  the 
speech  of  Elephantine. 

The  scenery  becomes  tamer  after  the  village  of  Kubanlyeh,  on 
the  W.  bank.  At  ei-'Atdrah,  opposite,  granite  appears  for  the  first 
time.  Before  we  reach  Assuan  the  scenery  assumes  entirely  new 
aspects.  As  we  approach  the  city,  the  scene  presented  to  us  is  one 
of  great  and  peculiar  beauty.  In  front  of  us  lies  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Elephantine  (p.  271),  with  its  houses  shining  from 
between  the  palm  trees;  the  scarlet  uniforms  of  British  soldiers  and 
their  white   tents,  conspicuous  at  a  considerable  distance,  form  a 
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strange  feature  in  the  landscape;  and  sandstone  now  gives  place  to 
masses  of  granite  on  the  banks  and  in  the  channel  of  the  stream. 
Farther  towards  the  S.  this  rock  forms  the  natural  fortress  known 
as  the  first  cataract,  which  consists  of  innumerable  cliffs  of  dark 
parti -coloured  granite,  among  which  the  Nile  pursues  its  rapid 
course  towards  Egypt  by  means  of  many  narrow  channels. 
261/2  M.  (580  M.  from  Cairo)  Assudn. 

When  the  stream  is  low  the  steamers  are  compelled  to  anchor  below 
Assuan,  but  at  other  times  they  touch  near  the  bazaar.  Dhahabiyehs  anchor 
at   various   points,  sometimes  beside  the  island    of  lElephantine   opposite. 

—  The  mail-steamers  remain  here  from  Sun.  or  Wed.  morning  till  Men. 
or  Thurs.  afternoon  at  3  p.m. ;  the  three-weeks  steamer  halts  2  days  (Sun. 
and  Mon.)  for  a  visit  to  Assuan  and  Philffi ;  and  the  four-weeks  steamer 
2>/2  days.  Those]  .who  wish  to  proceed  to  Wadi  Halfah  (p.  299)  must 
quit  the  steamer  on  Mon.  morning  and  take  the  train  to  Shellal  (PhiUf). 

—  In  1880  a  dhahabiyeh  belonging  to  Messrs.  Cook  and  Son,  near  the 
station,  provided  board  and  lodging  for  II.  per  day. 

Assuin,  Coptic  Suan  (Arabic,  with  the  article,  Al-Sudn,  Assuan)., 
the  steamboat  terminus  for  the  lower  Nile,  with  a  post  and  telegraph 
office,  lies  on  the  E.  bank,  partly  on  the  plain  and  partly  on  a  hill, 
in  N.  lat.  24"  5'  30".  The  fertile  strip  here  is  narrow,  but  supports 
numerous  date-palms,  the  fruit  of  which  still  enjoys  a  high  repu- 
tation. The  native  inhabitants  have  increased  under  the  British 
occupation  to  about  10,000;  but  that  number  is  only  a  fraction  of 
its  former  population,  when  according  to  Arabian  authors,  no  less 
than  20,000  died  of  the  plague  at  one  time.  Some  of  the  houses 
are  elegant,  but  the  mosques  do  not  repay  a  visit.  The  howling 
dervishes  have  a  house  here  in  which  they  meet  on  Fridays  for 
prayer.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  products  of  the 
Sudan  and  Abyssinia,  brought  hither  on  camels,  and  shipped  north- 
wards by  the  Nile  to  Keneh,  Assiut,  or  Cairo.  Among  the  chief  ex- 
ports are  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  india-rubber,  senna,  tamarinds, 
wax,  skins,  horns,  and  dried  dates.  The  steamers  and  dhahabiyehs 
are  here  boarded  by  negroes,  Nubians,  and  handsome  Beduins, 
with  artistically  dressed  curly  hair,  who  offer  for  sale  ostrich  feathers 
and  fans,  silver  rings  and  armlets,  ivory  hoops,  weapons  from  Cen- 
tral Africa,  small  monkeys,  amulets,  beautiful  basket-work,  and 
aprons  of  leather  fringe,  the  costume  of  the  women  of  the  Sudan, 
which  they  oddly  call  'Madama  Nubia'.  Grey  and  black  ostrich 
feathers  are  comparatively  cheap  (  8  piastres  =  2  fr.  each)  ,  larger 
and  perfect  white  feathers  cost  10-20  fr.  apiece  and  upward.  Trav- 
ellers who  desire  to  buy  in  quantity  should  betake  themselves  to 
one  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in  the  town.  The  bazaar  is  like  the 
bazaars  of  all  Nile  towns,  but  is  distinguished  for  its  excellent  local 
pottery  of  great  beauty  of  form.  Candles,  porter,  ale,  and  even 
tolerable  Dutch  cigars  may  be  obtained  at  a  Turkish  'bakkal'.  — 
Copper  money  is,  curiously  enough,  accepted  very  unwillingly  in 
Assuan  and  the  rest  of  Nubia ;  the  traveller  should  provide  himself 
beforehand  with  silver  piastres. 


p 
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HisToKT.    The  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  the  town  of  .\ssuan  was  >Sim 

'^^      ,  that  of  the  whole  cataract-district  was  Setiein  \\©- 

I    vwvw©  .  .    C-ptJ 

The  name  f<un  means  'the  place  affording  an  opening  or  entrance  ,  because 
here  the  threshold  of  Egypt  was  crossed.  The  name  seldom  occurs  m 
hiero^lvphic  inscriptions,  "because  the  metropolis  or  chief  town  of  the 
nome  to  which  Sun  belonged,  was  Elephantine ,  on  the  island  of  that 
name  The  place,  however,  is  very  ancient,  for  even  under  the  6th  Dyn., 
the  granite  required  bv  the  builders  of  Lower  Egypt  was  furnished  by  the 
quarries  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  later  times  the  city  of  the  cataracts 
was  freluenlly  referred  to  bv  Greek  and  Roman  writers  under  the  name 
iif  Syene.  It"  acquired  special  fame  on  account  of  its  well  (see  below), 
and  as  the  place  of  banishment  of  Juvenal  in  his  old  age. 

The  Well  of  Syene,  in  which  there  was  no  shadow  at  midday,  and  which 
thus  seemed  to  prove  that  Syene  was  situated  under  the  tropic,  has  disap- 
peared The  reportlof  its  existence  led  the  learned  Athenian  Eratosthenes  (2(b- 
19SB  C  )  attached  to  the  Museum  at  Alexandria,  to  the  discovery  of  the 
method  of  measuring  the  size  of  the  earth  that  is  still  employed^  He 
selected  the  arc  of  the  earth  between  .Mexandria  and  Syene  (Assuan)  (jn 
the  Nile,  of  which  place  he  assumed  that  it  was  in  the  same  meridian. 
Since  he  knew  that  the  middav  sun  at  the  summer  solstice  cast  no  shadow 
within  a  radius  of  300  stadia  from  Syene,  and  that  in  Alexandria  at  the 
same  time  the  angle  determined  bv  the  shadow  of  the  sun-gnomon  was 
equal  to  one-fiftieth  of  a  circle,  he  correctly  concluded  that  the  distance 
b.Hween  Alexandria  and  Svene  must  equal  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  meridian 
circle  or  7°  12'  t  The  distance  from  Alexandria  to  Syene  was  taken  by 
Eratosthenes  simplv  at  the  popular  estimate  of  5300  stadia,  equal  to 
593  M  (Lepsius)  or"  518  M.  (Hultsch).  Peschel.  -  A  glance  at  the  map 
shows  that  Assuan  no  longer  lies  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  but  somewhat 
to  the  N.  of  it,  so  that  no  shadowless  well  can  exist  there  at  present; 
but  it  has  been  calculated  that  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  Syene  actually  lay 
exactly  under  the  tropic,  whence  we  may  gather  that  the  Egyptians  must 
have  noticed  the  shadowless  well  long  before  Eratosthenes  and  must  have 
known  the  true  situation  of  the  tropic.  . 

Jui-enal  was  still  living  under  Hadrian ;  but  it  is  not  quite  certain 
whether,  as  is  usuallv  assumed,  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  by  Domitian.  The 
rhetorician  and  satirist,  while  living  in  Rome,  had  fiercely  attacked  the 
•ictor  Paris,  who  was  a  court-favourite,  and  he  was  on  that  account  removed 
from  the  capital.  He  was  not  exactly  banished  but  appointed  prefect  of 
the  garrison  at  Svene,  on  the  most  remote  frontier  of  the  empire.  His 
trenchant  muse  found  abundant  material  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  His 
loth  Satire  describes  the  contest  between  the  inhabitants  of  Umbos  and 
Tentvra  (Denderah)  at  a  festival  at  Koptos.  The  two  hostile  nomes,  whom 
he  e'rroneouslv  calls  neighbours  ('vicinos'),  had  long  cherished  a  mutual 
enmitv  on  account  of  the  gods  they  worshipped.  At  Teutyra  the  crocodile 
was  p"crsecuted,  while  it  was  held  sacred  at  Tentyra  for  the  sake  of  Sebek 
who  was  worsliii'pu'l  t^iere.  Thus  arose  a  strife  resembling  that  mentioned 
on  p  7  The  Tentvritians  even  slew  a  man  of  <»mbos  and  devoured  him. 
Juvenal  is  indignant,  and  indicates  that  his  residence  on  the  Nile  had  by 
no  means  taught  him  to  love  the  Egyptians.  If  he  Icomposed  the  15th 
satire  at  Syene,  that  town  has  the  honour  of  being  the  birth-place  ot  the 
following  fine  verses:  —  ,.    ,•       ,        i» 

'Tliat  nature  gave  the  noble  man  a  feeling  heart 
'She  proves  herself,  by  giving  him  tears  l' 
'This  is  the  noblest  part  of  all  human  nature'. 
The  16th  Satire,  in  which  Egvpt  is  again  mentioned,  seems  to  be  errone- 
ouslv    ascribed   to  Juvenal.     Doubts    also   attach   to  the  authenticity  of  a 
frequently  quoted  edict  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  ordering  the  Christian 

t  The   actual  difference  between  .Alexandria  (31'  1'2')  and  Assuan  (2i' 
5'  30")  is  only  V  &  30". 
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cliurclies  on  the  Kile  as  far  as  Syene  to  be  torn  down  and  the  temples  to 
be  restored. 

The  place  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  the  Blemmyes ,  but  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  appears  to  have  rapidly  regained 
its  prosperity  under  the  Khalifs.  Leo  Africanus  (14th  cent.)  saw  here  some 
towers  of  unusual  height ,  which  can  only  :be  regarded  as  the  pylons  of 
some  large  temple ,  as  they  were  named  Barha  by  the  natives ,  a  name 
easily  traced  from  the  Egyptian  '■pa  crpe'  i.e.  the  temple. 

After  the  close  of  the  12th  ceut.  Assuan  sufl'ered  still  more  severely 
from  the  incursions  of  plundering  Arab  tribes,  finally  put  a  stop  to  by  a 
Turkish  garrison  stationed  here  by  the  sultan  Selim,  after  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  in  1517.  Many  of  the  present  inhabitants  claim  descent  from 
these  Turks. 

To  the  S.  and  N.  of  the  landing-place,  at  which  various  craft 
are  always  lying,  two  edifices  project  into  the  river.  One  of  these 
is  a  ruined  Arabian  fort,  the  other  a  ruined  building,  probably  a 
bath,  for  which  stones  of  earlier  buildings  have  been  used,  and 
dating  more  probably  from  the  Khalifs  than  from  Roman  times. 
The  upper  part  of  the  town  presents  large  clay  walls  with  few  win- 
dows towards  the  stream;  the  lower  part  is  screened  by  palm- 
groves,  through  whose  green  foliage  gleam  the  outlines  of  crags, 
heaps  of  rubbish,  a  dark  gray  clay  wall,  and  a  pure  white  minaret. 
Huge  granite  cliffs  rise  from  the  stream.  To  the  W.  lies  the  green 
and  fertile  island  of  Elephantine,  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  lance, 
and  still  farther  to  the  W.,  on  the  Libyan  hank,  rises  a  ruined  Arab 
castle,  projecting  darkly  from  the  yellow  sand-slopes  of  the  range 
of  hills  across  which  the  telegraph-wires  are  conducted.  To  the  E. 
the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the  Arabian  hills,  in  which,  more  to 
the  S.,  are  some  huse  empty  graves  of  saints.  Everywhere  the  eye 
finds  rest.  The  Nile,  with  its  divided  channel,  appears  small;  but 
it  still  preserves  its  venerable  aspect,  for  everywhere,  even  on  the 
rocks  by  the  stream,  are  inscriptions  and  numerous  memorials  of 
the  grand  old  times,  especially  as  we  look  towards  the  island. 

In  Antiquities,  Assuan  is  not  very  rich.  Besides  the  small 
Ptolemaic  Temple  beside  the  land-ioute  to  Philse  (p.  274),  only 
a  few  Eock  Inscriptions  on  the  river-bank  call  for  mention. +  One 
dates  from  Rameren  of  the  6th  Dyn.;  several  from  the  12th  Dyn., 
from  Usertesen  I.,  from  the  35th  year  of  Amenemha  II.  coinciding 
with  the  3rd  year  of  his  adopted  successor  Usertesen  II.,  and  one 
from  the  0th  year  of  the  same  king.  In  both  the  latter  a  certain 
Mentuhotep  is  mentioned.  There  is  also  a  stele  of  the  10th  year  of 
Usertesen  III.  and  one  with  the  name  Neferhotep,  of  the  13th  Dy- 
nasty.   Another  important  stele,  dating  from  the  first  year  of  Tut- 

mes  II.  (  0  A  j-rf  \/   ),  contains  a  detailed  report  of  the  conquest 


f  The  remains  of  two  other  temples  are  described  in  the  Description 
de  I'Egypte.  but  both  have  now  disappeared.  One  was  a  tetrastyle  Por- 
tico, the  other  a  Hall,  dedicated  by  ihe  emperor  Kerva  to  the  gods  of 
Assuan,  Khnum,  Sati,  Anuke,  and  Kephthys,  and  to  Osiris,  Isis,  Sebek, 
and  Hathor.     Champollion  saw  the  latter  in  1829. 
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of  some  rebellious  S.  tribes  in  the  land  of  Kush  and  the  district 
of  Kenes.  Some  inscriptions  of  a  certain  Senmut  before  Uatasu 
and  her  daugliter  Eaneferu  record  the  quarrying  and  despatch  of 
two  large  obelisks;  another  is  from  the  9th  year  of  Seti  I.;  others 
are  by  a  Mes  (Moses )  under  Merenptah  I.;  and  another  is  by  a  certain 
Seti,  a  loyal  son  of  Kush  and  president  of  the  gold-land  of  Siptah, 
and  his  minister  Bai. 

In  1885-86  some  important  Tombs  of  the  6th  and  I'Jth  Dyn. 
were  opened  on  the  hills  {'Mount  GrenfeW)  lying  to  the  W.  oppo- 
site Assuan,  first  by  Mustafah  Shakir,  British  consular  agent  at  As- 
suan,  and  then  by  Major-general  Sir  F.  Grenfell.  They  lie  about 
1/4  hr.  to  the  N.  of  the  W.  convent  [Der  el-gharhlyeh).  We  cross 
the  river  in  the  small  boat  and  land  at  a  ruined  stone  quay,  whence 
an  ancient  staircase,  hewn  in  the  rock,  ascends  for  about  150  ft., 
flanked  on  either  side  by  a  wall  of  more  recent  date.  The  stairs 
are  in  three  flights,  from  the  top  of  each  of  which  inclined  planes 
lead  towards  the  tombs,  evidently  intended  for  the  transport  of  the 
sarcophagi.  At  the  summit  of  the  staircase  is  a  platform  with 
tombs  of  the  6th  and  12th  Dynasties.t  Tomb  No.  26,  with  a  curious 
door  placed  one-third  up  the  height  of  another  door,  belongs  to  a 

court-official  named  Saben     I  T     J|     ,  who  flourished  under  Ne- 

ferkara  Pepi  II.  (6th  Djti.)  and  was  employed  on  the  pyramid  of 

that  king  •— ^  ■¥■  A    Men-ankh  (see  Plan,  Vol.  1.,  p.  378). 

AAA/W\       i  vO        rf"'  \ 

The  tomb  consists  of  an  oblong  hall  (69  ft.  by  26  ft.) ,  with  a  ceil- 
ing supported  by  14  square  pillars.  Close  to  the  entrance,  beside 
the  first  pillar  on  the  right,  is  the  standing  figure  of  Saben,  with 
red  complexion  and  black  hair.  On  the  back-wall  the  deceased 
appears  spearing  fish  from  a  boat,  with  a  companion  engaged  in 
catching  birds  that  rise  from  a  bed  of  papyrus-plants.  To  the  left 
is  a  passage,  leading  to  a  winding  mummy-shaft.  On  the  left  side 
of  this  tomb,  and  not  separated  from  it  by  any  partition  wall,  lies 

Tomb.  No.  25,  belonging  to  a  certain  Mekhu  (  ^^^^^  '^    v)'  '^^^^ 

contains  eighteen  columns  in  three  rows ,  resembling  the  so-called 
proto-Doric  columns  in  the  tombs  at  Benihasan  (j).  12).  Be- 
tween the  first  two  rows  stands  a  S'luare  stone,  probably  used  as  an 
altar.  To  the  ri?ht  of  the  entrance  are  a  few  paintings.  Mekhu 
leans  upon  a  staff,  being  perhaps  lame,  while  offerings  are  pre- 
sented to  him  (one  of  his  sons  was  also  named  Mekhu,  his  wife 
Aba  was  a  priestess  of  Uathor,  while  another  son,  called  Saben,  was 
possibly  the  owner  of  tomb  26).  In  the  adjoining  paintings  Mekhu 
is  shown  making  an  offering  himself  and  ploughing  with  oxen  and 


t  Described  by  Budge  in   the  Proceedings  of  the  Soc.  for  Bibl.  Arch, 
for  November  1887,  and  by  Bouriant  in  the  Recueil  X,  p.  131. 
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reaping.  Good  representations  of  Egyptian  donkeys.  From  the 
point  where  the  two  tombs  touch ,  another  passage  leads  to  a 
mummy-shaft,  at  the  bark  of  which  is  a  square  chamber. 

Climbing  up  to  the  right  from  this  double  tomb  we  And  several 
other  tombs,  most  of  which  have  no  inscriptions.     One  belongs  to 

I  Zl  "O"  I  Hek-ab ,  son  of  Apt  and  of  Penatmai.  A  four-line  In- 
scription over  the  entrance  mentions  festivals  of  the  dead. 

Another   important    tomb    is    No.  31,    belonging   to    Ranub- 

0  p>m«c^  ■— '  ,  )  -~:='-^ ,  who  appears  from  his  name 
LJ  /  I®  ^ 
to  have  been  a  high  official  under  Amenemha  I.  It  seems  also  to 
be  the  sepulchre  of  his  son  (?)  Si  Renput  (son  of  Satihotep),  whose 
portrait  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  tomb  and  who  is  named 
commander  of  the  light  troops  in  the  S.  frontier  districts.  Beyond 
a  narrow  passage  follows  a  hall  with  6  square  columns,  and  then 
another  passage  with  three  recesses  on  each  side,  the  first  on  the 
left  containing  a  bearded  figure  of  Osiris.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
passage  is  a  small  chamber  with  four  columns,  whence  a  long 
passage  leads  to  the  right  to  a  quadruple  shaft. 

Farther  on,  at  the  top  of  another  ascent,  is  a  tomb,  named  after 
the  Prince  of  Naples  who  was  present  at  its  opening,  and  belong- 
ing to  Baikhenu^  a  priest  at  the  pyramid  of  Pepi  II.  (p. 269).  Then 
the  large  sepulchres  of  h'hunes  and  Senines.  Finally  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  same  hill  is  the  interesting  tomb  (No.  32)  of  another  Si 
Renput  (son  of  Tena),  who  served  under  Usertesen  I.,  and  was 
grandfather  or  great-grandfather  of  the  above-named  Si  Renput 
through  his  daughter  Satihotep.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  en- 
trance are  some  half-defaced  inscriptions.  The  antechamber  has 
seven  pillars,  on  one  of  which  (to  the  right)  reference  is  made  to 
a  campaign  undertaken  by  the  king  for  the  subjection  of  a  hostile 
tribe  (Kat?).  Another  important  inscription  (unfortunately  dam- 
aged), over  the  entrance  to  the  rock-tomb  proper,  treats  of  the 
influential  position  enjoyed  by  Si  Renput  under  the  king  and  in 
the  caaipaign  against  Kush  (Ethiopia).  To  the  left  scenes  offish- 
spearing  and  fowling,  and  cattle.  In  the  interior  are  a  small  tetra- 
style  hall,  a  long  passage,  and  then  another  tetrastyle  hall,  at  the 
back  of  which  is  a  recess.  We  may  descend  direct  from  this  tomb 
to  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Among  the  other  points  to  be  visited  hence  are  Elephantine, 
the  small  Temple  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  old  Cemeteries,  and  the  Qitnr- 
rirs  on  the  way  to  Phi  la;. 
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27.   The  Island  of  Elephantine. 


This  island  is  reached  by  small  boat  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  landing- 
place.  Cook's  tourists  are  first  transported  in  comfortable  boats  to  Ele- 
phantine and  then  to  the  bazaar  at  Assuan  (small  gratuity).  A  row  round 
the  island  is  recommended  (V2  hr.).     The  entire  visit  takes  barely  an  hour. 

Elephantine  was  a  place  of  great  sanctity  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod among  the  ancient  Egyptians.     It  formed  'a  nonie  by  itself 

with  a  capital,  named  like  the  entire  island  Tf.     W  ^    ^^    ^'i"!   ^^^o 
Ab  was  the  Egyptian  for  elephant,  so  that  Elephantine 


is'merely  the  Greek  translation  of  a  native  name.  The  Arabs  call 
it  simply  Geztreh,  i.e.  island,  or  Geztret  Assuan;  and  it  is  also  said 
to  be  named  ez-Zahir  or  'the  blooming'.  Though  the  vegetation  is 
luxuriant  in  many  spots,  the  writer  never  heard  the  last-given  name 
applied  to  it. 

The  Egyptian  priests  described  the  Source  of  the  Kile  as  a  mystery, 
that  would  "only  be  revealed  to  the  soul  at  the  twelfth  gate  of  the  under- 
world; vet  at  the  same  time,  they  pointed  out  the  'symbolical  sources  of 
the  NiJe"\  so  to   speak,   in   the   eddies  among  the   rocks   of  the   cataracts 

to  the  S.   of  Elephantine.    They  named  these  ,   I      W  V\  , 

i.e.  the  Kerti  or  sources  of  Elephantine.  Herodotus  heard  of  these  from 
a  scribe  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Sais.  The  Halicar- 
na?sian  thought  that  the  priest  was  but  jesting  when  he  told  him  that 
between  Syene  and  Elephantine  lay  two  lofty  peaked  mountains,  Krophi 
and  Mophi,  from  the  midst  of  which  gushed  the  bottomless  sources  of  the 
>«'ile,  one  half  of  which  flowed  to  the  X.  to  Egypt,  the  other  half  to  the  S. 
to  Ethiopia.  —  However  foolish  this  opinion,  which  Seneca  also  reports, 
may  appear,  it  was  not  pure  invention,  for  the  monuments  inform  us  that 
the  people  were  really  taught  to  believe  that  the  Egyptian  Xile  had  his 
abode  among  the  rapids  to  the  S.  of  Elephantine.  Some  located  it  to  the 
X.  of  the  island  of  Bigeh-Senem  (p.  297).  Khnum  ,  the  god  of  cataract", 
was  revered  before  all  other  gods  on  this  island;  and  nest  to  him  ranked 
Sati  (a  form  of  Isis-Sothis),  because  the  beginning  of  the  inundation  coin- 
cided with  the  early  rising  of  this  constellation,  and  the  cataract  may  be 
regarded  as  the  threshold  of  the  swollen  Kile  entering  Egypt. 

In  the  year  1822  Mohammed  'All,  in  order  to  build  a  palace  for 
himself  at  Assuan,  caused  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Khnum, 
built  under  Amenhotep  111.  of  the  18.  Dyn.  near  the  S.  end  of  the 
island,  and  also  of  a  smaller  Temple  of  Tiitmes  III.,  lying  more  to 
the  N.W.,  and  known  as  the  N.  temple.  Travellers  pass  the  latter 
on  their  way  to  the  city,  in  whose  N.  outskirts  it  lay.  The  savants 
of  the  French  Expedition  saw  this  temple  before  its  destruction  and 
published  views  of  it.  Now  all  that  is  to  be  seen  on  the  island  are 
some  huge  heaps  of  ruins,  a  granite  doorway  of  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der I.,  and  a  granite  Statue  of  Merenptah  I.  Blocks  of  stone  anrl 
sculptured  fragments  lie  aiound. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  two  villages  on  the  island,  many  of  whom 
understand  nothing  hut  >'ubian,  offer  coins,  small  antiquities  (many  imi- 
tations), and  fragments  of  pottery  with  inscriptions  (ostraca)  for  sale. 
The  last-named  are  sometimes  valuable ;  the  inscriptions  are  written  with 
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ink  in  Demotic,  Greek,  or  Coptic  characters.  A  roll  containing  poems  by 
Homer  was  also  discovered  here. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  object  on  the  island  is  the  *Nilo- 
meter,  on  the  "W.  side  facing  Assuan,  known  to  the  Arabs  as 
Mikyas.  The  learned  court-astronomer  of  the  Khedive,  Mahmud 
Bey,  restored  this  well-preserved  monument  to  use  in  1870.  Strabo 
gives  the  following  excellent  description,  which  is  interesting  to 
compare  with  the  monument  as  it  now  exists.  'The  Nilometer  is  a 
well  built  of  regular  hewn  stones,  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  which 
is  recorded  the  rise  of  the  stream,  not  only  the  maximum  but  also 
the  minimum  and  average  rise,  for  the  water  in  the  well  rises  and 
falls  with  the  stream.  On  the  side  of  the  well  are  marks,  measur- 
ing the  complete  rise  of  the  water  and  all  the  other  degrees  of  its 
rising.  These  are  observed  and  published  for  general  information'. 
Readers  are  referred  to  our  account  of  the  Mikyas  at  Cairo  (Vol.  I., 
p.  319).  The  Nilometer  at  Elephantine  consists  of  a  narrow  roofless 
chamber,  connected  with  the  stream,  and  is  reached  by  52  steps  in 

6  flights.    The  lowest  landing  is  reckoned  as  4  Arabian  ells  or  about 

7  ft.  above  the  lowest  water  level  (the  dir'a  or  Arabian  ell  being 
equal  to  54  centimetres  or  about  211/3  inches).  Above  that  point 
13  ells  are  marked,  so  that  the  highest  point  marked  is  30  ft. 
(17  Arab,  ells)  above  the  minimum  water-level.  Each  ell  is  divided 
on  the  side  of  the  well  into  6  parts  and  24  kirat.  The  13  old  Egyp- 
tian ells,  each  divided  into  7  spans  and  28  fingers,  have  a  total 
length  of  6,895  metres  (about  20  ft.),  from  which  Mahmud  Bey 
obtained  53  centimetres  as  the  equivalent  for  an  ell  instead  of 
the  previously  accepted  52*  2  centimetres.  The  water-level  fluc- 
tuates actually  between  the  top  of  the  first  ell  and  the  seventeenth, 
i.e.  has  a  range  at  Assuan  of  16  ells  of  54  centimetres  each.  The 
old  and  new  marks  are  placed  on  every  third  step.  From  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  upwards  are  11  marks,  of  which,  however,  only 
the  half  are  necessary,  as  the  Nile  no  longer  rises  higher. 

Close  beside  the  river,  farther  to  the  N.,  lies  a  massive  Roman 
Structure,  built  of  hewn  blocks  from  earlier  edifices.  Many  of 
these  blocks  are  covered  with  inscriptions  of  different  dates,  in- 
cluding fragmentary  lists  of  offerings  and  festival  calendars  and 
a  portion  of  a  Nilometer.  The  rock-inscriptions  close  to  the  stream 
should  also  be  noticed.  They  include  inscriptions  by  Neferkara 
(Pepi),  Unas,  Antef  aa,  with  one  by  Amenemha  on  the  other  side. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  island  command  a  fine  *View  of  the 
black  and  brown,  rough  and  smooth  rooks  of  the  cataract,  among 
which  the  Nile,  split  up  into  many  small  branches,  sometimes 
dashes  in  foaming  energy,  sometimes  flows  in  unruffled  calmness. 
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28.  From  Assuan  to  Philae. 

a.    Passage  of  the  First  Cataract. 

The  First  Cataract  fArab.  Shelldl,  from  the  earlier  form  Djindat]  lies 
between  Assuan  and  PLilse.  It  must  be  passed  by  all  who  desire  to 
proceed  in  their  own  dbahabiyeh  to  Wadi  Halfah  and  the  second  cataract. 
When  the  river  is  hi^h  the  passage  is  quite  without  danger,  and  though 
it  is  more  difficult  at  later  periods  of  the  year,  nothing  more  serious 
need  be  feared  than  some  slight  damage  to  the  boat.  A  considerable  amount 
of  time,  however,  is  consumed  by  the  passage,  except  under  favourable 
circumstances  and  when  the  river  is  at  its  highest.  Including  the  necessary 
preparations,  2-3  days  must  be  set  aside  for  the  passage;  and  a  carefully 
drawn-up  contract  (p.  xxii)  will  be  found  here  especially  useful.  Tra- 
vellers who  have  previously  arranged  with  their  dragonian  to  be  con- 
veyed to  and  from  Wadi  Halfah  for  a  fixed  sum  including  the  passage  of 
the  cataract,  will  come  oil"  best.  Those  who  have  no  such  arrangement 
must  come  to  terms  with  one  of  the  shekhs  of  the  Shellal  or  chiefs  of  the 
cataracts.  With  a  reliable  dragoman  the  matter  may  be  arranged  in  ten 
minutes,  but  otherwise  (too  frequently  the  case)  difficulties  are  sure  to 
arise.  The  boat  will  be  objected  to  as  too  high,  too  weak,  or  two  large, 
the  water  will  be  described  as  too  low,  or  the  wind  (which  must  certainly 
be  taken  into  the  calculation)  as  too  gentle;  but  none  of  these  objections 
should  be  listened  to,  if  the  dbahabiyeh  has  been  originally  hired  to 
ascend  beyond  the  cataract.  Energy  and  bakshish  will  overcome  difficulties. 
If  the  dragoman  prove  too  recalcitrant,  the  traveller  should  threaten  to 
proceed  to  Wadi  Halfah  by  camel  or  by  a  dbahabiyeh  from  Phila'.  and  to 
bring  an  action  for  damages  against  the  dragoman  on  his  return  to  Cairo. 
That  will  generally  produce  an  effect;  but  the  action  for  damages  should 
not,  in  the  interest  of  future  travellers,  be  allowed  to  remain  an  empty 
threat.  Dhahabiyehs  may  be  hired  above  the  cataract,  but  they  are  in- 
ferior and  dear.  The  cost  of  ascending  the  rapids  varies  from  4  to  6J., 
according  to  the  size  of  the  boat,  to  which  a  bakshish  of  at  least  2-3?.  must 
be  added.  This  amount  of  bakshish  must  be  paid  because  as  many  as 
50  or  60,  or  even,  when  the  vessel  is  large  and  the  water  low,  100  men 
are  required  to  tow  a  dbahabiyeh  up  the  rapids.  Travellers  may  remain 
on  board  during  the  operation  if  they  choose,  but  as  the  passage  takes 
several  hours,  they  lose  much  time. 

Since  the  construction  of  the  railway  from  Assuan  to  Phila?,  and 
owing  to  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  Beduins,  the  journey  between 
the  cataracts  is  now  very  seldom  made  by  dbahabiyeh ;  and  the  ascent  of 
the  rapids  hy  a  passenger-boat  is  quite  exceptional. 

The  descent  of  the  foaming  rapids  is  much  more  interesting.  Those 
who  are  very  cautions  may  perhaps  cause  their  more  precious  possessions 
to  be  transported  past  the  cataract  by  land;  but  serious  accidents  almost 
never  occur,  though  the  wrecks  of  some  dhahabiyehs  on  the  banks  prove 
that  the  descent  is  not  absolutely  without  danger.  An  excellent  view  of  the 
passage  may  be  obtained  from  a  rock  on  the  bank  {Bah  eslt-ShMdl.,  p.  278). 

Passengers  by  Cook's  steamers  are  conveyed  down  the  rapids  to 
Assuan  in  a  rowing-boat  for  4*.  a  bead,  an  interesting  trip,  not  wholly 
devoid  of  danger.  A  halt  is  made  before  the  chief  rapid,  in  order  to  view 
the  natives  descending  it  on  trunks  of  trees.  As  usual  the  visitor  is 
harassed  by  demands  for  bakshish.  The  voyage  is  then  continued  through 
smaller  channels,  and  at  dangerous  points,  the  boat  is  secured  by  ropes. 
See  description  of  a  trip  of  this  kind  on  p.  279. 

The  dbahabiyeh  ascends  in  untroubled  water  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Sehel.  There  it  is  surrounded  by  the  dark,  sinewy,  and  generally 
most  symmetrical  forms  of  the  Arabs  who  are  to  tow  it  through  the 
rapids.  Some  come  on  board  under  the  direction  of  a  shekh,  while 
others  remain  on  the  bank.  At  first  the  dbahabiyeh  passes  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rapids  comparatively  easily,  but  by-and-by,  ropes 

Baedeker's  I'pper  Egypt.  Ijj 
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are  fastened  to  the  mast,  and  the  severe  struggle  with  the  descend- 
ing current  begins.  Some  haul  on  the  ropes  from  the  bank,  others 
guide  the  course  of  the  vessel  with  poles  from  on  board,  and  others 
in  the  water  keep  it  upright  or  ward  it  off  from  striking  on  sharp 
rocks  in  the  river-bed.  Old  men,  young  men,  and  boys  rival  each 
other  in  the  most  exhausting  activity,  that  seems  almost  frantic, 
from  its  never-ceasing  accompaniment  of  shouts,  cries,  and  chants. 
Every  saint  in  the  calendar  is  invoked,  especially  the  beneficent 
Sa'id,  who  is  believed  to  render  especially  effective  aid  in  sudden 
dangers.  At  the  most  difficult  point,  the  Bah  el-Kelnr  (p.  278) 
boys,  for  a  small  fee,  -ndll  plunge  head-first  into  the  stream,  to 
reappear  astride  pieces  of  wood  below  the  boiling  surf,  through 
which  they  swim  with  marvellous  skill.  If  the  work  is  not  accom- 
plished before  sun-set,  it  is  left  unfinished  till  next  morning.  — 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Egyptian  government  contemplates 
widening  the  channel  and  introducing  fixed  regulations  for  the 
passage.  —  The  time  occupied  in  taking  the  dhahabiyeh  through  the 
rapids  may  be  advantageously  turned  to  account  by  the  traveller  by 
first  inspecting  the  cataract  from  the  bank  and  then,  by  proceeding 
by  land  to  Philae,  where  he  should  pitch  his  tent  or  take  up  his 
abode  in  the  Osiris  room  (p.  295j.  The  most  necessary  articles  can 
easily  be  transported  through  the  rapids  by  a  few  of  the  sailors 
in  the  small  boat.  The  dragoman  will  arrange  the  new  household 
with  the  assistance  of  the  cook  and  the  camp-servant.  A  few  days 
spent  at  Philae,  especially  at  full  moon,  will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 
—  It  is  not  advisable  to  bring  the  dhahabiyeh  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Sehel  and  to  visit  Philae  thence,  because  there  are  no  donkeys 
to  be  there  obtained. 

b.  From  Assu&.n  to  Pkilse  by  land. 

Railway  in  1/2  hr.,  fare  5  piastres;  one  train  daily  (1891)  to  Sliellal 
at  8.30  a.m.,  returning  at  11  a.m.  —  The  Ride  to  Philse  takes  11/2  hr.  ; 
excellent  donkeys  at  the  landing-place.  Rich  inhabitants  of  Assuan  spend 
large  sums  upon  their  riding-asses ;  spirited  Abyssinian  donkeys,  if  they 
are"  also  handsome,  cost  from  30/.  upwards.  —  The  inspection  of  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  of  Assuan  occupies  3-4  hrs. 

The  route  leads  past  the  Post  Office  into  the  town,  then  turns  to  the 
right  (leaving  the  Bazaar  on  the  left)  and  follows  the  telegraph-wires 
across  a  (5  min.)  bridge  over  the  railway  to  Philse  (Shellal).  The  Ptole- 
maic Temple  lies  a  few  minutes  to  the  left,  below  (see  below).  Thence  we 
proceed  straight  on  to  the  Mohammedan  Tomhs,  passing  on  the  way  the 
graves  of  an  Austrian  and  of  a  sailor  of  the  British  ship  'Monarch'  (Dawe; 
d.  1384).  The  Quarries  are  reached  from  the  Ptolemaic  temple  by  con- 
tinuing straight  on  for  a  few  minutes,  then  turning  abruptly  into  the 
desert  path,  which  soon  brings  us  in  sight  of  tall  blocks  of  stone,  behind 
which  is  the  quarry  (p.  2T6).  The  obelisk  lies  10  min.  to  the  right  of  the 
above-mentioned  European  graves. 

1.  The  Ptolemaic  Temple. 
The  attentive  observer  will  notice  many  blocks  and  slabs  with 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  built  into  the  houses  of  Assuan.    In  the 
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station  also  there  is  a  block  of  granite  with  the  name  of  TutmesIIL, 
possibly  dating  from  a  temple  at  Syene,  on  which  Khnum,  lordof /iTeftu 

ni  V  ^  I  JlV  '  ^^'^'^'^  ^6u  (Elephantine)  is  named.  Several 
attractive  houses,  one  belonging  to  a  wealthy  Jew,  form  a  kind  of 
suburb  here. 

To  the  left  of  the  road  lies  the  small  Templk,  founded  by  Pto- 
lemy III.  Euergetes  and  adorned  by  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator,  but 
never  entirely  completed.  On  the  left  of  the  F(i<;ade  is  Euergetes  I. 
and  his  wife  Berenice  II.,  before  Isis  in  Sun  (Syene j.  Isis  is  named 
conductress  of  the  soldiers,  because  the  frontier-town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood were  strongly  garrisoned  from  very  early  times  as  well  as 
under  the  Romans.  (Under  the  Romans  the  Cohors  Quinta  Suenen- 
sium  was  stationed  at  Contra  Syene,  the  Cohors  Sexta  Saginarum  in 
the  Castra  Lapidariorum,  on  the  E.  bank  to  the  S.  of  Syene,  the 
Cohors  Prima  Felix  Theodosiana  on  Elephantine ,  and  the  Legio 
Prima  Maximiana  on  PhiUe.)  Next  appears  Ptulmis,  sou  of  Euer- 
getes, otherwise  Philopator,  before  Khnum,  Sati,  and  Anuke,  who 
each  wears  his  special  head-dress.  On  the  right  side  of  the  fa(;ade  is 
Euergetes  I.,  before  Sebek  and  Hathor,  and  offering  incense  before 
Osiris  Unnofer  (the  good),  Isis,  and  the  child  Horus. 

On  the  inner  sides  of  the  two  doors  leading  to  the  antechamber 
with  its  two  square  columns,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  door  to 
the  adytum,  are  inscribed  stirring  Hymns  to  Isis-Sothis,  to  whom 
apparently  the  little  temple  was  dedicated.  To  the  left,  on  the  lat- 
ter door,  are  e.g.  the  words  :  'Thou  hurlest  forth  (sati)  the  Nile, 
that  he  may  fertilize  the  land  in  thy  name  of  Sothis,  thou  em- 
bracest  (ank)  the  fields  to  make  them  fertile  in  thy  name  of  Ankht. 
All  beings  on  earth  exist  through  thee,  through  thy  name  of  Ankht 
('the  li\ing'). 

Unusually  thick  pillars  in  the  first  and  largest  chamber  of  the 
temple  support  flat  Greek  abaci,  upon  which  rests  a  broad  but  flat 
architrave.  Completed  inscriptions  are  to  be  found  only  on  the 
partition-wall  between  the  sanctuary  and  the  preceding  hall,  on  the 
entrance  door,  and  at  a  few  points  on  the  inner  walls. 

Near  the  temple  is  a  ruck-inscription  of  the  time  of  Khu-en-aten.  To 
the  left  appears  the  sculptor  Men,  before  a  sitting  figure  of  Amenhotep  III. 
perhaps  carved  by  himself,  to  the  right  is  a  son  of  Men  named  Bei,  mak- 
ing an  ollering.  Bek  is  also  a  master-sculptor  of  the  sun,  whose  beams 
radiate  in  the  form  of  hands.   The  cartouches  of  Khu-en-aten  are  defaced. 

2.  The  Arab  Cembteeies. 
A  brief  ride  brings  us  to  an  immense  number  of  Arab  graves, 
lying  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  each  marked  by  a  rectangle  of 
unhewn  stones,  and  a  slab  bearing  an  engraved  inscription.  Many 
are  covered  with  a  pall  of  yellow  sand.  The  earliest  of  the  hundreds 
of  Epitaphs  exhibit  the  venerable  Cufic  character  and  date  mostly 
from  the  9th    and  10th  cent.  A.D.    A   few  are   older   and  many  are 
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more  recent.  The  inscriptions  usually  give  the  name  of  the  deceased 
and  the  date  of  death.  Texts  from  the  Koran  are  not  uncommon, 
in  spite  of  the  Prophet's  express  command  that  the  name  of  God  and 
passages  from  the  Koran  should  never  be  placed  upon  tombstones. 
The  tombs  of  the  richer  dead  are  small  domed  erections.  On  the 
summit  of  the  hill  to  the  right  of  the  road  are  some  large  mosque- 
like Cenotaphs,  dedicated  to  famous  saints,  such  as  the  Shekh  Mah- 
mud,  the  Shekh  'Ali,  our  lady  (sitte)  Zeinab,  etc.,  whose  memory 
is  celebrated  by  festivals  on  their  birthdays,  etc. 

3.  The  Quarries  (Arabic  Ma'adtri). 

About  Y4  hr.  beyond  Assuan  we  quit  the  road  and  turn  to  the 
E.  (left).  In  a  few  minutes  more  we  reach  the  verge  of  a  hill,  on 
which  blocks  of  granite  are  scattered  both  singly  and  in  heaps.  A 
moderately  lofty  cliff  beyond  shows  manifold  traces  of  the  industry 
of  the  ancient  builders,  who,  from  the  erection  of  the  pyramids  to 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  drew  their  supplies  of  granite  from  the 
quarries  of  Syene.  Almost  all  the  granite  pillars,  columns,  archi- 
traves, roof-slabs,  obelisks,  and  statues  that  we  have  hitherto  seen 
in  Egypt,  hail  from  this  spot. 

Syenite  owes  its  name  to  the  early  Greek  form  of  the  name  of  Assuan 
(Syene),  although  the  stone  here  found  is  far  too  poor  in  hornblende  to 
1)6  reckoned  true  syenite  at  all.t  Hartmanii  describes  it  as  follows:^ — 
The  granite,  which  interrupts  the  sandstone  at  the  cataracts  of  Assuan, 
is  of  a  reddish  hue  ,  caused  by  bright  rose-coloured  orthoelase.  It  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  translucent  quartz,  yellow,  brownish,  pink,  and 
black  mica,  and  only  a  little  hornblende.  Huge  coarse-grained  masses  of 
this  composition  are  here  found  and  also  hard  line-grained  masses,  con- 
taining much  red  felspar,  but  little  quartz  and  very  little  mica.  Veins 
also  occur  rich  in  dark  mica  and  greenish  oligoclase,  and  containing  a 
little  piuite;  and  finally  veins  of  a  dark  green  diorite,  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  hornblende  is  much  greater  than  that  of  albite\  The  glaze 
on  the  rocks  of  the  cataracts  is  noticed  on  p.  279. 

The  diligent  hands  of  the  stone-cutters  of  the  Pharaohs  have  left 
distinct  traces  behind  them.  The  method  in  which  the  blocks  were 
quarried  in  tiers  may  still  be  distinctly  seen  on  a  cliff  facing  the 
N.,  about  8min.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town.  The  skill  with  which  huge 
masses  were  handled  and  detached  without  injury  from  the  cliff  to 
which  they  belonged,  is  absolutely  marvellous.  The  certainty  of  the 
process  adopted  is  amply  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  obelisks  were 
completely  finished  on  three  sides  before  they  were  finally  detached 


+  This  curious  fact  is  explained  by  Prof.  Zirkel  as  follows.  The  term 
Syenite,  which  occurs  in  Pliny,  was  first  employed  in  a  scientific  sense 
by  Werner  in  1788,  who  applied  it  to  the  characteristic  stone  formed  of 
orthoelase  felspar  and  black  hornblende,  found  in  the  Plauensche  Grund, 
in  Saxony.  Thenceforth  that  mineral  was  accepted  as  the  typical  syenite. 
Wad  subsequently  proved  that  the  stone  quarried  at  Syene  was  not 
syenite  at  all,  i.e.  that  its  formation  was  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
rocks  in  the  Plau  nsche  Grund.  When  Eoziere  discovered  true  syenite  on 
Mount  Sinai  he  proposed  to  alter  its  name  slightly  and  to  call  it  Sinaite, 
a  suggestion,  however,  which  has  never  been  adopted. 
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from  their  Tiative  rock,  this  final  operation  being  probably  accom- 
plished with  the  iiiil  of  wet  wedges.  Such  an  Obelisk,  still  attached 
to  the  rock,  may  be  seen  about  '9  ^-  to  *^®  S.  of  the  town  and 
about  as  far  to  the  E.  of  the  Nile.  It  is  not  easily  found,  as  it  is 
frequently  more  than  half-covered  with  sand.  At  its  broadest  part 
this  obelisk  measures  10'  o  ft. ;  its  length  is  92  ft.  (72  ft.  cut  out), 
not  reckoning  the  pyramidal  top,  which  has  already  been  hewn.  The 
economy  of  material  on  the  part  of  the  stone-cutters  is  noteworthy. 
In  the  quarry  near  the  road  and  visited  by  all  travellers,  is  a  huge 
Block  of  Rock,  from  which  the  mason  has  begun  to  hew  both  a 
roofing-slab  and  a  column.  Here  we  clearly  perceive  that  the  ancient-s 
well  understood  how  to  disintegrate  the  granite  with  borers  and  to 
split  It  with  wedges.  Numerous  holes  were  made  in  a  iixed  line 
(probably  with  the  help  of  draw-boring),  the  damp  wooden  wedges 
were  driven  in,  and  in  this  manner  tolerably  even  fractures  were  ob- 
tained. The  art  of  splitting  the  stone  by  heat  was  also  understood. 
The  Chapel  transported  from  Elephantine  (i-e.  Assuan)  to  f<ais  by 
Aahmes  (26th  I'yn.)  was  especially  celebrated,  and  is  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus (U,  175).  '  It  consisted  of  a  single  block  and  its  transport  occupied 
20C0  men  for  3  years.  It  is  said  to  have  been  '2i  ells  long,  14  broad,  and 
S  high,  outside  measurement;  and  IS^c  ells  long,  12  broad,  and  5  high, 
Inside  measurement.  It  had  to  remain  outside  the  temple  at  SaVs,  on 
account  of  its  size  and  weight.  Still  more  striking,  in  point  of  weight  at 
le:iSt,  were  the  Statue  of  Ramses  II.  transported  hence  to  the  Ramesseum 
(p.  162),  and  a  stone  Chapel.,  seen  hy  Herodotus  (I,  155)  at  Buto.  The 
latter  was  cubical  in  form  and  measured  40  ells  each  way,  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  its  weight  must  have  been  about  TOCO  shipping-tons, 
or  more  than  twice  the  burden  of  a  large  East  Indiaman. 

4.  The  Ancient  Koad  and  the  Brick  Wall. 

We  turn  to  the  right  (W.)  from  the  quarries  and  follow  the  broad 
sandy  road  leading  8.  to  Philae.  The  desert  has  a  wonderful  pre- 
serving virtue.  If  the  road  along  which  the  traveller  now  rides  were 
practicable  for  carriages,  Strabo's  description  would  still  fit  it  in 
every  point.  'We  drove',  writes  the  ancient  geographer,  'from  Syene 
(Assuan)  to  Phihe,  through  a  very  flat  plain  about  50  stadia  long. 
At  many  points  all  along  the  road,  and  on  both  sides,  we  saw  the 
rounded,  smooth,  and  almost  conical  blocks  of  dark,  hard  rock,  re- 
sembling Hermes-towers,  from  which  mortars  are  made.  .Smaller 
blocks  lie  upon  larger  ones,  and  support  others  in  their  turn ;  here 
and  there  were  Isolated  blocks",  etc.  —  To  this  we  need  only  add 
that  pious  pilgrims  and  wayfarers  have  chiselled  their  A'ames  and 
short  Inscriptions  on  many  of  the  above-mentioned  blocks.  Princes, 
dignified  priests,  aiul  warriors,  have  travelled  this  way,  as  far  back 
as  the  times  of  the  Amenemhas  and  I'sertesens.  Down  to  a  late 
period  pilgrims  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  inscriptions  on  these 
stones,  accompanied  with  the  representation  of  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  these  Inscriptions  are   a  short   one   of 

the  fourth  year  of  Userteson  I.  (  ©  >rt  LJ  )i   and   a    longer  one  of    the 
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fifth  year  of  Amenhotep  III.,  in  which  the  king  is  likened  to  a  fierce  lion 
that  seizes  the  Kushites  in  his  claws.  A  Siele  also,  of  the  second  year  of 
Ramses  the  Great,  shows  on  the  left  Ammon  and  on  the  right  Khnum 
presenting  the  s/iopesh  or  sword  of  victory  to  the  king,  who  grasps  a  negro 
by  the  hair.  Many  other  ancient  reliefs  and  inscriptions  will  be  found  by 
the  careful  seeker,  both  along  this  road  and  beside  the  Nile  in  the  direc- 
tion of  and  beside  Assufin.t 

By-and-by  we  perceive  considerable  fragments  of  a  high  Brick 
Wall,  built  to  protect  the  road  from  the  attacks  of  the  Blemmyes 
(p.  302)  and  also  perhaps  from  the  shifting  sand.  Strabo,  curiously 
enough,  does  not  mention  it.  It  first  appears  to  the  right  ( W.)  of  the 
road,  crosses  it  twice,  remains  then  on  theE.  side,  and  ends  on  the  flat 
bank  opposite  Philje.  It  is  6  ft.  broad,  and  at  some  places  13  ft,  high. 

As  this  curious  erection  is  almost  entirely  destroyed  or  covered 
with  sand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Assuan,  and  as  there  are  also 
other  points  of  interest  on  the  land-route  to  Philse  (the  inscriptions 
are  most  numerous  near  the  island),  no  one  who  has  a  reasonable 
time  to  devote  to  the  region  of  the  first  cataract,  should  fail  to 
traverse  this  route  once  at  least.  The  view  of  Philae,  as  the  traveller 
approaches  the  end  of  his  journey,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

c.  Boute  partly  through  the  Desert,  partly  beside  the  Cataract. 

This  route  is  recommended  to  those  who  have  arrived  by  steamer 
and  have  time  to  go  to  Philse  and  back  once  only.  The  return  to 
Assuan  is  usually  made  (when  there  is  moonlight  invariably)  after 
sunset,  in  which  case,  however,  the  traveller  follows  the  desert- 
route  all  the  way  and  sees  nothing  of  the  cataract.  The  rocky  nature 
of  the  river-bank  renders  it  impossible  to  skirt  the  stream  during 
the  first  half  of  the  distance  from  Assuan  to  Philje.  After  visiting 
the  quarries,  therefore,  we  follow  the  above-described  desert-route 
for  about  ^2  ^t-  towards  the  S.,  then  enter  a  path  diverging  to  the 
right  (W.),  which  brings  us  in  about  an  hour  after  quitting  As- 
suan to  the  rocky  bank  of  the  river,  whose  hoarse  roar  is  heard  for 
some  time  before.  Hence  we  are  conducted  to  the  rocks  known 
as  the  Bib&n  esh-ShellM,  or  'gates  of  the  cataracts',  that  with  the 
largest  fall  being  known  as  Bab  el-Kehlr  or  'great  gate'.  Here  we 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  boat  guided  through  the  rapids; 
but  in  any  case  there  are  always  naked  young  Nubians  ready  to 
plunge  into  the  river  and  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  down  by 
the  foaming  stream,  either  astride  of  a  tree-trunk  or  floating  un- 
supported in  the  water,  in  the  manner  described  long  ago  by  Strabo. 
The  air  of  course  resounds  with  shouts  and  requests  for  bakshish. 
Those  who  expect  to  see  a  cascade  like  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  at 
Schaffhausen  will  be  disappointed.  The  foaming  and  impetuous 
stream  makes  noise  enough  as  it  dashes  through  its  rocky  bed,  but 
there  is  nothing  here  in  the  shape  of  a  regular  waterfall.    Yet  all 


+  These  have  been  copied  by  Flinders  Petrie  and  Orifjith,  and  published 
by  the  former  in  his  'Season  in  Egypt'  (188^). 
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the  same,  p>pecially  when  one  beholds  the  pla(  id  surface  of  the 
river  to  the  S.  of  Philse,  one  can  sympathize  with  the  question  of 
the  linen-dad  Achoreus  in  Lucan:  'Who  would  have  supposed  that 
thou,  Oh  gently-flowing  Nile,  wouldst  burst  forth  with  violent 
whirlpools  into  such  VNild  rage?'  When  the  river  is  high  all  the 
rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  are  under  water;  but  in  February 
and  March  even  the  smaller  rocks  are  visible;  Inscriptions  are  found 
on  many  of  these,  and  on  all  the  cataract-islands,  twenty  in  number. 
The  smooth  glaze,  like  a  dark  enamel,  which  covers  the  granite- 
rocks  between  this  point  and  PhiLx  vnU  not  escape  notice. 

A  similar  effect  was  noticed  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt  at  the 
cataracts  of  the  Orinoco.  'The  granite  of  Assuan',  says  K.  Hartmann, 
'like  that  at  the  southern  cataracts,  etc.,  is  distinguished  by  the  remark- 
ably rounded  shape  «(  the  blocks.  These  have  surfaces  as  smooth  as 
glass,  and  are  of  a  black  hue,  glii?tening  in  the  sun,  like  the  flat  .surface 
nf  a  well-used  smoothing-iron.  The  almost  spherical  shape  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  attrition  of  the  detritus  washed  down  by  the  stream.  The 
dark  colour,  which  only  penetrates  a  few  lines,  as  is  easily  seen  in  de- 
tached fragments,  is  caused  by  proto.xide  of  iron  according  to  Eussegger, 
or  by  silica  according  to  Delesse,  precipitated  on  the  stone  by  the  Kile- 
water\ 

A  tVv.-  y;irds  to  the  S.  of  the  cataract  lie  the  pleasant  villages 
of  Mah&dah  and  Sliellal,  shaded  by  palms  and  sycamores.  In  Ma- 
hadah  huge  piles  of  dried  dates  lie  in  the  open  air,  brought  hither 
from  Nubia  for  transport  to  Egypt.  At  this  point  begins  the  passage 
of  the  rapids  downstream:  and  boats  (or  dhahabiyehs  for  large  par- 
ties) may  be  hired  here,  if  desired,  for  the  safe  voyage  to  Philae 
through  a  picturesque  rocky  landscape.  A  bargain  should  be  struck 
before  the  boat  is  entered.  A  small  boat  costs  10  piastres  by  tariff; 
a  dhahabiyeh  not  less  than  10  fr.  The  boatmen  demand  much  larger 

suras  at  first. 

Descest  of  the  C.\t.\r.\ct  in  a  small  boat.  This  e.xpcdition  can 
hardly  be  recommended,  for  even  when  the  river  is  full  it  is  not  un- 
attended with  danger.  11.  Brugsch  and  Ebers  both  accomplished  it.  The 
latter  records  that  he  looks  back  upon  the  experience  not  without  pleasure, 
especially  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  skill  and  presence  of  mind  of 
the  cataract-re'is  who  steered.  He  describes  the  trip  as  follows.  'I  had 
two  of  our  own  sailors  on  board,  one  able-bodied,  the  other  a  Ifubian 
little  more  than  a  boy.  The  old  cataract-re'is  was  at  the  helm.  The 
roar  of  the  cataract  was  heard  beyond  the  village  of  Sheilal,  and  became 
louder  every  minute  as  we  proceeded.  The  rocks  and  stones  in  tl}e  river- 
bed are  reddish  brown,  but  wherever  they  have  been  washed  by  the 
stream  and  then  dried  by  the  scorching  sun  of  this  latitude,  they  glisten 
like  the  black  surface  of  an  evaporating  pond.  Behind  ami  before,  to 
the  right  and  left,  above  and  below,  I  saw  nothing  but  rocks,  little  pools, 
and  the  blue  skv  ;  while  my  sense  of  hearing  was  as  though  spell-bound  by 
the  roar  of  the  waters,  which  as  soon  as  the  keel  of  the  boat  approached 
the  rapids  proper,  lifted  up  their  voice  as  loud  as  surf  lashing  against  a 
rocky  coast  in  a  storm.  Then  followed  some  minutes  of  the  most  intense 
exertion  for  the  crew,  who  cheered  and  encouraged  themselves  by  con- 
tinual invocations  to  helpful  saints,  especially  to  the  holy  Said,  the 
rescuer  from  sudden  dangers.  With  each  stroke  of  the  oars  broke  forth 
a  'ya  Said'  (0  Said)  or  'ya  Sfohammed'  or  'God  is  gracious';  while  the 
arms  wielding  the  oars  dared  not  relax  their  strength,  at  it  was  essential 
to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  rapids  in  order  to  avoid  being  hurled  against 
the  rocks.     The  Arab,  who  guided  the  boat,  was   a  sinewy  old  man  over 
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sixty  years  of  :ige,  wlio  sat  with  his  long  neck  craning  forward  so  long 
as  we  hovered  in  danger,  and  who,  with  his  eyes  sparkling  with  intense 
excitement  and  his  lean  bird-like  face,  I'^oked  like  an  eagle  on  the  look 
out  for  prey.  All  went  well  at  first.  Only  a  man  and  hoy,  however, 
were  rowing  on  the  left  side,  while  two  men  were  rowing  on  the  right. 
As  we  quitted  the  second  rapid  and  were  entering  a  different  channel, 
the  sailors  on  the  left  side  had  to  row  with  all  their  strength ;  that, 
however,  proved  inadequate  and  the  stream  swept  the  boat  round,  so  that, 
the  stern  was  foremost.  This  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  passage. 
The  re'is  without  losing  his  presence  of  mind  for  an  instant,  guided  the 
helm  with  his  foot,  while  he  assisted  the  rowers  with  his  arms,  turned 
the  boat  round  once  more,  brought  it  into  the  right  channel,  and  finally 
into  the  less  rapid  part  of  the  J>ile,  and  so  to  Assuan.  The  entire  passage 
lasted  42  minutes. 

Fkom  Mahadah  to  Phil.?i;  the  crooked  road  skirts  the  bank  of 
the  liver.  The  village-children  ptirsne  the  traveller,  begging  for 
bakshish.  "When  the  path,  covered  with  granite-dust,  grows  narrower 
and  begins  to  lead  over  smooth  granite,  the  traveller  should  dis- 
mount. The  curiously-shaped  rocks  in  the  bed  and|on  the  bank  of  the 
Nile  bear  numerous  inscriptions.  Some  of  them  look  as  though  they 
had  been  built  up  out  of  artificially  rounded  blocks.  These  forms 
seem  to  have  struck  the  ancient  Egyptians  most  forcibly,  for  in  the 
relief  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile  at  Philaj  (p.  294)  —  one  of  the  few 
representations  of  landscape  in  Egypt  —  the  river-god  crouches 
under  a  pile  of  blocks  like  these.  In  25  min.  we  reach  a  small  plain 
and  obtain  a  charming  view  of  Philce,  the  most  beautiful  spot  on 
the  Nile,  and  the  goal  of  travellers  jwho  |do  not  wish  to  go  on  to  the 
second  cataract.  The  small  plain  above-mentioned,  to  the  E.  of  the 
island,  is  shaded  with  handsome  sycamore  trees,  near  which  is  a 
long  low  building  of  a  semi-European  appearance,  with  battlemented 
roof.  This  is  the  deserted  station  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries, 
who  hence  founded  settlements  in  Central  Africa,  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, including  finally  that  at  Khartum,  have  been 

> ^  /^     ~N    abandoned.  The  walled  island,  surrounded  by  clear 

'     ~     ' '  *  smooth  water,  presents,  with  its  imposing  temple, 

graceful  kiosque ,  and  flourishing  vegetation  ,  a 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  rugged,  bare  and  precipi- 
tous rocks  that  bound  it,  especially  on  the  N.  and 
W.  To  the  N.  a  massive  double  rock,  with  the  name 
of  Psammetikh  II.  conspicuous  upon  it ,  towers 
above  the  rest;  to  the  \V.  rises  the  rocky  island  of 
Bigeh  (p.  297),  with  numerous  monuments  and  in- 
scriptions. The  ferry-boat  is  to  be  found  at  the 
village  of  Shellal.  Between  the  railway-station  of  Shellal  and  the 
Nile  is  a  fine  palm-grove,  with  the  tents  of  the  Egyptian  troops 
under  British  command.  The  handsome  dhahabiyeh  near  the  bank 
is  the  residence  of  the  commandant.  Breakfast  may  be  obtained  on 
board,  but  those  who  come  by  rail  are  recommended  to  bring  their 
provisions  with  them  from  Assuan. 
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Both  the  tourist-steamers  and  the  niail-steamcrs  allow  one  day  for  a 
visit  to  PhiUe.  Tourists  by  the  four-weeks  steamer  may  visit  the  island 
twice,  and  they  are  recommended  to  do  so.  Travellers  to  Xubia  who  are 
unable  to  lind  time  to  visit  Phila-  on  the  outward  journey,  should  not 
fail  to  devote  to  it  at  least  a  few  hours  on  the  return,  either  on  the 
evening  of  reaching  Shellal,  or  on  the  next  morning,  after  spending  the 
night  on  board  the  steamer.  When  more  than  one  visit  is  paid  the  trav- 
eller should  come  once  by  rail,  once  by  land  returning  by  boat.  Ac- 
commodation at  Philae  can  only  be  obtained  if  a  dhahaliiyeh  happens  to 
be  there. 

The  name  of  Phila  is  derived  from  the  old  Egyptian,  in  which 

a    <=> 
it  is  called,  vnth  the  article,  Pa-alek  ,  or  usually  mere- 

(^     A  ^^    ® 

ly    Alek  .    This  name  occurs  thousands  of  times  on  the 

<:r>^  ® 
island  itself,  with  many  variations,  and  probably  means  the  island 
of  Lek,  i.e.  of  Ceasing  or  of  the  EndJ^  referring  to  the  Nile-voyage 
hither  from  the  N.  The  Copts  called  it  Piluk  or  Pelak,  and  the 
Arabs  used  to  call  it  Bilak.  Now-a-days  none  of  these  names  are 
known  to  the  natives,  who  usually  call  the  island  Anas  el-Wogud, 
after  the  hero  of  one  of  the  tales  in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
which  has  undergone  considerable  change  in  the  Egyptian  version 
and  has  its  scene  transferred  to  Philje. 

The  boatmen  relate  it  as  follows.  'Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
king,  who  had  a  handsome  favourite  named  Anas  el-Wogud.,  and  a  vizier, 
whose  daughter  was  named  Zahr  el-  Ward.  i.e.  Flower  of  the  Rose.  The 
twu  young  people  saw  and  fell  in  love  with  eiich  other,  and  found  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  secretly,  until  they  were  discovered  through  the  im- 
prudence of  the  maiden's  attendant  The  vizier  was  violently  enraged 
and,  in  order  to  secure  his  daughter  from  the  farther  pursuit  of  the 
young  man,  despatched  her  to  the  island  of  PhiliO,  where  he  caused  her 
to  be  imprisoned  in  a  strong  castle  ("the  temple  of  Isis)  and  closely 
guarded.  But  Anas  el-AVogild  could  not  forget  his  love.  He  forsook  the 
court  and  wandered  far  and  wide  in  search  of  her,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  travels  showed  kindness  to  various  animals  in  the  desert  and  else- 
where. At  last  a  hermit  told  him  that  he  would  find  Zahr  el-Ward  on 
the  island  of  PhiUe.  He  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  beheld  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  but  was  unable  to  reach  the  island,  for  the  water  all 
around  it  was  alive  with  crocodiles.  As  he  stood  lamenting  his  fate  one  of 
the  dangerous  monsters  olTered  to  convey  him  to  the  island  on  his  back,  out 
"f  gratitude  for  the  young  man's  previous  kindness  to  animals.  The  lover 
was  thus  able  to  reach  the  prison  of  liis  mistress,  and  the  guards  suffered 
him  to  remain  on  the  island,  as  he  represented  himself  to  be  a  persecuted 
merchant  from  a  distant  land.  Birds  belonging  to  Zahr  el- Ward  assured 
him  that  she  was  on  the  island,  but  he  could  never  obtain  sight  of  ber. 
Meanwhile  the  lady  also  lucame  unable  longer  to  endure  her  fate.  Letting 
herself  down  from  her  prison-window  by  means  of  a  rope  made  of  her 
clothes,  she  found  a  comi>assionate  ship-master,  who  conveyed  her  from 
the  island  in  which  the  lover  she  sought  then  was.  Then  followed  another 
period  of  search  and  linally  the  meeting  of  the  lovers.  A  marriage,  with 
the  consent  of  the  father,  ends  the  tale.  —  The  Osiris  Room  on  Philre 
(p.  295j  is  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  the  bridal-chamber.    The  tale  in  the 


t  This  meaning  belongs  to   the   old  Egyptian   root  let,   which  is  pre- 
served  in   the  Coptic  *\lU'2i. 
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Araljian  'Nig'hts  ends  as  follows :  'So  they  lived  in  the  bosom  of  happiness 
to  the  advanced  age,  in  which  the  roses  of  enjoyment  shed  their  leaves  and 
tender  friendship  mnst  take  the  place  of  passion',  t 

It  seems  as  though  this  legend  had  arisen  on  Egypt  soil,  and  as 
though  it  contained  some  echoes  of  the  ancient  mythology  of  Philae, 
e.g.  the  search  of  Isis  for  her  beloved  Osiris  and  the  disposal  of  the 
goddess  on  an  island  in  the  Nile.  It  is  even  more  remarkable  that 
Anas  el-Wogud  reached  the  island  on  a  crocodile  and  that  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  temple  of  Isis  is  a  relief  (p.  294)  representing  the 
mummy  of  Osiris  borne  by  a  crocodile. 

The  rocky  island  of  Bigeh,  opposite  Philfp,  seems  to  have  been 
an  even  earlier  pilgrim-resort  than  the  latter ;  yet  there  was  probably 
a  temple  also  on  Philfe  in  comparatively  early  times.  In  the  4th 
cent.  B.C.  this  must  have  been  either  unimportant  or  in  ruins,  for 

the  name  of  NeMt  nehf  {      ^^ (\  \  I     Nectanebus  II., 


CE2i3 


is  the  oldest  name  occurring  as  that  of  a  builder,  and  that  prince 
reigned  as  a  rival  king  to  the  Persian  Achsemenides  and  recognized 
only  by  his  countrymen,  at  the  date  mentioned.  The  work  that  he 
began  was  zealously  continued  by  the  Ptolemies,  who  had  greater 
resources  at  command,  but  even  they  left  ample  room  for  additional 
buildings  and  farther  decorations  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors down  to  Diocletian. 

The  principal  temple,  like  the  island  itself,  was  sacred  to  his., 
whose  priests  resided  here  down  to  comparatively  late  times  as  a 
learned  college.  As  one  of  the  graves  of  Osiris  was  situated  here, 
it  early  became  a  pilgrimage  resort  for  the  Egyptians,  one  of  whose 
solemn  oaths  also  was  by  the  Osiris  of  Philte.  When  the  cult  of 
Isis  as  well  as  that  of  Serapis  became  known  to  the  Hellenes  and 
afterwards  to  the  Romans,  many  Greek  and  Italian  pilgrims  flocked 
to  the  shrine  of  the  mysterious,  benign,  and  healing  goddess.  Even 
under  Ptolemy  Physkon  the  priests  were  compelled  to  petition  the 
king  to  check  the  superabundant  stream  of  pilgrims,  who  consumed 
the  temple-stores  and  threatened  to  reduce  the  priests  to  the  neces- 
sity of  withholding  from  the  gods  their  bounden  offerings  (comp. 
p.  284).  On  all  the  walls  and  columns  of  the  temple  are  inscrip- 
tions, placed  there  by  Greek  or  Roman  officials,  tourists,  and  pil- 
grims.   They  are  most  numerous  in  the  S.  part  of  the  temple  and  in 


t  In  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  this  tale  occupies  the  371st  to 
the  380th  nights.  It  differs  considerably  from  the  versions  of  the  sailors, 
which  moreover  vary  very  much  among  themselves.  The  tale  of  Anas 
el-WogHd  and  his  mistress  El-Ward  ('the  Rose')  is  the  title  of  a  litho- 
graphed pamphlet  of  34  leaves  in  which  the  above  story  is  narrated  in 
verse  in  the  fellahin  dialect  fnot  the  literary  Arabic).  With  several  other 
pieces,  e.g.  the  'Cat  and  the  Rats',  it  supplies  the  usual  material  for  re- 
citations in  the  Arab  coffee-houses,  and  is  thus  universally  known.  It 
begins  'I  shall  build  for  thee  a  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  {i.e.  water) 
of  Kenils\  i.e.  Nubia. 
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the  oldest  part,  dating  from  Nectanebus.  We  know  also  that  the 
ffoddess  of  Phil.'P  vas  worshipped  by  the  Blemmyes  (p.  302),  who 
maintained  the  custom  ofhuraaii  sarrifires  until  the  time  of  Justi- 
nian. After  Piocletian,  who  personally  visited  the  island,  had  con- 
quered these  restless  children  of  the  desert,  he  destroyed  the 
fortifications  of  Philse ,  and  new  temples  were  erected  in  w'hich 
priests  of  the  Blemmycs  and  Nohades  were  permitted  to  offer 
sacrifices  to  Isis  along  with  the  Egyptian  priests.  And  these  tribes 
even  obtained  the  right  of  removing  the  miraculous  image  of 
the  mighty  goddess  from  the  Island  at  certain  solemn  festivals 
and  of  retaining  it  for  some  time.  Even  after  all  Egypt  had  long 
been  christianized  and  the  Thebaid  was  crowded  with  monks,  the 
ancient  pagan-worship  still  held  sway  in  Nubia,  in  spite  of  the 
Edicts  of  Theodosius.  The  Nobades  were  converted  to  Christianity 
about  540  A.D.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empress  Theodora,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Narses,  sent  by  .Tustinian  to  Egypt,  closed  the 
temple  of  Isis  on  PhiL-e,  and  sent  its  sacred  contents  to  Constantin- 
ople. At  first  the  people  of  Philae.  adopted  the  orthodox  creed,  but 
when  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Islam,  they  exchanged  this  for  the 
monophysite  heresy.  Although  an  inscription  has  been  found  in 
the  pronaos  in  praise  of  a  Bishop  Theodorus  (577  A.D.),  who  de- 
dicated a  portion  at  least  of  the  temple  of  Isis  to  St.  Stephen,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Philfe  was  ever  an  episcopal  seat.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Christian  services  were  held  in  the  hypostyle.  The 
inscriptions  and  reliefs  were  plastered  over  with  Nile-mud  or  had 
crosses  carved  upon  them,  so  as  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  faith- 
ful and  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirits.  —  Like  Christianity,  Islam  was 
late  in  finding  its  way  to  Phike,  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  a  mosque 
or  anything  of  that  nature  on  the  entire  island.  Nubia  was  effec- 
tually conquered  in  the  13th  cent,  by  the  Egyptian  siiltans,  who 
included  the  cataract-region  in  their  private  domains,  and  thus 
serured  ihe  temples  from  destruction.  —  Philic  was  described  in 
1737  by  Norden  and  Pococke,  thoiigh  at  that  time  the  natives  were 
as  hostile  to  strangers  as  they  are  now  friendly  and  obliging. 

Isis,  the  chief  deity  of  the  island,  is  usually  represented  in  the 
triad  completed  by  Osiris  and  Horus ,  but  she  frequently  also 
appears  alone.  Everywhere,  in  her  various  forms,  she  occupies 
the  foremost  place,  just  as  Hathor  does  at  Denderah.  The  deities  of 
Phila^  include  P.a  and  Alenth,  the  twin-gods  Shu  and  Tefnut,  Seb 
and  Nut,  Osiris-Unnofer  (Agathoda^mon)  and  Isis,  Khnum  and 
Sati,  the  gods  of  the  cataracts,  Ilorus  the  son  of  Isis,  Hathor,  and 
the  child  Ilorus.  Thoth,  Safekh,  and  other  deities  also  frequently 
appear. 

Phila  is  the  pearl  of  Egypt,  and  those  who  have  several  days  to 
spend  at  the  cataract,  should  certainly  take  up  their  abode  upon  it. 
It  is  4'20  yds.  long,  loH  yds.  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  and  has  a 
circumference  of  9■■^0  yds.    It  is  uninhabited,  but  an  old  watchman, 
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who  lives  with  his  <'hildi'en  and  g;raiidchildren  oti  Bigeh,  willingly 
assists  travellers.  The  view  of  Philae  from  the  river-bank  is  un- 
expectedly beautiful,  especially  to  those  who  have  just  quitted  the 
rugged  rocks  of  the  cataract  or  the  arid  desert;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  views  from  the  island,  especially  from  its  rocky  S.  end, 
are  imposing  and  sometimes  peculiarly  wild. 

The  buildings  on  the  island  which  demand  a  visit  are:  1.  The 
*  Temple  of  Isis ;  2.  The  Chapel  of  Hathor;  3.  The  Ruins  and  the 
Portal  of  Diocletian,  in  the  N.W. ;  and  4.  The  *Kiosque.  —  Bigeh 
and  the  Cataract  Islands  also  repay  a  visit. 

The  Temple  of  Isis. 

This  beautiful  structure  dates  from  various  periods ,  and  its 
different  parts  show  an  almost  capricious  irregularity  in  their  po- 
sitions with  reference  to  each  other.  The  traveller  is  recommended 
to  visit  the  various  portions  in  the  following  order,  but  he  is  warned 
against  lingering  too  long  over  any  of  them,  if  his  time  be  limited 
or  if  his  inspection  have  no  special  scientific  aim.  It  is  better  to 
obtain  a  good  general  impression  from  the  whole,  than  to  examine 
the  details  minutely.  In  order  to  understand  the  arrangement  of 
the  temple,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  preeminently  a 
pilgrim  -  resort.  The  processions  of  pilgrims,  whether  they  ap- 
proached from  Egypt  or  from  Nubia,  were  compelled  to  steer  for 
the  S.  end  of  the  island,  for  the  rocks  to  the  N.  of  it  prevented 
anything  like  a  ceremonial  approach.  The  portals  of  the  temple 
therefore  faced  the  S.,  and  the  festal  boats  disembarked  their  pas- 
sengers on  the  S.  coast.  We  likewise  begin  our  visit  from  the  S., 
or  more  exactly  from  the  extreme  S.W.,  to  which  we  proceed 
direct  from  the  landing-place.  Our  attention  is  first  attracted  by 
the  strong  erection  of  hewn  stones  facing  the  stream.  The  steps  of 
a  Stone  Staircase  within  the  quay-wall  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
S.W.  coast;  and  there  was  another  staircase  on  the  S.  coast,  to  the 
E.  of  the  building  of  Nectanebus. 

a.  The  Building  of  Nectanebus  (Tl.  A).  Two  Obelisks  flanked 
the  entrance  to  the  hypajthral  Fore-Court,  which  the  pilgrim  entered 
first,  and  where  he  was  received,  and  perhaps  also  examined  and 
taxed.  With  the  exception  of  the  central  portion  of  the  first  pylon 
(p.  287),  dating  from  this  same  king,  Nectanebus  II.,  this  is  the 
oldest  part  of  the  whole  temple.  The  obelisks,  made  of  sandstone, 
instead  of  the  usual  granite,  were  small  and  stood  upon^stone  chests. 
The  W.  obelisk  is  still  standing,  but  the  E.  obelisk  is  represented 
by  its  chest  merely. 

The  E.  oLelisk  itself  was  found  prostrate  by  Bankes  in  1815,  and  at 
his  request  removed  to  Alexandria  by  Belzoni,  despite  the  protests  of 
Drovetti  who  regarded  it  as  his  private  property.  From  Alexandria  it 
was  taken  to  England,  where  it  now  stands  at  Kingston  Hall  in  Dorset- 
shire. On  the  lowest  part  of  the  pedestal  is  a  long  Greek  inscription 
containing  a  petition  addressed  by  the  priests  of  Isis  to  King  Euergetes  U. 
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and  his  two  wives,  against  the  expense  caused  by  the  too  frequent  visits 
of  royal  ofticials  ;md  their  retinues ,  which  impoverished  the  temple. 
Above  this  are  two  other  inscriptions,  only  fragments  of  which  are  pre- 
served, in  which  the  granting  of  the  petition  by  the  king  and  the  con- 
sequent royal  decree  are  announced. 

This  obelisk  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  The  names  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  and 
Cleopatra,  which  occur  "in  Greek  on  the  pedestal,  were  discovered  by 
Champollion  in  1822  on  the  obeli-k  itself,  and  from  the  latter  name  he 
was  enabled  to  add  a  few  more  alphabetical  signs  to  those  already  ascer- 
tained from  the  Eosetta  decree  (Vol.  I.,  p.  111). 

The  W.  Obelisk,  as  we  have  said,  remains  in  situ  though  it  has 
lost  its  point.  Upon  it  is  inscribed,  in  Greek,  a  petition  from  Theo- 
dotos,  son  of  Agesiphon,  to  Isis  and  her  fellow-gods,  dating  from  the 
time  of  Neos  Dionysus.   There  are  also  some  Arabic  inscriptions. 

The  hypsethral  vestibule  was  bounded  on  each  sidefE.  and  W.) 
by  six  columns  and  one  of  the  obelisks.  The  six  W.  columns  are 
still  standing,  but  only  three  stumps  of  the  E.  row  remain.  Between 
the  columns  were  screen- walls,  half  as  high  as  the  shafts,  and 
adorned  with  concave  cornices  and  balustrades  of  Uraeus-serpents. 
The  columns,  only  2V6  ft-  in  thickness,  are  lol/s  ft.  high,  and  have 
calyx- capitals  supporting  an  abacus  decorated  with  the  Hathor- 
mask,  on  which  rests  a  small  chapel.  These  capitals ,  which  re- 
semble those  of  the  Ptolemaic  epoch,  are  specially  remarkable,  as 
they  were  erected  by  IS'ectanebus  before  the  period  of  the  Lagida. 
Nectanebus  who  maintained  himself  for  some  time  in  opposition  to 
the  Persian  kings,  appears  to  have  delighted  in  comparing  himself 
to  the  ancient  Pharaohs,  as  we  may  gather  from  his  first  name  Ra- 
kheper-ka,  which  was  also  that  of  Usertesen  I.  of  the  12th  Dyn. ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  adopted,  in  the  same  spirit,  old  and  for- 
gotten artistic  forms  in  his  erections.  It  is  certain  that  the  Hathor- 
mask  at  the  top  of  the  columns  is  only  found  earlier  than  his  time 
on  the  monuments  of  the  18th  Dyn.  at  Der  el-bahri  [p.  223)  and 
el-Kab  (p.  236).  The  architects  of  the  Ptolemies  were  afterwards  at- 
tracted by  the  abacus  adorned  with  the  countenance  of  the  goddess 
of  Denderah,  adopted  it,  and  farther  developed  the  sculptured  calyx- 
capital,  here  first  introduced  by  Nectanebus.  —  On  the  W.  and  E. 
sides  of  each  of  the  six  standing  columns  are  dedication-inscriptions. 
On  the  outer  (W.)  side  of  the  most  southerly  column  (next  to  the 
obelisk)  is  the  in-cription:  'The  good  god,  lord  of  both  worlds, 
Ra-kheper-ka,  son  of  the  sun  and  lord  of  the  diadems,  Nectanebus, 
the  ever-living,  erected  this  sumptuous  building  for  his  mother 
Isis,  the  bestower  of  life,  in  order  to  enlarge  her  dwelling  with  ex- 
cellent work,  for  time  and  for  eternity".  —  On  the  outer  side  of  the 

third  column  the  name  of  Philaj  appears  as  Alek    (with  the 

article,  P-alek),  a  form  found  at  many  other  places,  and  the  mistress 

of  the  island  is  named  as    n      /VW    \\J^  ^^3  /      h  '^'^^      ' 
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Isis,  the  life  giviug  goddess  of  Aab,  i.e.  of  Abaton  or  the  Loly  is- 
land. The  last  name  deserves  mention  here,  for  the  spot  known  to 
the  ancients  as  Abaton,  which  must  have  been  peculiarly  holy  in 
their  eyes,  is  named  innumerable  times  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
temple  of  Isis.  It  must  therefore  be  looked  for  on  Philse  itself.  The 
inscription  on  the  Architrave  of  the  outer  or  West  Side  states  that 
the  king  erected  this  building  for  his  mother  Isis,  and  that  he  re- 
built the  hall  for  her  of  good  white  hewn  stone,  surrounded  with 
columns,  with  inscriptions  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and,  as  the 
line  below  the  architrave  adds,  painted  in  colours.  The  inner  side 
of  the  architrave  bears  an  invocation  to  Isis,  mother  of  the  gods. 

This  little  temple  had  doors  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides,  not, 
however,  opposite  to  each  other,  and  another  on  the  N.  side,  next 
the  main  temple.  The  last  leads  into  a  spacious  Fore  -  Court 
(PI.  B),  enclosed  on  the  right  and  left  by  covered  Colonnades.  The 
W.  colonnade  (PI.  F)  follows  the  bank  of  the  river,  while  that  to 
the  E.  or  right  (PI.  D)  runs  in  the  dirertion  of  the  centre  of  the 
first  great  pylon,  but  not  at  right  angles  to  it,  affording  an  example 
of  the  variety  of  axial  direction  exhibited  throughout  the  temple. 

AVhen  we  remember  that  a  portion  of  the  first  pylon  and  the 
hypaethral  space,  which  we  have  just  quitted,  were  built  by  Necta- 
nebus,  and  that  all  the  other  parts  of  the  temple  are  of  later  data, 
we  have  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  great  irregularity  displayed 
in  its  plan.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  structures  that  now  bear 
the  name  of  Nectanebus  (a  portal  and  a  vestibule)  were  not  the 
only  buildings  on  Phils  under  that  king,  for  the  construction  of 
every  temple,  without  exception,  began  with  the  sanctuary  and 
ended  with  the  doors.  We  may  assume  that  an  extensive  temple 
stood  here  before  its  removal  by  the  Persians;  and  that  the  latter 
largely  destroyed  the  works  of  their  rival.  The  parts  that  were 
spared  were  then  incorporated  by  the  Ptolemaic  builders,  while  the 
Komans  united  the  work  of  the  Lagidte  with  the  ancient  vestibule 
of  Nectanebus  by  means  of  the  tapering  peristyle  court. 

b.  The  Colonnaded  Court.  This  space  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
side  by  a  long  wall,  pierced  here  and  there  with  windows,  which, 
based  on  a  firm  substructure  on  the  river-bank,  forms  the  back  of 
a  narrow,  but  unusually  long  Colonnade  (PL  F;  100  yds.).  The 
latter,  built  under  the  Romans,  has  a  row  of  31  (formerly  32)  co- 
lumns, each  16  ft.  high,  on  its  E.  side,  and  has  a  roof  of  good  cas- 
setted work.  The  colour  of  the  hieroglyphics  and  representations 
is  still  remarkably  vivid  in  various  places,  especially  in  the  S.  por- 
tion near  the  vestibule  of  Nectanebus.  There  appear  Nero  with  his 
cartouches ,  Claudius  C;esar  and  Germanicus  Autocrator  before 
Horus,  Taseiitnefert  and  Pinebtati  (who  also  appears  at  Ombos, 
p.  261)  worshipping  the  lord  of  Ombos.  Farther  to  the  N.,  on  the 
back  wall  of  the  colonnade  are  the  name  of  Tiberius  and  a  fine 
Greek  inscription,    beginning    'A[J.[J.tuvio;    Aiovuaiou  fjy^t]^   inoi- 
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TjOe,  etc.  Tlie  translation  of  the  latter  is  as  follows:  'Ammonius, 
son  of  Dionysius ,  fultilled  a  vow  made  to  Isis,  Serapis ,  and  the 
gods  worshipped  along  with  them,  by  presenting  to  them  the  wor- 
ship of  his  brother  Protas  and  his  children,  of  his  brother  Niger, 
his  wifeKlidemas,  and  his  children Dionysius  and  Anubas.  On  the 
l'2th  Payni  of  the  31st  year  of  Ciesar'.  —  This  Cffisar  is  Ctesar 
Augustus,  in  whose  reign  therefore  the  wall,  though  furnished  with 
inscriptions  by  later  emperors,  must  have  existed  at  least  in  a  rough 
state.    The  other  inscriptions  are  of  similar  purport. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  E.  Colonnade  (PL  D)  was  a  large  Hall 
(PL  C),  of  which  only  fragments  of  the  N.  and  E.  walls  remain. 
It  bears  the  name  of  Tiberius.  The  colonnade,  which  adjoins  its 
N.  wall,  was  never  entirely  completed.  Only  three  of  the  capitals 
of  the  columns  (including  a  very  fine  palm-capital)  are  finished; 
the  rest  are  merely  roughly  blocked  out,  but  they  are  of  interest  as 
showing  us  that  the  more  elaborate  carving  was  not  taken  in  hand 
until  after  the  capitals  had  been  placed  in  position  upon  the  shafts. 
The  E.  colonnade  does  not  extend  as  far  as  the  first  pylons,  but  is 
separated  from  them  by  a  small  Temple  of  ^sculapius ,  the  Egyp- 
tian Imhotep,  son  of  Ptah  (PL  E),  consisting  of  two  chambers,  and 
facing  the  S.  The  Greek  inscription  over  the  entrance  dates  from 
Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes,  his  wife,  and  son,  the  Egyptian  cartouches 

on  the  door  itself  from  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator 

—  The  AV.  colonnade  which  skirts  the  river,  is  joined  on  the  N. 
by  a  narrow  passage  (PL  a),  which  leads  past  the  pylons  at  some 
distance  to  the  left  (W.).  The  peristyle  court,  for  which  fore-court 
would  be  a  more  accurate  name,  is  thus  by  no  means  enclosed  by 
tlie  pylons. 

c.  The  First  Pylon  (PL  H)  turned  towards  the  approaching  pro- 
cessions two  lofty  and  broad  Towers,  with  a  narrow  Portal  between 
them.  This  portal,  built  and  adorned  by  Nectanebus  II. ,  is  the 
oldest  part  of  the  pylon.  The  smaller  portal,  to  the  left,  like  the 
temple  behind  it  {^Btrth-house,  see  p.  289),  which  stands  in  rela- 
tion with  it,  dates  from  Ptolemy  VII.  Philometor  (       X  >Tf  I;  while 

the  decoration  of  the  facade  was  added  by  Ptolemy  XIII.  Neos  Dio- 
nysus. Within  the  chief  portal  appears  also  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II., 
with  his  mother  and  wife,  presenting  to  Isis  the  symbol  of  a  field. 
The  entire  imposing  erection  is  150  ft.  broad  and  00  ft.  high.  The 
S.  facade,  fronting  the  processions  advancing  from  the  Nile,  is 
covered  with  Reliefs  en  creux. 

At  each  side  of  the  Central  Dooi-icay  (PI.  b)  is  a  ligure  of  Isis.  On 
the  upper  part  of  the  left  tower  is  the  Pharaoh  sacrificing  to  Osiris  and 
Isis,  and  to  Isis  and  Ilorus  ;  on  the  corresponding  part  of  the  right  tower, 
he  appears  before  Horus  and  Nephthys,  and  before  Isis  and  Horus.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  towers  are  devoted  as  usual  to  military  scenes.  The 
Pharaoh  (Xeos  Dionysus,  59  B.C.;   appears   as   the  smiter  of  his  enemies  ■, 
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to  the  right,  Isis  with  Hor-hut  presents  him  with  the  staff  of  victorv. 
Half  of  the  figures  have  been  deliberately  defaced. 

The  Ascent  of  the  Fi/lons,  commanding  an  excellent  view  of  the  whole 
island  and  its  surrounding,  is  made  from  the  peristvle  court  eatered  by 
the  central  portal.  Within  this  portal,  to  the  right,  "is  the  following  In- 
scription: 'L'an  6  de  la  re'publique,  le  13  messidor.  Une  armee  francaise 
commande'e  par  Bonaparte  est  descendue  a  Alexandrie.  L'arme'e  ayant 
mis  20  jours  apres  les  mammelouks  en  fuite  aux  Pyi-amides ,  Desaix  com- 
mandant la  premiere  division  les  a  poursuivies  au'dela  des  cataractes  oil 
il  est  arrive,  le  13  ventose  de  Tan  7'  {i.e.  March  3,  1799).  Then  follow 
the  names  of  the  brigadier-generals.  —  The  staircase  leading  to  the  top 
of  the  -£031  Totoer  begins  in  the  small  chamber  (PI.  c),  in  the  S.E.  corner 
of  the  peristyle  court.  It  ascends  gradually,  round  a  square  newel.  Sev- 
eral unadorned  chambers,  probably  used  for  the  storing  of  astronomical 
instruments  and  for  the  use  of  astrologers ,  are  to  be  found  within  the 
tower.  They  are  feebly  lighted  by  window-openings,  decreasing  in  size 
towards  the  outside  wall.  —  The  West  Toicev  can  only  be  reached  from 
the  E.  tower.  The  crosses  on  the  stones  of  the  roof  formerly  held  braces 
of  wood  or  iron. 

Two  Obelisks  and  two  Lions,  all  of  granite,  formerly  stood  be- 
fore the  entrance.  The  foot  of  the  W.  obelisk  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  former;  the  latter  lie  much  damaged  on  the  ground.  Numerous 
Greek  Inscriptions  have  been  carved  here  by  pilgrims. — Adjoining 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  pylon  is  the  beautiful  Gateway  (PI.  G)  of  Pto- 
lemy II.  Philadelphus ,  who  appears  on  its  E.  side.  On  its  W. 
wall,  to  the  right  and  left,  is  the  emperor  Tiberius,  above,  Phila- 
delphus. 

d.  The  Inner  Peristyle  (PI.  I),  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Pylon  H., 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  another  Pylon  (PI.  K).  These,  however, 
are  by  no  means  parallel  to  each  other,  while  the  edifices  to  the 
E.  and  W.  of  the  peristyle  are  so  entirely  different,  that  it  is  at 
once  apparent  that  the  court  was  not  constructed  according  to  any 
preconceived  plan.  The  requirements  of  the  moment  and  the  avail- 
able space  were  taken  into  account,  not  any  artistic  considera- 
tions. Nevertheless  this  court,  entirely  enclosed  by  buildings  of 
the  most  varied  forms,  must  be  described  as  unusually  effective. 
On  the  E.  and  W.  are  two  oblong  edifices,  each  with  columns  on 
the  side  next  the  court.  That  to  the  W.  (left)  is  a  distinct  temple, 
forming  a  kind  of  peripteros ;  that  to  the  E.  was  used  by  the 
priests.  This  court,  which  is  mostly  uneven,  contains  one  spot  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  the  pitching  of  a  tent.  Cook's  parties  usually 
lunch  here ;  if  there  are  more  than  one  party  at  the  same  time,  the 
second  lunches  in  the  kiosque  (PI.  R). 

e.  The  Temple  to  the  W.  of  the  Peristyle  (PL  L)  stands  im- 
mediately behind  the  left  (W.)  wing  of  the  first  pylon,  and  a  door- 
way in  the  latter  (p.  2S7)  lies  exactly  opposite  the  S.  Entrance 
Door  (PI.  d)  of  the  temple,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  open  passage.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  colonnade  on  the  side 
of  the  temple  next  the  court  is  a  side-entrance.  The  S.  door  ad- 
mits to  a  Pronaos  with  4  columns,  of  which  two  are  engaged  in 
the  portal.  Beyond  lies  a  Cella  with  three  chambers,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  colonnade.     This  temple  was  founded  by  Pto- 
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lemy  VII.  Philometor,  and  most  of  its  decorations  were  due  to  Pto- 
lemy IX.  Eiiergetes  II.,  though  the  later  Lagid»  and  Tiberius  also 
contributed  a  share. 

The  vestibule  here  is  loftier  than  the  other  rooms  of  the  cella.  The 
entrance  was  adorned  by  Philometur.  but  the  numerous  interior  reliefs 
represent  Tiberius  before  the  difffrent  deities  of  the  temple.  The  carefully 
elaborated  doorway  at  the  back  of  the  pronaos  dates  from  Euergetes  11. 
The  flrst  room  is  quite  unadorned.  Above  the  door  to  the  second  room 
is  a  window,  bordered  on  each  side  by  two  Hathor-ma^ks.  Tiberius  is 
named  several  times  on  the  walls,  which  have  been  partly  plastered  over 
with  mud.  The  early  Christians,  who  perhaps  used  the  second  room  for 
purposes  connected  with  their  services,  have  entirely  plastered  over  the 
heathen  Inscriptions  there;  while  the  highly  interesting  liepresentationa  in 
the  third  room  have  been  left  quite  untouched.  From  these  we  learn  that 
the  temple  was  intended  to  represent  the  Birth-House  or  Meshen  ,  in 
which  the  infant  Horus  first  saw  the  light  (similar  buildings  at  Denderah, 
Edfu.  etc.,  pp.  80.  253).  The  reliefs  on  the  rear  wall  are  in  two  sections. 
The  lower  series  represents  the  Birth  of  Horus,  who  is  introduced  into 
life  by  Ammon.  Thoth,  and  other  gods.  In  the  upper  row  we  see  Horus 
ascending  from  a  huge  bunch  of  lotus-flowers,  and  beside  him  the  serpent 
coiling  round  a  column  adorned  ^vith  lotus-flowers,  beneath  which  kneel 
two  forms,  covered  with  the  I'rfeus-hood.  The  allegorical  meaning  of 
this  latter  composition  is  obscure.  On  the  W.  wall  of  the  chamber  is 
a  Goddess  (head  destroyed),  offering  the  brea«t  to  the  new-born  child,  and 
close  by  is  Uathor.  the  good  fairy  of  Egyptian  nurseries,  placing  her 
left  hand  in  benediction  on  the  head  of  Horus,  and  holding  his  arm 
with  her  right.  King  Ptolemy  IX.  Euergetes  II.  is  depicted  handing 
to  her  two  metal-mirrors  'to  rejoice  the  golden  one  with  the  sight  of  her 
beantiful  form\  —  These  representations  do  not  only  celebrate  the  mystic 
birth  of  the  god,  they  refer  also  to  the  most  beautiful  and  most  responsible 
duties  of  motherhood,  which  Isis,  Hathor,  and  Xephthys  undertake.  Their 
nursling  appears  indeed  to  be  the  infant  Horus,  but  it  is  evident  from 
many  allusions,  that  the  young  Pharaoh,  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Ra, 
was  considered  as  the  incarnation  in  human  form  of  the  young  god,  and 
that  these  representations  were  meant  to  convey  to  the  Ptolemies  that  a  deity 
had  borne  and  suckled  them  or  their  first-born,  and  that  the  immortals 
had  guided  their  upbringing  with  invisible  hands.  Cleopatra  I.,  the  mother 
of  the  two  brothers  who  caused  the  placing  of  this  inscription,  had  acted 
as  guardian  and  regent  especially  during  the  childhood  of  Philometor,  the 
elder.  She  was  the  Isis  of  the  young  Horus.  On  the  E.  outside  wall  of 
the  cella  a  relief  shows  us  Horus  learning  from  the  goddess  of  the  N. 
to  play  on  the  nine-stringed  lute,  while  Isis  superintends  the  lesson.  The 
shape  of  the  instrument  is  Greek,  and  by  the  goddess  of  the  north  is 
perhaps  meant  Hellenic  music,  which  was  cultivated  even  by  the  earlier 
Lagidae. 

All  the  Inscriptions  here  date  from  Tiberius,  who  is  named  'Autokrator 
Kisres'  on  the  E.  side  and  'Tiberius'  on  the  W.  side.  A  double  votive- 
inscription  of  the  same  date  proves  that  the  former  phrase  applies  to 
Tiberius. 

The  columns  of  the  Colonnades  on  the  W,  and  N.  sides  of  the 
cella  exhibit  genuine  Ptolemaic  capitals  with  a  very  high  abacus. 
On  the  \.  side  (PI.  f )  is  the  peculiar  but  elegant  capital,  found 
only  on  Phil.'e,  consisting  of  a  bunch  of  papyrus-buds,  supporting 
the  abacus  on  their  tips.  Screen-walls,  more  than  half  as  high  as 
the  shafts,  connect  the  columns.  The  most  conspicuous  columns  are 
the  seven  on  the  side  of  the  temple  next  the  court.  These  have 
finely  sculptured  Ptolemaic  capitals,  surmounted  by  a  cubical  a 
cus  with  Hathor-masks  and  chapels.   The  Architrave  above,  adori 
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■with  the  concave  cornice  and  astragal,  exhibits  an  unusually  fine 
inscription,  carved  in  the  grand  style,  of  which  a  duplicate  occurs 
on  the  architrave  of  the  E.  colonnade  opposite.  This  Dedication- 
Inscription  records  that  Ptolemy  IX.  Euergetes  II.  Physkon  (with 
numerous  titles )  and  his  wife  Cleopatra,  princess  and  mistress  of 
both  worlds,  the  Euergetse  (divine  benefactors),  loved  the  life- 
giving  Isis,  the  mistress  ofAbaton,  the  queen  of  the  island  of  Philae 

\j     ^     ^'^^        and  the  mistress  of  the  S.   lands.     The  king 

and  the  queen,  Philadelphi  11    j  n    |  (divine  brothers) ,  Euergetae 

A     I  A    j,  Philopatores,  Epiphanes,  Eupatores,  andPhilometores, 

erected  and  restored  this  beautiful  monument,  that  it  might  be  a 
festal  hall  for  his  (the  king's)  mother  Usert-Hathor,   etc.,  and  a 

scene  of  ioyful  excitement,  fe>-i    ^«^'')  for  the  mistress  of 

Phil£e,  that  she  might  settle  in  it,  etc.  The  above  list  of  Ptolemaic 
surnames  is  especially  important. 

At  the  top  of  the  left  colonnade,  next  the  first  pylon,  are  some 
demotic  and  hieroglyphic  Decree.?,  of  the  "ilst  year  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes, one  relating  to  the  celebration  of  the  suppression  of  a  revolt 
and  the  punishment  of  the  rebels,  the  other  in  honour  of  Cleopatra, 
wife  of  Epiphanes.  These  inscriptions,  of  great  scientific  value 
though  extremely  lightly  and  almost  illegibly  carved,  were  discovered 
by  Lepsius  in  1843.  Unfortunately  they  have  been  much  injured 
by  figures  carved  over  them  under  Neos  Dionysus.  An  upper  story 
of  Nile  bricks,  now  in  ruins,  was  built  at  some  later  period  on  the 
roof  of  this  peripteral  temple.  It  is  entirely  out  of  place  and 
should  be  removed. 

f.  The  Building  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Peristyle  (PI.  M),  men- 
tioned on  p.  288,  lies  opposite  the  birth-house,  and  presents  a  long 
Colonnade  of  10  columns,  with  elaborate  capitals,  towards  the 
court.  In  the  rear-wall  of  this  colonnade  is  first,  to  the  left,  a 
large  doorway,  leading  through  a  vestibule  to  the  outside  of  the 
temple,  and  then  three  lesser  doors  leading  into  three  small  cham- 
bers, partly  devoted  to  scientific  purposes.  At  the  S.  end,  close  to 
the  pylon,  is  a  fifth  door,  admitting  to  a  room  now  half  in  ruins. 
To  the  left  of  this  room  is  another  chamber  (PL  1 ;  see  beloM'),  and 
straight  on  is  the  Staircase  (PI.  m)  leading  to  the  rooms  on  the 
upper  story.  Some  of  the  latter  are  tolerably  spacious,  but  have  no 
inscriptions;  whereas  the  lower  story  and  the  columns  were  adorned 
with  hieroglyphics  by  Ptolemy  XIII.  Neos  Dionysus.  The  Inscrip- 
tions in  the  various  rooms  are  due  to  Tiberius,  to  whom  Philae  in 
general  is  much  indebted. 

The  most  interesting  rooms  on  the  E.  side  of  the  peristyle  court 
are  first  that  into  which  the  door  nearest  the  pylon  and  leading  to 
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the  staircase  admits  us,  and  secondly  that  to  the  right  of  the  large 
doorway.  Both  are  without  windows.  Inscriptions  on  the  door- 
posts inform  us  of  the  purpose  of  these  rooms.  The  first  (PI.  1)  was 
the  Laboratory,  in  which  was  prepared  the  excellent  incense  known 
as  Kyphi,  which  must  have  been  used  in  great  quantities  for  the 
services  of  the  gods.  The  names  and  the  proportionate  quantities 
(in  figures)  of  the  drugs  used  in  its  preparation  are  recorded  on  the 
door-posts.  The  interior  has  no  inscriptions.  The  other  (entered 
by  the  fourth  door  from  the  pylon)  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  rich 
in  inscriptions.  This  small  room,  extremely  elegantly  adorned 
with  sculptures  by  the  orders  of  Tiberius  (here  named  'Autokrator 
Kisres').  was  the  Library  (PL  h) ;  and  on  the  right  door-post  is  the 

legend:    'This  is  the  library-room  ^^    of  the  gracious  Sa- 

fekh,  goddess  of  history,  the  room  for  preserving  the  writings  of  the 
life-bestowing  Isis'. 

The  representations  over  the  door  must  have  been  speci:illy  objection- 
able to  the  Christians,  for  they  have  all  bef-n  carefully  chiselled  out.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  chamber  itself  is  a  rece'!'  like  a  wall-copboard,  in 
which  perhaps  the  most  precious  rolls  were  preserved.  Beneath  is  a  life- 
like relief  of  a  cynocephalus  (the  sacreJ  animal  of  Thoth-Herme:^)  writing 
a  papyrus-scroll.  Here  as  usual  the  Pharaoh  (Tiberius)  is  depicted  receiving 
the  blessings  of  life  in  symbols  frum  the  deities  upon  whom  he  had  be- 
stowed gifts;  on  the  right  wnll  he  appears  before  Isis  and  Horus,  on  the 
back-wall  before  Ins.  Between  the  emperor  and  the  goddeso  in  the  latter 
scene  stands  an  altar,  beneath  which  are  two  swine,  as  the  sacrificial 
animals.  On  the  left  wall,  over  the  above-mentioned  recess,  are  the  sacred 
ibis  of  Thoth,  3Ia,  the  goddess  of  truth  wiih  the  palette  and  the  chisel  in 
her  hand,  Tefuut.  and  Safekh  ;  on  the  door-wall  is  Khunsu,  here  named 
the  'sacred  ibis  of  Philse'  and  thus  placed  entirely  on  aa  equality  with 
Thoth.  On  the  right  wall,  opposite,  is  the  con-headed  Hest,  mother  of  the 
gods,  with  two  vessels  with  handles,  before  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus. 

The  next  door  to  the  left,  higher  than  the  others,  leads  into  a  room 
(PI.  g),  named  ^Chambre  cle  Tib'ere'  by  Champollion,  because  Ti- 
berius is  represented  sacrificing  to  the  gods  on  both  the  side-walls 
and  over  the  door,  on  the  outside,  while  in  the  second  row  on  the  right 

he  appears  again  before  the  Nubian  god  (J    (in     Iff  Arhesnefer. 


mii- 


Above  are  dedicatory  inscriptions  by  Euergetes  II.  and  Cleopatra 
his  wife,  who  appear  on  the  door  entering  from  the  colonnade. 

Returning  once  more  to  the  colonnade,  we  find  another  door  at 
its  N.  end  (PI.  n).  Here,  an  inscription  informs  us,  stood  the 
door-keepers  entrusted  with  the  purification  of  those  entering  the 
temple.  The  lions  on  the  outside  wall  were  also  named  in  an  in- 
scription 'temple-guards',  though  symbolically  only.  —  Outside  the 
temple  M.,  in  the  direction  of  Bigeh,  a  NUotneter  was  discovered  by 
Capt.  Handcock  in  1886. 

g.  The  Second  Pylon  (PI.  k),  standing  at  an  obtuse  angle  with 
the  E.  colonnade,  encloses  the  peristyle  court  on  the  N.  It  is 
smaller  (105  ft.  wide,  40  ft.  high)  and  in  poorer  preservation  than 

19* 
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the  first  pylon.  An  inner  staircase  ascends  to  the  W.  pylon,  whence 
we  proceed  across  the  ruined  roof  to  the  E.  pylon.  To  reach  the 
top  of  the  W.  pylon,  we  ascend  the  staircase  to  the  Osiris-rooms 
fp  2951,  and  then  proceed  leaving  these  on  the  right.  The  ascent 
of  the  first  pylon  (p.  288)  is,  howcYer,  preferable  in  every  respect. 
On  the  front  of  the  E.  vnng  facing  the  peristyle  court  is  a  semi- 
circular Stele  of  reddish  brown  granite,  erected  to  commemorate  a 
lavish  grant  of  lands,  by  which  Ptolemy  VII.  Philometor  (94  B.C.) 
enriched  the  temple.  It  was  inscribed  on  the  polished  rear-wall  of 
a  monolithic  chapel  built  into  the  pylon.  The  king,  however,  seems 
merely  to  have  granted  to  the  priests  a  new  lease  of  the  ancient 
property  of  the  goddess.  On  the  pylon  are  some  Colossal  Figures. 
To  the  right  is  King  Neos  Dionysus  holding  his  enemies  by  the  hair, 
before  Horsiisi  and  Hathor  ;  beneath,  smaller  representations.  To 
the  left  the  king  appears  before  Osiris  and  Isis.  The  grooves  for 
the  flag-staffs  should  also  be  noted.  The  Portal  (PI.  p)  to  the  temple 
proper,  approached  by  a  shallow  flight  of  steps,  was  built  by  Euer- 
getes  11.  in  imitation  of  the  portal  of  Nectanebus  in  the  first  pylon. 
Within  it  the  predecessors  of  the  builder  are  recounted. 

The  Temple  of  Isis  proper,  entered  by  this  portal,  was  built 
according  to  an  independent  plan,  embracing  a  hypostyle,  a  pro- 
nao3  with  various  divisions,  and  a  sanctuary,  with  two  side-rooms. 
Ptolemy  H.  Philadelphus  was  tbe  founder  of  this  temple,  to  whose 
decoration  "the  hostile  brothers  Philometor  and  Euergetes  "•  /^^yf  °° 
contributed  most  largely.  It  was  only  natura  that  b,.th  f^he  w^ak  bu 
amiable  Philometor  and  the  vicious  but  energetic  Pbyskon  should  interest 
Eselves  in  the  sanctuary  of  Isis,  for  both  were  much  interested  in 
refSnine  Vubia.  We  are  aware  that  the  former  maintained  a  military 
staUon  to  the  S.  of  Phil*,  which  afterwards  grew  into  the  town  of 
PareZcle  (p.  305).  Later  Ptolemies  are  also  named  here.  We  refrain 
from  a  closer  examination  of  the  reliefs  and  inscriptions  in  this  temple, 
though  they  are  not  uninteresting  from  a  mythological  point  of  view  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  a  reference  to  tbe  deiaied  descriptions  of  the 
Ptolemaic  temples  at  Denderah  (p.  80)  and  Edfu  (p.  2U). 

h.  The  Hypostyle  (PI.  N)  contains  ten  columns  arranged  in 
three"  rows  The  second  and  third  rows  contain  each  two  columns 
to  the  right  and  two  to  the  left;  while  the  first  row  has  only  the  two 
corner-columns,  the  space  between  them  being  left  uncovered  for 
the  sake  of  light.  The  hall  thus  consists  properly  speaking  of  two 
portions:  an  uncovered  fore-court  with  two  doors,  on  the  right  and 
left  leading  to  the  outside  of  the  temple,  and  a  covered  part  behind. 
The  columns  are  24i/o  ft.  high  and  133/4  ft.  in  circumference.  The 
uncovered  portion  could  be  shaded  from  the  sun  by  means  oi  a 
velarium;  the  holes  for  the  cords  are  still  visible  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  concave  cornice  turned  towards  the  second  pylon.  The  colour- 
ing of  this  hall,  which  has  been  preserved  on  the  ceiling  and  the 
columns,  must  have  been  very  brilliant.  The  Capitals  are  the  most 
instructive  of  all  the  specimens  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  coloured  their  columns. 
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Sky-blue,  light-green,  and  a  light  and  a  dark  shade  of  red  are  the 
prevailing  colours;  but  these  were  distributed  according  to  conventional 
rules.  Although  vegetiihle  forms  are  imitated  with  admirable  fidelity, 
the  artists  did  not  shrink  from  colouring  them  with  complete  disregard 
to  nature,  simply  because  ancient  convention  demanded  it.  Light-green 
palm-twigs  receive  blue  ribs,  and  blue  flowers  have  blue,  red,  or  yellow 
petals.  Below  the  annuli  on  the  shaft  is  a  kind  of  band  (found  also  else- 
where), indicating  that  the  vegetable  forms  surrounding  the  core  of  the 
capital  were  supposed  to  be  firmly  bound  to  the  top  of  the  shaft.  The 
height  and  ornamentation  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  shafts  are  the  same  in 
all  the  columns;  but  the  capitals,  some  of  which  are  beautiful  palm- 
capitals,  are  varied. 

On  the  Ceiling  are  astronomical  representations.  The  entire  hall 
bears  the  inscriptions  of  Ptolemy  IX.  Euergetes  II.  — Above  the 
door  in  the  back  wall  leading  to  the  pronaos  is  a  long  Inscription, 
carved  over  the  hieroglyphics  by  the  Italian  Expedition  of  1841. 
The  Christian  successors  of  the  priests  of  Isis  have  cut  numerous 
Coptic  crosses  in  the  walls  to  signalize  their  appropriation  of  the 
temple  and  to  guard  against  the  cunning  malice  of  the  heathen 
deities.  Christian  services  were  celebrated  in  this  hall.  A  Greek 
inscription  in  the  doorway  to  the  pronaos,  on  the  right,  records 
that  the  good  work  (probably  the  plastering  up  of  the  reliefs  and 
the  preparation  of  the  hall  for  Christian  worship)  took  place  under 
the  abbot  Theodorus.    This  was  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 

i.  The  Chambers  of  the  Pronaos.  The  three  successive  rooms 
of  the  pronaos  date  from  Ptolemy  11.  Philadelphus.  The  First 
Room  (PI.  r)  was  adjoined  on  each  side  by  others.  That  on  the 
right,  now  destroyed,  was  connected  with  a  Second  Room  (PI.  s), 
on  the  E.  wall  of  which  Philadelphus  is  shewn  presenting  a  great 
offering  to  his  mother  Isis.  In  the  room  to  the  left  (PI.  t),  in  which 
the  staircase  to  the  roof  starts,  Philadelphus  appears  before  Isis  and 
before  Hathor.  The  next  room  to  the  left  is  a  dark  chamber.  Right 
round  the  foot  of  the  wall  in  the  following  wide  Third  Room  (PI.  u), 
immediately  before  the  sanctuary,  runs  a  list  of  nomes.  The  doors 
on  the  right  and  left  of  this  room  admit  to  long,  narrow,  dark 
apartments,  perhaps  used  as  Treasure-Chambers.  The  entrance  to 
that  on  the  left  (PI.  w)  is  about  2  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  visitor 
should  enter,  strike  a  light,  and  inspect  the  sculptures  in  this 
chamber  which  resembles  a  huge  stone  chest.  The  lower  part  of 
the  wall  is  smooth,  as  it  was  concealed  by  the  treasures  stored  here; 
but  higher  up  Ptolemy  11.  Philadelphus  caused  the  walls  to  be 
adorned  with  elegant  reliefs  and  inscriptions. 
_      Ou  the  rear-wall  is  rtjpresented  Ra   cntlironed    iin  the  svmbol  of  jiold 

.     At    the    S.  end    of   the    W.    wall    Ptolcmv    Philadelphus    appears 
OOO 

kneeling  and  holding  in  liis  arms  the  large  chest  of  gold,  which  he 
presented  to  the  temple  of  Isis;  and  the  same  scene  is  repeated  on  tlic 
W.  wall.     In  the  former  case    the  king    wears  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt 

\j  ,    in    the    latl.r   that    o(   Upper  Egypt    /j  .  —  The  inscripliinis  explain 

that   llu    I'haiaob  canii;  in   tin-  -goddess  bringing  to  her  gold  to  her  content. 
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and  that  the  mistress  of  Pbilse  granted  him  superabundance  of  everything, 
all  gifts  of  plants  and  fruits  that  the  earth  produces,  and  placed  the  whole 
world  in  contentment.  — Similar  representations  Coflenngs  of  bags  of  gold 
and  bright-coloured  garments)  occur  in  the  chamber  to  the  right  CPl.  ^), 
which  is  in  communication  with  Room  s.  i      j,         •      i 

In  the  Adytum  (PL  0 )  is  a  small  Chapel  formed  of  a  single 
stone  with  the  names  of  Euergetes  I.  and  Berenice  11.  (which  also 
occur  in  the  room  on  the  left).  But  as  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls 
attest,  this,  the  oldest  part  of  the  inner  temple,  dates  from  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  11.  Philadelphus.  In  the  rear-wall  of  the  cella  is 
a  crypt.  In  the  room  to  the  right  of  the  adytum  is  a  subterranean 
floor,  with  Nile  gods  and  the  young  prince:  above,  Philadelphus 
before  Isis  and  Harpocrates  (Horpekhrud). 

k.  The  Building  to  tlie  W.  of  the  Hypostyle  (PI.  P)  is  reached 
by  quitting  the  hvpostyle  by  the  first  door  on  the  W.,  (to  our  left  as 
we  enter)  It  consists  of  a  ruined  Cella  and  a  chamber,  in  fairly 
good  preservation,  facing  the  river.  On  the  S.  wall  are  some 
remarkable  representations.  Horus  receives  the  water  of  life  from 
Isis  and  Nephthys.  The  goddess  of  history 
behind  Isis,  and  Thoth  behind  Nephthys 
write  the  name  of  the  royal  builder  on  a 
palm-branch,  at  the  end  of  which  waves 
the  sign  of  festivals,  composed  of  the 
hieroglyphs  of  life,  endurance,  and  power. 


Ma  holds  in  her  hand  the  sail  i-^,  the 

symbol  of  new  life.  Here  also  is  an  Isis, 
who  has  been  converted  into  a  St.  Mary. 
—  The  handsome  Portal  (PL  x),  built  by 
Hadrian,  bears  on  the  right  and  left,  the 
secret  symbols  of  Osiris.  Over  the  door, 
to  the  left,  is  a  small  representation  of  the 
Island  of  PhUce.  On  one  side  appear  the 
cliffs  of  Bigeh,  on  the  other  the  pylons  of 
Phils.  In  a  square  between  these  is  a 
highly  remarkable  relief.  At  the  bottom 
is  a  Crocodile  hearing  on  its  back  themum- 
my  of  Osiris,  from  which  flowers  spring 
(comp.  the  legend  of  Anas  el-Wogud, 
p.  281).  Above  appears  the  risen  Osiris, 
enthroned  with  the  young  Harpocrates,  in 
a  disc  before  which  stands  Isis.  Above  the  whole  the  sun  appears  on 
the  left  and  the  moon  to  the  right,  with  stars  between  them;  adja- 
cent are  a  large  and  two  smaller  pylons.  On  the  N.  wall,  close  to 
the  room  lying  nearest  the  river,  is  the  famous  Representation  of  the 
Source  of  the  Nile,  already  mentioned  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  135.  Bigeh  (Se- 
nem).  one  of  the  cataract  islands,  is  here  depicted,  with  a  cave  in 
its  lowest  part.   In  this  crouches  the  Nile,  guarded  by  a  serpent,  and 


Source  of  the  Xile. 
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pouring  water  from  two  vases.  On  the  summit  of  the  rocky  source 
of  the  waters  are  a  vulture  (Muth)  and  a  hawk  (Horus),  gazing  into 
the  distance  and  keeping  watch.  This  is  almost  the  only  landscape 
hitherto  discovered  on  any  Egyptian  monument.  The  inscription 
is  in  these  words  :  'the  very  remote  and  very  sacred,  who  rises  in 
Bigeh  (Senem)". 

On  the  front  of  this  little  temple,  to  the  left,  is  a  Demotic  Inscription 
in  red  letters,  in  which  Aurelius  Antoninus  Pius  and  Lucius  Verus  are 
mentioned  with  their  titles  derived  from  conquered  provinces.  The 
Cartouches  of  these  late  emperors  occur  also  on  the  walls  of  the  temple; 
and  on  the  outside  of  the  W.  wall  are  numerous  infcriptions,  chiefly 
demotic. 

1.  The  great  Outside  Walls  of  the  Temple  are  covered  with 
Inscriptions;  to  the  left  {}V.)  by  Tiberius,  to  the  right  (E.)  by 
Autokrator  Kisres  (perhaps  Augustus  or  even  Tiberius  again).  The 
most  noteworthy  is  a  List  of  Nomes,  of  great  importance  for  the 
f;eography  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Vol.  I.,  p.  31).  On  the  "NY.  wall 
are  the  nomes  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  E.  wall,  near  the  foot,  those 
of  Upper  Egypt.    Other  li=ts  are  found  within  the  temple. 

m.  The  *Osiris  Room,  remarkably  interesting  on  account  of 
the  sculptures  which  cover  its  walls,  is  found  as  follows.  Keturning 
to  the  second  room  (PI.  t)  of  the  pronaos  we  pass  through  the  door 
on  its  W.  side  (next  the  Nile),  and  immediately  to  the  right  see 
a  Portal  (still  in  the  temple),  leading  to  a  Staircase  which  we  as- 
cend. A  second  staircase  then  leads  to  the  roof  of  the  cella.  Here 
we  turn  towards  the  S.  and  finally  descend  some  stone  steps  to  a 
doorway  built  over  with  Nile  bricks.  The  Vestibule  is  interesting. 
Hapi  (the  Nile)  lets  milk  trickle  from  his  breast  and  Horus  pours 

A^/^^^VA    A^^/\AA   AA/WAA 

the  water  of  life,  — 10  — {o  — jO  ,  over  Osiris,  who  lies  in  the 

-wV/N^^V    W^vW    VW^vV 

shape  of  a  mummy  upon  a  bier.  Twenty-eight  lotus-plants  sprout 
from  him,  referring  perhaps  to  the  28  days  of  the  month,  or  the 
28  ells  of  the  maximum  height  of  the  Nile  at  Elephantine,  or  to 
the  14  scattered  and  reunited  parts  of  his  body. 

The  'sprouting'  of  the  dead  into  new  life  is  a  conception  frequentlv 
made  use  of,  even  with  regard  to  the  passing  away  of  mankind.  In  the 
Book  of  the  Dead  are  the  passages  'I  have  accomplished  the  great  path 
(in  the  boat  of  the  sun),  my  flesh  sprouts',  'He  has  become  a  god  forever, 
after  his  flesh  acquired  quickening  power  in  the  underworld'. 

At  the  resurrection  of  Osiris  all  the  spirits  are  present  who  play  a 
part  in  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  immortality.  They  here  appear  in  long 
rows  on  the  walls  of  the  sacred  chamber.  The  risen  Osiris  is  adorned 
with  all  the  insignia  of  his  dignity  as  a  ruler  of  the  underworld. 

On  the  left  door-post  of  the  Osiris  room  are  three  Gruet  Inscriptions, 
of  which  the  longest  dates  from  the  IfcJSth  year  of  Diocletian  f449  A.D.) 
and  another  (very  short)  from  the  169th  year  of  Diocletian  (453  A.D.). 
From  these  it  is  evident  that  the  pagan  worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris  was 
practised  here  down  to  a  late  period.  The  votive  inscriptions  were  com- 
posed by  the  proto-stolistes  Smetkhen  and  his  brother  Smet. 

A  few  smaller  edifices  still  remain  to  be  visited.  To  the  N.  are 
the  ruins  of  a  Christian  Church,  into  which  have  been  built  frag- 
ments of  an  earlier  structure  of  Tiberius.    Here  also  is  an  inverted 
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Naos,  dating  from  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra. — If  we  quit  the  hypo- 
style  of  the  temple  of  Isis  proper  by  the  small  portal  in  its  E.  wall 
between  the  first  row  of  columns  and  the  second  pylon,  we  see 
aboiit  50  paces  in  front  of  us  the  Chapel  of  Hathor  (PI.  Q).  the 
smallest  temple  on  the  island.  That  it  was  especially  dedicated  to 
Hathor  we  learn  from  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 


of  the  time  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  and  from  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion lEPTiA  EnOIHCEt^  —  TH  —  AcDPQAEITH,  'Hiertia  directed 
(a  prayer)  to  Aphrodite  (Hathor)' .+  The  fact  that  the  rear  wall  of 
this  chapel  has  no  inscriptions  and  the  ruins  behind  it  indicate 
that  it  was  once  joined  to  some  larger  edifice.  At  the  entrance 
stand  two  Ptolemaic  columns,  with  a  doorway  between  them,  the 
side-posts  of  which,  unconnected  with  each  other  at  the  top,  reach 
to  the  bands  below  the  capitals.  This  doorway  is  built  up,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  single  apartment  within  the  temple  was  used 
as  a  dwelling,  as  its  walls  are  much  blackened. 

Within  appear  Ptolemv  VII.  Philometor  and  Euergetes  II.  with  Cleo- 
patra; and  also  over  the  entrance.  On  the  S.  side  is  the  emperor  before 
Hathor  and  Horsamtaui,  and  before  Kbnum  and  Hathor,;  on  the  N.  side 
before  Osiris  and  Isis.     Beneath  was  a  geographical  inscription. 

The  Kiosqne. 

A  few  minutes  bring  us  from  the  chapel  of  Hathor  to  the  elegant 
and  airy  Pavilion  (PI.  R),  frequently  cMeA 'Pharaoh  s  Bed',  one 
of  the  chief  decorations  of  the  island,  which  may  be  easily  recognized 
by  the  lofti  abaci,  or  rather  imposts,  that  support  the  architrave. 
Passengers  are  usually  landed  immediately  below  it.  It  is  situated 
on  them's,  coast  of  Phils,  which  is  here  bounded  by  a  carefully 
built  wall.  The  builder  of  this  beautiful  temple,  dedicated  likewise 
to  Isis,  was  Nerva  Trajanus;  but  its  ornamentation  with  sculptures 
and  inscriptions  was  never  quite  completed.  The  inscriptions  con- 
tain little  of  importance,  so  that  the  visitor  may  resign  himselt  at 
once  to  the  pleasure  of  rest  and  luncheon  on  this  beautiful  spot. 
The  Kiosque  of  Philfe  has  been  depicted  a  thousand  times,  and  the 
slender  and  graceful  form,  that  greets  the  eyes  of  the  travellers  as 
they  approach  the  island,  well  deserves  the  honour.  The  architect 
who  designed  it  was  no  stranger  to  Greek  art,  and  this  pavilion, 
standing  among  the  purely  Egyptian  temples  around  it,  produces 
the  effect  of  a  fine  of  Homer  among  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  or  of 
a  naturally  growing  tree  among  artificially  trimmed  hedges.  ^\  e 
here  perceive  that  a  beautiful  fundamental  idea  has  power  to  distract 
the  attention  from  deficiencies  in  the  details  by  which  it  is  carried 

-^  After  i-oir,3V>  the  word  vlyr;/  is  probably  to  be  inserted. 
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out.  Although  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  height  of  the  abaci 
and  to  many  other  points,  no  one  who  has  visited  Phila'  will  forget 
this  little  temple,  least  of  all  if  he  have  seen  it  by  moonlight. 

In  Ihe  X.E.  of  the  island  are  the  riiius  of  a  village  and  nf  buildings 
(if  vuriou.s  kinds.  In  tlie  extreme  N.E.  is  a  Roman  Trnimphul  Arch  (PI.  S), 
with  a  liifty  middle  portal  flanked  by  lower  wings.  The  structure,  which 
has  also  been  taken  for  a  city-gate,  faces  the  E.,  i.e.  the  weU-fortified 
bank  of  the  Xile.  The  S.  wing  is  in  good  preservation  but  is  somewhat 
clumsy.  Above  it  is  a  brick  dome  supported  on  sandstone  consoles.  It 
is  possible  that  Diocletian  passed  beneath  the  central  arch  when  he 
visited  the  sacred  island  of  Philse.  His  name,  at  all  events,  is  to  be 
found  on  the  blocks  of  sandstone  scattered  on  the  ground  i. 

The  huge  heaps  of  ruins  scattered  over  the  island  defy  description, 
and  contain  little  of  interest.  On  the  other  hand  study  may  well  be 
devoted  to  the  ntunerous  Insc7-iptio/ig  in  demotic,  Greek,  Latin,  Coptic, 
and  Arabic.  Some  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  are  elegant.  The  Verses 
of  CatiUni  surnamed  Xicanor,  son  of  ^icanor,  who  lived  7  B.C.,  are  ex- 
cellent: and  his  acrostics  display  considerable  skill. 

The  Cataract  Islands. 
The  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philie  are  picturesque,  but 
a  visit  to  them  can  be  recommended  only  to  iEgyptologi.^ts  and  geo- 
logists, for  they  contain  nothing  but  rocks  with  a  few  inscriptions 
carved  upon  them. 

Bigeh,  called  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  /w^^^       Senem-t,  lying 

opposite  Phihe,  is  the  most  easily  accessible.  It  is  reached  in  about 
two  minutes  from  Philje,  of  which  it  commands  a  picturesque  view, 
as  Phila;  does  of  it. with  its  bare  rocks  and  ruined  buildings.  Bigeh 
enjoyed  a  very  early  reputation  for  peculiar  sanctity,  and  we  have 
already  seen  (p.  294)  that  one  of  the  symbolical  sources  of  the  Nile 
was  located  here.  Various  Rock  Inscriptions  and  also  the  hiero- 
glyphics on  a  granite  Statue  of  Osiris  found  here  record  that  as 
early  as  the  18th  Dyn.,  under  Amenhotep  11.  and  Amenhotep  III., 
this  island  was  visited  by  pilgrims  and  was  provided  with  temples. 
The  deities  chiefly  worshipped  in  the  latter  Mere  the  ram's-headed 
Khnum,  god  of  the  cataracts,  and  a  Hathor.  Senem  was  not  regarded 
as  belonging  to  Egypt  but  to  Kush.  i.e.  Ethiopia,  or  Ta-kens,  with 
which  the  modern  KenHs  may  be  compared.  Among  the  pilgrims, 
whose  names  are  found  on  Bigeh,  were  several  governors  of  Ethi- 
opia, who  were  usually  royal  princes.  The  ruins  of  the  Temple 
visible  from  Philje,  in  which  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Neos  Dionysus 
is  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  are  now  inhabited  by  an  obliging 
Nubian  family,  only  a  few  of  whose  members  understand  anything 
but  Kenus.  The  most  interesting  remains  here  are  Two  Columns, 
with  unseulptured  Ptolemaic  capitals  and  a  Portal  with  a  carefully 
built  arch,  adorned  with  a  Greek  ornament.  Adjoining  the  latter  is 
a  House  built  of  bricks,  Nile-mud,  and  broken  stones,  in  which  is 


following  words  have  been  deciphei id  : 

aiokahtianonepAonkcunztanti 
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a  stele  with  figures  of  Horus  and  Isis,  Klinum  and  Sekhet.  Behind 
the  temple  is  a  well  executed  Colossus  of  Amenhotep  II.  (18th  Dyn.), 
'the  beloved  of  the  mistress  of  Senem  (Bigeh)',  treading  upon  the 
nine  hows,  i.e.  the  barbarous  tribes.  Kha-em-us,  the  favourite  son 
of  Ramses  II.,  visited  this  island  and  recorded  the  festivals  of  his 
father.  Dignified  officials  of  the  26th  Dyn.  celebrated  themselves 
and  their  princes  (Psarametikh  II.,  Hophra,  Aahmes)  in  brief  in- 
scriptions cut  in  the  hard  stone.  At  a  later  date  Philse  superseded 
the  rocky  Bigeh  as  a  pilgrim-resort. 

Jj^  /WWV\  ^^^ 
1A  aaaaaa  ^^     ® 

Keh-t).,  whose  name  seems  to  be  connected  with  Kash  and  Kenus, 
also  contains  numerous  Rock  Inscriptions^  some  dating  as  far  back 
as  the  11th  and  12th  Dynasties.  Several  long  inscriptions  of  the 
18th  Dyn.  have  been  preserved.  One  of  13  lines  celebrates  the 
victory  of  Amenhotep  III.,  represented  in  the  colossi  of  Memnon, 
over  the  Kushites  or  Ethiopians.  Konosso  was  also  visited  by  pil- 
grims down  to  the  26th  Dynasty. 

The  island  of  Sehel,  which  contains  many  peculiar  kinds  of 
stone,  may  be  reached  by  the  dhahabiyehs.  Its  rugged  rocks  abound 
with  inscriptions,  mostly  of  the  18th  and  19th  Dyn.,  though  the 
earliest  date  from  the  13th,  while  a  few  were  inscribed  under  the 
20th  and  21st.  This  island  was  specially  dedicated  to  the  cataract- 
god  Klinum  and  to  the  goddesses  Anuke  and  Sati. 
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from  Fhilse  to  Wadi  Half  ah. 

217  M.  Theivoyage  from  Phila:  to  Wddi  Halfah  was  until  abiiut  ten 
years  ago  easily  accomplished  and  formed  an  agreeable  continuation  of  the 
Nile-route.  Travellers  either  caused  their  own  dhahabiyehs  to  be  towed 
up  the  rapids  (p.  273)  or  proceeded  in  Cook's  fortnightly  tourist-steamer. 
Circumstances  were,  however,  completely  altered  by  the  war  in  the  Sudan 
and  by  the  giving  up  of  the  region  above  Wadi  Halfah  in  ISio.  After  that 
date  the  only  means  of  ascending  the  Mile  to  Xubia  was  ofl'ered  by  the 
weekly  government  steamer  which  conveyed  the  mails  and  military  stores, 
and  performed  the  entire  journey  without  stopping  sufficiently  long  at  any 
intermediate  point  to  allow  of  a  visit  to  the  monuments.  In  1880,  however, 
Messrs.  Cook  and  Son  again  started  a  weekly  service  of  steamers  between 
the  first  and  second  cataract.  These  'stern-wheelers'  (Semneh,  Akiheh) 
are  small  (12-14  passengers)  and  not  vei-y  comfortable,  especially  when  there 
is  a  large  party  on  board.  The  dining-saloon  is  over  the  stern-paddle, 
the  cabins  are  confined,  and  the  commissariat  limited.  Halts  are  made 
at  comparatively  few  points,  though  it  is  possible  to  increase  these  by 
arrangement  with  the  engineer,  if  the  passengers  are  unanimous.  Zaptiyeh 
or  gens  d'armes  accompany  the  steamer  to  protect  it.  The  voyage  lasts 
for  7  days ,  i.e.  Philse  is  usually  reached  again  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  7th  day.  The  inclusive  fare  is  30/.,  or  2il.  for  those  who  have  as- 
cended the  >i^ile  to  Assuan  as  Cook's  tourists. 

1st  Day  (Monday).  Start  at  10  a.m.  Via  Debot,  Kertassi,  and  Bab- 
el-Kalabsheh  to  Kalabsheh.     Visit  the  two  temples  the're. 

'2nd  Day.  Via  Dendur  and  GerfHusen  (Kirsh)  to  Dakkeh,  where  the 
temple  is  visited;  thence  to  Sebu'^ah  (temple). 

3fd  Day.  To  Korusko  and  'Amadah,  where  the  temple  is  inspected.  If 
time  permit,  also  "the  temple  of  Derr.    Ibrim. 

4.th  Day.     Toshkeh;  Abu-Simbel;  Wadi  Halfah. 

5th  Day.  Excursion  by  land  to  Abusir  on  the  2nd  cataract.  The  steamer 
starts  at  noon  for  the  return  to  Abu-Simbel,   where  the  temple  is  visited. 

6th  Day.  Start  at  10  a.m.  from  Abu-Simbel  for  Korusko,  arriving  in 
time  to  ascend  the  bill  Awas  el-Guarani. 

7th  Day.  Return  to  Kalabsheh.  —  ith  Day  (Monday).  Philae  is  reached 
early  in  the  morning  and  passengers  and  luggage  are  transferred  to  the 
tourist-steamer  leaving  Assuan  on  Tues.  morning. 

When  the  halts  are  multiplied  at  the  request  of  the  passengers,  a  dif- 
ferent distribution  of  time  may  bendopted;  e.g.  1st  day  :  Debot,  Kertassi, 
Tafeh,  and  Kalabsheh;  2nd  day:  Dakkeh  (4  hrs.  halt),  "Ofedinab,  and  Ko- 
rusko; 3rd  day :  'Amadah  and  Ahu-Simbel ;  4th  day  :  Wadi  Halfah;  5th  day : 
Visit  to  the  second  cataract;  return  in  the  afternoon  to  Abu-Simbel; 
6th  day:  Korusko  ('/x  hr's.  haltj  and  Sebuab,  where  the  temple  is  visited; 
7th  day  :  After  short  halts  at  Dendiir  and  Kalabsheh,  reach  Philae  at  5  p.m. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  region  of  the  Upper  Nile  will  soon  be  safe 
enough  to  permit  the  voyage  to  be  made  by  dhahabiyehs  once  more.  The 
writer  accomplished  such  a  voyage  in  1870,  visiting  all  the  important 
monuments  both  going  and  coming.  The  cost,  including  the  towing  of 
the  dhahabiyeh  up  the  first  cataract,  may  be  reckoned  at  about  170(.  for 
a  party  of  4-5,  which  added  to  the  cost  of  the  journey  (2  months)  to  As- 
suan 4'iO?.  gives  a  total  of  G20/.  for  the  3  months  journey ;  for  o  pers.  700J., 
for  8  pers.  800^,  for  10  pers.  lCK)Oi.  (conip.  the  Introduction,  p.  .\i.K).  Some, 
dhahabiyehs  are  not  adapted  to  ascend  beyond  the  first  cataract ;  travellers 
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therefore  who  desire  to  proceed  to  the  second  cataract  should  stipulate  in 
their  contract  (p.  xsii),  for  a  boat  ahle  to  perform  the  entire  voyage. 

Nubia  extends  from  the  first  cataract  to  Khartum,  i.e.  to  N.  lat. 
16°,  and  is  divided  into  Lower  Nubia.,  between  the  first  two  cata- 
racts, and  Upper  Nubia,  above  the  second  cataract.  Upper  Nubia, 
which  with  the  Sudan  and  Darfnr  was  formerly  subject  to  Egypt, 
is  at  present  independent,  and  is  not  accessible  for  tourists.  Lower 
Nubia  belongs  to  the  mudiriyeh  of  Keneh,  from  which  it  is  governed, 
so  far  as  it  is  not  under  military  (British)  rule.  It  extends  to 
about  N.  lat.  IT. 

The  cultivable  strip,  even  in  Lower  Nubia,  is  seldom  more  than 
a  few  hundred  yards  wide,  while  it  is  generally  much  narrower,  so 
that  the  desert  approaches  close  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  As  a 
natural  consequence  the  population  is  scanty;  it  is  estimated  to  be 
not  more  than  40,000  between  the  first  and  second  cataracts.  The 
Nile  flows  for  the  first  half  of  the  distance  between  the  cataracts 
from  S.  to  N.,  for  the  second  half  from  S.E.  toN.W.,  and  in  Upper 
Nubia  from  N.  to  S.  The  Monuments  of  Lower  Nubia  are  nearly  all 
on  the  W.  bank,  where  they  were  le^s  exposed  to  hostile  attack.  The 
most  interesting  is  the  temple  oiAbu-Simbel,  the  last  station  before 
WadiHalfah.  The  monuments  in  Upper  Nubia  are  rarer  but  not  less 
remarkable,  as  e.g.  those  at  Gebel  Barkal. 

History.  The  first  cataract  forms  the  natural  boundary  of  Egypt. 
But  in  early  times,  when  the  Egyptian  monarchy  was  at  its  zenith, 
it  extended  its  power  much  farther  to  the  S.,  at  first  as  far  as  Tn- 

kompso.    The  district  of  12  Ar  (I  <?  (Greek,  Dodekaschoinos'), 

assigned  by  the  Egyptian  rulers  to  the  Isis  ofPhilje,  stretched  upon 
both  banks  as  far  as  this  point,  as  is  attested  not  only  by  Herodo- 
tus (II,  29)  but  alsoby  inscriptions  in  the  temple  of  Philse.  If  Ta- 

kompso  (Egypt,     h  ^      I  [r?]  ,  with  many  variations)  be   cor- 

rectly identified  with  Hierasykaminos  (Holy  Sycamore),  which  lay 
near  the  modern  village  of  Maharakah  (p.  322),  the  length  of  these 
12  schoinoi  was.  according  to  measurements  by  Prokesch,  equal  to 
361/2  trs.  journey  or  100  M.,  giving  about  12'/3  M.  per  ar  or 
schoinos.  The  inscriptions  speak  of  the  entire  region  above  Ombos, 
including  the  Dodekaschoinos,  as  being  in  the  first  nome  of  Upper 

Egypt,  which  they  name  C-OO  Ta  khentQl),  'frontier  land' or  'bow- 
land',  because  the  natives  were  armed  with  bows.  To  the  S.  of  this 
lay  Kush    or  Cush  T    ,  the  "CIS  of  the  Bible.    The  names 

ffUl  &  J  I::^  "^''""^ '""  "'^"  '"'^  ^^  "^  I  P  ^^^  "''"" 
'negro-land",   also  occur.    The  kings  of  the   6th  Dyn.   carried  on 
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war  against  the  Beduins  ( amu  henisa),  having  as  allies  various 
negro-tribes,  from  the  lands  of  Arth,  Meza,  Amam,  Waica,  and 
Kaau,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  of  Una  (now  in  the  museum 
at  Gizeh).  The  Wawa  especially  are  often  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scriptions as  having  been  fought  against  and  subdued  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. —  The  powerful  monarchs  of  the  12th  Dyn.  continued  the 
conquest  of  the  S.  Amenemha  defeated  the  Wawa;  and  a  son  of 
Usertesen  L,  as  a  stele  now  in  Florence  records,  overthrew  seven 
negro-tribes.  Usertesen  III.  advanced  the  boundary  of  Egypt  to 
Semneh ;  and  we  hear  of  a  campaign  directed  against  Kush  in  the 
19th  year  of  this  king.  His  successor  Amenemha  in.  recorded  at 
Semneh  and  at  Kummeh,  lying  opposite,  the  height  of  the  Nile, 
which  was  then  25  ft.  higher  (p.  '27'2j  than  at  present.    A  king  of 

the  13th  Dyn.,  (o  S  T  )  i?c  kha  nefer,  is  mentioned  on  the  is- 
land of  Argo.  The  kings  of  the  18th  Dyn.,  however,  did  most  of 
all  to  extend  the  Egyptian  might  in  Upper  Nubia.  Amenhotep  III. 
led  a  prosperous  expedition  into  the  land  of  Abhet  and  took  many 
prisoners.  He  built  a  large  temple  at  Napata ,  near  the  fourth 
cataract,  and  adorned  the  temple  of  Tutmes  III.  at  Soleb.  Both 
there  and  on  a  statue  of  this  king  in  the  Louvre  are  recorded  the 
names  of  many  conquered  tribes  of  the  S.  The  Egyptian  governors 
of  these  provinces  now  received  the  title  of  princes  of  Kush.  The 
victorious  campaign  of  Ramses  II.  against  the  Ethiopians,  and  the 
tribute  paid  by  them  in  ebony,  gold,  and  ivory,  are  not  only  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus  (II,  110),  but  in  the  temple  of  Ahu-Simbel 
and  in  numerous  tombs  at  Kurnah  are  depicted  negroes  as  prisoners 
and  paying  tribute.  "While  Egypt  was  embroiled  in  internal  dis- 
cords, an  independent  priestly  monarchy  established  itself  at  Na- 
pata beside  the  holy  mountain  (Gehel  Barkal)^  where  Ammon, 
Muth,  and  Khunsu,  the  triad  of  Thebes,  were  worshipped.  Numer- 
ous buildings  were  reared  of  which  traces  remain  to  the  present 
day.  We  are  unfortunately  not  yet  able  to  decipher  either  the 
peculiar  hieroglyphics  or  the  demotic  writing  of  theKushites,  found 
side  by  side  with  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  on  these  monuments. 
Some  important  steles  brought  by  .Mariette  from  GebelBarkal  record 
the  victorious  advance  of  the  Ethiopian  prince  Piankhi  into  Lower 
Egypt,  his  defeat  of  several  local  kings  (Tafnekht,  Nimrod,  Osor- 
kon,  etc.)  probably  set  up  by  the  Assyrians,  and  his  capture  of  the 
eity  of  Memphis.  Shahako  and  Taharka,  the  successors  of  Piankhi, 
repeated  his  exploits,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  making  themselves 
masters  of  Upper  Egypt.  They  founded  the  25th  Dyn..  and  in  that 
way  united  the  whole  of  Nubia  with  Egypt  proper.  Taharka,  how- 
ever, was  defeated  by  the  Assyrian  kings  Esarhaddon  and  As<«r- 
banipal  (Sardanapalus),  though  after  his  death  his  sister's  son  TJr- 
damani  (Nut-Amen)  maintained  himself  for  some  time  in  Thebes 
and  even  besieged  Memphis.    An  end  was  put  to  the  independence 
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of  the  petty  Egyptian  kings  by  Psammetikh  I.  (664-610).  In  his 
reign,  according  to  the  somewhat  incredible  story  of  Herodotus  [11, 
30"),  240,000  soldiers,  discontented  with  the  severity  of  their  service, 
emigrated  to  Ethiopia,  where  they  settled  near  Meroe  under  the 
name  of  Automoles  or  Sembrites,  and  did  much  to  refine  the  man- 
ners of  the  Ethiopians.  Psammetikh  II.  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  Ethiopians  (Herod.  II,  160),  to  which  references  are 
made  in  Greek  and  Phoenician  inscriptions  in  the  temple  of  Abu- 
Simbel  (p.  334).  The  steles  at  Barkal  mention  two  other  Ethiopian 
kings,  Hor-si-atef  and  Nastosenen,  whose  reigns  cannot  be  accu- 
rately dated.  The  former  reigned  for  forty  years,  warred  against  the 
Rehrera  and  Madia.  African  tribes  of  Darfur  and  Abyssinia,  and 
erected  temples ;  of  the  latter  we  learn  that  he  was  solemnly  crowned 
in  the  temple  of  Napata. 

The  early  royal  residence  Napata  now  began  to  decay,  and 
Berun  (Meroe)  near  Begerawiyeh  became  the  capital  of  the  Ethio- 
pians. From  biodorus  (III,  6)  we  learn  that  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  a  king  of  the  name  of  Ergamenes  shook  himself  free  of  the 
influence  of  the  priests  and  caused  them  to  be  massacred  in  the 
golden  temple.  This  can  hardly  be  the  same  Ergamenes  whom  we 
meet  at  Dakkeh  (p.  316),  for  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  have 
flourished  until  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.  During  the  Ro- 
man period,  an  Ethiopian  invasion  of  the  Thebaid  led  to  the  cam- 
paign of  Petronius  (25  B.C.),  in  which  Napata  was  destroyed.  Queen 
Candace  made  peace  with  the  Roman  general  (Strabo  XVII,  54). 

Towards  the  close  of  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.  the  country  above  Phil» 
was  devastated  by  the  Blemmyes,  a  fierce  Nubian  tribe  dwelling 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  who  carried  their  depredations 
even  into  the  Koman  territory  beyond  Assuan.  To  restrain  them 
the  emperor  Diocletian  summoned  the  tribe  of  the  Nobades  from 
the  oasis  of  el-Khargeh  (p.  348)  to  the  Nile  valley,  and  settled  them 
in  the  district  from  Elephantine  upwards,  while  the  temples  of 
Philae  were  assigned  as  common  sanctuaries  to  them  and  to  the 
Blemmyes.  In  spite  of  the  aid  of  the  Nobades,  the  five  towns  of 
the  Commiliiium  Romanum  (Prima,  PhoBnicon,  Khiris,  Taphis, 
and  Talmis)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  who  made  Talmis 
(Kalabsheh,  see  p.  307)  their  capital.  In  the  4th  and  0th  cent, 
they  ravaged  the  Thebaid,  so  that  in  451  A.D.  Maximinus,  the 
general  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  was  forced  to  conclude  a  peace  on 
unfavourable  terms  for  100  years,  which,  however,  only  lasted  until 
the  death  of  the  general.  Between  530  and  550  the  Nobades  were 
converted  to  Christianity ;  and  Silko,  one  of  their  kings,  defeated 
the  Blemmyes.  His  victory  is  recorded  in  a  Greek  inscription 
found  in  the  temple  of  Kalabsheh  (p.  308).  Christianity  gradu- 
ally invaded  the  temples' of  Nubia;  and  the  Nobad  king  Eirpano- 
mos  and  Bishop  Theodorus  (p.  283)  of  Phils  exterminated  pa- 
ganism.    But  not  long  afterwards  Ethiopia,    like  Egypt,  fell  into 
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the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans.  'Amru  ibn  el-'A-^  conquered  Nubia 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  20,  Dongolah  was  captured,  and  a  tribute 
of  slaves  imposed  upon  the  Nubians.  When  Egypt  became  an  in- 
dependent Mohammedan  kingdom  under  the  Fatimite  Mu'izz  in 
969,  the  Nubians  recovered  their  freedom.  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
568  (1172  A.D.)  Saladin's  brother  captured  the  citadel  of  Ihrtm 
and  plundered  the  church.  Similar  disasters  followed,  and  the 
people  only  escaped  compulsory  conversion  to  Islam  by  heavy  sacri- 
fices, the  loss  of  the  provinces  nearest  to  Assuan,  and  the  payment  of 
a  poll-tax.  The  Nubian  kingdom  now  split  up  into  various  petty 
states,  among  which  Sennar,  founded  in  1484  by  the  negro-tribe 
of  the  Fungis,  rose  to  importance  and  held  sway  over  the  provinces 
of  Shendi,  Berber,  and  Dongolah.  This,  however,  was  of  no  long 
duration.  Dongolah  was  frequently  invaded  by  the  robber  tribe  of 
the  Shegiyeh.  — Isma'U  Pasha,  son  of  Mohammed' All,  made  himself 
master  of  all  these  provinces  in  1821.  He  conqiiered  Dongolah  with- 
out opposition,  defeated  the  Shegiyeh  atKorti,  and  acquired  Sennar 
also.  This  conquest,  however,  cost  Isma'il  his  life.  At  a  festival 
given  by  him  at  Shendi,  a  hut  in  which  he  had  been  secured  was  set 
on  fire,  and  he  and  his  companions  perished  in  the  flames.  But  this 
incident  did  not  prevent  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Siidan, 
which  was  converted  into  an  Egyptian  province,  with  the  newly- 
founded  Khartum  as  its  capital.  Darfiir,  too,  was  conquered  and 
annexed  in  1874.  But  the  war  with  Abyssinia  (1875-76),  a  revolt 
in  Darfiir,  the  rotten  state  of  the  Egyptian  finances,  the  rebellion  of 
Arabi  Pasha,  the  victorious  advance  of  the  Mahdi,  and  the  death 
of  the  devoted  General  Gordon  (.Jan.  1885)  led  to  the  loss  of  aU  the 
Egyptian  possessions  to  the  S.  of  Wadi  Halfah,  in  spite  of  the  British 
occupation  of  Egypt  (1882)  and  the  belated  expeditions  to  Dongolah 
and  to  Khartum  (1884-85).  It  is  but  too  probable  that  these  districts 
will  remain  beyond  the  influence  of  Egypt  or  of  European  civiliza- 
tion for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Population  and  Language,  t^  The  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Nile,  even  from  below  the  first  cataract,  are  called 
Bardbra  (Berbers)  by  the  Arab  population  of  Egypt.  A  more  ac- 
curate name  for  them  is  Nubians,  and  as  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Africa  they  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Kushite  tribes  who 
immigrated  from  Asia  at  a  very  early  period,  partly  to  the  N.  via 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  partly  to  the  S.,  across  the  straits  of  Bab 
el-Mandeb  into  N.E.  Africa.  Of  these  immigrants  the  former  became 
the  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  modern  Egypt,  the  latter  (also 
Kushites  according  to  Lepsius)  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Beyah 
tribes,  who  settled  to  the  E.  of  the  Nile  between  that  river  and 
the  Red  Sea.    The  Begah  tribes  also  include  the  'Abdbdeh  on  the  N., 


i  See  also  the  introductory  remarks  on  the  Modern  Kgyptians,  Vol.  1. 
pp.  39  seq.,    especially  paragraphs  3  and  5,   on  the  Beduin.s  and  Berbers., 
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the  Bisharln,  adjoining  these,  and  the  Hadendoah  farther  to  the  S. 
These  tribes  inhabit  the  region  knovvn  as  the  Etbai.  Lepsius  ascribes 
to  the  ancestors  of  the  Begah  the  numerous  inscriptions  that  are 
found  as    far   up    as  Meroe,  both  in  picture-writing  resembling 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  in  a  demotic  alphabetic  anting    which 
Suggests  an  independent  literature.     A  different  view  is  he  d  by 
H  Bru^^ch^  ^ho  Ls  made  within  the  last  few  years  the  first  attempt 
to'decipher  these  Meroitic-Ethiopian  inscriptions,  as  they  are  called^ 
He  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  they  have  some  connection  with 
the  Nubian  tongue,  i    Three  Nubian   dialect,  are  recognized,  ac- 
cording to  their  geographical  distribution,  the  Kenus,  Mahas,  and 
DonM.    The  first  is  spoken  in  the  district  between  Assuan  and 
SebTah,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  an  Arabic  strip,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  desert-routes  to  Abu  Hamed  on  the  S.  and  to  Wadr  Olaki 
on  the  E     Thence  to  Hannek,  above  the  third  cataiact,  ih.Mahas 
idiom  pr;vails,  whUe  the  Dongolah  dialect  is  spoken  fi;om  Hannek 
hroughout  the  province  of  Dongolah  to  Gebel  Degah.   The  most  N. 
ancrthe  most  S    of  these  dialects  have  a  closer  affinity  with  each 
Ser  than  either  has  to  the  central  Mahas,   a  fact  explained  by 
Diocletian's  transference  of  the  Dongolese  inhabitants  of  the  oa.i. 
of  el-Khargeh  to  the  district  above  Assuan  Cp-  302).    The  Mahas 
apply  the  name  Oshkir  to  both  the  N.  and  S.  dialects. 

30.  From  Philse  to  Kalabsheh. 

Comp.  the  Map  at  p.  98. 

'"'ts  we  leave  Philc.  iShelldl,  p.  279),  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the 
pylons  of  the  temple  of  Isis  and  the  other  buildings,   and  of  the 
rocks  of  the  island  of  Biyeft.    On  both  sides  ot  the  nver  rise  lotty 
g  ante  cliffs.    To  the  left,  the  ruins  of  ^^'f  f -f  ^^^J^^  f, 
fomb  of  a  shekh.     Beyond  Bigeh  lies  the  island  oiel-He^seh    je 

parated  from  the  W.  bank  by  a  ^'/^^  '^'^''''^^^l  ^^-^^[[Z 
course  bends  to  the  S.W.,  afterwards  returning  o  it  S-ji"  ctic.. 
The  scenery  becomes  less  wild,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  verdure  ap 
pears  on  each  bank.  -  To  the  W.  is  the  ^f  ^  *  '^-^J^' J^j'-i^,, 
12  M.  Debot,  on  the  AV.  bank.  A  paved  route  2.:iU  paces  long 
leads  from  the  Nile  to  the  gate  in  the  girdle-wall  of  the  Tempi. 
oftL  bSik  of  the  stream  several  large  blocks  have  been  built  into 

r^;;7^orate  works  have   appeared  on   ^he  ^^^hian  langaage^  OBe 

R.  I.f.i.a,  N«\)ische  Gr.mmatit,    Wjtt  an     J^";™"'  important  took,  . 
L".*.t'"lSv:^t'."?inS°-oSV°dJ^=W«on  is  c?.....™b.y  i- 

dehted. 
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a  wall.  Tlio  tirst  doorway,  about  25  ft.  high,  has  no  sculptures- 
on  the  second  doorway,  about  50  ft.  farther  back,  appears  the 
winged  sun-disc.  The  second  pylon  shows  a  much  damaged  Greek 
inscription  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  his  consort.  In  a  straight 
line,  24  ft.  farther,  is  a  third  pylon;  and  42  ft.  beyond  that  is  the 
small  temple  proper  (65  ft.  deep  and  40  ft.  broad),  with  a  side- 
chamber  on  the  left(S. )  side.  The  temple -fagado,  with  its  four 
columns,  was  thrown  down  in  1868  by  earthquake,  which  also 
destroyed  the  first  room.     The  latter  contained  a  dedication  from 

the  Emperor  Tiberius  I    |  (J  /]  [1  TihrlsL   and  the  Autokrator  Kisres 


(Augustus?)   to  the   gods   of  Debot     \  ^\\       I         Ta-btt 

(Jm®      _^llj© 
(comp.  the  Hebrew  n"72  bet,  house).  The  names  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors also  appear  on  the  door  to  the  main  chamber  of  the  temple, 
though  at  the  top  of  the  inner  side  of  this  door  is  the  dedication  in- 
scription of  a  native  king  (      fv^g    |    ]   ]  )    At  en  neteru, 

sotep  en  ^a  l\\   i  (J  T*  ^1  -U    )    At'-kheramon  nnkh 

teta  mer  ast.  This  At'kheramon,  like  the  Ergnmenes  occurring  at 
Dakkeh  (p.  316),  was  one  of  the  dynasty  of  native  kings  who 
reigned  in  Nubia  during  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Roman 
emperors.  On  each  of  the  sides  (right  and  left)  of  this  apartment 
are  eight  scenes  in  two  rows  one  above  the  other,  representing  King 
Afkheramon  making  offerings  to  the  gods  of  the  place,  Osiris,  Isis, 
and  Ilorus,  and  to  the  gods  of  the  region  of  the  cataracts.  The 
sanctuary  behind  contains  a  granite  naos,  broken  in  two,  dating 
from  Euergetes  II.  Physkon  and  Cleopatra. 

A  stele  of  the  12th  dyn.  (Ranubkau  Amenemha  II.),  found  here 
and  now  in  the  Berlin  museum,  proves  that  Debut  must  have  been  a 
very  early  settlement.  The  Roman  Parem?)0/e  (fortified  camp  ;  p.  292) 
must  have  been  situated  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  in  the  Itine- 
rarium  Antonini,  a  list  of  Roman  military  stations,  the  distance 
from  (Contra)  Syene  to  Parerabole  is  given  at  16  Roman  miles  or 
about  12Eng.  miles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
fortification  are  found  near  Debot. 

At  Djrnn  (W.  bank)  is  an  ancient  wall;  and  on  the  E.  bank 
farther  on  is  the  substructure  of  a  temple.  The  island  of  MoTyos 
(Mitrkos),  next  passed,  has  some  unimportant  ruins. 

To  the  right  ( W.  bank)  next  appears  the  (15'/-.>  M.)^mall  temple 
of  Kertassi,  an  attractive  building,  recalling  the  hypa^thral  temple 
at  Phihe  (p.  285).  At  the  entrance,  which  faces  N.,  only  two  co- 
lumns are  now  standing,  with  the  cow-headed  Isis  and  Ilathor 
and  a  house  surmounted  by   a  Uraeus-serpent  (Hat-hor,  house  of 

Uakukkek'.s  Vppcr  Kgypt.  QQ 
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Horus)  as  at  Denderali  (p.  80)  and  Philse.  Four  columns  are  also 
left  on  each  side,  united  by  means  of  a  building  between  them, 
which  has  a  semi -portal  on  the  W.  side,  farthest  from  the  Nile. 
The  capitals  of  the  side-columns  resemble  those  of  the  front  co- 
lumns of  the  hypffithral  temple  on  Phihe.  They  are  lotus -calyx 
capitals,  framed  at  the  top  with  leaves  springing  from  buds,  while 
beneath  are  the  usual  five  annuli  or  rings.  Only  a  single  cross- 
beam now  rests  upon  the  beams  running  lengthwise  in  this  little 
temple,  which  cannot  have  been  more  than  about  25  ft.  square. 

About  10  min.  to  the  S.  is  a  double  girdle -wall  of  large  hewn 
stones,  stretching  to  the  Nile,  and  furnished  with  a  gateway.  A 
flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  the  river.  The  pylon -like  gateway 
appears  to  have  been  faced  by  another  of  the  same  kind.  The  wall 
has  been  taken  for  the  remains  of  a  Roman  permanent  camp.  An 
ancient  road  leads  thence  to  the  S.W.  to  some  *Sandstone  Quarries, 
which  contain  about  50  Greek  votive  inscriptions  (and  one  demotic) 
dating  from  the  Roman  imperial  epoch  (Septimius  Severus,  Cara- 
calla  to  Gordian).  There  are  also  two  busts  and  a  carefully  con- 
structed niche,  with  the  winged  sun-disc  above  it,  apparently  in- 
tended to  hold  a  statue.  The  inscriptions  have  been  carved  mostly 
by  priests  of  the  Gomos  (i£[>£u?  fouo-j,  also  apyiepeu?,  TrpoaxaTr,;, 
etc.),  a  word  which  Franz  explains  (Corp.  Inscrip.  Grace.  Ill,  460) 
to  mean  the  carriage  of  stones  under  priestly  management  from  the 
quarries  for  the  purpose  of  building  temples. 

At  all  events  in  the  Jnscriiition  to  tbe  left  of  _the  head  of  the  bust 
(in  Lepsius  37H)  a  priest  of  the  (^oinos,  named  I'rses,  ?on  of  Psentauax, 
records  that  he  had  despatched  110  stones  for  the  worlc  of  ^^"s  of  Phtla', 
i  e.  prohably  for  one  of  the  later  temples  fperhaps  the  one  next  the  stream 
on  the  W.  side).  Considerable  sums  were  paid  for  the  privilege  of  holding 
this  prohaldv  lucrative  office.  Kight  tablets  (the  four  earlier  beside  tbe 
left  bust,  the  four  later  beside  the  right  bust)  record  that  a  certain  (.aws 
Dioscnros  (Julius)  Mncrinus,  who  is  prohably  represented  by  both  the 
busts  held  this  oflice  eight  times,  for  which  lirst  and  last_  he  expended 
no  less  than  300  pieces  of  gold  (ypoaoGd,  equal  to  about  27o  «.  in  modern 
cnrrencv.  The  vears  of  Ms  office  are  elven:  the  iSth  and  22nd  years  (of 
Septimius  Severus  and  his  co-regent  Caracalla),  the  2nd  of  Heliogabalus 
or  Alexander  Severus,  the  IQth  (of  the  last  named  emperor),  the  ^st  (of 
Maximinus),  the  3rd  fof  Gordian),  and  tbe  2nd  and  5th  of  Philippus  Arahus, 
i  e    in  all  a  period  of  about  50  years,  between  200  and  24J  A.l).  _ 

\  tablet  of  the  19th  year  of  Caracalla  (19S  A.D.)  records  that  a  priest 
of  the  Gomos  (erected)  "the  gnomon  (sun  dial)  on  the  pylons  ugpl  to'j 
YrVou,  '.e.  probably  to  determine  the  right  time  for  sending  off  the  stones. 
Gail  found  a  sun-dial  in  the  quarries  of  Kertassi. 

Among  the  deities  worshipped  here  besides  Isis,  were  a  goddess 
named  SpouTixr/i;  (Sruptichis)  and  a  god  named  noupa£7r(j.o'Jvi(; 
(Pursepmunis),  probably  native  Ethiopian  gods. 

On  the  Kght  (W.)  bank  lies  the  considerable  village  of  Vmm- 

Barakat.  ^     , .  .  •        i 

41/2 M.  (W.  bank)  Tafeh  occupies  the  site  of  Taphis,  mentioned 

in  the  Itinerarium  Antonini.  Two  temples  are  mentioned  by  earlier 

travellers  as  being  here,  but  in  1890  Prof.  Eisenlohrwas  able  to  dis- 
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cover  one  only,  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  village.  The  entrance,  facing 
the  S.,  consists  of  a  central  portal  (closed)  and  smaller  adjoining 
door.  Its  only  sculptured  ornament  is  the  winged  sun -disc  above 
the  central  door.  In  the  interior  of  the  temple,  which  has  a  sub- 
structure of  dressed  masonry ,  are  four  standing  columns ,  with 
tastefully  carved  capitals,  and  farther  on  are  various  ruinous  cham- 
bers. To  the  W.  are  the  remains  of  some  large  and  solid  structures. 
—  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  S.  of  the  village,  not  far 
from  the  river,  are  some  scanty  remains  of  enclosures  and  the  angle 
of  a  wall,  in  which  perhaps  are  to  be  identified  the  traces  of  the 
other  and  larger  temple,  which  was  still  standing  in  1870.  On  the 
hill  above  is  a  castellated  building  to  which  climbers  may  ascend. 
On  the  opposite  (E.)  bank  lay  Contra  Taphis,  which  has  left  no 
remains  of  importance. 

Beyond  Tafeh  the  dark  shining  rocks  advance  close  to  the  river- 
bank,  forming  a  gloomy  gorge,  known  as  Bab  el-Kalabsheh,  in  the 
middle  of  which,  on  the  E.  bank,  are  some  houses  with  plantations 
of  palms.  The  navigation  of  this  reach  is  somewhat  dangerous, 
owing  to  the  frequent  bends  of  the  river  and  the  numerous  islands'. 
On  one  of  the  islands  are  some  ruins.  On  the  right  (W.),  beyond 
the  gorge,  appears  the  large  — 

7  M.  Temple  of  Kalabsheh,  situated  a  little  below  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  (N.  lat.  23°31' 3").  The  magnificent  constellation  of  the 
Southern  Cross  may  be  seen  hence  onwards  (best  between  2  and  4 
a.m.  in  Jan.  and  Feb.).  Cook's  tourist- steamers  spend  the  first 
night  here,  and  the  traveller  has  time  to  visit  one  if  not  both  of  the 
temples  in  the  evening.    The  ancient  name  of  Kalabsheh  was  Tai- 

»»•.?,  written  s=>  IPC^  and  <cr>  Termes.  in  hiero- 

I  ^  ci   ©  / o.   © 

glyphics.    It  existed  as  early  as  the  18th  Dyn.  and  was  perhaps 

founded  by  Amenhotep  II.  (q  <-=>  ^  |  j  2?a  ««  kheperu,  who  is 

represented  on  the  inner  E.  wall  of  the  second  court,  before  Khem, 
presenting  wine  and  milk  to  the  local  deity  Mandulis 

f  ' — '  Q  ^  -SiSs  ^v  )'  *  ^^^'i  of  Ilorus.    Beside  him  appears 

one  of  the  Ptolemies  handing  the  sign  of  the  possession  of  a  field 
to  Isis,  Mandulis,  and  another  goddess  (perhaps  Neith?).  Although 
this  representation  dates  from  a  late  Koman  period,  it  shows  that 
Amenhotep  was  regarded  as  the  founder  and  one  of  the  Ptolemies 
as  the  restorer  of  the  temple.  The  cartouche  also  of  Tutmes  III., 
the  predecessor  of  Amenhotep  II.,  is  found  on  a  graiiite  statue  lyiii^ 
before  the  entrance  of  the  temple.  The  above-mentioned  Ptolemy 
is  probably  .<Jo<er //.,  who  appears  in  several  reliefs  in  the  small 
temple  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  passage  round  the  outside  of  the 
large  temple.   Talvm  was  long  the  capital  of  the  lUeimmjes  (p.  302), 

20* 
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■wlio  were,  atout  540  A.D.,  defeated  by  Silko,  the  Christian  king  of 
the  Nobades  (p.  302)  %vho  celebrated  his  victory  in  an  inscription 
on  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  temple  at  Kalabsheh  (see  below). 

The  extant  Large  Temple  was  built  under  the  Roman  emperor 
Augustus  and  his  successors.  The  numerous  inscriptions  (in  Greek, 
with  the  exception  of  one  in  Latin  hexameters)  date  from  the  reigns 
of  Domitian,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  and  of  the  later 
emperors  Alexander  Severus  and  Philippus;  they  express  the  reve- 
rence of  the  soldiers  of  the  Spanish,  Iturean,  and  Theban  cohorts 
for  the  great  god  Mandulis. 

Including  the  inner  girdle-wall  the  temple  is  230  ft.  long  and 
1171/2  ft-  broad.  There  is  also  an  outer  girdle-wall,  with  small 
temples  at  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  angles.  Before  the  last  stand  five 
columns  one  behind  the  other.  The  inner  girdle-wall  joins  the 
massive  pylon,  forming  a  continuous  building  with  it.  In  front  of 
the  pylon  is  a  narrow  platform,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  begin- 
ning at  the  Nile,  then  by  a  paved  passage  about  100  ft.  long  and 
25  ft.  broad,  leading  to  a  second  flight  of  20  steps.  The  entrance  to 
the  temple  is  blocked  by  fallen  stones  and  the  dwellings  of  natives, 
who  have  settled  all  about  the  entire  temple.  In  the  interior  of  the 
pylon  are  stairs  and  chambers,  as  at  Edfu  (p.  244).  On  passing 
through  the  door  of  the  pylon,  which  is  not  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  rest  of  the  building  but  at  a  slight  angle  with  the  axis  of  the 
temple,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  fore-court,  65  ft.  long,  the  floor  of 
which  is  quite  covered  with  fallen  blocks  of  masonry.  Of  the  double 
row  of  columns  which  once  stood  here,  probably  in  4  couples  on  each 
side,  only  a  single  column,  on  the  left  side,  is  now  erect.  On  each 
side'of  this  court  four  narrow  chambers  have  been  constructed  in 
the  wall;  and  a  door  on  the  right  communicates  with  the  exterior 
passage  round  the  temple.  The  walls  of  the  entrance  to  the  next 
room  retire  towards  the  top  in  the  manner  of  a  pylon.  Here  on  the 
right  the  above-mentioned  decree  of  Silko  is  inscribed  in  bad  Greek. 
On  the  nearest  column  is  along  inscription  in  the  Ethiopian  demo- 
tic character,  hitherto  undeciphered,  which  may  perhaps  be  a  replica 
or  repetition  of  the  decree.  .    . 

The  English  translation  of  Silko's  important  Greek  inscription  13  as 
follows.  'I.Silko,  snb-king(po(aiXlaxo?)  of  the  Nobades  and  all  Ethiopians 
came  twice  to  Talmis  (Kalabsheh)  and  Taphis  (Tafeh).  I  fought  against 
the  Blemmves  and  God'  gave  me  the  victory  over  them,  three  to  one 
Asain  I  conquered  and  took  possession  of  their  cities,  1  fortiUed  myseu 
there  the  first  time  with  my  troops.  I  overcame  them  and  they  suett  to 
me  I  made  peace  with  them  and  they  swore  to  me  by  the  images  01 
their  gods,  and  I  trusted  their  oath,  for  they  were  brave  men.  I  ascended 
once  more  into  the  upper  districts.  Since  I  became  sub-king,  i  go  no 
longer  after  the  other  kings  but  before  them.  And  those  who  seek  to 
strive  with  me,  I  do  not  allow  to  remain  in  their  land  unless  they  beg  tor 
iiardon  from  me.  For  in  the  lower  districts  I  am  a  lion,  and  m  the  upper 
districts  a  bear.  —  I  fought  again  with  the  Blemmyes  from  1  rirais  to 
Talmis.  And  I  laid  waste  the  other  districts,  the  upper  Nobad  regions, 
when  thev  sought  to  strive  with  me.  The  rulers  of  the  other  peoples, 
who  seek'to  strive  with  me,   I   do   not   allow   to   seat  themselves   in   the 
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shade,  if  tliey  do  not  bow  before  me  ;  and  they  may  not  drink  wine  in 
their  house.  For  whosoever  raise  themselves  against  me,  them  I  deprive 
of  their  wives  and  children'. 

On  the  pillar  between  the  two  columns  to  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  main  temple  is  another  Greek  inscription.  This  is  a 
decree  of  Anrelius  Resarion,  also  named  Amonius,  military  governor 
of  Ombos  and  Elephantine,  ordering  the  owners  of  swine  to  remove 
their  animals  from  the  holy  Talmis.  It  probably  dates  from  the 
year  248-9  A.D.  —  On  the  left  side  of  the  elegant  entrance-door 

xirzi 

appears  the  Pharaoh  (probably  Augustus),  over  whom  Thoth 

and  Horus  hut  (or  behat)  pour  the  symbols  of  a  peaceful  life  ■¥"    |  • 

Beside  him  stands  Hor-si-isi  (IJorus,  son  of  Isis),  the  lord  of  Talmis. 
Leaving  now  the  entrance-wall  with  its  four  columns  behind  us, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  main  building  of  the  temple,  the  portico 
proper,  which  is  40  ft.  deep  and  66  ft.  broad.  This  portico  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  three  rooms  behind  it,  from  wiiich  a 
double  staircase  ascends  to  the  roof  (now  fallen )  of  the  portico.  It 
has  four,  or  including  those  of  the  entrance  wall  six,  elegant  co- 
lumns on  each  side,  with  varying  capitals.  Only  two,  on  the  left, 
are  now  standing  in  the  interior.  On  the  E.  wall  the  emperor  ap- 
pears sacrificing  to  the  gods  of  Talmis,  and  ailjoining  this  scene  is 
the  above-mentioned  relief  of  Amenhotep  II.  presenting  wine  and 
milk  to  Khem-Ammou.  —  The  next  three  rooms  are  small  (17'/2  ft. 
deep  and  40  ft.  wide),  and  have  sacrificial  scenes  on  their  walls. 
Each  probably  contained  two  columns,  those  in  the  second  room 
being  still  preserved.  The  staircase  to  the  roof  ascended  to  the  left 
from  the  first  room.  On  the  outside  of  the  W.  back-wall  of  the 
temple  are  various  well-preserved  representations,  including  the  o:od- 
dess  Isis  with  Ptolemy  Caesarion,  .son  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Cleopatra. 
The  temple,  like  that  of  Edfu,  is  surrounded  by  a  passage,  widen- 
ing towards  the  rear  and  entered  from  the  fore-court  by  doors  on  both 
sides;  and,  as  mentioned  above,  there  is  also  a  second  and  wider 
passage  outside  the  first  one,  with  which  it  has  communication  by 
means  of  a  door  on  the  left  side.  This  outer  passage  could  be  closed 
by  means  of  doors.  The  whole  structure  is  a  faithful  reproduction 
of  an  early  Ejiyptian  temple,  but  dates  from  Roman  times. 


The  little  *Temple  of  Bet  el-Walli,  situated  upon  a  hill  about 
20  min.  to  the  N.,  is  much  more  noteworthy  than  the  large  Roman 
erection  at  Kalabsheh.  The  way  to  it  leads  along  the  verge  of  the 
mountain,  level  at  first,  but  finally  ascends  steeply.  The  temple 
consists  of  a  vestibule,  of  which  only  the  side  walls  arc  imw  stand- 
ing, a  main  chamber,  entered  by  a  central  and  two  side  doors,  and  a 
small  adytum,  adjoining  the  latter.  In  the  vestibule  our  interest  is 
excittid  by  the  warlike  scenes  on   the  side-walls.     Those  indicate 
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that  the  temple  was  dedicated  not  only  to  the  worship  of  the  gods 
Ammon-Ra,  lord  of  Nubia,  Horns,  Isis,  and  the  gods  of  the  cataracts 
Khnum,  Aiiuke,  and  Sati,  but  also  to  the  memory  of  the  victories 
gained  by  Ramses  the  Great  over  the  tribes  of  the  N.  (_Tehennu)  and 
of  the  S.  (^Kushites).  The  victories  over  the  N.  tribes  are  depicted 
on  the  N.  wall;  those  over  the  S.  tribes  on  the  S.  wall. 

We  turn  first  to  the  right  (N.  wall).  The  Tefieiinu,  a  tribe  of  the  Li- 
byan stock,  had  settled  to  the  W.  of  Egypt.  They  wore  pointed  beards, 
and  were  distinguished  by  having  the  hair  cut  smooth  across  the  brows, 
with  long  pendant  side-locks.  We  begin  our  inspection  of  the  reliefs 
at  the  end  to  the  left.  Here  appears  the  Pharaoh,  seated  in  a  naos, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  longjstafT  bent   at   the   top,    and  in  the  other  the 

symbol  of  rule    f    hak,    while   on    his   head   he  wears   a  crown   of  bull's 


!■•' 


horns     UKA   ,  to  which  eight  serpent-diadems  are  attached.     At  his  feet 

is  a  lion.  In  the  upper  row,  Amonhianemif  ('Ammon  at  his  right  hand'), 
one  of  his  sons,  armed  with  a  bow,  leads  three  bound  prisoners  to  him. 
In  the  lower  row  is  a  fan-bearer  followed  by  a  band  of  soldiers.  Adjacent 
is  the  inscription :  'The  prince  speaks,  who  is  before  His  Majesty,  Hail 
to  thee,  Oh  good  and  beloved  prince,  son  of  Amnion,  having  proceeded 
from  his  limbs.  Thou  goest  out  into  the  country.  Thou  art  like  Ra  above, 
who  travels  on  the  horizon.  Thou  taxest  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  Thou 
art  in  the  body  of  thy  contemporaries.  Thou  wearest  the  dilTerent  helmets. 
Thou  art  an  annihilator  of  the  ill-doers  in  the  body  of  thy  mother  Isis.  Thou 
causest  both  halves  of  Horus  to  become  green.  Years  like  Turn,  prince 
of  both  lands,  like  Ptah  ta  tenen,  red  Egypt  under  thy  feet,  Kbara  (Sy- 
ria), Kushi  (Ethiopia)  in  thy  hand.  The  land  of  Merit  (Egypt)  rejoices,  O 
prince,  because  thou  hast  widened  its  boundaries'.  —  The  following  scene 
shows  us  the  king  on  the  point  of  cutting  off  the  hair,  or  perhaps  even 
the  head,  of  one  of  the  Tehennu,  with  a  sickle-shaped  knife.  His  dog 
(antha  em  nekh)  springs  upon  the  kneeling  foe.  The  king  is  here  called 
a  'strong  lion,  the  lord  of  the  sword,  who  binds  the  rebellious  lands  of 
the  Tehennu,  and  cuts  the  nine  alien  peoples  in  pieces  with  his  sword 
and  casts  them  under  his  feet.  —  In  the  third  relief,  the  king  in  his 
chai'iot  aims  a  blow  at  two  foes  whom  he  holds  by  their  hair,  and  presses 
hard  upon  his  enemies  who  are  armed  with  spears.  He  is  compared  to 
the  war-god  Mentu,  lord  of  Thebes.  He  next  appears  on  foot  before  a 
fortress,  and  on  the  battlements  above  is  the  prince  (abkher),  whom 
liamses  seizes  by  the  hair  to  kill  him.  On  the  lower  battlements  stand 
men  and  women  suing  to  the  Pharaoh,  of  whom  an  inscription  says, 
'there  is  no  other  like  Baal,  0  prince,  his  true  son  to  all  eternity'.  A 
woman  is  letting  a  child  down  from  the  castle  to  save  it  from  death,  a 
man  throws  himself  headlong  down,  while  one  of  Ramses'  followers  is 
beating  in  the  doors  with  an  axe.  —  In  the  last  scene  on  this  side  the 
king  appears  with  fettered  enemies,  some  led  to  him  by  cords. 

The  reliefs  on  the  S.  Side,  no  less  interesting,  relate  to  tlie  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Kushites,  although  the  inscription  beside  the  king  reads  'the 
ruler  of  Egypt,  who  has  subdued  the  nations,  and  made  the  borders  as 
he  chose  among  the  Retennu  (Syrians  and  Assyrians)'.  Here  again  we 
see  the  king's  sons  in  two  rows  bringing  the  captured  booty  to  the  Pba- 
raoh.  In  the  upper  row,  Amonhianemif,  the  king's  eldest  son,  points  to  a 
stand  adorned  with  flowers  and  leaves  on  which  men  kneel  in  supplica- 
tion, while  rings  (of  gold?)  and  skins  hang  from  it;  next  is  Ameiiemapt, 
the  king's  son  of  Kusii,  and  behind  him  rings,  hags,  weapons,  panther- 
skins,  stiields,  chairs,   fans,    and  many  other  articles.     The  lower  row  is 

introduced  by  three  officials,  carrying  the  X^    and    [ ,   and    among  .them 
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is  again  the  king's  son  Amenemapt.  An  Egyptian  bears  a  pole  with  rings 
and  skins,  and  then  in  both  rows  approach  negroes,  some  bound  and 
others  free,  with  all  kinds  of  animals  —  monkeys,  a  girall'e,  antelopes, 
a  lion,  cows  with  twisted  horns,  greyhounds,  ostriches,  and  panthers. 
The  negroes  are  unmistakable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  swartuy  hue 
of  their  skins  but  also  on  account  of  their  excellently  reproduced  facial 
characteristics.  Another  scene  shows  us  the  king  iu  his  chariot,  followed 
by  his  sons,  among  whom  Kliaeinus  appears  (lower  row),  launching  an 
arrow  against  the  fleeing  negroes,  some  of  whom  are  already  prostrate  on 
the  ground.  The  wounded  father  is  brought  back  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  a  meal  is  cooked  for  him.  .\  m<mkey  sits  upon  one  of  the  trees 
peculiar  to  this  region,  with  heart-shape<l  leaves  and  fasciciilar  fruit. 

These  scenes  serve  as  excellent  illustrati'ins  to  the  life  of  king  .'^e- 
soosis  (Ramses  II.),  as  related  by  Diodorus  (I.  -03  sei).)  Sesoosis  was  first 
sent  by  his  father  with  an  army  into  Arabia,  and  succeeded  in  subduing 
the  people  of  that  land,  hitherto  invincible.  He  was  then  despatched  to 
the  W.  regions  and  made  himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Libya, 
while  still  but  a  youth.  On  his  father  s  'leath  he  assumed  the  kingdom. 
He  prepared  a  mighty  armament  and  marched  first  (1.  5.5)  to  the  8.  against 
the  Jithiopians.  He  conquered  the  country  and  imposed  upon  it  a  tribute 
of  ebony,  gold,  and  ivory. 

Ihe  temple  proper,  hewn  in  the  rock,  is  entered  by  three  doors. 
Tlie  central  and  liighest,  is  rounded  at  the  top;  the  smaller  doors 
to  tiie  right  were  obviously  not  made  until  after  the  wall  had  been 
covered  with  sculptures.  On  the  inner  side  of  both  of  these  side 
doors  is  Ramses  represented  as  a  traveller,  with  a  long  staff,  and 
saying  'I  come  to  thee,  Ammon-Ka,  I  am  thy  son ,  et<;.'  On  the 
back  of  the  two  entrance-pillars  is  the  king  receiving  the  symbols 

of  life  from  Horus,  lord  of  y  jj    ^    ^  Mam  (the  name  of  a  temple 

#1  I  © 
near  Dakkeh),  and  on  the  right  from  i'um.  The  two  representations 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance-wall  are  unusually  fine;  on 
the  left  the  king  hobis  a  negro  (Kush),  and  on  the  righta  Teheiinu, 
by  the  hair ,  and  smites  them  with  his  weapon.  In  each  case  the 
single  enemy  symbolizes  the  entire  nation;  so  that  the  inscription 
beside  the  right  s-^ene  reads :  pet  pet  merit  mehet ,  'he  smites  the 
people  of  the  N.'  The  architrave  supported  by  two  columns  has  a 
flue  effect.  The  Doric  columns  are  fluted,  and  the  abacus  bears  the 
name  of  Ramses  II.  (similar  columns  at  the  tombs  of  15enihasan, 
see  p.  I'i).  The  builder's  inscription  is  on  the  architrave.  In  the 
right  half  the  king  is  called  a  son  of  Khnum,  who  formed  himself 
on  the  potter's  wheel  with  his  own  hand  (Khnum  is  the  creator  of 
men  ).  In  the  left  half  are  the  words  :  'The  king  of  the  Unmanez- 
nez,  the  true  defender  (Gr.  Soter),  who  sacrifices  to  the  cycle  of 
the  gods,  built  the  temple  for  his  father's  father,  and  renewed  the 
buildings  of  the  temple".  l!y  'fathers  father  the  god  Khnum  may 
be  meant  or  the  king's  actual  grandfather  Ramses  I.  On  the  right 
side-wall  Ramses  II.,  conducted  by  Anuke,  proffers  wine  to  Khnum 
and  iSati,  the  gods  of  the  cataracts;  and  oti  the  left  wall  he  offers 
incense  to  Horus,  lord  of  Heheni  (^opposite  Wadi  llalfah,  p.  ;j41J, 
and  to  Isis-.Selk  with  the  scorpion  on  her  head.  On  the  back-wall 
similar  homage  is  paid  to  Ammon-Ka.     In  the  recess  on  the  right 
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the  king  sits  between  Khnum  and  x\nuke,  and  in  tliat  on  the  left 
between  Horus,  lord  of  Bek,  and  the  cow-headed  Isis.  The  colours 
of  these  pictures  are  well-preserved.  The  doors  to  the  little  sanctu- 
ary which  bore  the  name  Rauserma  sehotep  neteru,  i.e.  'Ramses 
offering  to  the  gods',  and  the  sanctuary  itself  are  decorated  with 
various  inscriptions.  The  king,  staff  in  hand,  is  conducted,  on  the 
right  by  Sati,  on  the  left  by  Maket.  On  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the 
door,  Anuke,  mistress  of  Abu,  offers  her  breast  to  the  king,  on  the 

left  Isis,  mistress  of  the  land  of  Khent    =====  h   ,    does    the 

same.  Each  calls  herself  his  mother.  Isis  says  that  she  bestows 
upon  him  firmness  along  with  her  milk ,  so  that  he  is  said  to  have 
been  destined  from  his  mother's  breast  to  long  life  and  mighty 
deeds.  [Diodorus  relates  that  Hephrestus  appeared  to  the  king's 
father,  announcing  to  him  that  the  new-born  babe  would  subdue 
the  whole  world;  and  in  the  long  inscription  at  Abydos  Ramses  is 
said  to  have  done  great  deeds  while  still  a  child.]  On  the  side- 
walls  are  scenes  of  homage  to  the  king,  with  offerings  piled  up 
upon  tables  bearing  the  cartouches  of  Ramses  II.  At  the  back  is  a 
recess  with  three  obscure  figures,  perhaps  Ptah  ,  Ammon,  and 
the  king. 

31,  From  Kalabsheh  to  Dakkeh. 

Comi).   the  ^^fap,  p.  304. 

231/2  M.  On  the  voyage  to  (7  M.)  Abu  Hor  (W.  bank)  we  pass 
between  low  rocky  banks,  causing  rapids.  The  mail-steamer  spends 
the  first  night  after  Shellal  at  Abu  Ilor  ,  starting  next  morning  at 
4  a.m.  Above  this  point  vegetation  almost  ceases  and  the  scenery 
becomes  desert.    To  the  right  appears  the  — 

6  M.  Temple  of  Dendlr,  dating  entirely  from  Roman  times.  It 
consists  of  a  handsome  pylon  and  of  the  temple  proper,  supported 
by  two  columns,  about  30  ft.  farther  back.  The  pylon  stands  upon 
a  solid  platform  of  masonry,  14  ft.  high  and  95  ft.  broad.  The 
portal,  single  instead  of  double  as  at  Edfu  and  Phila3,  rises  at  the 
back  of  this  platform,  surrounded  by  a  low  wall.  At  the  top  is  the 
winged  sun-disc,  and  within  and  on  the  front  (E.)  and  back  (W.) 
the  -Dvlon   is  adorned  with  representations  of  the  emperor  sacri- 

ficing  to  various  gods.     The  emperor,  here  called  simply   (  I 

Plr-ad^  Pharaoh,  though  within  the  temple  he  is  named  Autokmtor 
Kisres,  is  ^rohhhly  Augustus,  as  Tiberius,  Nero,  and  other  succeed- 
ing emperors  are  usually  designated  by  their  names. 

These  sacrificial  scenes  are  particularly  interesting  because 
they  make  known  to  us  not  only  some  of  the  native  gods,  whose 
names  may  be  of  importance  for  our  knowledge  of  the  native  lan- 
guage, but  also  the  names  of  various  native  princes,  such  as  the 
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Nobad  king  Silko  met  at  Kalabsheh  (p.  308),  who  continued  to  rule 
subject  to  liomaii  supremacy.  Tluis  iu  the  first  scene  under  the 
door-lintel  the  Pharaoh  is  seen  before  two  personages,  of  whom  the 

first,  an  Osiris  A  n  M^i  Petdst  ('he  who  belongs  to  Isis'),  is  de- 
scribed as  m(/-fc/ier«,  i.e.  as  dead,  and  is  named  i  \\  i  (J  (I  -S"/ and 
elsewhere  i    \\    i  M  [I  <ZZ>   S(r   (the    Nubian    word    for    prince) 

X  nte  het,   which  is  perhaps  the  ancient  name  of  Dendur, 

Sc>Aci    O 

and  with  the  *W;.  Hor  (nte  het  hor)  added  in  the  lowest  repre- 
sentation to  the  right,  approaches  also  the  modern  name.  Petast 
was  probably  a  deceased  native  prince ;  and  Pihar       v\     ,    his 

brother,  who  stands  behind  him  wearing  a  Urieus-flllet  and  no 
crown,  was  probably  another.  The  latter  stands  in  the  recess  at  the 
back  of  the  cella  before  Isis,  mistress  of  Abaton  and  Pilak.  Like 
Petast   he   i&    called   the    son    of  Kupar ,    with   the    addition    of 

X  Y      ■)     Hest  or  Hesi  in  the  holy  mountain  r\^N^  ,  which 

perhaps  means  'interred'  or  may  be  a  title.  A  Pihar  is  mentioned 
twice  as  Phripahor  in  the  demotic  inscription  in  the  temple  at 
Dendur,  as  deciphered  by  Revillout. 

In  the  second  (middle)  scene  to  the  left  on  the  front  of  the  py- 
lon a  god  [1  '  A  <>i[  ^'rp&^neftr  (perhaps  pronounced  arhes- 

nefer,  see  below),  with  bulls'  horns  like  Khnum,  stands  before  Tef- 
nut.  Perhaps  Arpesnefer  is  the  native  name  for  Khnum  (or  for 
Osiris  Unnofer,  arpes  =  un).  —  We  pass  through  the  pylon  and 
find  ourselves  in  front  of  the  elegant  facade  of  the  temple,  only 
13  ft.  wide,  and  crowned  ^vith  the  winged  sun-disc  (behet)  and  the 

symbols  ol  endurance  jT  and  fertility  p\.  Via.  (eyes)  are  repre- 
sented on  the  abaci  of  tlie  two  columns  with  palm-capitals.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  the  central  entrance  (at  the  sides  of  which  were 
once  probably  balustrades,  now  destroyed)  are  crowned  snakes 
coiling  round  a  staff,  flowers,  etc.  The  pillars  to  the  right  and  left 
exhibit  sacrificial  scenes  (three  on  each  side):  above,  to  the  right, 
is  the  emperor  (Autokrator  Kisres)  before  Petast ,  son  of  Kupar ; 

below,  to  the  right,  tlie  same  before  -£2>  0  T  Arhesncfer,  to  the 
left,  before  Horus ,   and  before  Thoth  and  Isis.  —  The  temple  is 
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divided  into  three  apartments.  A  door  leads  to  the  outside  from 
each  side  of  the  first  apartment.  Behind  the  temple  proper,  which 
is  only  42  ft.  long,  is  a  small  recess  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  adorned 
on  the  outside.  The  N.  and  S.  outside  walls  of  the  temple  are  also 
scxilptured. 

Beyond  Dendur  the  banks  of  the  Nile  become  flatter  and  are 
partly  cultivated. 

81/2  M.  Gerf  Husen  has  a  Bock  Temple,  formerly  called  the 
Temple  of  Kirsh  after  the  opposite\illage  (p.  316). 


The  village  of  Gerf  Husen  occupies  the  site  of  Tutzis,  a  place 
mentioned  in  the  Itinerarium  Antonini,  20  Roman  miles,  i.e.  18 
Engl.  M.,  above  Talmis  (Kalabsheh).     The  sacred  name  of  this 


place  was 


PaPtah,  the  House  of  Ptah.  The  pylon,  of  which 


Gau  and  ChampoUion  saw  traces  in  front  of  the  rock-temple,  has 
disappeared,  having  been  washed  away  by  the  stream.  The  word  gerf 
t_j-^  means,  in  fact,  a  bank  washed  away  by  a  stream.  Several 
sphinxes,  with  small  statues  of  the  king,  still  remain,  forming  an 
avenue  from  the  river-bank  to  the  temple.  Next  to  the  pylon  was  a 
Vestibule,  built  outside  the  hill,  while  the  temple  proper  is  hewn 
in  the  rock.  In  this  vestibule  two  columns  to  the  left  are  still 
standing  (the  two  to  the  right  have  disappeared),  and  seven  of  the 
original  eight  pillars,  with  somewhat  clumsy  Osiris-statues.  The 
last  bear  on  their  shoulders  the  name  of  Kamses  II.,  who  built  this 
temple  and  is  the  only  king  mentioned  in  it.  He  appears  not  only 
as  the  founder,  but  also  as  one  of  the  deities  to  be  worshipped  here. 
On  the  beams  of  the  architrave  he  is  named  with  both  his  names  as 
lord  of  the  festivals  like  his  father  Ptah,  as  the  ruler  of  Egypt 
and  conqueror  of  his  foes  (expressed  pictorially).  The  next  room 
(45  ft.  square),  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  requires  artificial  light;  it 
produces  a  serious  and  gloomy  effect.  The  ceiling  is  supported  by 
six  Osiris-pillars,  28  ft.  high,  representing  the  king  as  Osiris,  with 
the  crown  on  his  head,  his  crossed  arms  bearing  the  signs  of  rule 
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(the  crook  and  the  scourge),  and  wearing  an  apron  with  a  lion's 
head.  The  figures  of  Osiris,  especially  the  lower  parts,  are  some- 
what roughly  executed.  On  each  side  of  the  chamber  are  four  re- 
cesses, eai'h  with  the  king,  variously  clad,  standing  between  two 
deities.  The  wall-spaces  above  and  between  these  recesses  are  oc- 
cupied with  representations  of  the  king  making  offerings,  the  king 
being  depi'ted  alone  in  the  lower  row,  and  the  god  to  whom  he 
offers  worship  in  the  upper  row. 

Le/l  (S.)  Side  from  the  entrance:  1.  The  king  with  incense  Itefore 
Animon-Ka;  2.  before  Ra  with  the  hawk's  head  and  sun-disc;  3.  before 
Turn ;  4.  offering  incense  before  Ptah  in  his  uaos ;  5.  before  Ra  with  the 
crown;  6.  before  Thoth,  with  the  ibis's  head.  In  the  four  recesses  below: 
1.  The  king  between  Annnon-Ra  and  Muth;  2.  between  Horus,  lord  of  Bek, 
and  Horus,  lord  of  Beheni;  3.  between  Ptah  andHathor;  4.  between  Ptah 
and  Sekhet,  the  lion-headed  loved  one  of  Ptah.  Here  and  elsewhere  in 
this  temple  two  forms  of  Ptah  are  distinguished;  one  shows  him  bare- 
headed,  the  other    with   the)  headdress 

The  upper  scenes  on  the  Right  (N.)  Wall  are  p:irtly  destroyed,  but  we 
can  make  out  the  king  befoi-e  Ra,  Tum,  Mentu,  and  Khuum.  In  the  re- 
cesses (right)  is  the  king  between  Harmachis  and  Jusas;  between  Horus, 
lord  of  Mam  (Abu-Simbel?)  and  Isis,  mother  of  the  gods;  between  Nefer- 
tuni  and  Sati;  between  Khuum  and  Anuke. 

On  the  back-wall,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  next 
room,  are  two  large  scenes.  To  the  left  is  the  king  before  Ptah,  before 
Ramses  himself  and  the  goddess  Hathor,  with  the  cow's  head,  with  erect 
horns,  between  which  are  two  feathers  as  in  the  headdress  of  Ptah  (see 
above).  To  the  right,  the  king  appears  before  Ptah  in  the  form  of  a 
mummy,  before  the  deified  Ramses,  and  Sekhet  seated  on  a  throne. 

The  following  room,  the  Sekos,  about  36  ft.  wide  though  only 
17  ft.  deep,  is  entered  by  a  proportionately  small  door,  on  the  left 
side  of  which  is  the  king  before  Ptah.  The  ceiling  is  supported  by 
two  square  pillars.  To  the  right  and  left  two  oblong  recesses  (see 
PI.  p.  314)  run  off  from  this  chamber,  and  at  the  back  are  three 
other  recesses,  the  central  and  largest  of  which  is  the  Sanctuary.  On 
the  pillars  the  king  appears  worshipping  various  deities.  On  the 
N.  side  of  the  right  pillar  he  is  named  'P.eloved  of  Ra-ITarmachis 

ill  the  land  of  Waiva'  \\    -L  j  4p  ]    ]  r^^"^  ,  a  name  for  Nubia 

already  met  with  ( [>.  301).    At  various  places  the  temple  is  spoken 

ol  as  X   Pa  Plnh,   'ITouse  of  Ptah',  e.g.  on  the  door  of  the 

sanctuary,  to  the  right  of  which  tlio  king  is  called  the  beloved  of 

seven  gods,  Ammon,  Ptah,  M)  Sliu,  Mentu,   Khnum,   Sekhet,    and 

Hathor.  At  the  back  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  recess  with  four  seated 
figures,  representing  (from  the  left)  Ptah,  the  deilied  Ramses,  Ptah 
with  the  headdress  (see  above),  and  Uathor  wiili  the  co\v"s  head. 
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On  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  above  Gert'  Iliiseii,  are  the  coiisul- 
erable  ruins  oi  Sahagurah.  The  village  of  Kirsh  (E.  bank),  opposite 
Gerf  Husen,  has  been  conjecturally  identified  with  Kerkis,  men- 
tioned in  the  Greek  inscription  of  the  officers  of  Psammetikh  at  Abu- 
Simbel  (p.  334-).  At  the  village  of  Kostamneh^  on  the  E.  bank,  are 
some  ancient  walls.  Our  course  bends  to  the  W.  and  leads  past 
granite  crags  to  — 

101/2  M^-  Dakkeh,  on  the  W.  bank.  [Cook's  steamer  halts  long 
enough  to  permit   a  visit  to  the  temple.]    Dakkeh  is  the  ancient 

Pselchis,  hierog.  v :^    P-serket,  the  'House  of  Selk'  or  of 


the  'Scorpion',  an  animal  that  is  here  remarkably  common.  The 
Roman  general  Petronius  defeated  the  Ethiopians  at  Pselchis  in 
23  A.D.,  on  his  campaign  to  Napata  (p.  30'2}.  Dakkeh  early  be- 
came the  site  of  a  temple;  Prof.  Eisenlohr  found  a  stone  here  with 
the  name  of  Amenemha  (how  at  Heidelberg).  In  the  embankmeTit 
leading  to  the  N.  from  the  pylon,  Iti  the  axis  of  the  present  temple, 
stones  of  earlier  buildings  have  been  used,  several  with  the  car- 
touche of  Tutmes  III.  (which  occurs  also  on  a  column)  and  Seti  I. 
Gau's  theory  that  there  was  formerly  another  edifice  to  the  right, 
almost  as  large  as  the  present  one  to  the  left,  seems  insufficiently 
supported,  though  suggested  by  existing  remains.  The  present 
temple  was  built  by  the  native  king  Ergamenes  (the  inner  temple 
C,  comp.  PI.  p.  317),  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  (Sekos  B),  and  Pto- 
lemy IX.  Euergetes  II.  (the  pronaos  A),  and  it  was  completed  by  a 


Roman  emperor  Pinia  (Pharaoh),  by  which  name  Augustus 

is  usually  understood.  It  has  already  been  related  (p.  302)  that 
the  Nubian  sub-king  Ergamenes,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  Phila- 
delphiis  freed  himself  from  the  priests  at  Napata,  causing  them  to 
be  murdered  in  the  temple  there.  Names  of  such  Nubian  sub- 
kings,  especially  under  the  Roman  empire,  are  found  on  the  Ethio- 
pian buildings  and  in  the  demotic  inscriptions  at  Philce,  Kalabsheh, 
and  Dakkeh.  It  is  somewhat  improbable  that  this  same  Ergamenes 
was  the  builder  of  the  temple  of  Dakkeh,  for  the  Ergamenes  of  the 


temple  is  represented  before  Pi/v"(a(Pharoah)  and  Anuke,  and 

the  title  of  'Piraa'  is  usually  employed  only  by  the  Roman  empe- 
rors (Augustus,  Tiberius?),  and  often  along  with  'Autokrator  Kis- 
res',  as  in  the  innermost  chamber  D  as  well  as  in  the  front  chamber 
A  at  Dakkeh.  On  the  other  side,  there  are  proofs  that  the  chamber 
D  must  be  more  ancient  than  the  two  front  rooms,  which  existed 
even  under  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  Euergetes  II. 

The  present  Temple  Buildings  of  Dakkeh  embrace  the  massive 
pylons  and  the  temple  proper,  lying  40  ft.  behind  them,  both  fac- 
ing the  N.  (30"  E.  deviation).  The  whole  stands  upon  a  substantial 
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terrace  of  masonry ,  in  a  barren  and  stony  district.  The  temple 
is  dedicated  to  tlie  god  Thoth  of  Peiiubs  (Ethiopia),  the  Hermes 
Trismegistus  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  the  chief  deity  of  the  temple, 
and  to  him  are  addressed  the  numerous  prayers  in  the  demotic  and 
Greek  inscriptions  that  cover  the  temple.  He  is  frequently  repre- 
sented with  a  snake  coiled  round  a  staff,  like  the  Hermes  of  the 
Greeks.  Along  with  him  Tefnut  usually  appears,  but  Hathor,  Isis, 
and  the  gods  of  the  cataracts  also  occur.  On  both  sides  of  the  Py- 
lons, which  are  about  80  ft.  broad,  staircases  (93  steps)  ascend  to 
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the  roof,  and  there  are  interior  chambers  as  at  Edfu  (p.  249).  A 
small  door  in  the  gateway  between  the  pylons  also  admits  to  the 
pylon  on  the  right.  There  are  no  hieroglyphics  on  the  outside 
of  the  pylons,  the  only  place  in  which  they  are  found  being  the 
inner  walls  of  the  central  gateway.  On  the  left  side  here  is  an  un- 
named king  making  offerings  to  the  god  Thoth  with  the  quadruple 
crown,  and  to  Tefnut  and  Hathor,  while  Isis  appears  below.  The 
sculptures  on  the  right  side  are  destroyed.  Numerous  inscriptions, 
chiefly  Greek  thoiigh  some  are  demotic,  are  found  both  on  the  out- 
side of  the  pylons  and  in  the  central  gateway. 

The  entrance  of  the  Temple  has  two  columns  wth  palm-capi- 
tals. The  portal  has  been  partly  destroyed,  and  the  partition  walls 
crowned  with  serpents,  which  connect  the  columns  with  the  sloping 
buttresses,  have  been  broken  through  the  middle,  and  the  represen- 
tations upon  them  defaced.  Cn  the  left  (E.)  side  the  temple-wall 
adjoins  a  wall  of  dressed  masonry,  which  formerly  enclosed  the  en- 
tire temple,  forming  a  kind  of  court;  while  another  wider  girdle- 
wall,  now  disappeared,  seems  to  have  begun  at  the  pylons.  A  path 
constructed  of  ancient  hewn  stones  led  from  the  pylon  to  the  temple, 
but  this  has  been  destroyed  except  close  to  the  temple,  so  that  we 
have  to  climb  up  to  the  platform.  The  first  portion  of  the  temple, 
the  Pronaos  (PI.  A),  241,2  ft-  broad  and  17  ft.  deep,  is  covered 
with  huge  flagstones ,  plaeed  lengthwise  in  the  direction  of  the 
temple  axis.  The  frieze  beneath  this  roof  bears  the  dedication- 
inscriptions  of  the  pronaos,  that  in  the  middle  being  a  much  da- 
maged Greek  inscription  between  two  winged  serpents  with  royal 
crowns.    The  following  words  are  still  legible:  — 

UTTEp  paoiXetoi;  itxoXe  ' eXcffj? 

l}£OJV  £'j£pY£TU)V I  r.n.1 

TCOtOTTTVpUCpt X  £ 

From  this  we  gather  that  the  pronaos  was  dedicated  to  Hermes 
Paotnuphis  in  the  36th  year  of  Euergetes  II.  (136  B.C.),  by  that  king 
and  his  wife  and  sister  Cleopatra.  Paotnuphis  occurs  as  Pautnuphis 
in  another  inscription,  placed  by  Saturninus  Veteranus  Aquila, 
who  executed  the  gilding  in  the  temple.  The  two-line  hieroglyphic 
inscription,  on  each  side  of  the  Greek,  corresponds  with  the  latter: 
to  the  left,  'Horhut  (referring  to  the  adjoining  protecting  vulture 
with  outspread  wings),  the  great  god,  .  .  .  protect  thy  beloved  son 
Ptulmis  Eiiergetes  and  his  sister  and  his  wife  Cleopatra,  the  divine 
Euergetes,  beloved  of  Thoth  Peuubs';  to  the  right  the  last  phrase 
is  altered  to  'beloved  of  Isis,  mistress  of  Pilak  and  the  southern 
gods'.  On  the  right  Horhut  is  described  as  dwelling  in  the  northern 

house   n  <nr>  n,   and  on  the  left  as  dwelling  in  the  southern 


house.  The  side-pillars  on  the  right  and  left  bear  scenes  of  worship, 
on  the  left  addressed  to  Shu  and  Tefnut,  Thoth  and  Nehemaaut, 
Khuum,  and  Hathor;  on  the  right  to  Ammon-Ra  and  Muth,  Horus 
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aud  Hathor,  and  Osiris  and  Isis,  Atteatiou  should  be  paid  to  the 
two  lowest  representations,  which  are  double  scenes  showing  the 
king  with  lotus  and  papyrus-plants,  the  queen  with  bouijuets  of 
flowers,  followed  by  the  Nile-god  Hapu  and  by  Sekhet  JJAi  goddess 
of  the  fields,  who  carries  sacrificial  cakes  and  fowls  of  various  kinds 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  small  bull.  On  the  partition-wall,  now 
partly  destroyed,  to  the  left,  the  king  stood  before  Thoth  Penubs, 
whose  figure  is  still  visible,    lie  is  here  named  lord  of  Pselk 

.    To  the  right  stood  the  king  and  queen  worship- 


ping before  Isis,  daughter  of  Seb  and  Nut.  Behind  Isis  is  her  car- 
touche, like  that  of  a  queen;  'may  she  protect  King  Euergetes'.  On 
the  front  of  the  two  columns  are  not  only  the  names  of  the  founders 
of  the  pronaos,  but  also  those  of  their  ancestors,  the  divine  Adelphi, 
Euergetie,  Philopatores,  Epiphanes,  and  the  divine  Philometor; 
while  one  of  them  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Thoth  of  Pe- 
nubs, the  other  to  that  of  I^is,  mistress  of  Pilak  (Philce).  The  re- 
presentations on  the  back  of  these  columns  are  very  remarkable. 
On  the  right  side  is   a  cynocephalus  (symbol  of  Thoth),  with  an 

object  like  a  sistrum  W  in  its  hands ;  on  the  left  side  is  an  entirely 

un-Egyptian  seated  figure  of  a  dark  bearded  man,  with  a  quintuple 
headdress,  playing  upon  the  harp.  This  is  the  figure  of  the  Ethi- 
opian god  /\     I  Sopt  or  Bes,  who  smites  the  enemy.    The  interior 

decoration  of  this  hall  dates  from  Augustus,  who  is  here  distin- 
guished by  the  cartouches  oi  Autokrator  Kisres  (^e.g.  on  the  back  of  the 


partition-wall)  as  well  as  by  the  name      J      (e.y.  on  the  side-walls). 

0 

On  the  left  side-wall  is  an  interesting  picture,  representing  the 
Pharaoh  proffering  to  the  god  of  %VTiting  (Thoth)  a  palette,  which 
is  borne  by  figures  of  Isis  aud  Nephthys. 

On  the  right  wall  the  emperor  stands  before  the  crowned  rani's- 
headed  Khnum,  before  Osiris  and  Isis,  before  Ilorus  and  Hathor, 
and  before  Arhesnefer  and  Tefnut.  A  scene  on  the  back  wall  of  the 
pronaos  shows  the  king  handing  wine  to  the  god  Thoth,  who  holds 

in  his  hand  a  staff        beside  which  two  serpents  and  a  scorpion  are 

placed.  Some  figures  of  Christian  saints  have  been  depicted  on 
this  wall. 

The  doorway  to  the  next  room  (PI.  I'.),  which  dates  from  Pto- 
lemy IV,  Philopator,  was  erected  as  the  door  of  a  pylon,  as  is  indi- 
cated on  the  Plan  (p.  317).  There  is  an  exit  from  the  pronaos 
through  the  right  wing  of  this  pylon,  and  another  exit  to  the  left 
leads  into  the  court  outside  the  temple.    The  rear-wall  of  the  pro- 
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iiaos,   i.e.  the  front  wall  of  the  Sekos  or  Room  B,  exhibits  Ptolemy 

PhUopator    ^^  ^1*^°i^  Vulfe®  f  f)l''°"°^ 

the  divine  Euergetes,  chosen  by  Ptah,  strong  in  the  highness  of  Ra^ 

living  image  of  Ammon.    On  the  left  he  hrings  offerings  to  Ea,  then 

to  Khnum   and  Isis,   on  the  right,  to  Ammon-Ea  and  to  Horus, 

avenger  of  his  father,  and  presents  the  field  to  Isis.    Within  the 

portal,  Augustus  offers  the  figure  of  Ma  to  the  god  Thoth  of  Penubs 

and  to  the  lion-headed  Tefnut.    Above  the  doorway,  on  the  inside, 

is  a  double  scene;  both  right  and  left  Isis  presents  the  symbols  of 

life  to  a  crowned  hawk,  the  symbol  of  the  king.    Behind  the  hawk 

on   the  left  are  the  cartouches  of  King  Philopator   and  his  wife 

Arsinoe,  and  behind  these,  the  cartouches  of  King  Philadelphus  and 

his  wife  who  also  was  named  Arsinoe.    On  the  right  side,  behind 

the  cartouches  of  Philopator  and  his  wife,  are  those  of  the  king's 

father  Euergetes  I.  and  his  wife  Berenice. 

The  back-wall  of  this  narrow  chamber,  whose  side-walls  fell 

some  years  ago,  is  at  the  same  time  the  entrance-wall  of  the  most 

ancient  portion  of  the  temple,  viz.  the  Sanctuary  (PI.  C),  built  by 

the  above-mentioned  native  king,  Ergamenes.    This  king  appears 

with  his  full  cartouches  on  the  right  wall 

1^/^  /A  ttl^  <=^^  0  '"^'"^  ©M     ' 

4?Wk>  (I  "T"  ^    »       I  Amen    teta   ankh   at  ra. 

P^  VI  /www  ^  I  o^  1     €),  '^--^    A 

'Living  hand  of  Ammon,  Part'of  Ra', 

I  1  "T"   ^^1    11       V^  I   Ark  amen  ankh  t'et   ast  mer. 

'Ergamenes,   ever  living,  beloved  of  Isis'.    He  makes  ofi'erings  to 
Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus,  then  proffers  wine  to  Ammon-Ra,  Muth, 

and  Khnum ,  and  finally  appears  with    y    hefore    Osiris  ,    Thoth 


Penubs,  lord  of  Pselk,  and  Tefnut.  At  the  foot  are  Nile-gods. 
Similar  representations  occur  on  the  left  side,  where  the  king  makes 
offerings  to  Thoth,  the  lion  of  the  south,  to  Shu  and  Arhesnefer, 
and  then  to  Khnum,  Hathor,  and  various  other  deities. 

The  door  of  the  sanctuary  appears  to  have  been  gilded.  Above 
it  is  a  double  dedication-inscription  of  Ergamenes,  arranged  in 
two  parts,  like  the  later  inscription  of  Euergetes  II.  on  the  outer 
portal.  On  one  side  the  king  calls  himself  the  son  of  Osiris  and 
Isis,  suckled  by  Nephthys,  and  son  of  Khnum  and  Sati,  suckled 
by  Anuke ;  on  the  other  side  he  styles  himself  son  of  Am- 
mon, beloved  of  Osiris  and  Isis,   and  again,  beloved  of  Arhesnefer 

ind  of  Thoth  Penubs.    The  inner  walls  of  this  chamber 


\^h 


were  also  adorned  with  the  most  varied  sacrificial  scenes  arranged 
in  rows  one  above  the  other.    One  of  these,  in  the  second  row  on 
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the  wall  to  the  right,  shows  the  king  (Ergamenes)  pouring  out  wine 
for  a  god  described  as  Pir-aa  of  Senem.  In  another  the  king 

appears  before /rn/io/c/),  son  ofPtah,  kherheb  and  overseer  of  the 
royal  writings. 

A  small  door  in  the  E.  (left)  wall  admits  to  a  richly  decorated 
Cell  (PI.  E).  Two  lions  depicted  on  the  back-wall  recall  the  Gate 
of  the  Lions  at  Mycenae.  Above  them  is  an  allegorical  composition  : 
Thoth  in  the  figure  of  a  baboon  stands  before  a  lion  (Tefnut),  above 
which  is  the  sun-disc  and  a  vulture  with  a  curved  sword :  this  is 
Tefnut,  daughter  of  Ra  on  the  holy  island  (of  Philje).  Another 
door  on  the  right  of  the  sanctuary  leads  to  the  staircase  (PI.  F)  as- 
cending to  the  roof  of  the  temple.  —  The  innermost  room  ('PI.  D), 
named  the  'Roman  sanctuary'  by  Champollion,  was  entirely  built 

by  the  emperor  designated   (       ,^''=^     |    Pir-iia ,    and   contains 

scenes  of  worship  to  the  same  gods  as  appear  in  the  preceding 
chambers.  One  of  the  scenes  represents  the  emperor  bestowing 
upon  the  goddess  Isis  a  headdress  decorated  with  the  Hathor-mask. 

Of  the  Outside  Walls  only  the  W.  wall  is  adorned.  Above  the 
door  to  the  outside  was  placed  a  four-line  hieroglyphic  inscription, 
with  a  demotic  inscription  below.  The  former  is  said  to  read :  'May 
his  name  remain  before  Thoth  of  Penubs,  the  great  god,  the  lord  of 
the  town  of  scorpions  (P-selk),  before  Tefnut,  before  the  great  gods 
of  the  temple  of  the  house  of  scorpions'.  Prof.  Eisenlohr  was  unable 
to  discover  this  inscription  in  1890. 

On  the  E.  bank,  nearly  opposite  Dakkeh,  lies  the  village  of 
Kubbin,  on  the  site  of  Contra  Pselchis,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerarium 
Antoiiini  as  24  Roman  M.  (22  Eng.  M.)  from  Contra  Talmis  (Kalab- 
sheh),  though  in  reality  it  is  32  Eng.  M.  The  ruins  here  are"  those 
of  an  ancient  Egyptian  fortress,  defended  by  ditches  and  towers. 
To  the  S.  are  blocks  with  thenames  ofTutmesIIL,  Horus,  RamsesIL, 
and  later  Ramessides;  and  still  farther  to  the  S.,  a  stele  of  Ame- 
nemha  III.  and  the  foundations  of  a  small  temple.  Prisse  d'Avennes 
discovered  here  the  well-known  stele  describing  the  route  to  the 
gold-mines  in  the  Wadi  'Olaki  and  the  method  of  supplying  these 
with  water.  This  stele,  dating  from  the  3rd  year  of  Ramses  II., 
which  was  taken  by  Count  St.  Ferriol  to  his  chateau  at  Uriage, 
prompted  Chabas  to  the  composition  of  his  interesting  treatise  on 
'Les  Inscriptions  des  Mines  d'Or  (Chalon,  1862).  The  numerous 
gold-mines,  worked  until  the  Middle  Ages,  were  reached  by  a  route 
a  little  above  Kubban  loading  through  the  extensive  Wadi  'Olaki. 
Granite  mortars  and  mills  and  other  articles  used  in  the  search  for 
gold  are  still  to  be  seen,  especially  in  the  M'adi  Khawanib.  Dio- 
dorus  (III.  12-14)  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  working  of  the 
metal  by  convicts. 
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32.  From  Dakkeh  to  Abu-Simbel. 

Comp.  the  Map,  p.  30i. 
97  M.  —  Above  Dakkeh  the  Nile  expands.    At  (3  M.)  Korti, 

I  J  <=>  '\  ^ 

in  hierog.  A     ,  on  the  W.  bank,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small 

I        I       (J® 
temple  of  the  Roman  period,  dedicated  to  Isis  and  Horus.    The 
name   of  Tutmes  III.  appears  here  on  some  blocks  built  into  the 
walls.     Straight  in  front  of  us  rises  an  isolated  mountain.    The  is- 
land of  Deriir  (3  M.  from  Korti),  which  we  pass  on  our  right,  is  the 

(3  (9  (p  ^ 

ancient  Tafcompso,  liierog.   l^      I)  Ta-kem-so   (6001, 

described  by  Herodotus  (11.  29).  Here  ended  the  territory  of  12 
schoinoi  above  Elephantine  belonging  to  Isis  of  Philae,  of  which 
mention  is  made  on  the  stele  of  Philometor  in  the  temple-court  of 
Pliilffi  (comp.  p.  300). 

On  the  W.  bank,  opposite  a  dark  mountain-peak,  lies  the  Temple 
of  Ofedinah,  also  called  Temple  of  Maharakah,  after  the  village  of 
Maharakah,  which  lies  a  little  higher  up  on  the  E.  bank.  Dating 
from  the  Roman  period,  its  Greek  and  demotic  inscriptions  show  it 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  Serapis  and  Isis.  It  consisted  of  an  en- 
trance-hall (now  destroyed)  approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  14  steps, 
and  of  a  main  colonnaded  building,  40  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  broad. 
Part  of  the  walls  has  fallen;  but  3  columns  to  the  right  and 2  to  the 
left  of  the  entrance  still  stand,  besides  8  columns  in  the  interior. 
In  the  innermost  corner,  to  the  right,  are  traces  of  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  roof.  A  wall  connects  this  temple  with  a  smaller 
square  structure  to  the  E.,  on  which  is  a  curious  representation  : 
beneath  a  fig-tree  (lepaaoy-d^o-ivo?,  whence  the  Greek  name  of  the 
place,  which  was  perhaps  named  Penubs  in  early  Egyptian  anti- 
quity) sits  a  goddess  with  cow's  horus  (Isis-Hathor),  before  whom  is 
a  boy  with  a  jug  in  his  hands;  above  are  three  other  gods.  To  the 
left  of  this  scene  is  Thoth  with  the  ell ;  beneath  is  Isis. 

The  route  now  lies  between  monotonous  hills.  At  Seydleh  we 
reach  the  boundary  between  Wadi  Kenus  and  the  Wddi  el- Arab, 
which  extends  to  Ibrim.  At  Mehendi,  on  the  "W.  bank,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  Roman  settlement.  The  mountains,  especially  on  the  E.,  be- 
come higher.  At  MedVc  is  a  picturesque  group  of  hills  with  groves 
of  palms.  The  river  makes  a  wide  bend  to  tlie  W.,  and  we  soon 
come  in  sight  of  the  temple  of  Sebu'ah,  27  M.  from  Dakkeh. 

The  Temple  of  Sebd'ah.  —  Es-Sebu'ah  or  Sebu'ah  (the  lions)  or 
Wddi  Sebu'ah  is  the  site  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ammon  and  Ptah  by 
Ramses  II.,  and  constructed  like  the  temple  at  Gerf  Husen,  partly  by 
excavation  in  the  rock,  partly  by  building.  The  name  is  apparently 
derived  from  the  avenue  of  Lions  or  Sphinxes  in  front  of  the  temple. 
Eight  of  these  lions  with  human  faces  are  supposed  to  have  been  ranged 
on  each  side,  though  only  the  two  first  have  retained  their  heads.  A 
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few  without  heads  lie  behind.  Beside  the  two  first  are  two  colossal 
statues  of  Kamses  II.,  IUI/2  ft.  high,  placed  against  pillars,  bearing 
the  cartouches  of  the  king,  'beloved  of  Harmachis  and  Ptah'  on  the 
right,  and  'beloved  of  Ammon-Ra  and  Ptah',  on  the  left.  The  king's 
name  appears  on  the  girdles  of  both  figures  and  on  the  chests 
of  the  sphinxes.  Statues  of  the  king,  probably  four  in  number  (now 
destroyed),  also  stood  in  front  of  the  pylon,  which  is  32  ft.  high 
and  42  ft.  broad.  On  the  back  of  one  of  these  statues  it  is  recorded 
that  the  king  erected  this  noble  pillar  in  Pa-Amon  (apparently  the 
holy  name  of  the  temple)  in  memory  of  his  father  Ammon-Ka  and 
adorned  it  with  costly  gems.  On  the  outside  of  the  pylon,  as  in 
various  other  Egyptian  temples,  are  two  colossal  figures,  which, 
however,  are  difficult  to  identify  owing  to  the  weatherworn  state 
of  the  sandstone,  of  which  the  temple  is  built.  On  the  right  the 
king  holds  eight  foes  by  the  hair,  menacing  them  with  his  weapon 
while  they  raise  their  hands  in  supplication :  'he  smites  the  great 
ones  of  all  lands'.  The  god  Harmachis  hands  him  the  sword  of 
victory.  To  the  left  is  a  similar  scene,  in  presence  of  Ammon-Ra, 
who  promises  to  the  king  victory  over  all  alien  lands.  The  large 
fore-court,  which  we  now  enter,  is  65  ft.  square.  The  interior  is 
very  interesting.  To  the  right  and  left  are  corridors,  each  with  6 
Osiris-pillars  supporting  an  architrave.  On  the  left  (S.)  side  the 
roof  of  slabs  is  still  extant,  but  on  the  N.  side  it  is  wanting,  so  that 
the  drift-sand  has  found  entrance  and  now  covers  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  court.  At  the  top  of  the  back  of  the  pylon  occur  the 
varying  cartouches  of  Ramses  II.,  and  beneath  the  cornice  his  name 
occurs  again,  in  anaglyphic  characters.  (>n  the  left  (S.)  wing  of  the 
pylon,  the  king  presents  a  sphinx  to  Ammon-Ra  and  Muth,  to  the 
right  he  offers  bread  to  Harmachis  and  Jusas.  Round  the  court  in 
the  row  nearest  the  ground  appears  a  procession  of  the  children  of 

the  king,  each  with  the  name  appended,  the  sons  bearing  fans  1, 
the  daughters  bearing  sistra  M,.  There  are  two  series,  both  be- 
ginning on  the  "W.  or  back -wall  of  the  court  and  running  respectively 
to  the  right  and  left  from  the  W.  entrance  to  the  main  temple.  On 
the  W.  wall,  to  the  right  of  the  temple-door,  are  19  men  (mostly 
concealed  by  the  sand),  on  the  N.  wall  40  men  and  8  women,  and 
on  the  E.  wall,  to  the  N.  of  the  entrance  to  the  court  27  women, 
i.e.  in  this  series  59  sons  and  35  daughters.  On  the  W.  waU  to  the 
left  of  the  temple-door  are  19  men  and  20  women,  on  the  S.  wall 
33  men  and  12  women,  i.e.  52  sons  and  32  daughters.  If  the 
names  are  not  repeated,  as  at  xMedinet  Habu,  Abydos,  etc..  Ill 
sons  and  67  daughters  are  thus  attributed  to  Ramses  the  Great. 
—  The  following  room  is  the  first  in  the  rock-hewn  portion  of 
the  temple.    The   examination  of  this   and   the    following   rooms 

21* 
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is  rendered  difficult  by  the  accumulations  of  sand.  The  first  room 
contained  six  large  and  six  small  pillars,  the  former  being  meant 
to  support  the  central  beams.  The  following  narrow  room  is  ad- 
joined by  two  side-chambers  and  three  other  chambers  in  the 
back-wall.  In  this  room  appears  Ramses  II.  worshipping  and  pre- 
senting offerings  to  various  deities.  Under  a  canopy  are  four  gods. 
The  foremost  is  Ptah,  bare-headed  and  in  his  usual  mummy-form, 

with     I  ■¥•  and  H.    He  is  named  the  Ptah  of  King  Ramses  in  Pa- 

amon.  Then,  as  at  Dakkeh,  follows  the  seated  figure  of  a  second 
Ptah,  wearing  as  a  headdress  the   bull's  horns  with  two  feathers 

between  them  M).     This  Ptah  is  described  as  'lofty  with  the  two 

feathers  and  the  horns'.  Next  is  a  female  figure  with  the  moon-disc 
(perhaps  Ba/-ta(0,  and  finally  comes  Hathor,  goddess  of  the  southern 
Nehet  (sycamore  tree),  with  horns  turned  upwards  enclosing  two 
feathers  and  the  sun-disc.  The  colouring  of  the  sacrificial  scenes  in 
the  side-chambers  is  well-preserved;  and  this  is  still  more  the  case 
in  the  adytum,  the  central  of  the  three  chambers  at  the  back.  Both 
to  the  right  and  left  in  this  room  the  king  is  represented  sacrificing 
before  a  richly  adorned  dhahabiyeh.  The  dhahabiyeh  on  the  right  has 
thehawk'sheadofHarmachis  as  its  emblem,  that  on  the  left  the  ram's 
head  of  Khnum-Ra.  Both  stand  on  ornamented  tables.  On  the  left 
the  king  is  offering  incense  above  an  altar,  on  the  right  he  is  ofl'er- 
ing  flowers.  A  large  fan  is  borne  beside  him,  and  behind  are  stan- 
dards with  the  heads  of  the  two  gods  and  of  the  king.  —  The  cen- 
tral picture  exhibits  Khnum-Ra  seated  in  a  boat  beneath  a  canopy, 
with  the  kneeling  king  to  the  left  and  three  cynocephali  to  the 
right.  Beneath  is  a  recess,  in  which  the  outlines  of  three  gods  may 
still  be  made  out,  although  a  figure  of  St.  Peter,  with  a  halo  und  a 
large  key,  has  been  painted  over  them.  The  king,  who  appears  on 
the  right  and  left,  with  flowers,  has  now  the  appearance  of  offering 
them  to  the  saint.  Beneath  is  an  inscription,  running  both  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left  and  extending  on  to  the  side  walls :  'The  living 
Hor-Ra,  the  strong,  the  beloved  of  Ma,  lord  of  the  festivals,  like  his 
father  Ptah,  king  of  both  lands,  Ramses  the  Great,  he  has  made  it 
in  memory  of  his  father  Ammon-Ra,  king  of  the  gods'. 


Beyond  Sebirah  the  scenery  assumes  a  regularly  desert  character, 
Which  it  retains  until  near  Korusko.  Rocky  isolated  peaks  rise  on 
the  left.  At  Malki  the  Nile  makes  a  sudden  bend,  and  beyond  this 
point  the  banks  are  once  more  cultivated,  while  dense  palm-groves 
appear  on  the  left  (E.l,  with  scattered  huts  and  many  sakiyehs. 

lligM.  Korusko.  The  weekly  mail-steamer  spends  the  night 
here,  and  Cook's  tourist-steamer  touches  here  both  on  the  way  up 
and  the  way  down,   if  the  passengers  desire  to  visit  the  Awas  el- 
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Guarani.  Until  a  few  years  ago  Korusko  was  the  chief  emporium 
and  port  of  shipment  for  the  caravans  crossing  the  desert  to  or  from 
Abu  Harried,  whirh  lies  8-10  long  days'  journey  distant  (see  below). 
This  road  avoided  the  three  upper  cataracts,  which  are  not  navigable 
when  the  river  is  low,  and  it  also  shortened  the  journey  considerably 
by  cutting  off  the  windings  of  the  Nile.  Russegger,  Lepsius,  and. 
finally  Gordon  (1884)  selected  it  on  their  way  to  Khartum.  A  short 
excursion  along  this  desert-route,  between  the  hills,  black  with 
iron-scale,  is  not  iininteresting;  or  the  traveller  may  ascend  ('^  hr. ; 
steep  and  stony)  the  hill  of  Awas  el-Guarani,  close  to  Korusko.  On 
the  summit  is  the  tomb  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  hill  owes  its 
name,  a  frequented  pilgrim-resort.  The  view  extends  over  the  Nile 
valley  as  far  as  Derr.  A  fort  has  recently  been  erected  by  the  Bri- 
tish at  Korusko.  On  the  bank  of  the  river  is  a  coffee-house. 

The  desert  route  from  Korusko  to  r22T  ^r.)  Abu  H:<med  and  Berber  is 
described  in  Lepsius's  Letters  from  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  fsee  p.  xxv).  From 
Abu  Hamed  to  Berber  the  hire  of  camels  was  formerly  6J  piasters  each, 
afterwards  increased  to  80  and  90  p.  Among  the  stages  on  this  route  are 
el-Bdb,  a  range  of  sandstone  hills  extending  for  two  days'  journey;  Bahr 
beldh  mah  with  its  greenish  fine-grained  rocks  continuing  the  preceding; 
Bahr  Hatab :  and  Wddi  Delah,  -nhere  dum-palms  are  found.  The  route 
intersects  the  Gebel  Roft  by  means  of  the  Wddi  es-,Sufi;  with  a  few  india- 
rubber  and  sunt-trees,  and  then  the  O'ebel  Seneijdt  by  means  of  the  Wddi 
iMrat.  The  last,  the  half-way  point,  contains  some  brackish  water,  the 
only  water  met  with  on  the  entire  route,  and  a  few  huts.  Next  follows 
the  wide  plain  (A  el-Miinderah,  bounded  by  the  lofty  hills  of  Ahu  Sihaft,  then 
the  stony  hills  of  Adar  Aytb^  and  the  boundless  plain  of  Adererdd,  which 
extends  to  Abu  Hamed,  with  the  low  Gebel  FariU  on  the  left,  and  the 
Gebel  Mokran  on  the  right.  Mirages,  called  by  the  Arabs  Bafir  S/ieitdti  or 
'waters  of  Satan',  are  frequently  seen  on  the  way.  Abu  Hamed  on  th&  TSilo 
is  reached  on  the  8th,  or  at  latest  on  the  10th  day. 

A  little  beyond  Korusko  the  Nilevalley  trends  totheN.W.,  so  that 
the  N.  wind  which  prevails  in  \vinter  frequently  retards  navigation.  On 
the  left  bank  rises  a  picturesque  chain  of  hills.  In  this  reach  tra- 
vellers have  a  chance  of  seeing  crocodiles,  which  frequent  the  sand- 
banks and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  clefts  of  the  shore.  Recently,  how- 
ever, they  have  become  somewhat  rare.  On  the  W.  bank  the 
inconspicuous  Temple  of'Amddah,  8  M.  from  Korusko,  comes  in 
sight.  It  lies  deeply  sunk  in  the  desert-sand,  while  on  the  opposite 
bank  a  cultivated  strip  with  many  trees  stretches  between  the  river 
and  the  hills.  Passengers  by  Cook's  steamers  have  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  this  temple. 

The  Temple  of  'Amidah  has  a  very  unpretending  exterior  and 
seems  at  first  hardly  worthy  of  a  visit.  Yet  it  is  in  reality  of  great 
interest  both  for  scientific  and  ordinary  travellers  as  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  graceful  and  elegant  architecture  of  the  18th  Dyn.,  un- 
der which  it  was  built.  Nothing  is  left  of  the  front  of  the  entrance- 
hall  except  the  doorway;  and  the  structure  of  Nile  bricks  adjoining 
the  latter  indicates  that  the  temple  has  been  used  as  a  mosque  or 
as  the  tomb  of  a  saint.  (A  Mohammedan  cupola,  removed  only  a  few 
years  ago,  was  an  additional  proof.)    On  the  right  side  of  the  dooi- 
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way  appears  Tutmes  III.,  to  the  left,  his  son  and  successor  Amen- 

hotep  II.  (0  <f=>  M  I  J   Ra  aa  kheperu,  with  the  god  Harraachis. 

On  the  inside  of  the  doorway  is  the  name  of  Seti  I.  (19th  Dyn.). 
Also  in  the  doorway  appears  the  praying  figure  of  Setau,  royal  prince 
of  Kush,  who  according  to  the  royal  cartouche  above,  served  under 
Ramses  II.  The  Antechamber  itself  consists  of  three  rows  of  pillars, 
arranged  in  three  couples  on  each  side ,  and  behind  is  a  row  of 
proto-Doric  (p.  12)  columns.  The  side-piUars  on  the  right  and  left 
are  connected  vnih  the  side-walls.  Most  of  the  pillars  exhibit  the 
cartouches  of  Tutmes  IV.,  distinguished  from  that  of  Tutmes  III. 
by  the  three  strokes  signifying  the  plural.  On  the  first  engaged 
pillar  to  the  left  Tutmes  IV.  is  mentioned  as  'beloved  by  Ra  kha 
kau  (0  S  UtLJ  LJ)i  Usertesen  III.,  lord  of  Sekhem",  a  king  of 
the  l'2th  Dynasty.  On  the  outer  and  inner  sides  of  the  two  archi- 
traves over  the  central  pillars  are  dedication-inscriptions  by  Tut- 
mes IV.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  architrave  on  the  right,  we  read : 
'The  living  good  god  of  the  Vnma  (genuine),  who  defeated  Ethiopia, 
brought  the  boundaries  like  him  who  was  not  created  (Ptah),  a 
brave  king  with  his  sword,  like  Mentu,  of  a  steady  heart  above  many, 
he  makes  the  mountains  quake'.  On  theS.  side  of  the  left  architrave 
are  the  words;  'Thoth,  lord  of  divine  words,  speaks  to  the  great 
cycle  of  gods  in  Pa  Ra  (probably  the  home  of  the  gods):  Come, 
behold  the  great  and  holy  monument,  carefully  hewn ,  the  divine 
temple  of  millions  of  years,  made  by  King  Ra-men-kheperu  (Tut- 
mes IV.)  for  his  father  Ra-tum,  the  great  god,  who  made  him'.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  other  architraves  are  similar.  On  the  two  co- 
lumns to  the  left  are  the  names  of  Tutmes  III.  and  Amenhotep  II.,  so 
that  the  columns  seem  to  be  older  than  the  pillars  and  architrave. 

The  Sekos ,  beyond  the  antechamber,  is  broad  but  shallow 
(241/2  ft.  by  6I/2).  On  the  outside  of  the  doorway  here  also 
Amenhotep  II.  is  commemorated;  on  the  inside  Seti  I.  is  named  as 

the  restorer  {    1  vy^  sma  ]  of  this  monument  meant  for  Ammon- 


Ra  and  Harmachis;  and  over  the  door  on  the  inside,  Tutmes  III. 
To  the  right  on  the  inside  of  the  entrance-wall  is  Tutmes  III.  em- 
braced by  Isis,  and  then  Amenhotep  II.  offering  drink-offerings  to 
Ammon-Ra.  On  the  left  Thoth  and  Hor-Hut  strew  the  symbols  of 
life  over  Amenhotep  II.  Three  doors  in  the  back-wall  of  this  Sekos 
lead  into  other  apartments.  The  central  one  enters  the  Sanctuary, 
which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  remaining  length  of  the  temple 
(about  16  ft.).  The  doors  to  the  right  and  left  each  admit  into  two 
chambers,  one  behind  the  other,  the  front  chamber  in  each  case 
being  the  larger.  Tutmes  III.  styles  himself  'beloved  by  Harmachis 
and  Ammon-Ra'  in  a  three-line  inscription  over  the  door  of  the 
sanctuary';  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  temple  of  'Amadah  was 
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dedicated  to  these  two  deities,  as  is  also  indicated  by  the  represen- 
tations to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance-door.  Above  the  small 
door  on  the  right  are  the  dedications  of  Tutmes  III.  and  Amenho- 
tep  II.  The  three  apartments  contained  scenes  of  worship,  scenes 
from  the  founding  of  the  tempi  e,and  sacrificial  scenes.  The  traveller 
should  notice  the  carefully  executed  portraits  of  the  three  kings  who 
took  part  in  the  erection  of  the  temple,  Tutmes  III.,  Amenhotep  II., 
and  Tutmes  IV. 

On  the  back-wall  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  stele  of  great  historical 
importance.  At  the  top  is  a  relief  of  Amenhotep  II.  presenting  two 
vessels  of  wine  to  Harmachis  and  Ainmon-Ra;  beneath  is  an  in- 
scription of  20  lines,  from  the  3rd  year  of  the  reign  of  Amenho- 
tep II.  After  a  flattering  account  of  the  king  and  his  achievements 
(repeated  on  a  stele  found  at  Erment  and  now  in  Vienna),  the 
completion  of  the  temple  begun  by  Tiitmes  III.  is  mentioned. 

Line  12  'BehoW,  the  kin?  adorned  the  house  of  the  god  (which  had 
been  erected  hv)  his  father,  King  Tutmes  III.,  for  all  the  divine  fathers, 
built  of  stone"  as  an  endurins  work,  with  a  protecting  wall  ot  bricks 
around  it.  The  doors  were  of  the  finest  acaciu-wood,  the  gateways  of 
enduring  sinne,  with  the  object  of  commemorating  for  ever  the  great  name  ot 
his  father  Tutmes  III.  in  this  temple.  King  Amenhotep  II.  celebrated  the 
festival  of  the  laving  of  the  foundation-stone  in  honour  of  all  his  an- 
cestors, while  he  dedicated  to  him  a  massive  gate-tower  of  hard  stone  in 
front  of  the  prntecting-wall  of  this  splendid  dwelling  of  the  gods,  a  co- 
lonnade round  it  of  hard  stone  as  a  lasting  work,  many  sacrificial  vessels 
and  utensils  of  silver  and  brass,  stands,  altars,  a  bronze  caldron,  bra- 
■^iers,  dishes,  and  censers.  Thereupon  the  king  caused  this  stele  to  be 
prepared  and  placed  in  this  temple  in  the  place  where  (stands)  the  statue 
of  the  great  Horus.  the  king,  and  he  caused  to  be  graven  on  it  the 
mighfv  name  of  Amenhotep  II.  in  the  house  of  !his  divine  fathers,  alter 
he  returned  from  the  land  of  Upper  Syria,  where  he  overthrew  all  h..s 
adversaries,  in  order  to  widen  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  on  his  hrst 
compaign. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  narrative  at  the  end  of  this  in- 
-eription  : 

'The  king  had  returned  home,  with  his  heart  full  of  gratitude  to  his 
father  Ammon  With  his  own  hand  he  had  struck  down  with  his  club 
^evcn  kin^s  who  were  in  the  region  of  the  land  of  Takhis.  They  lay 
iiinioned  on' the  fore-deck  of  the  royal  ship,  the  name  of  which  was  .Ship 
',f  \menhotep  II..  maintainer  of  the  land\  Six  of  these  enemies  were 
hanged  on  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  their  hands  the  same.  The  remaining 
enemy  was  carried  up  the  stream  to  Xubia,  and  hanged  on  the  walls  of 
the  town  of  Napala.  in  order  to  make  the  victory  of  the  king  manifest 
for  ever  among  all  the  tribes  of  the  land  of  the  negroes,  since  he  has 
taken  possession  of  the  tribes  of  the  S.,  and  tamed  the  tribes  of  the  N., 
even  to  the  ends  of  the  whole  earth,  upon  which  the  sun  shines,  without 
finding  anv  opposition,  according  to  the  command  of  hi.s  father  Ammon- 
Ra.  lord  of  the  throne  of  both  lands.  Such  things  ha.s  King  Amenho- 
tep II.  done'.  From  Brvgfch,  nislory  of  Egypt,  pp.  dW,  ayi. 

Those  who  ascend  to  the  roof  of  the  temple  will  find  a  memorial 
of  Herodotus,  the  'father  of  history",  not.  however,  inscribed  by 
himself,  for  he  himself  informs  us  (11.29)  that  he  came  no  farther 
than  Elephantine.  The  worn  aspect  of  the  letters  indicates  that  the 
inscription  (as  follows)  is  of  considerable  antiquity. 
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HPOAOTOS  AAIKAPNA?SOY 
EIAEN  KAI  EoAYMA 

'Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus  belield  and  admired'.  Beneath,  in  a 
later  style  of  writing,  is  the  word  OYAAMQS  'not  at  all',  indicating 
the  unauthentic  character  of  the  inscription  above. 

31/2M.  Derr,  on  the  E.  bank,  prettily  situated  beneath  syca- 
mores and  date-palms,  contains  mud-houses.  The  one  brick-build- 
ing is  the  residence  of  the  Kashef,  who  was  formerly  independent 
ruler  of  Lower  Nubia  and  owned  a  large  harem.  Outside  the  town, 
about  half-way  to  the  hill,  lies  the  mosque  of  a  saint.  The  top  of 
the  hill  commands  an  attractive  view  of  the  town  and  the  Nile.  Near 
its  foot  lies  the  small  and  unfortunately  much  injured  Rock  Temple 
of  Den.  The  vestibule,  the  sides  of  which  were  formed  by  the 
smoothed  rocks  of  the  hill,  and  which  was  42^/2  ft.  deep  by  46  ft. 
broad  in  the  open  air,  contained  a  triple  row  of  pillars,  of  which  the 
hindmost  alone  is  standing.  This  row  has  Osiris-figures  against  the 
pillars  (as  at  Medinet-Habu,  p.  175,  etc.).  The  two  front  rows  and 
the  gateway  are  now  represented  only  by  fragments  a  few  feet  in 
height.  On  the  back  of  the  left  side  of  the  gateway  are  some  traces 
of  a  warlike  scene,  with  chariots  and  warriors.  The  right  side-wall 
of  the  vestibule  was  covered  with  warlike  representations,  now  much 
damaged,  in  three  rows.  In  the  topmost  row  only  the  legs  of  the 
figures  are  now  left.  In  the  second  row  Ramses  II.,  founder  of  this 
temple,  can  be  distinguished  in  his  chariot  accompanied  by  a  lion, 
before  a  group  of  prisoners.  The  lowest  row  showed  the  king 
launching  arrows  against  his  fleeing  foes.  We  see  the  fugitives  con- 
veying their  wounded  to  the  mountains,  where  a  herdsman's  family, 
surrounded  by  their  domestic  animals,  wait  in  grief  and  anxiety  for 
their  son.  On  the  left  wall  also  are  remains  of  three  scenes,  includ- 
ing one  in  which  the  king  leads  two  rows  of  captives  to  Harmachis. 
The  third  row  of  pillars,  hewn  out  of  the  rock  and  still  standing, 
bore  dedications  from  the  king  to  various  gods.  The  representations 
on  the  back  wall  of  this  hall,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance 
into  the  dark  excavated  part  of  the  temple  (lights  necessary),  are 
specially  effective. 

On  the  right  side  the  king  holds  by  the  hair  some  foes,  bending 
in  presence  of  Ammon-Ra,  while  between  the  king's  legs  is  his 
lion,  here  said  to  follow  the  king  and  to  slay  his  enemies.  The 
heads  of  the  king  and  the  god  are  unfortunately  destroyed.  To  the 
left  of  this  scene  are  two  smaller  ones  showing  the  king  before  Ptah 
and  (Sekhet)  before  Thoth.  Beneath  is  a  row  of  the  king's  daughters 
with  sistra,  corresponding  to  a  row  of  his  sons,  with  fans,  headed 
by  Amenhikhopeshf ,  on  the  left  wall.  The  chief  scene  on  the  left 
wall,  above  the  king's  sons,  shows  the  king  fighting  against  his  foes 
in  presence  of  the  hawk-headed  Harmachis,  with  the  lion  biting  the 
leg  of  one  of  the  foes.  In  the  small  adjoining  scene,  Ramses  presents 
the  ram's-headed  Khnum  with  a  figure  of  Ma,  goddess  of  truth. 
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The  next  room,  almost  square,  is  entirely  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
six  square  pillars  being  left  in  two  rows  in  the  centre.  The  archi- 
trave above  the  pillars  contains  the  customary  dedication-inscrip- 
tion. On  the  right  we  read:  'The  living  Hor-Ra,  the  strong  lord  of 
both  lands  beloved  by  Ma,  who  rules  Egypt  and  has  conquered  the 
nations,  the  gold-hawk,  rich  in  years,  great  in  victories,  the  king 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Ramses  II.,  has  reared  in  memory  of 
his  father  Harmachis  the  Hat  Ramessu  meramon  in  Pa  Ra.  'Pa 
Ra'  is  thus  the  holy  name  of  the  spot  and  'temple  of  Ramses  Alera- 
mon'  the  name  of  the  sanctuary.  On  the  left  architrave  Ammon-Ra 
is  mentioned  instead  of  Harmachis,  as  lord  of  the  throne  of  both 
lands,  so  that  the  temple  must  be  regarded  as  dedicated  to  both 
deities.  On  the  six  pillars  are  figures  of  the  king  before  Tum,  Ptah, 
Khnum,  and  other  gods.  On  the  right  side-wall  is  the  boat  of  Har- 
machis borne  by  12  priests  and  conducted  by  the  king;  on  the  left 
side-wall  the  king,  in  a  boat,  offering  incense.  From  this  chamber 
a  large  door,  surmounted  by  the  winged  sun-disc,  leads  into  the 
sanctuary,  and  doors  to  the  right  and  left  admit  to  smaller  apart- 
ments. Four  seated  figures  occupy  the  rear-wall  of  the  sanctuary, 
viz.  (beginning  to  the  left)  Ptah,  Ammon-Ra,  the  king,  and  Har- 
machis with  the  hawk's  head.  They  are  all  represented  full  face, 
and  would  he  difficult  to  identify  were  it  not  for  the  inscriptions 
adjoining.  —  Not  far  from  the  temple  is  a  small  rock-stele,  dedi- 
cated to  the  king's  son  Amenemheb,  with  the  figure  of  a  temple. 

Beyond  Derr  the  Nile  valley  again  turns  to  the  S.W.  To  the 
right  is  the  island  of  Tomds.  Crocodiles  now  become  more  numer- 
ous, looking  from  a  distance  like  tree-trunks  or  like  huge  frogs.  A 
nearer  view  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  rowing  on  ahead  of  the  dhaha- 
biyeh  in  the  felukeh  or  small  boat.  At  EUesiyeh  (E.  bank),  also 
called  ed-Duknesrah,  is  a  rock-tomb  of  the  18th  Dynasty.  On  a  stele 
here,  dating  from  the  43rd  year  of  Tutmes  III.,   the  king  presents 

offerings  to  Horus,  lord  of  Mam    \  / ,  and  to  Sati,  mistress  of 

tt     ® 
Abu.    The  wall-paintings  represent  the  king  seated  between  Muth 
and  Uaz ;  then  oll'ering  to  Horus,  lord  of  the  land  of  Khent,  to  Horus 
of  Mam,  and  to  Thoth  and  Hathor. 

On  the  W.  bank,  opposite  Ketteh,  we  next  see  an  ancient  ruined 
fort.  Then  to  the  right  is  the  verdant  island  of  Abu  Rds,  and  to 
the  left  the  village  of  — 

13  M.  Ibrim.  To  the  E.  rises  a  considerable  chain  of  hills,  and  to 
the  ^\.  (left)  is  a  narrow  strip  of  palms  and  castor-oil  plants,  beyond 
which  is  the  desert.  (>n  the  W.  bank,  a  little  inland  from  the  village 
of  Anibeh,   and   hidden   behind  a  palm-grove,   lies   an  interesting 

rock-tomb  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  ^I-  f  4  "^f  ^  P  0  T  T  f|),  ^"i^n 

hi-khopesh  ramses  neterhik  an.     It  belonged  to  Pennut,  son  of  Ha- 
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runefer,  governor  (    W  ten  j  of  the  land  of  Wawa.    On  the 

E.  part  of  the  S.  wall  is  inscribed  a  record  of  the  presentation  of 
lands  for  the  maintenance  of  the  statiies  of  the  king  in  the  town  of 

^\    1  "^° —    Emad,  which  was  apparently  the  name  of  this  place 

or  of  'Aniadah. 

On  the  E.  wall  is  a  royal  prince  of  Kush,  standing,  fan  in  hand,  before 
Ramses  VI.,  and  announcing;  to  him  the  gift  of  Penrnit,  who  presented 
the  adjacent  statues  of  the  feing  and  two  silver  anointing-vessels.  In  the 
lower  row,  Pennut  and  Ta  Kha^  his  wife,  the  singer  of  Ammon,  present 
an  otfering  before  their  deceased  relations,  the  men  being  represented 
above,  the  women  below.  These  family  scenes  are  continued  on  the  E. 
part  of  the  K.  Wall;  above  is  the  worship  of  Harmachis,  below  that  of 
Osiris.  On  the  W.  part  of  the  N.  wall  and  continued  on  the  W.  wall 
and  half  of  the  S.  wall  are  scenes  relating  to  the  worship  of  the  dead. 
Pennut  appears  on  his  knees  before  a  mountain,  from  which  the  head  of 
Hathor,  a  goddess  of  the  under-world,  projects  among  lotus -flowers. 
Within  the  mountain  is  a  chapel  with  a  tapering  roof,  and  in  front  of 
the  mountain  is  the'  goddess  Ape,  holding  a  frog  in  her  hand.  On  the 
W.  wall  is  the  preparation  of  the  mummy  of  the  deceased,  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  deceased  and  his  wife  to  Osiris,  by  Horns,  son  of  Isis. 
Beneath,  the  fields  oi  Aalura  are  being  tilled;  and  Harmachis,  Turn,  and 
Khepera,  seated  upon  a  pedestal,  are  receiving  homage.  On  the  W.  half 
of  the  S.  wall  are  the  balances  of  the  dead,  the  entrance  to  the  grave, 
and  the  laying  of  the  deceased  in  the  vault  by  a  long  train  of  mourning 
relations. 

A  little  above  Anibeh  (p.  329)  a  flat-topped  hill  of  some  size 
rises  steeply  from  the  Nile  on  the  E.  "Upon  this  stands  the  partly 
mined  fort  of  Kasr  Ibrim,  dating  from  Roman  times.  A  visit  to  it 
is  interesting.  The  ascent  is  made  on  the  N.  At  the  top  are  some 
blocks  with  the  name  of  Taharka  of  the  25th  Dyn.,  and  a  basilica 
with  Byzantine  capitals  of  granite.  Kasr  Ibrim  is  identified  with 
the  Roman  Primis  Parva  or  Premis,  a  fortress  stormed  by  Petronius 
(p.  302),  who  afterwards  restored  it  and  garrisoned  it  with  400  men, 
with  provisions  for  two  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent, 
the  sultan  Selim  placed  a  garrison  of  Bosnians  here,  whose  descen- 
dants were  defeated  in  1811  by  the  fleeing  Mamelukes.  Finally 
Ibrahim  Pasha  captured  the  fortress. 

In  the  S.  slope  of  the  mountain,  not  far  above  the  river-bank, 
are  five  grottoes  hewn  in  the  rock,  all  of  which  except  the  most 
northerly,  bear  inscriptions.  The  first  (on  the  S.)  shows  over  the 
entrance  the  cartouches  of  Tutmes  III., 'beloved  by  Horus,  lord  of 

Mam   i  1^  ©  1  and  by  Sati,  mistress  of  the  land  oi  KhenV.    This 

grotto  belonged  to  Neld  ,  overseer  of  the  palace  and  royal  son 
(probably  only  a  title),  and  overseer  of  the  S.  land.  Beside  a  much 
damaged  relief  of  Nehi  presenting  booty  or  tribute  from  the  S.  land 
to  the  king,  is  the  inscription:  'Bringing  of  the  tribute  of  the  S. 
lands  in  gold,  ivory,  and  ebony,  by  the  gracious  overseer,  the  privy 
councillor ,    the   royal    son,    and   president    of  the  S.   land 
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Nehi".  In  the  recess  at  the  end  of  the  ca\e  Tutmes  III.  sits  between 
Horus  and  Sati.  Immediately  to  the  left  is  the  second  ca-ve  (about 
10  ft.  deep),  much  less  skilfully  executed,  in  which  appear  ten 
persons  before  Ramses.  Among  these  are  Setau,  prince  of  Kush 
(whose  name  is  found  elsewhere  in  Nubia),  and  a  number  of  scribes 
and  officials. 

The  third  cave,  which  lies  a  little  higher  up,  also  shows  the 
cartouche  of  Tutmes  III.  The  recess  contains  the  somewhat  roughly 
executed  figures  of  four  seated  personages;  to  the  right  the  king 
and  Sati,  to  the  left  the  king  and  Horus,  lord  of  Mam.  —  The  fourth 
cave  (from  the  S.)  is  the  most  important.  It  belongs  to  Amen- 
hotep  II.,  who  appears  conducted  by  Horus,  lord  of  Beheni,  to  a 
row  of  gods  including  Khnum,  Sati,  and  Anuke ,  the  gods  of  the 
cataracts,  and  Horus,  Ilathor,  and  Heben.  —  To  the  S.  of  Kasr 
Ibrim  a  few  steles  are  found,  one  showing  a  victorious  king  in  his 
war-chariot. 

The  mountains  presently  retire,  leaving  room  for  a  strip  of  culti- 
vated land.  Numerous  Siikhjehs  or  water-wheels  are  seen.  To  the 
left  (E.)  appears  the  village  of  Djimeneh,  beside  a  pretty  wood. 
Farther  on,  on  the  same  bank,  lies  Toshkeh  (Nubian  'Three  Mouti- 
tains"),  a  small  place  among  palms,  \nth  a  somewhat  uncivilized 
population.  At  Toshkeh  el-Gharb,  on  the  W.  bank,  7  M.  from  the 
river,  a  large  force  of  dervishes  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their 
cannon  by  the  British  on  Aug.  3rd  1889;  several  thousand  slain 
were  left  on  the  battle-field,  and  their  weapons  and  clothing  were 
sold  by  the  neighbouring  natives.  Cook's  tourists  may  visit  the 
battle-field  if  they  desire  it. 

The  district  we  next  enter  upon  is  very  monotonous  and  almost 
uninhabited ;  and  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by  rocks.  To  the 
left  lie  Gurgundi  and  three  shekhs'  tombs;  then  the  villages  oinebiit 
and  Feraig.  The  river-bed  becomes  very  wide  at  places.  On  the 
right  we  catch  sight  of  the  colossi  that  guard  the  temple  of  Abu- 
Simbel. 

331/.2  M.  Alu-Simbel,  on  the  W.  bank, 

35.  The  Roek-Temples  of  Abu-Simbel. 

Cook's  tourist-sleainei-s  usually  reach  AliuSimbcl  in  the  cvcninj;  o( 
the  third  day,  in  time  to  permit  of  a  visit  to  the  temples  before  night. 
Next  morning  they  proceed  to  Wadi  Halfah.  (in  the  return-voya're  they 
again  spend  the  night  at  Abu-Simhel,  starting  next  morning  at  9  or 
10  o'clock. 

The  two  temples  of  Abu-Simbel  ('Father  of  the  Ear  of  Corn") 
lie  a  short  distance  apart  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  cliff  close  to  the 
"W.  bank  of  the  Nile.  No  other  temple  in  Egypt  produces  so  unex- 
pectedly grand  an  effect  as  the  great  rock  temple  of  Ramses  II., 
especially  by  moonlight.  By  itself  it  would  repay  the  trouble  of 
the  ascent  from  Pliila.  both  by  the  dignity  of  its  sculptures  and  by 
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the  gorgeously  coloured  representations  in  the  interior.  Although 
the  smaller  temple  also  has  its  attractions,  and  though  the  appro- 
priate order  of  visiting  the  temples  would  be  to  proceed  from  the 
smaller  to  the  larger,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  traveller  will  be 


drawn  by  the  magic  charm  of  the  great  temple  to  visit  it  first. 
Boats  and  steamers  moreover  usually  land  their  passengers  in  front 
of  the  latter. 

The  **G-reat  Temple  of  Abu-Simbel.   The  cliff  has  been  hewn 
away  and  smoothed  for  a  breadth  of  119  ft.  and  a  height  of  nearly 
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105  ft.,  in  order  to  form  the  imposing  rock-fagade  of  this  temple. 
At  the  top  we  see  a  row  of  22  cynocephali  (some  destroyed), 
which  we  learn  from  other  Egyptian  temples  to  recognize  as  wor- 
shippers of  the  sun-god.  Below  these  are  the  cartouches  of  the 
king,  surrounded  ^^■ith  Uraeus-serpents.  Then  follows  the  short  de- 
dication inscription  of  Ramses  the  Great ,  which  begins  in  the 
middle  and  runs  in  both  directions:  on  the  right  it  styles  the  king 
'beloved  by  Harmachis",  on  the  left  'beloved  by  Ammon,  king  of 
the  gods",  ^till  lower,  in  a  recess  in  the  centre  of  the  temple-wall,  is 
a  full-relief  statue  of  Horus  (Harmachis),  with  the  sun  on  his  head 
and  the  symbols  of  life  in  his  hands,   while  below,  to  the  right,  is 

the  goddess  Ma,  to  the  left  the  symbol    ]  user,    thus  expressing  the 

king's  name  in  picture-^vriting.  To  the  right  and  left  is  the  king 
again,  presenting  figures  which  also  express  his  name,  and  wor- 
shipping the  god.  Below,  and  somewhat  indistinct,  are  the  double 
cartouches  of  the  king. 

Our  attention  is  most  forcibly  attracted  to  the  four  seated  Colossi 
(PI.  a.  b,  c,  d).  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  with  their  backs  against  the 
cliff.  That  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  (PI.  b)  has  unfortunately  been 
violently  deprived  of  its  head  and  arms',  which  now  lie  on  the 
ground  in  front.  The  colossus  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  (PI.  c) 
was  restored  by  Seti  II.  Each  of  those  figures  is  not  less  than  65  ft. 
high,  their  various  limbs  being  in  proportion.  In  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous scale  the  general  effect  is  successful,  and  the  countenances 
have  a  pleasant  and  intelligent  expression.  All  four  represent 
Ramses  the  Great,  as  is  testified  by  the  cartouches  on  the  breast 
and  arms  and  between  the  legs.  To  the  right  and  left  of  each  are 
standing  figures,  mostly  of  women;  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  en- 
trance, Nofertari  Meri-tn-mut,  consort  of  Ramses;  between  the  legs 
of  the  injured  colossus ,  prince  Amenhtkhopeshf  ('Ammon  in  his 
sword'),  who  is  introduced  in  the  temple  of  Derr  as  the  oldest  son 
(semes)  of  Ramses  II.;  to  the  left  of  this  colossus  Tua,  the  king's 
mother.  Beside  the  colossus  farthest  to  the  left  are  two  daughters 
of  the  king,  viz.  Nebt-tati,  on  the  left,  and  Bant-anta  on  the  right; 
between  the  legs  is  an  unnamed  female  figure.  The  figures  at  the 
sides  of  the  colossus  to  the  extreme  right,  the  names  of  which  are 
concealed  by  the  sand,  probably  correspond  to  these.  In  1817  Bel- 
zoni  spent  14  days  in  freeing  the  temple  from  the  sand  that  had 
drifted  into  it  from  the_  desert  behind.  Burckhardt.  however,  had 
mentioned  it  previously.  It  was  again  laid  bare  by  I.epsius  in  1844 
and  by  Mariette  in  1869,  but  the  sand  has  already  covered  great 
part  of  it  to  a  considerable  depth. 

Before  we  enter  the  temple  our  attention  is  claimed  by  a  Greek  in- 
scription which  is  found  on  the  left  leg  of  the  injured  colossus,  along  with 
various  other  Greek,  Carian ,  and  Phoenician  inscriptions.  It  runs  as 
follows;   — 
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BaaiXso?  s).&dvTO?  £?  'EXstfavxivav  ^''afjip.axi'/o 

s^Xsov  T]X5ov  6z  Kepxios  xcxx'jTrsp&Evuao  Tcotaixoi; 
aviTj  aXoyXoao?  ATj^ETCoxaaifAxo  AtyJ^xioj  Ss  '\|i.a<Jic 
lypaifi  AajAspapxo"'  'Afxotpix'''-'  "*'  IIsXexo?  Ou8afj.ou. 

Ill  Englisn  :  When  King  Psammetichus  came  to  Elephantine,  the  com- 
panions of  Psammetichus,  sou  of  Theokles,  wrote  this.  They  came  by 
ship  via  Kerkis  (p.  316)  to  where  the  river  rises,  the  difterently  speaking 
Dechepotasimto  (i.e.  a  foreigner,  perhaps  a  Carian)  and  Amasis  speaking 
Egyptian.  Demerarchon,  son  of  Amoibichos,  and  Pelekos,  son  of  Uda- 
mos.  wrote. 

The  leader  of  this  company  is  here  named  Psammetikh ;  in  a  Phoen  - 
ician  inscription  on  the  same  spot  one  of  the  mercenaries  is  spoken  of 
as  a  servant  of  Hor,  the  general.  The  writers  of  the  other  Greek  inscrip- 
tions were  partly  lonians  from  Teos  and  Kolophon,  partly  Dorians  from 
Rhodes,  a  Sidouian,  and  a  Carian. 

Providing  ourselves  with  candles,  or  still  better  with  a  mag- 
nesium lamp,  we  now  enter  the  rock-temple,  the  interior  of  which, 
with  its  still  vividly  coloured  pictorial  decorations,  is  no  less  re- 
markable than  the  exterior.  The  walls  of  the  first  hall  (PI.  F), 
which  is  68  ft.  long  by  54  ft.  broad,  are  covered  all  round  with  re- 
presentations, which  were  first  chiselled  in  the  stone,  then  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  stucco  and  painted.  The  ceiling  is  supported 
by  eight  square  pillars,  against  which  stand  Osiris -figures  of  the 
king,  with  the  scourge  and  the  crook  in  his  crossed  hands.  The 
ceiling  itself  is  adorned  with  vultures  and  the  names  of  the  king. 
Above  the  entrance  is  the  remarkably  simple  dedication-inscription, 
on  the  right  to  Harmachis,  lord  of  the  land  of  Khent,  on  the  left  to 
Ammon-Ra,  king  of  the  gods.  The  pictorial  scenes  in  this  hall  are 
symmetrically  arranged,  so  that  those  referring  to  events  in  the  N. 
of  Egypt  are  placed  on  the  N.  (right)  side,  those  to  events  in  the 
S.,  on  the  8.  (left)  side.  A  similar  arrangement  was  adopted  in  the 
exterior  hall  of  the  temple  of  Bet  el-AValli  (p.  310). 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance-wall  within  are  representations, 
such  as  are  commonly  found  on  the  pylons  of  more  recent  temples; 
as  e.g.  at  Edfu  and  Philie.  The  king  aims  a  blow  with  his  club  at 
a  number  of  foes,  whom  he  holds  by  the  hair,  while  they  raise  their 
hands  in  supplication.  On  the  left  are  represented  N.  tribes,  on 
the  right  S.  tribes,  easily  distinguished  by  their  facial  character- 
istics. Harmachis  stands  before  the  king  on  the  left,  and  Ammon, 
handing  him  the  sword  of  victory,  on  the  right.  Hovering  above 
the  king  is  a  protecting  vulture.  On  a  standard  behind  him  is  the 
name  Ka  nekht  meri  ma,  'the  strong  bull,  beloved  of  the  goddess 
Ma'.  In  his  right  hand  is  an  ostrich  feather,  in  his  left  a  head  with 
the  Suten  Ka,  the  person  of  the  king,  with  the  legend  'the  living 
royal  Ka,  lord  of  both  lands  in  the  grave,  in  the  house  of  the  deep". 
Beneath  are  the  children  of  the  king:  to  the  right  his  sons,  to  the 
left  his  daughters,  with  sistra. 

We  now  turn  to  the  S.  wall,  on  the  left.  At  the  top  are  five  re- 
ligious pictures:  sacrificial  scenes  before  Ammon,  Harmachis,  the 
king  in  the  tree  of  life  kneeling  upon  the  symbol  of  the  festival, 
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Vfi-^  heb^  before  Ptah,  before  a  ram's -headed  deity  [Mer  nul-f, 
loving  Lis  mother),  lord  of  Khait,  and  before  Apt.  Beneath  are 
three  large  warlike  scenes.  The  first  represents  the  king  in  his 
chariot  at  the  storm  of  a  fortress.  The  horses  with  handsome  harness 
are  galloping,  while  the  king  launches  an  arrow  against  the  fortress. 
Above  him  is  the  guardian  vulture,  and  behind  him  are  his  three 
sous  Amenhikltopeshf,  Ramses,  and  Rahiuantmif.  with  their  shield- 
bearers  in  chariots.  The  defenders  uf  the  Mell- drawn  fortress  are 
pierced  by  arrows;  one  is  falling  from  the  walls.  A  herdsman  takes 
to  flight  with  his  herd. 

Beside  the  king's  horses  are  the  wurds,  relerriug  to  the  kiug:  'The 
good  siod,  son  of  Ammon.  the  advancing  lord  of  the  sword,  protector  of 
his  soldiers,  shield  of  the  lighters,  bravely  knowing  the  place  of  his  hand, 
firm  in  his  war-chariot  like  the  lord  of  Thehes,  a  lord  of  victory  he  slays 
hundreds  of  thousands,  one  bull  against  numberless  (foes),  he  sweeps 
away  the  confederates,  he  defeats  the  rebels  on  the  summit  of  their 
mountains,  he  penetrates  into  their  valleys  like  the  grasshoppers.  Thou 
causest  them  to  be  cut  off  in  their  dwellings.  Thou  destroyest  their  seed 
with  the  royal  sickle". 

A  second  picture  exhibits  the  king  ou  foot,  treading  upon  a 
prostrate  enemy,  and  piercing  a  Syrian  with  a  lance  so  that  his 
blood  gtishes  forth.  The  king  is  represented  as  a  young  man  ot 
vigorous  frame,  probably  as  at  the  beginning  of  his  warlike  career. 

The  inscription  runs :  'The  good  god  who  breaks  in  pieces  the  nine 
tribes  of  the  bow,  who  exterminates  the  lands  of  the  X.,  a  strong  hero 
against  the  nations,  with  a  brave  sword  like  Mentu.  He  leads  the  land 
of  the  negroes  to  the  N.  land,  the  Amu  to  the  land  of  Khent  (Xubia).  He 
transplants  the  people  of  the  Shasu  to  the  land  of  .  .  .,  he  places  the  land 
of  Tehen  at  the  mountain-ridge.  He  fills  with  his  victories  the  temples 
that  he  has  built  with  the  booty  which  he  won  when  he  overthrew  the 
land  of  Syria,  and  annihilated  the  land  of  Ketennu,  thrown  down  upon 
its  back'. 

The  third  picture  exhibits  the  triumphal  return  of  the  king 
from  battle.  His  chariot  is  preceded  by  two  rows  of  fettered  cap- 
tives —  black  and  brown  people  from  the  S.  ((.e.  Nubians  and  Su- 
danese) —  clad  in  skins  and  wearing  caps  of  straw  or  reeds.  The 
king  follows  calmly  in  his  chariot;  his  horse,  named  Xekhtu  em  xvas 
(Victorious  in  Thebes),  paces  proudly  along;  and  beneath  the  horse 
is  the  king's  lion,  which  accompanied  him  in  battle. 

The  inscription  is  as  follows :  'The  living  and  good  god,  who  tames 
the  rebellious,  smites  the  land  of  the  S.,  and  annihilates  the  land  of  the 
Jf.  A  brave  king  with  his  sword  he  drives  far  back  those  who  have 
crossed  his  borders.  His  majesty  comes  to  (distant)  lands,  he  places  many 
in  terror'.  Farther  on  we  read  'He  slays  their  chiefs,  he  causes  the  ne- 
groes of  Wawa  to  say  'he  is  like  a  llame  in  its  uprising,  he  (spares)  not 
the  Retennu'. 

A  large  picture  on  the  opposite  (N.  wall)  deals  with  the  warlike 
events  connected  with  the  storming  of  the  fortress  oi  Katesh,  on  the 
Orontes  (Aranuta),  with  which  we  have  already  become  acquainted 
in  the  Ramesseum  (p.  161),  and  at  Luxor,  Karnak,  and  Abydos. 

In  the  upper  half  of  the  picture  the  besieged  fortress  is  depicted,  with 
the  king,  bending  his  bow.  attacking  it  on  the  left.  The  Egyptian  chariots 
surround  that  of  the  king.  Beneath  the  fortress  are  the  divisions  of  the 
army  of  the  Kheta  (Hittites)  and  their  allies,  of  which   one   is   stated  at 
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6000,  the  other  at  9000  men.  The  Egyptian  chariots  meet  tho8e  of  the 
Kheta  and  their  allies,  who  ride  three  in  a  chariot.  Many  of  the  enemy, 
hoth  Kheta  and  Libyans ,  have  fallen  into  the  water.  To  the  extreme 
right,  above  the  blue-painted  river,  is  the  king  in  his  chariot,  addressing 
gracious  words  to  his  officers,  who  count  the  severed  hands  and  limbs  of 
the  Kheta  and  Naharina  before  him  and  bring  fettered  prisoners.  A  narrow 
strip  below  represents  the  chariot- fight.  Beneath,  to  the  left,  is  the 
stockaded  camp,  into  which,  according  to  the  adjoining  inscription,  the 
enemy  forced  their  way  but  were  repulsed  by  the  single  legion  of  Amnion, 
commanded  by  the  king,  who  had  been  lulled  into  security  by  the  false 
reports  of  two  spies ,  and  had  despatched  several  of  his  regiments  in 
another  direction.  In  the  picture  to  the  right  the  king  sits  upon  his 
throne,  among  his  courtiers.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  royal  person  is 
the  account  of  an  event  in  the  5th  year  of  his  reign,  already  known  to 
us  from  the  Ramesseum  (p.  161).  It  relates  that  two  Arabs  (Shasu)  en- 
tered the  Egyptian  camp,  pretending  to  be  refugees  from  the  Kheta,  aiad 
seeking  service  under  the  Pharaoh.  They  stated  that  the  Kheta  lay  at 
Khirabu  (Helbon  i.e.  Aleppo)  to  the  N.  of  Thunep,  and  were  in  terror  of 
the  Egyptians.  This  information  was  false,  and  the  two  spies  were  flogged 
(in  the  lowest  scene  to  the  right),  in  order,  as  the  inscription  says,  that 
they  might  say  where  the  miserable  Kheta  lurked.  The  spies  were  next 
brought  before  the  king  on  his  golden  throne,  ami  cross-examined,  and 
linally  confessed  that  the  Kheta,  with  numerous  allies,  lay  behind  Katesh. 
The  king  assembles  his  generals,  relates  what  the  spies  have  told,  chides 
hia  ofticrs  for  being  so  imperfectly  informed,  and  orders  the  recall  of  the 
troops  that  had  been  sent  elsewhere.  He  himself  puts  on  his  armour, 
attacks  the  enemy,  slays  them,  and  throws  them  into  the  river. 

Two  pictures"  on  the  back  (W.)  wall  of  this  main  hall  show  the  king 
presenting  the  enemies  in  fetters  to  the  gods.  On  the  left  are  two  rows 
of  negroes  and  Kubians  before  Ammon-Ra,  the  deified  image  of  the  king, 
and  iluth ;  on  the  right  the  Asiatics  (Hittites)  before  Harmachis,  the 
figure  of  the  king,  and  a  lion-headed  goddess  (Sekhef).  The  adjoining  in- 
scription runs :  'Bringing  of  the  tribute  by  the  good  god  (i.e.  the  king) 
for  his  father  Ra,  when  he  came  out  of  the  laud  Kheta,  annihilating  the 
rebellious  lands  and  smiting  the  enemies  in  their  dwellings,  with  silver, 
gold,  khesbet  (lapis-lazuli),  mafek  (malachite),  and  precious  stones,  as 
the  conquest  of  every  land  had  been  commanded  him'.  Between  the  two 
last  pillars  in  this  hall  is  a  stele  of  the  35th  year  of  Ramses  II.,  on  which, 
beneath  a  relief,  is  a  long  decree  in  favour  of  King  Ramses,  issued  by 
the  god  Ptah  Totuneu.  This  decree  was  repeated  almost  word  for  word 
by  Ramses  III.  on  the  pylon  of  the  temple  of  Medinet  Habu. 

The  other  chambers  of  this  temple  are  less  interesting,  and 
their  examination  is  rendered  troublesome  by  the  swarms  of  bats 
fliat  fly  against  the  lights.  They  contain  only  the  usual  scenes  of 
offerings,  most  of  them  unfinished.  As  the  accompanying  plan 
(p.  332)  shows,  two  parallel  chambers  (PI.  0,  N)  run  off  from  the 
N.  side  of  the  main  hall,  while  from  the  ends  of  the  back  wall  lead 
two  oblique  passages  (Pi.  K,  G),  from  each  of  which  run  two  parallel 
chambers  (Pi.  L,  M,  and  PI.  H,  I).  Round  the  walls  of  these  latter 
chambers  run  stone  benches,  less  than  3  ft.  high.  In  the  S.W. 
chamber  (PI.  I)  is  the  picture  of  an  altar  with  a  hieratic  inscrip- 
tion. Directly  behind  the  main  hall  (Pi.  F)  is  a  smaller  hall  (PI.  E ; 
36  ft.  broad,  25ft.  deep),  with  four  pillars.  On  the  N.  and  S.  walls 
are  depicted  the  boats  with  the  shrines  of  Harmachis  and  Ammon, 
borne  in  each  case  by  20  priests.  Three  doors  lead  hence  to  a  long 
narrow  chamber  (PI.  B),  at  the  back  of  which  are  three  recesses 
(Pi.  A,  C,  D).    In  the  central  recess,  the  sanctuary,  stands  an  altar, 
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behind  which  are  painted  four  figures,  viz.  Ptah  (to  the  left),  Am- 
mon  in  blue,  King  Ramses,  and  Harmachis.  No  one  should  omit 
to  enjoy  the  mysterious  effect  of  the  interior  view  of  this  temple, 
with  its  eight  Osiris-statues,  as  seen  by  tlie  light  of  torches  or  a 
magnesium-lamp. 

We  now  climb  over  fallen  stones  and  heaps  of  sand  to  the  smaller 
temple,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  N. 

The  '-'Smaller  Rock  Temple  of  Abu-Simbel  lies  close  to  the  river. 
The  cliff  has  here  been  smoothed  for  a  breadth  of  90  ft.  to  make 
room  for  the  facade  of  this  attractive  temple  of  Hathor,  which  in 
modest  contrast  to  Kamses's  huge  monument,  will  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  satisfactory  impression.  The  six  statues  on  the  farade  do 
not  project  boldly  like  the  colossi  of  the  great  temple,  but  stand  in 
niches  supported  on  projecting  pillars.  Moreover  it  is  not  only  the 
king  that  is  here  represented;  to  the  right  and  left  of  him  stand 
female  figures  equally  large  in  which  we  recognize  his  consort  No- 
fertari  Merienmut.  The  latter  holds  a  sistruni  in  her  hand  and  wears 
a  double  headdress  with  horns  twisted  round  a  disc,  such  as  is  worn 
by  Hathor,  goddess  of  love,  whose  representative  the  queen  is.  The 
figures  at  the  corners  represent  Ramses  again ;  on  the  left  in  his 
usual  form  with  a  dagger  in  his  girdle,  and  on  the  right  as  a  dei- 
fied king,  with  a  crown  consisting  of  the  double  feather  springing 

from  the  sun,  and  the  twisted  horns  /Jm  .  Besides  the  six  co- 
lossi there  are  a  number  of  much  smaller  statues  of  the  children  of 
the  king  and  queen.  Beside  the  colossi  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
door  are  the  two  eldest  sons  of  the  king,  viz.  (on  the  lisht^  Amenhi- 
khopeshf  (Ammon  in  his  sword)  and  (on  the  left)  Rahi nnnemif  [lia.  at 
his  left  hand);  beside  the  outer  colossi  are  the  princes  Merilum 
(right)  -AndMerira  (left);  and  beside  each  of  the  colossi  of  the  queen 
are  statues  of  the  prini-esses  Meritamon  (right)  and  Ilonttuui  (left), 
with  sistra  in  their  hands.  The  lirst  and  third  pillars  on  the  right 
bear  interesting  inscriptions:  'He  (the  king)  has  made  the  temple 

In  an  excavation    (      r>       „  *''*'  )  ^"   *'^^  jnountain,  in  everlasting 


(eQ"-') 


work,  in  the  land  of  KhenV   h  ,  'Frontier-land' or 'I'ow-knd', 

and  'His  Majesty  has  commanded  to  make  a  temple  in  the  land  of 
Khent,  in  an  excavation  in  the  mountain;  never  was  such  a  thing 
done  before".  A  narrow  portal  admits  to  the  temple,  which,  to  judge 
from  a  relief  and  inscription  beside  the  door,  was  dedicated  also  to 
Ammon  and  a  Ilorus  (em  heb). 

The  Main  Hull  is  practically  the  only  one  in  this  temple,  as  the 
rooms  behind  are  merely  its  dependencies.  It  is  34  ft.  deep  and 
11  ft.  broad,  and  has  six  pillars  in  two  rows,  each  decorated  with 
the  liead  of  Hathor  with  the  cow's  ears  Gt^  and  bearing  the  car- 
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touclies  of  Ramses  11.  and  his  queen  Nofertari.  On  the  architrave 
above  is  the  inscription  (to  the  left) :  'The  living  and  good  god 
punishes  the  Hannu  (Nubians),  conquers  the  land  of  Nehesi,  smites 
the  S.  lands,  ploughs  the  N.  lands.  King  Ramses  and  his  great 
consort  Nofertari  Mer-en-mut,  they  have  made  the  temple  on  the 

pv^^     yrJiO  /v^^A^A 

holy  mountain  f      |  aa/wv\    Tu  aV  (the  name  of  the  moun- 

I       D   !         ^     AAA/W\ 

tain  of  Abu-Simbel).  On  the  right,  'the  living  and  good  god,  great 
in  terror,  the  brave  lion,  lord  of  the  sword,  has  overcome  the  re- 
bellious lands'  etc. 

The  pictures  on  the  E.  wall  (entrance-wall)  of  this  hall  resemble 
those  in  the  great  temple;  to  the  left,  the  king,  before  Horus  who 
hands  him  the  sword  of  victory,  seizes  an  overthrown  Tehennu  (N. 
tribesman)  ,by  the  hair  to  slay  him ;  to  the  right  standing  before 
Ammon,  he  slays  a  negro.  The  legends  are  almost  word  for  word  the 
same  as  those  on  the  architrave.  But  in  both  the  pictures  in  this 
temple,  there  appears  behind  the  king  the  form  of  his  consort  No- 
fertari, who  is  named  the  Erpat  uart^  the  great  princess,  of  every 
grace  in  her  heart,  the  beloved  palm,  mistress  of  both  lands,  be- 
loved of  the  king,  and  united  with  the  ruler.  Several  portraits  on 
the  pillars  (to  the  right)  show  her  to  have  been  of  great  beauty. 
She  is  represented  wearing  the  fan-crown,  the  disc  and  horn  crown, 
and  the  serpent-diadem,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  sistrum  with 
the  head  of  Hathor,  and  a  flower-stem  in  her  left. 

On  the  S.  wall  the  king  appears  between  the  deities  Horus,  lord 

of  Maha  'HTP  ^K\  Ci^^id ,    and  Seth,  who  bear  long  toothed 

staves,  with  the  notches  for  the  years,  and  the  symbols  of  eternity. 
Here  also  appears  Hathor  with  a  harp,  generally  called  mistress  of 

Ahshek  [1     11  r-^^-^ ,  which  perhapswas  a  name  for  Abu-Sim- 

bel. Three  doors  lead  hence  into  a  narrow  apartment,  which  con- 
tains a  picture  of  the  queen  between  Isis  and  Hathor.  On  each  side 
of  this  room  is  a  recess,  and  another  at  the  back.  In  the  last  is  a 
remarkable  figure  of  Hathor  standing  in  a  temple,  with  a  human 
head  and  above  it  a  cow's  head  with  horns  surmounted  by  the  disc 
and  two  fans.  The  king  stands  outside  the  temple,  offering  flowers. 
To  the  N.  of  the  small  temple  and  still  on  the  smoothed  part  of 
the  cliff,  we  observe  a  tablet  on  which  a  prince  of  K\ish,  Ani  by 
name,  a  man  of  Khinensu,  appears  with  the  fan  and  princely  staff 
before  Ramses  the  Great;  beside  it  is  a  finely  executed  stele,  con- 
taining the  homage  of  a  grandee  to  the  king.  To  the  S.  of  the  great 
temple  is  a  passage  with  a  somewhat  weather-worn  stele  facing  the 
N.,  dating  from  the  34th  year  of  the  king.  This  is  more  especially 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  above,  to  the  right  of  the  king  who 
sits  beneath   a  canopy   between  two  gods,    appears  the  beautiful 
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daughter  of  the  Kheta  prince,  followed  by  her  father.  Sinre  her 
name  (Ra-ma-inirnefcru)  is  enclosed  in  a  royal  cartouche,  it  is 
probable  that  she  became  the  legal  wife  of  Ramses.  Friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Klieta  prince  Khetasur  were  established  in  the  ^Ist 
year  of  tlie  king's  reign  by  the  peace  mentioned  at  p.  142.  Beside 
it  is  a  small  tablet  of  the  general  Amenhi,  with  the  prince  Seti^  tlie 
king's  mother  T«a,  and  the  princess  Bant-antn.  Farther  back  (to- 
wards the  E.)  is  another  large  stele,  with  the  winged  siin-disc  be- 
neatli  which  Kamses  the  Great  is  shewn  before  Ammon  with  the 
double  crown,   before  Harmachis   [Hor  nkhuti.  Ilorus  of  the  two 

horizons),  and  before  Horus,  lord  ofi/a'HTP  ^^\    DiCM] ,  the  great 

god.  In  the  following  23-line  inscription  the  king,  who  spreads 
abroad  fear  and  terror,  annihilated  the  land  of  Kush,  and  subdued 
the  land  of  Kheta,  is  compared  to  the  gods  Horus,  Mentu,  and  Setli. 
Immediately  to  the  left  of  this  passage  a  rock-chamber  was  dis- 
covered in  1874  by  a  party  of  travellers  including  Miss  Amelia 
B.  Edwards,  the  well-known  writer,  who  has  described  it  in  her 
interesting  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile.  The  first  chamber,  25  ft. 
deep,  is  adjoined  by  another  rock-cave,  15  ft.  deep  and  21  ft. 
broad.  This  little  Temple  was  dedicated  by  Ramses  to  Thoth  and 
Harmachis,  the  former  of  whom  is  here  called  lord  of  Khmunu 
(Hermopolis  Magna)  in  Amonhari  (perhaps  a  name  for  Abu-Sim- 
bel).  Both  gods  are  represented  in  golden  coloured  dhahabiyehs, 
before  which  the  king  stands  worshipping  (to  the  left  the  boat  of 
Thoth,  to  the  right  that  of  Ammon-Ra).    The  name  of  Usertesen  II. 

O  S  ^i    Ra-klia-klieper  (12th  Dyn.),  a  king  celebrated  in  Nubia, 

is  also  found  here.  The  theory  that  this  was  the  library  of  the  king, 
of  which  Thoth  was  president,  is  tnifounded.  Still  farther  to  the  left 
are  a  niunber  of  steles  incised  in  the  rock,  some  of  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  reach.  One  of  them  dates  from  Seti  II.  The  farthest  to  the 
left  is  a  double  stele  of  the  38th  year  of  Ramses  II.,  inscribed  by  a 
prince  of  Kush  named  Setau. 

34.  From  Abu-Simbel  to  the  Second  Cataract. 

Coinp.  the  Mftp^  p.  :>0i. 

331/2  M.  About  3  M.  above  Abu-Simbel,  near  Feraig  on  the  E. 
bank,  is  a  small  rock-temple,  dating  from  the  reign  of  King  Ilorus 
(ifor  em  heb),  the  last  king  of  the  18th  Dynasty.  This  temple,  which 
faces  theW.,  was  once- used  as  a  Christian  church;  a  figure  ofClirist 
may  be  seen  on  the  ceiling  and  one  of  St.  George  on  the  wall  of  the 
main  chamber.  The  structure  is  also  sometimes  called  the  Temple 
o/'G'e&fZ  yl(/(/e/i  (Champollioii),  and  sometimes  \\\^  Temple  of  Aha- 
hudiih  (Prokesch),  after  a  village  lying  farther  to  the  8.  Tlie  main 
chamber  (25  ft.  square,  10  ft.  high)  is  adjoined  on  eacii  side  (N.  and 

22* 
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S.)  by  a  smaller  siile-room,  while  at  the  back  several  steps  lead  into 
a  third  room,  the  cella.  The  four  clustered  columns  which  support 
the  ceiling  of  the  main  chamber  recall  the  proto-Doric  columns  of 
Benihasan  (p.  iT).  A  stone  bench  runs  round  the  walls.  On  the 
W.  wall  is  Anuke  suckling  the  infant  King  Horus ,  mth  the  words  : 
'I  am  thy  mother,  I  give  thee  milk,  it  brings  to  thee  peaceful  life, 
youth  for  thy  limbs  and  strength  for  thy  arms.'  Beside  her  stands 
the  ram's-headed  Khnum,  lord  of  the  fresh  water  in  Tu-ab.  On  the 
N.  wall  (left)  King  Horus  appears  before  the  ibis-headed  Thoth  and 
four  different  forms  of  the  god  Horus,  viz.  as  lord  of  Mam,  of  Be- 
heni,  of  Bek,  and  of  Maha  —  all  names  of  places  in  Nubia.  Over 
the  door  into  the  left  side-chamber  is  the  cartouche  of  the  king, 
'beloved  of  Aramon-Ra  and  of  Thoth'.  On  the  N.  wall  the  king  is 
led  by  the  hand  by  Seth,  with  the  ass's  head  and  the  god  Horus, 
with  the  symbol  of  life.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  now  scarcely  re- 
cognizable. On  the  AV.  wall,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  is  the 
king  before  Thoth,  who  promises  him  strength,  health,  and  victory. 
The  two  side-rooms  have  neither  pictures  nor  sculptures. 

The  Saracen  fortress  of  Addeh  (W.  bank),  sometimes  called 
Shataui,  is  named  Mashakit  by  ChampoUion.  In  the  mountains  to 
the  S.  of  it  are  some  almost  inaccessible  steles  and  a  rock-cave, 
which  is  wider  than  it  is  deep.  The  cave  belonged  to  the  scribe 
Pa-uar,  prince  of  Kush  and  president  of  the  S.  lands,  fan-bearer  at 
the  king's  left  hand.  Two-thirds  of  it  are  occupied  by  a  broken 
seated  tigure  of  a  god.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  entrance  is  the 
kneeling  figure  of  Pa-uar  before  Anuke ,  mistress  ol  Amonhari. 
On  the  walls  we  see  one  of  the  sun-worshipping  kings  (p.  '23),  viz. 

C^(M  1 
King  ^i  (  0  M  M  I 


Ra  kheperu  ar  mat 

/\    I  0  SA  0  0     I  1    1  )    j'^eicra  fltnefer /jrtfcii"«,  the  predecessor 

of  King  Horus,  with  sacrittcial  vessels  before  Ammon,  Ptah,  and 
three  different  forms  of  Horus.    Then  prince  Pa-uar  appears  again 

before  AnuMs,  Sebek,   and  King  Ra  kha  ka  f  0  sU  j   Userte- 

sen  III.  (12th  Dyn.).  Part  of  the  inscription  with  the  name  of  Am- 
mon is  defaced. 

On  the  rocky  slope  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  grotto  is 
a  proskynema  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  the  district,  by  Kaza,  son 
of  a  Tutmes. 

The  hill  of  Shataui  is  the  last  spur  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  range 
of  hills  running  close  to  the  Nile  from  Ibrim,  and  presenting  some 
curious  pyramidal  formations.  At  this  point  the  chain  bends  east- 
wards towards  the  desert.  On  the  W.  bank,  however,  the  river  is 
still  skirted  by  hills  for  a  short  distance  farther.  On  this  bank  lies 
F'lrif,  probably  the  Phtlmris  of  Pliny,  round  which  are  numerous 
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Hoiiiau  leniaiiiri  and  sculptures.  Farther  to  the  S.  on  the  same  bank, 
above  the  island  of  Kargiu,  is  the  village  of  Aksheh,  with  a  few  se- 
pulchral \aults  and  a  small  temple,  in  which  Ramses  11.  worships 
the  god  Amnion  in  Pa-liauserma  as  well  as  his  o\vn  deified  person. 
Opposite  Serreh  (E.  bank),  lie  the  ruins  of  a  walled  village,  a  little 
beyond  which,  near  Dibereh  (E.  bank),  occurs  a  fine  palm-grove. 
Above  Eshkeh  (E.  bank)  are  the  tombs  of  the  shekhs  'Omar  and 
'Ali.  We  next  pass  the  island  oiDahros,  with  a  village  of  the  same 
name  on  the  E.  bank,  and  finally  reach  W&di  Halfah,  consisting  of 
several  settlements,  and  named  after  a  kind  of  grass  (llalfah)  which 
is  here  common.  The  present  military  station  and  stopping-place 
of  the  steamboat  is  named  Aiikl^h.  A  permanent  garrison  has  been 
stationed  here  since  tlie  war  in  the  Sudan,  consisting  of  native  regi- 
ments (mainly  negroes)  under  British  officers.  An  introduction  to 
the  commandant  is  convenient  and  ensures  a  friendly  welcome.  A 
railway,  constructed  for  military  purposes  to  avoid  the  second  ca- 
taract, extended  hence  to  (35  .^I.)  Sarras,  10  M.  from  Semneh,  but 
it  has  been  partly  destroyed  by  the  dervishes  and  trains  run  now 
only  to  (23  M.)  Sigujah  (trains  start  on  Mon.  and  Thurs.  at  8  a.m., 
returniTig  the  same  day  at  4  p.m.;  fare  il.;  special  trains  may  be 
obtained  for  5^.).  The  village  of  WCidi  Halfah  proper  lies  IV4  M- 
farther  to  the  S.  On  the  bank  opposite  Wadi  Halfah  the  remains  of 
two  temples  were  found  close  together ,  and  were  described  by 
Champollion.  The  'North  Temple,  now  no  longer  visible  and  either 
entirely  destroyed  or  buried,  was  dedicated  to  Khem-Ammon  in 
BeheniXWadi  Halfah).  It  contained  pillars  with  the  name  of  Amen- 
hotep  il.,  and  also  a  stele  of  Ramses  I.  (now  in  the  Louvre);  and 
in  the  sanctuary  was  found  a  stele  of  Usertesen  I.  (12.  Dyn.),  with 
a  li?t  of  conquered  tribes  ^now  in  Florence).  The  Southern  Temple 
has  re>-.cntly  been  exhumed  by  Col.  Smith  ,  and  may  be  conveni- 
ently visited  in  connection  with  the  excursion  to  the  rocks  of  Abu- 
sh  (see  below),  as  it  lies  on  the  way  thither,  1/4  ^r.  to  the  S.  of  the 
ferry.  It  was  dedicated  by  Tutmes  11.  and  Tutmeslll.  to  the  Horus 
of  Beheni.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  stele  of  the  23rd  year  of 
Tutmes  III.,  in  which  the  victories  of  that  king  over  the  Fenekhu 
(Pha-nicians),  Retennu,  and  Tehennu  are  mentioned.  The  columns 
and  pillars  are  covered  with  well-preserved  sculptures. 

Some  alterations  require  to  be  made  in  the  dhahabiyeh  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  return-voyage  downstream.  The  long  yard  is  un- 
shipped and  stowed  on  the  top  of  the  cabin,  the  large  lateen-sail  is 
replaced  by  a  smaller  one,  and  the  planks  of  the  fore-deck  are  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  rowing-thwarts.  "While  the  sailors  are 
thus  engaged  the  traveller  should  not  omit  to  visit  the  Second  Ca- 
taract and  to  ascend  the  rocks  of  Abuslr  (W.  bank)  which  may  be 
reached  in  1-2  hrs.  The  latter  not  only  command  the  best  view  of 
the  broad  and  rushing  cataract  ,  but  also  enable  the  visitor  to  see 
far  to  the  S.    The  expedition  may  bo  made  either  by  boat,  passing 
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the  island  oiKenisab,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rapids,  or  more  safely 
on  land  by  donkey  or  the  quicker  and  more  agreeable  camel.  Tra- 
vellers by  land  must  cross  to  the  opposite  bank.  The  British  com- 
mandant will  on  request  kindly  telephone  to  the  fort  opposite  to 
have  the  necessary  camels  in  readiness;  but  donkeys  must  betaken 
from  the  E.  bank.  The  route  at  first  skirts  the  stream,  passing  the 
above-mentioned  temple  of  Horns  of  Beheni ,  then  turns  inland 
towards  the  mountain  ridge,  finally  ascending  with  considerable 
steepness  to  a  plateau,  where  the  donkeys  or  camels  are  left.  The 
summit  of  the  hill  is  reached  on  foot  in  about  5  min.  more  after  a 
somewhat  steep  climb.  A  rock  on  the  stop  bears  the  names  of  some 
famous  travellers,  including  that  of  Champollion.  The  view  of  the 
broken  cataract,  which  extends  for  5  M.,  is  very  interesting.  The 
stream  here  forces  its  way  through  ferreous  sandstone,  not  through 
granite  as  at  Assuan.  The  boulders  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  are 
coated  with  dark  ferreous  Nile  mud.  The  view  southwards  to  the 
blue  hills  of  New  Dongolah  is  not  less  attractive,  and  kindles  the 
desire  to  visit  Upper  Nubia,  which  contains  numerous  most  inter- 
esting antiquities  between  this  point  and  Khartum.  We  think  of 
the  temples  of  Soleb  andSeseti,  the  temples  and  pyramids  of  Gebel 
Barkat,  the  fifteen  pyramids  of  Nuri,  Meroe  with  its  group  of  py- 
ramids, and  the  temples  of  Nagali  and  el-Mesaurdt.  All  these,  how- 
ever, are  at  present  forbidden  regions  for  the  tourist.  At  most  he 
may  visit  the  ancient  fortresses  of  Semneh  and  Kummeh,  situated 
in  the  Bain  el-Hager  (belly  of  stones),  37  M.  from  Wadi  Halfah. 
These  contain  buildings  of  the  12th  Dyn.  and  the  remains  of  two 
temples  built  by  Tutmes  III.;  and  they  are  interesting  also  for  the 
records  of  the  height  of  the  Nile  under  the  12th  Dyn.,  which  show 
that  2600  years  before  Christ  the  Nile  rose  about  25  ft.  higher  than 
it  does  to-day. 

To  visit  these  spots  we  take  the  railway  to  (23  31.)  Sigaja  (2  hrs. ; 
see  p.  341),  thence  proceed  by  donkey  to  (12  M.)  fiarras  and  (10  M.)  Kum- 
meh. Semneh,  on  the  opposite  hank,  is  reached  by  boat  or  by  one  of  the 
native  rafts  made  of  palm-logs.  The  expedition  from  Wadi  Halfah  and 
back  takes  2-3  days.  Permission  from  the  military  authorities  is  neces- 
sary, and  is  somewhat  unwillingly  granted  as  Semneh  lies  beyond  the  lines. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the 
way  will  be  open  as  far  as  Khartum ,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mahdists  on  Jan.  27th  1885  ,  when  the  brave  Gordon  met  his 
death.  The  possession  of  Khartum  and  the  security  not  only  of  the 
Nile-route  thither  but  also  of  the  desert-route  from  Berber  to  Sua- 
kim  are  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  gradual  civilization  of  the 
Sddan. 
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35.  The  Western  Oases. 


By  the  term  Oasis  (old  Kgypt.   ^        Ul,  Arab.  ^V'  f'-«'"^)-    Copt. 

Cxewoe     from   the   old  Egypt.   ^-^R:(7i,  Greek  a'jaai?(Strabo  XVII,791), 

is  understood  a  fertile  and  inhabited  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  The 
oases  owe  their  fertility  to  the  .springs  which  rise  in  them,  frequently 
thermal  and  containing  iron,  sulphur,  or  other  mineral  ingredients.  The 
most  abundant  trees  in  the  oases  are  the  date-palm,  acacias  of  various 
•kinds  (Acacia  Xilotica  or  sunt-tree),  apricots,  and  other  fruit  trees;  the 
chief  grain-crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  rice,  with  a  little  dura  (Sorghum 
tulgare)  and  dukhn  (Penicillaria  spicata);  and  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
are  also  grown  (see  Vol.  I.,  pp.  63  seq.). 

Seven  oases  are  mentioned  in  the  Ptolemaic  inscriptions  in  the  temple 


at  Edfu.  According  to  Dumichen  the  first^of  these,  /wwva  Kenem,  corre- 
sponds to  the  oasis  of  el-Khargeh,  the  second,  „^^  Zeszes ,  to  Dakhel, 
the    third,   )w~T)|  Ahe,  to  Farafrah,  the  fifth,  the>".  oasis,  to  Bahriyeh,  the 


sixth)    Q.II.H  »  1/  Sekhel  hemam  i.e.  'Salt-field',  to  the  region 

of  the  natron  lakes,  the  seventh    \  ^  ^  ()()()  '-'-iSekhet  amu,  to  Siwah.  — 


A  simpler  arrangement,  recognized  as  early  as  Tutmes  III.,  divides  them 
into  Xortherii  and  Southern  Oases,  the  first  signifying  probably  Bahr'vjeh, 
the  latter  KMrgeh  and  Dakhel.  The  two  last  were  also  united  under  the 
name  Great  Oasis  (oa3i?  |xSY''Ti)Ii    distinguished  at   the   same  time  as  the 

Outer  (i^^^j  L.>(  r'l>"^^  El-wah  el-kharigeh)  and  the  Inner  Oasit 
CliXiAO^l  «.3».H  El-wah  ed-dakhileh).  The  oasis  of  Bahriyeh,  t\it  North- 
ern Oasis  was  also  called  the  Small  Oasis  (oaji?  jxixpa),  and  frequently 
also  El-wdh  el-behnesah,  because  the  route  to  it  diverged  a.i Behnesah  on  the 
Nile.  Most  travellers  who  wish  to  see  an  oasis  will  be  satisfied  with  a 
visit  to  Khargeh  and  perhaps  also  to  Dakhel,  for  the  visit  jto  Siwah  in- 
volves a  long  and  fatiguing  journey.  The  latter,  however,  is  also  de- 
scribed below  on  account  of  its  great  historical  interest. 

For  a  visit  to  the  oases  a  caravan  of  riding  and  surapter-camels  is 
necessary.  Riding  Camels  or  dromedaries  travel  about  28  M.  in  12  hrs., 
or  considerablv  more  if  pressed  (comp.  p.  75);  ordinary  camels  only  about 
19  miles.  The"  camels  should  be  divided  into  convenient  groups,  and  the 
traveller  should  make  sure  that  he  has  a  comfortable  saddle  for  his  ride 
of  eight  days  or  more.  A  tent,  a  generous  supply  of  tinned  provisions, 
and  water  "must  also  be  provided.  Water  may  be  carried  either  in  casks 
(hermil),  leather  skins  (which,  however,  impart  a  disagreeable  flavour  to 
their  contents  after  a  day  or  two),  or  still  better  in!  iron  cotTers  lined 
with  enamel  (safiha).  The  services  of  a  trustworthy  caravan-leader  should 
be  secured  by  application  to  a  consular  agent  or  other  reliable  authority; 
and  guns,  powder  and  shot,  and  a  supply  of  money  in  sinall  coins  and 
Maria  Theresa  Ihalers  should  be  provided.  The  traveller  should  avoid 
displaying  large  sums  of  money  before  the  Arabs,  and  he  should  be  strict 
in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  caravan. 
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I.  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  now  Siwah. 

Authorities.  Browne,  W.  G.,  Travels  in  Africa,  Eevpt,  and  Syria  from 
1792  to  1798.  '.11 

Sornemann  fl797-1798).  London  1802. 

Cailliaud,  F}\,  Voyage  a  Meroe  etc.  Syouah  (Nov.  1819)  et  5  autres 
oasis.  Paris  1823  .^eq.  ^  (Siwah  in  Vol.  I.)  loO  plates.  PI.  II. ,  43  is  the 
best  plan  of  Umm  el-bedah. 

Minutoli,  Eeise  zum  Tempel  des  Jupiter  Ammon  1820-21.  Berlin  1824. 
With  atlas. 

Bamilion,  J.,  Wanderings  in  Xorth  Africa  (1853).     London  1856. 

Parthey,  O.,  Das  Orakel  und  die  Oase  des  Ammon.     Berlin  1862. 

Bohlfs,  (?.,  Von  Tripoli  nach  Alexandrieu  (18C9).  2  vols.  Bremen  1871. 
Containing  a  good  plan  of  Siwah  on  a  small  scale. 

liohlfs,  G.,  Drei  Monate  in  der  libyschen  Wiiste  (1873-74).     Cassel  1875. 

Two  main  routes  lead  to  the  oa?is  of  Siwah.  One,  beginning  at  Alex- 
andria, leads  to  the  W.  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  via  the  'Akabet 
es-Soghir  (Katabathmus  Parvus)  to  Medjed  near  Bara'Hn  (the  ancient  Pa- 
rajtonium),  in  80-90  hr.'s  travel  spread  over  10-11  days,  and  there  turning 
to  the  S.  reaches  Siwah  in  5  days  or  62  hrs.  more.  This  was  Alexander 
the  Greafs  route,  and  was  also  taken  by  Srotciie  (see  above)  in  1792.  Or 
the  traveller  may  follow  the  Mediterranean  coast  for  4  days  more  to  the 
'Akabet  el-Kebir  (Katabathmus  Blajor)  near  Bir  el-Kor,  and  there  turning  S., 
reach  Siwah  in  5  days  or  64  hrs.  more.  This  was  Minutolfs  route  in  1820. 
The  second  main  route,  starting  from  Terdnek  or  from  Cairo,  leads  via 
the  Natron  Convents  to  .^iwah,  in  about  13  days  (Uornemann  1788),  while 
the  first  route  takes  15-20  days.  One  route  is  usually  taken  for  the 
journey  out,  the  other  for  the  return.  Fr.  Cailliaud  reached  Siwah  in  1819 
from  the  Fay  urn  in  16  days,  via  Ray  an  ,  el-Fereis,  and  el-Karah,  but  the 
hostile  natives  permitted  liim  to  pay  but  one  visit  to  the  monuments.  In 
the  following  year  (1820)  Mohammed 'Ali  despatched  a  military  force  with 
artillery,  which  reduced  the  hitherto  independent  Siwah  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pusha  of  Egypt.  i)ro»('<</ and  fiicci  accompanied  this  expedition. 
Gerliard  Rohlfs  has  twice  visited  the  oasis;  in  18  9  on  his  journey  from 
Tripoli  to  Alexandria;  and  in  Feb.  lS74  in  the  course  of  an  expedition 
undertaken  along  with  Jordan,  ZitUl,  and  Ascherson,  at  the  expense  of  Is- 
ma'il  Pasha.  This  expedition  starting  from  Assiut  proceeded  via  Fardfrah 
and  Dakhel,  then  struck  W.  fo  2(''40',  where  they  turned  to  the  X.,  reach- 
ing Siwah  in  14  days.  The  return  was  made  via  Fariifrah,  Dakhel,  and 
el-Khdryeh  to  the  Nile.  Unfortunately  this  costly  expedition  had  not  se- 
cured the  services  of  an  Egyptologist,  and  even  their  photographer  Re- 
meU  was  left  behind  at  Dakhel,  so  that  it  has  contributed  little  or  nothing 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  inscriptions  at  Siwah.  We  have  on  ihe  other  hand 
very  full  information  concerning  the  temple^  at  el-Khargeh  from  C'aUliatid, 
Roht.  Bau,  and  H.  Brugsth  (1875),  to  which  also  the  photographs  taken  by 
M.  Remele  at  Dakhel  and  Khargeh  have  largely  added  The  inhabitant's 
of  the  oasis  of  Siwah  speak  a  peculiar  dialect ,  of  which  Minutoli  has 
communicated  400  words.  Herodotus  (II,  42)  mentions  that  the  Ammo- 
nites are  colonist^  from  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  and  speak  a  dialect  midway 
between  the  languages  of  the-e  lauds  They  understand  a  little  Arabic, 
but  their  own  speech  is  a  dialect  of  Tamanrlit ,  a  Berber  tongue,  under- 
stood in  the  Atlas  and  elsewhere  in  N.  Africa. 

The  deity  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  the  oasis  was  a  ram\s-headed 
and  ram's-horned  Amvion ,  ^uch  as  appears  On  some  Theban  monuments 
{e.g.  the  N.  wall  of  Medinet  Habu) ,  and  also  on  coins  of  the  Ptolemies. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  been  identified  with  Hor-shaf,   who   was   wor- 

I     JJl  ,    a  place-  name   formerly  read  as  Su- 

rzif  if  '^^^^  © 

tensinen  and  referred  by  Chahas  to  the  oasis  of  Siwah  until  H.  Brugsch 
discovered  the  correct  reading,  Khinensu,  and  recognized  in  it  Khenes  (Hera- 
cleopolis  Magna),  the  capital  of  the  20th  nome  of  Upper  Egypt.  As  practi- 
cally nothing  is  known   of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  in  the  oasis  of  Am- 


shipped  "in 
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mon  itself,  wegive  it  the  name  recognized  by  Diiuiichen,  i.e. 

ftekhel  Amu,  i.e.  'field  of  trees',  'field  of  date-palms'. 

The  oasis  and  the  oracle  of  Ammon  were  celebrated  from  a  remote 
antiquity.  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  consult  the  oracle; 
and  in  the  legend  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  the  latter  was  said  to  have 
been  offered  to  the  sea-mon>ter  to  save  her  country,  in  obedience  to  a 
response  of  this  god.  Hercules  presented  a  great  offering  to  Ammon.  Semiramis 
consulted  the  oracle  on  her  expedition  to  Egypt.  The  law-giver  Bocchoris 
(Bek-en-ranf ;  28th  Dyn.;  8th  cent.  B  C.  I  expelled  the  Jews  from  the  land  at  the 
bidding  of  the  god.  Psammetikh  I.  enrolled  the  Cariaus  with  plumes  of  cock's 
feathers  in  obedience  to  his  response.  Herodotus  relates  (III,  2.5,  26)  that 
Cambyses  sent  50,f(XJ  men  to  take  the  Ammonites  slaves  and  to  destroy  their 
oracle  with  fire  This  force  reached  the  city  of  Oasif,  al«o  called  the  Island 
of  the  Blessed,  after!  days  march,  and  then  vanished  into  space,  apparently 
being  overwhelmed  by  a  whirlwind.  The  oasis  and  its  oracle  are,  how- 
ever, best  known  from  the  vi*it  of  Alexander  the  Great,  recorded  by  Dio- 
doru*  (XVII,  40),  Quiiitus  Curtins ,  and  Arrian  after  Aristobulus.  After 
Alexander  had  made  himself  master  of  Phoenicia  by  the  battle  of  Issu', 
he  marched  to  Egypt  which  submitted  without  resistance.  Desiring  to 
consult  the  famous  Oracle  of  Ammon,  he  undertook  the  adventurous  march 
through  the  desert.  Amba'Jsadors  from  Cyrene  met  him  with  a  valuable 
gift  of  war-horse«.  His  supply  of  water  came  to  an  end  after  four  days, 
and  he  was  only  saved  from  perishing  by  an  unexpected  fall  of  rain.  The 
way  was  pointi-d  out  to  him  by  crows,  flying  on  the  right  side  of  the 
army.  He  passed  the  Bitter  Lakes,  then  lOlJ  stadia  (about  10  31.)  farther 
the  so-called  Ciiie.^  of  Ammon,  and  another  day's  journey  brought  him  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  temple.  Diodorus  thus  describes  the  place.  'The  Am- 
monites dwell  in  villages,  but  in  the  midst  of  their  land  is  a  castle  de- 
fended by  a  triple  wall.  The  first  (i.e.  innermost)  wall  encloses  the  pa- 
lace of  the  ruler;  the  second  the  women's  apartments,  with  the  dwellings 
of  the  women  and  children  and  the  palladia  of  the  place,  with  the  temple 
of  the  god  and  the  sacred  spring;  the  third  encloses  the  abode  of  the 
spearmen,  etc.  A  little  beyond  the  castle  another  temple  of  Ammon  has 
been  erected  under  the  shade  of  numerous  large  trees.  Near  it  is  a  spring, 
called  Spring  of  the  Sun  on  account  of  its  peculiar  properties.  It  is  warm 
in  the  morning,  cold  at  midday,  and  hot  at  midnight.  The  image  of  the 
god  is  encrusted  with  emeralds  and  other  gems  ,  and  gives  its  oracular 
responses  in  a  curious  way.  It  is  carried  in  a  golden  boat  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  eighty  priests,  who  direct  their  course  according  to  signs  from  the 
god.     Women  and  girls  accompany  the  god  with  songs'. 

When  Alexander  entered  the  temple  he  was  bidden  welcome  by  the 
oldest  priest  in  the  name  of  the  god.  Alexander  accepted  the  welcome 
and  promised  to  worship  the  god,  if  he  gave  him  the  lordship  of  the 
whide  earth.  The  king  then  asked  whetlier  all  the  murderers  of  his  fa- 
ther had  been  punislied.  The  oracle  replied  that  no  one  could  aim  at  the 
life  of  him  that  had  made  him  (i.e.  of  the  god);  but  that  the  murderers 
of  Philip  were  punished 

The  Oasis  of  Siwah,  formerly  called  also  Sanlaria  (after  Iskander,  Ale- 
xander the  Great)  lies,  according  to  Jordan's  calculations,  95  ft.  below  the 
sea-level,  in  N.  lat.  29"  12'  and  long.  2.oo31'  E.  of  Grcnwicl..  Browne 
estimated  the  length  of  the  oasis  at  T/z  M,,  its  breadth  at  6  M.  Rohlfs 
estimates  the  length  from  Afaraji  in  the  W.  to  i\fiile>)  Yii.<:  in  the  E.  at 
about  I8V2  M.,  in  a  line  running  first  >'.W.  and  S.E.  and  beyond  Siwah  SW, 
and  X.E.  Ihebn-adth  varies  from  a  few  yards  to  I'/i  M.  It  is  situated 
on  the  S.  verge  of  the  sleep  so-called  Libyan  coast-plateau,  which  con- 
sists of  limestone,  and  on  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  sand-hills. 

Several  steep  rocks  are  found  in  the  oasis;  e.g.  ih^  Amelal  and  Diari 
in  the  W.,  the  Geibel  Mfildh,  ^liN.  to  the  N.  of  Siwah,  the  rocks  of  Siwah 
and  Akermi,  Gehel  S'di  Hamed  to  the  S.,  and  Gebel  lirik  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
capital.  (if  the  numerous  warm  springs  (upwards  of  .Ms)  in  the  oasis, 
the  Strongest  are  those  of  Khamisah,   and  the  most  famous  'Ain  JIammdm 
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(see  below),  with  a  little  salt  (■  1615  o/o),  Aiti  Milsah  (spring  of  Moses)  to 
theN.  of  Siwah,  find  'Ainben  Lif  to  the  S.  The  climate  is  unhealthy  only 
towards  the  end  of  summer,  when  the  evaporation  of  the  numerous  marshes 
induces  fevers.  These  marshes  (sebkhah)  add  largely  to  the  difficulty 
of  travelling  ahout  the  oasis.  The  mean  temperature  is  77°  Fahr.  —  The 
oasis  contains  ahout  300,000  date-palms  -,  and  ahout  3000  tons  (9000  camel- 
loads)  of  dates  are  annually  exported  to  North  Egypt  by  the  Beduin  tribe 
of  the  Waled-' Ali.  The  olive  tree  also  flourishes  here,  oranges  and  le- 
mons in  Khamisah,  and  throughout  the  oasis  grapes,  pomegranates,  apri- 
cots, peaches,  plums,  and  a  kind  of  dwarf  apple.  —  Live  stock  is  not 
numerous,  owing  to  a  dangerous  fly,  ahout  as  large  as  a  bee,  whose  sting 
is  fatal  to  cattle  and  camels.  Wild  pigeons  abound.  —  Salt  is  procured 
by  evaporation  in  an  almost  pure  state.  Sal  ammoniac  is  prepared  by 
artificial  distillation  from  camels'  dung.  Minutoli  estimated  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  at  8000,  Rohlfs  at  6600.  The  two  principal  tribes,  the 
Lifai/ah  and  the  Jiliarbijin,  both  of  which  include  numerous  sub-tribes,  are 
hostile  to  each  other.  —  The  annual  tribute  to  the  Egyptian  government 
is  10,000  Maria  Theresa  thalers,  equal  to  about  2000Z.  An  Egyptian  go- 
vernor presides  over  the  oasis.  Strangers  are  quartered  in  the  Kasr,  to 
the  N.  of  the  castle  of  Siwah,  near  the  date-magazine  and  the  dome  of 
Sidi  SUmdn.  Siwah  and  Akerini^  the  chief  towns  situated  like  castles  upon 
steep  rocks,  lie  about  3  M.  apart.  The  streets  of  both  are  narrow.  Siwah 
belongs  to  the  Li/ayah  and  only  the  portion  of  the  oasis  to  the  S.W.  of 
it  belongs  to  the  Rhwbi/in,  including  Akermi.  The  Lifayah  are  forbidden 
to  enter  Akermi,  in  consequence  of  their  having  suddenly  seized  the  town 
about  40  years  ago',  though  they  were  afterwards  repelled  by  theUhar- 
byin.  Shekh  Mohammed  Djari,  the  richest  man  in  the  oasis,  resides  at 
Akermi  as  head  of  the  natives. 

The  ruins  now  to  be  found  are  very  scanty.  The  triple-walled  castle 
described  by  Diodorus  (see  p.  345)  appears  to  be  identified  with  the  loftily 
situated  Akermi,  also  called  Sliarkiyeh.  An  early  Egyptian  structure, 
discovered  here  in  1853  under  some  modern  houses  by  the  Scottish 
traveller  James  Hamilton,  was  easily  recognized  as  the  fore-court  and 
chamber  of  a  temple  or  palace.  The  interior  walls  were  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  but  so  blackened  with  smoke  that  the  kings'  cartouches 
could  not  be  recognized.  In  the  thickness  of  the  wall  was  a  narrow 
passage,  6  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  wide.  In  an  adjoining  street  was  a  colossal 
Egyptian  gate.  Rohlfs  confirmed  this  discovery  in  1869.  Passing  along  a 
narrow,  winding  passage,  he  observed  a  building  with  foundation-walls 
of  hewn  stones,  and  to  the  W.  of  it  he  came  upon  the  large  edifice,  the 
outer  walls  of  which  are  visible  from  outside  the  village,  while  the 
inner  wall  extends  to  the  great  square  of  Akermi.  A  rough  passage 
admits  to  a  fore-court,  15  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  broad.  Two  large  Egyptian 
gateways  (I8V2  ft.  high)  lead  to  the  holy  of  holies,  which  is  entirely  ob- 
structed by  houses ;  the  gateways  can  he  passed  only  through  the  houses. 
Rohlfs  found  a  large  number  of  pictures  and  inscriptions  here,  and 
copied  some  of  them  by  candle-light.  The  cella  was  50  ft.  long,  I8V2  ft. 
broad,  and  I8V2  fj.  high.  A  secret  passage,  2  ft.  wide,  within  the  E.  wall 
communicated  w  „g  the  great  well  of  Akermi. 

About  300  pa  s  to  the  S.  of  Akermi  lie  the  ruins  of  Umm  el-Beddh 
(white  mother),  facing  the  town  and  lying  from  N.  to  S.  In  the  time  of 
Cailliaud  and  Minutoli  the  ruins  consisted  of  the  left  wing  of  the  gate- 
way and  a  covered  portion  behind.  The  former,  which  has  now  dis- 
appeared, contained  the  representation  of  a  king  offering  to  the  ram's- 
Jieaded  Ammon  and  his  female  companion.  The  other  portion,  which 
still  remains,  is  141/^  ft.  long  (at  places  only  IOV4  ft.)  and  about  25  ft. 
high,  with  a  passage  IG'/a  ft.  wide.  On  the  right  and  left  sides^  are  pro- 
cessions of  gods  in  several  rows,  with  the  above-mentioned  ram\s-headed 
Ammon  as  the  chief  deitv.  Above  these  gods  are  numerous  vertical  lines 
of  hieroglyphics  — 55  on  the  W.  wall,  53  on  the  E.  (left)  — of  which  we 
unfortunately  possess  no  copies.  The  ceiling  consists  of  three  (before 
the  earthquake  in  1811  of  five)  massive  stone  blocks,  28  ft.  long,  5  ft. 
broad,   and  3  ft.  thick,   decorated  with  vultures  (the  symbol  of  lordship) 
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and  stars.  Curtius  states  that  the  figure  of  the  god  was  like  a  navel; 
round  it  were  emeralds  and  other  precious  stones.  The  extant  remains 
date  from  a  late  period;  a  fragment  bearing  a  royal  cartouche  appears  to 
date  from  Nectanebus  I. 

Slinutoli  farther  mentions  the  corner-stones  of  a  Girdle  Wall  near 
the  temple  ;  they  are  still  to  be  found  at  the  N.E.  angle.  The  girdle-wall 
was  77  paces  long  and  66  paces  broad.  It  apparently  belonged  to  the 
second  temple  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (see  p.  345j,  for"  in  a  pretty  palm- 
grove  only  about  V2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  it  is  the  Sun  Spring,  known  also 
to  Heroilotus  (IV,  181).  This  oval  spring,  about  110  paci's  in  circum- 
ference, is  now  called  'Ain  Ilammdm.  The  story  of  the  peculiar  properties 
of  this  spring,  repeated  by  all  the  ancient  writers,  in  virtue  of  which  its 
temi)erature  varied  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  rests  upon  error.  For 
the  water  has  a  uniform  temperature  of  73'/.2°  Faiir.,  thou.gh  it  may  some- 
lime.s  appear  warmer  than  it  really  is,  in  the  often  very  cold  nights, 
while  at  midday  it  may  seem  almost  cold  in  contrast  to  the  heat  of  the 
burning  sun. 

Ilohlfs  failed  to  find  in  Siwah  any  confirmation  of  the  statements  of 
the  natives,  reported  by  St.  .lohn,  that  some  of  the  houses  rest  upon 
more  ancient  buildings.  — To  the  N.  of  Siwah  is  the  Gebel  MAtdh,  or  hill 
of  the  dead,  a  limestone  hill  about  150  ft.  high  and  I6OO  yds.  in  circum- 
ference, perforated  with  hundreds  of  vaults,  graves,  and  catacombs. 
Some  of  the  vaults  are  large  enough  for  a  hundred  or  more  corpses.  All 
the  graves  have  been  rifled,  and  heaps  of  skulls  and  shattered  skeletons 
lie  around.  Half  way  up  the  hill,  on  the  E.  side,  is  a  solitary  tomb  of 
more  pretensions,  with  its  entrance  adorned  with  pilasters.  Beyond  a 
fore-court  is  a  spacious  sepulchral  chamber,  with  two  side-rooms,  and 
.adorned  with  a  vivid  green  garland  of  vine-leaves  on  a  blue  ground.  In 
the  background  are  some  defaced  chiselled  figures.  At  Beled  ev-ItHm,  to 
the  W.  of  Siwah,  is  another  cemetery  excavated  in  a  hill.  Here  also  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  Egyptian,  temple  (Kasr  er-RAm),  62  ft.  Ion;;  by 
I0V2  ft.  broad,  without  any  hieroglyphics.  A'  little  to  the  N.  of  this 
temple  are  some  scanty  remains  of  a  late  period,  on  the  hill  'AmUdcn 
(Two  Columns).  At  Bdb  el-ifedineh,  3  31.  to  the  S.W.  of  Siwah,  Rohlfs 
discovered  a  marble  ram,  now  in  the  museum  at  Berlin  — The  Lake  of 
Arakhiyeli,  about  60  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Siwah,  is  of  little  importance, 
though  the  French  colonel  Berlin  was  induced  by  the  wonderful  talcs  of 
the  Arabs  to  bring  a  boat  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  it. 

On  tlie  return  from  the  oasis  to  Terdneh,  or  to  Ka/r  Ddwitd  (Vol.  1., 
p.  225),  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Teh  el-Barud  to  Bulak  el-Dakriir, 
and  the  Nile,  the  traveller  should  not  omit  to  visit  the  Natron  Mona- 
steries. Leaving  Siwah  we  journey  via  el-Korah  (Umm  es-Socfhrr,  2  days), 
el-O'atarah,  i-l-Lihhrih  (Bir  Lef>ils,  3  days),  and  el-Mnghrnh  (1  day),  and  on 
the  eighth  day  reach  the  depression  known  as  the  Bahr  belali  rmh  or  'River 
without  water',  which  has  various  branches,  as  e.g.  the  Bahv  el-Fdrir  tn 
the  S  ,  in  the  diri'ction  ofSakkarah.  Zittel  and.Tordan  have  demonstrated 
that  the  valleys  grouped  under  the  name  of  Bahr  belah  mah  could  never 
have  been  occupied  by  side  channels  of  the  Nile  as  was  at  one  time  ."iup- 
pnsi'd.  A  somewhat  steep  slope  separates  this  depression  from  the  Wadi 
Natrun  (20  M.  long.  Vj-i-b  31.  broad),  the  district  call«d  Nitria  or  Nitriotis 
by  the  Greeks,  where,  according  to  Strabo,  Serapis  was  worshipped.  The 
Coptic  name  of  Xitria  wa''  P  mam  pi  hosem,  the  Egyptian  name 

-wwvA  yfc5\    fi     1  A/v/vv\    Pi  ma  e7i  pi  hesmen    or    'place    of 

P^         /?mX|  000 

salt'.  It  o\vi\s  its  name  to  llie  natron  which  is  obtained  here  in  great 
quantities  by  evaporation;  natron  being  in  fact  a  salt  containing,  with 
52»/o  of  common  salt  and  ll"/,,  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  about  23»/o  of 
carbonic  natron.  The  preparation  of  the  natron  is  carried  on  at  the 
expense  of  government,  and  con.stitutes  an  important  industry,  though 
somewhat  injured  by  the  manufacture  of  artificial  soda.     About  2  hrs.  to 
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the  E.  of  Waili  Xafrun  (comp.  the  Map  at  the  beginning  of  Vol.  I.)  are 
four  Coptic  Monasteries,  a  visit  to  which  is  interesting.  The  monasteries 
owe  their  origin  to  ilacarius  of  Alexandria  fd.  394),  a  hernjit  who  first 
retired  to  the  Theban  desert  in  335,  and  afterwards,  about  373,  took  up 
his  abode  in  a  lonely  cell  in  this  spot.  He  was  the  founder  of  an  order 
that  won  numerous  disciples.  The  monks  fast  all  the  year  round,  except 
on  Sundays  and  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  Rufinus  mentions  fifty 
monasteries  of  ascetics,  who  numbered  5000  in  all.  In  the  year  800  the 
ruined  monastery  of  <S7.  Macarius  was  repaired  and  fortified  by  fkinvlins, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  next  most  interesting  monastery  is  that  of 
Si/ridni,  built  bv  a  saint  named  ffonnes  or  Johannes  the  dwarf.  It  has 
30-40  monks  and  3  churches.  Curzon  and  afterwards  Tattam  and  Pac/io, 
who  visited  the  monastery  twice,  here  found  most  valuable  collections 
of  Svrian  MSS.,  acquired  "between  1840  and  1850.  These  MSS.,  in  371 
vols.,  of  which  the  oldest  are  one  by  Eusebius  of  Edessa  (111  A.D.)  and 
twelve  of  the  6th  cent.,  included  the  Theophany  and  other  writings  of 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  the  Recognitiones  of  Clemens,  a  treatise  against  the 
Manichseans  by  Titus  of  Basra,  etc.  This  monastery  contains  also  an 
Abussinian  college  with  a  library. —  There  is  little  chance  of  discovering 
any  more  valuable  MSS.  here,  a«  all  except  those  required  for  the  religious 
services  have  been  transferred  to  the  library  of  the  Coptic  patriarch 
at  Cairo. 

A  visit  to  the  remaining  monasteries,  of  Baramus  (Coptic  liturgical 
SISS.)  and  Ambn  Biskhai,  with  three  small  churches,  scarcely  repays  the 
trouble,  and  is  not  recommended  on  account  of  the  vermin.  —  Interest- 
ing accounts  of  these  and  other  monasteries  in  the  Levant  are  con- 
tained in  R.  Ciirzon's  Visits  to  the  Monasteries  in  the  Levant  (London, 
1849),  and  in  Qu(itremere''s  Memoires  Geographiques,  Vol.  I.  pp.  451  seq. 
(Paris,  1811). 

II.  The  Oases  of  Bahriyeh  and  FarMrah. 

The  visit  to  the  oasis  of  Bahriyeh  (the^Xorthern  Oasis),  called  by 
Strabo  oeoTSpa.  '■the  Second\  and  by  Ptolemy  oaji?  |j.ixf>(Z,  ''the  Small  Oasis\ 
is  of  interest  only  to  the  naturalist,  for  its  antiquities  are  few  and  un- 
important. The  latter  include  a  small  Roman  triumphal  arch  fCailliaud, 
Meroe,  II.  PI.  39,  40,  42)  and  a  stele  of  the  reign  of  Tutmes  III.,  besides 
the  scanty  remains  of  a  temple  at  Bawiti  (Ascherson).^ 

The  oasis  of  Farafrah,  probably  the  To  ahe 

Cow-land  of  antiquity  (temple  of  Edfu),  as  the  latter  is  described  as  to  the 
N.W.  of  Kenem,  the  great  oasis,  is  of  importance^  merely  as  an  inter- 
mediate station  between  the  oases  of  Siwah  and  Dakhel,  or  the  oases  of 
Bahriyeh  and  Dakhel.  It  contains  no  antiquities,  but  ."^ome  catacombs 
in  'a  cliff  to  the  W.  suggest  that  there  was  at  nne  time  a  Christian 
settlement  here.  The  oasis  which  has  only  3-^0  iuhab.,  has  been  since 
1860  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  SenUsi,  a  rigid  Mohammedan  sect,  founded 
by  Mohammed  HeiiAsi  of  Algiers  (Vol.  I.,  p.  67).  The  people  are  suspicious 
of  and'  hostile  to  strangers.  The  chief  village  is  Sarah-Ob,  two  days'  journey 
to  the  W.  of  Siwah. 

m.  The  Oasis  of  el-Khargeh. 

Authorities.  Cailliaud,  Voyage  a  I'Oasis  de  Thebes  1821.  IIosHns, 
Visit  to  the  Great  Oasis  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  1837.  Rohlfs,  Drei  Monate 
in  der  libvschen  VS'iiste,  1875.  H.  Brnrjsch,  Reise  nach  der  grossen  Oase 
el-Khargeh,  1878. 

A  journey  to  the  oasis  of  el-Khdrgch  is  much  more  interesting  and 
less  difiicult  "than  that  to  the  oasis  of  .lupiter  Ammon,  and  it  may  be 
combined  with  a  visit  to  Dakhel.  EI-Khargeh  may  be  reached  in  4-5 
davs  from  Assiiit  (Drovetti,  Schweinfurth) ,  from  Sohag,  Girgeh ,  Far.shut 
(above  Belianeh),    from  Rizakat    near  Erment  (Hoskins),    or   from  Esneh 
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(Cailliaud;  Kolilf's  return  journey).  Sohag,  Girgeli,  and  Ksneli  are  the 
preferable  starting-points,  as  they  are  towns  of  some  size  where  the 
necessary  number  of  camels  is  easily  obtained.  About  40  hrs.  are  re- 
quired Iri'm  Sohag  or  Girgeh  ;  while  50-.52  are  required  from  Esneh,  be- 
cause the  road  leads  chiefly  over  rocky  soil,  and  is  therefore  more 
e.\hausting  for  the  camels.  Camel.",  water,  provisions,  lire-arms,  etc.  must 
be  provided  as  mentioned  on  p.  343. 

This  oasis  was  visited  by  Poncet  in  1690,  by  Browne  in  1"93,  and  in 
the  pre.«ent  century  by  Caiiliaud  (1818),  Drovetti  fl83'i),  Hoskins  (1835), 
P.  W.  Grev  (1843),  Ro'hifs,  with  Zittel,  Jordan,  Ascherson,  and  Remele 
(1874),  and'Brugsch  (I8i5).  'Ihe  excellent  pliot(jgraphs  taken  by  Remele 
have  contributed  largely  to  our  knowledge   of  the  temple   of  el-Khargeh. 

The  oasis  of  el-Khargeh  (the  outer,  in  contrast  to  Dakhileh,  the 
inner,  i.e.  farther  into  the  desert)  is  named  Keuem  in  the  inscription  at 
Edfu  referring  to  the  oa<es,  while  in   an   older   inscription  in   the   tomb 

O^  ^  '=^ 
of   an    official    of  Tutmes  111.    it   is   called  the  South  Oasis,  A> 

^^-^  ^  \> 
(Tt  res,  in  contrast  to  el-Bahriyeh,  the  A'orth  Oasis.  Olympiodorus  names 
it  oaai?  pLEVa/.T)  iSuJTEjioj,  the  Oreai  Outer  Oasis,  Strabo  t,  TtpojTTj  auaii?, 
the  First  Oasis,  and  Ptolemy,  the  Great  Oasi.^.  It  is  also  referred  to  as  the 
Oasis  of  the  Tliebaid.    The  ancient  name  of  the  town  with  the  temple  was 

rn      \        nib,  also  written  "^N^      ,      Town  of  the   Plough,   whence   its 

garris.n  is  mentioned  in  the  ISotitia  Dignitatum  as 'Ala  prima  Aba.'^gorum 
Hibeos  I  laseos  Majoris'. 

Like  all  the  oases  el-Khargeh  is  surrounded  by  a  tolerably  steep 
chain  of  cretacious  limestone  hills,  which  rises  in  terraces  to  the  height 
of  1475  ft.  on  the  side  ne.xt  the  de.^ert,  and  sink*;  down  again  towards 
the  oasis  (Katabathmu«,  descent).  The  oasis  stretches  fnm  N.  to  S.  for 
about  90  SI.  (:i4  hrs.  travel),  and  from  E.  to  W.  only  li  M.  (i-5  hrs.), 
and  its  population  was  estimated  by  Schweinfurth  at  6340.  The  natives 
who  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  3(.0  purfes  (-XW  piastres  or  104«.  each),  or  1.560i., 
to  the  Egyptian  government,  are  of  a  dark  complesi' n  and  are  far  from 
good  looking.  Every  summer  they  are  subject  to  an  intermittent  fever, 
which  is  fatal  to  nia"ny.  They  .'peak  Arabic  though  they  are  not  pure 
fellahin  from  the  >ile  but  are  mi.ved  with  the  Libyan  race.  The  oa-is  is 
ruled  bv  an  Egyptian  governor  (Hakim).  The  chief  town  el-Khdrgeh  has 
about  3t'-(X)  inhabitants.  Geiiiioh  and  Biltdk,  to  the  S.,  have  each  about  250, 
Bt^ri/s  600,  Dtish  and  ifaks  each  H  0,  according  to  the  moderate  estimates 
of  Cailliaud.  —  There  arc  about  150  springs  in  the  oasis,  most  of  them 
issuing  freely  from  clefts  in  the  cretaceous  marl.  Several  were  discovered 
by  boring,  and  in  this  way  the  fertility  of  the  oasis  was  increased.  Some 
of  them  are  warm  (88=-9i"°  F.j  and  are  strongly  impregnated  with  iron. 
The  chief  wealth  of  the  oasis  consists  in  its  date  palms,  65,OOJin  number. 

The  town  of  el-Khargeh  lies  in  lat.  'l')°  56'  N.,  and  long.  30°  40'  E. 
of  Greenwich,  at  a  height  of  about  245  ft.  above  the  .^ea-level  (Esneh 
3)5  ft.).  The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  temple  lying  a  full  hour  to 
tlie  N.E.  of  the  town.  Immediately  on  quitting  the  brick  wall  that 
encircles  the  town,  we  see  on  the  right  the  domed  tombs  of  some  Arab 
shekhs.  Our  route  leads  past  some  enclosed  palm -groves  and  crosses 
some  dry  water-courses.  The  ruins  of  the  small  building  like  a  temple, 
but  destitute  of  hieroglyphics,  which  Cailliaud  discovered  hiilf-way  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  large  temple,  seem  now  to  have  disappeared,  as 
has  also  a  still  smaller  building  with  a  sunk  doorway  to  the  S.  of  the 
temple. 

The  Large  Temple  of  el-Khargeh,  150  ft.  long  and  about  60  ft.  broad, 
is  a  well-preserved  structure  built  of  a  reddish  sandstone,  which  Zittel 
believes  to  have  been  quarried  in  Lower  Nubia.  Its  axis  runs  E.  and  W., 
with  a  slight  inclination  to  thoX.  In  front  of  the  temple  i.s  a  fore-court 
and  three  successive  gateways  at  irregular  distances.  Remains  of  botli 
the  wings  of  the  outermost  gateway    are  left.     Hn  Ihe    riglil    wing,  at  the 
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top  of  the  E.  side,  a  space  8  ft.  high  and  6  ft.  broad,  is  occupied  by  a 
long  inscription  ol  66  lines,  reported  both  by  Cailliaud  and  Hoskins.  In 
this  inscription,  which  dates  from  the  2nd  year  of  the  emperor  Galba 
(69  A.l).),  Julius  Demetrius ,  governor  of  the  oasis,  communicates  the 
answer  of  the  provincial  governor  (T^ysiito-/),  Tiberius  Julius  Alexander,  to 
the  complaints  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  oasis  against  the  illegal  e-taction  of 
taxes,  etc.,  to  the  effect  that  future  extortion  is  forbidden  under  penalties 
and  that  what  has  been  unjustly  exacted  will  be  restored.  On  the  left 
side  also,  lower  down,  are  some  shorter  Greek  inscriptions.  One  of  these, 
by  the  general  (a-rpotTTj-fo;)  Posidonius,  dated  the  Tth  Slekhir  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius  Claudius,  direct?  attention  to  a  decree  by  the  provincial  governor 
Gnavs  Virgilius  Capita,  inscribed  below.  This  decree  warns  against  pay- 
ments to  unauthorized  extorters  of  money,  and  threatens  the  latter  with 
severe  punishment,  viz.  the  payment  of  ten  times  the  extorted  sum  as 
penalty  besides  restitution  fourfold  to  the  victim.  —  Traces  of  an  avenue 
of  sphinxes  exist  between  the  tirst  and  second  gateways,  which  are  50  ft. 
apart.  Only  a  fragment  of  the  left  (S.)  wing  of  the  Second  Gateway  is 
standing.  Some  crudely  executed  representations  on  its  inner  side  depict 
an  unnamed  emperor  (the  cartouche  is  empty)  before  Ammon-Ra,  Muth, 
and  Turn,  lord  of  Hih  (i.e.  el-Khargeh).  The'  Third  Gatewai/,  140  ft.  from 
the  second,  is  still  entire.  It  is  18  ft.  long  and  nearly  20  ft.  broad. 
Beneath  the  cornice  appears  the  well-known  winged  sun-disc  with  the 
serpents  of  both  lands.  The  lintel  below  has  two  representations  on  the 
right  side  :  an  unknown  king  before  Animon-Ea  and  Khnum,  and  then 
before  Harmachis  ;  on  the  left  the  same  king  appears  before  Tum,  then 
before  Ammon-Ra,  Vaz,  and  Month. 

The  next  two  fields  on  the  right  and  left  are  destroyed.   Then  on  the 
right,  Darius  II.  (?  425-405  B.C.)  (    A   |l    f]  fl  JJ^T  ]    appears  thrice, 

viz.  before  Anhor  andTefnut,  before  Isis  and  Kephthys,  and  before  Horus, 
Isis,  and  Ifephthys.  On  the  left  the  same  king  appears  before  Osiris, 
Horsi-isis,  and  Isis,  then  before  Khnum,  and  finally  before  Thoth  in  Bib 
and  the  gods  of  his  cycle.  On  the  inside  of  this  doorway,  Darius  appears 
on  the  left  with  the  ligure  of  Ma  lefore  Ammon-Ea,  lord  of  Hib,  and  on 
the  right  (where  his  name  is  almost  illegible)  before  Ammon-Ra,  the  hus- 
band of  his  mother,  presenting  to  him  two  palm-trees.  Two  vertical  in- 
scriptions on  the  exit  from  this  pylon  (right  and  left)  are  also  noteworthy. 
These  refer  to  the  above-mentioned  Zfarius  as  'the  beloved  of  Ammon-Ra, 
Lord  of  Bib,  the  great  god,  strong  with  the  sword',  and  continue:  'He 
has  built  the  walls  (unit)  of  good  white  stone  for  a  meska  (dwelling)  of 
the  god,  its  doors  of  acacia-wood,  covered  with  Asiatic  brass  in  excellent 
enduring  workmanship.  May  (the  gods)  grant  him  innumerable  festivals 
on  the  seat  of  Horus'.  The  designs  on  the  W.  side  of  the  pylon  are  no 
longer  distinguishable.  About  40  ft.  behind  this  third  gateway  is  the 
Fore-court,  52  ft.  deep  and  30  ft.  broad,  the  front  of  which  has  fallen.  It 
contained  four  engaged  columns,  two  at  the  front  corners  and  two  at  the 
sides,  and  had  also  a  door  on  each  side,  of  which  that  to  the  right  (N.) 
is  still  entire.  This  latter  bears  the  cartouches  of  kins;  Nekhtliorheb 
(Xectanebus  I.),  of  the  30th  Dyn.  (378-364  B.C.),  on  the  right  before  Tum, 
on  the  left  before  Month.  This  king  was  the  builder  of  the  fore-court, 
and  his  cartouches  also  appear  on  the  side-doors  in  the  following  portal, 
the  architrave  of  which  is  imperfect.  To  the  left  Nekhthorheb  appears 
before  Ptah  and  Sekhet,  then,  below,  before  Month  and  Uaz,  and  finally 
before  Ammon-Ra,  Muth,  and  Khnum;  to  the  right  he  appears  before 
Osiris  and  Isis,  then  before  Thoth  and  Mehemaut ," a,n(\  finally  before  the 
ram's-he^ded  Ammon  and  Muth.     The  gods  are  styled  lords  of  Hib 

or   presidents   C^^^Sl)  of   that   town.     The  following   First 

Ball,  with  12  fan-palm  columns,  is  believed  by  Brugsch  to  be  a  late 
(Roman?)   restoration  of  a  former  hall  destroyed  "by   an   earthquake.     He 


(raj:) 
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describes  it  as  being  without  inscriptiiins  or  representations,  Ibongh 
Moskins  reports  otherwise.  In  the  N.  and  S.W.  angles  are  two  separate 
spaces  with  double  chambers,  one  above  the  other.  The  next  room  is 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  temple.  This  is  the  Sacrificial  Chamber, 
a  narrow  apartment  with  a  row  of  four  columns  supporting  the  roof, 
while  four  others  are  engaged  in  the  entrance-wall.  The  builder  was 
Darius,  who  is  here  named  in  a  second  cartouche,  'the  beloved  of  Ammon 
of  Hib,  the  strong-sworded',  whilst  elsewhere  he  is  usually  styled  'the 
beloved  of  Ea  and  Amnion'  (see  below).  On  the  inside  of  the  entrance- 
wall,  to  the  right,  the  king  is  shown  kneeling  and  presenting  two  vessels 
of  wine,  before  the  ram's-headed  Ammon,  lord  of  Hib,  Muth,  and  Month. 
Two  finely  carved  lines  ot  hieroglyphics  beside  this  scene  stale:  'This  is 
Ammon  of  Bib,  the  great  god,  strong  with  the  sword:  may  they  (the  gods) 
grant  constant  peaceful  life'.  Beneath  is  the  empty  cartouche  of  the  king. 
On  the  left  side  the  cartouche  beneath  a  similar  inscription  is  filled  in 
with  the  king's  name;  while  the  accompanying  representation  shows  the 
king  presenting  wine  fof  the  oasis)  to  Osiris,  Horus,  Isis,  and  Xephthys. 
The  highly  interesting  inscriptions  and  representations  on  the  walls  of 
the  narrow  chamber  lend  it  a  peculiar  importance.  Thus  at  the  top,  to 
the  left,  of  the  S.  wall  is  the  Persian  king  in  an  attitude  of  worship, 
presenting  a  rich  oQering  to  the  deities.  Between  him  and  the  gods  is  a 
long  list  of  ofl'erings,  in  horizontal  lines.  Beneath  this  scene,  and  be- 
ginning in  the  X.E.  corner,  is  a  Song  of  Prai.<e,  composed  by  the  king  in 
honour  of  the  sun -god  Ka  in  very  pantheistic  terms.  This  song,  in 
46  lines,  was  first  published  after  copies  by  lioberl  Hay,  the  companion 
of  Hoskins,  and  translated  by  S.  Birch  (Transactions  of  the  Bibl.  Arch. 
Society,  \o\.  V,  London  1876),  then  more  completely  by  Brugsch  in  his 
'Reise  nach  der  groCen  Uase'  (pp.  276  secj.,  Plates  xiv,  xxv-xxvii).  On 
the  E.  Wall  (back-wall)  are  sacrificial  scenes  on  both  sides,  corresponding 
to  each  other,  to  Amnion-Ra,  3Iuth,  and  Khunsu.  Ammon  has  the  ram's 
head  like  the  god  of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon.  Towards  the  N.W.  corner  of 
this  wall  is  a  mystic  inscription,  with  the  title  above  it :  'The  mysterious 
sayings  of  Ammon  which  are  on  the  tables  of  mulberry- wood.'  This  text 
refers  to  the  secret  character  of  Ammon,  the  pantheistic  god  of  the  oasis, 
whose  oracular  importance  appears  from  the  passage  'his  voice  is  heard, 
but  he  is  not  visilile  to  all  who  draw  breath'  (line  38),  On  the  door-posts 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  next  room  is  an  inscription  in  the 
so-called  enigmatic  {i.e.  secret)  characters,  of  which  a  duplicate  is  found 
on  the  outside  of  the  S.W.  wall  of  the  temple.  This  ne.xt  room  has  four 
columns,  and  on  each  side  are  two  side-rooms.  The  builder  was  again 
Uarius.  The  central  door  in  this  room  admits  to  the  Sanctuarii,  the  small 
door  on  the  right  to  another  room,  which  evidently  was  once  connected 
with  the  sanctuary,  for  the  mystic  representations  of  the  two  rooms,  as 
reported  by  Hoskins,  are  parts  of  one  whole.  The  partition-wall  must 
be  a  later  addition.  The  door  to  the  left  admits  to  a  staircase,  leading 
straight  on  to  a  crypt,  and  ascending  to  the  left  to  the  Osiris  rooms, 
which  are  on  the  temple -roof  as  at  Phila;,  Denderah,  and  Edfu.  Op- 
posite the  last  night  of  steps  is  a  finely-executed  inscription:  'List  of 
the  sacrifices  made  by  King  Uarius  in  the  golden  hall  for  Ammon  of 
Hib,  the  great  god,  strong  with  the  sword'.  Another  list  beneath 
contains  a  catalogue  of  the  sacrificial  wines  from  the  various  districts 
"f  I^gypt;  at  the  top  the  Wine  of  the  Oasis.  Of  the  three  Osiris 
rooms,  the  middle  one  contains  the  most  interesting  representations. 
At  the  top  of  the  X.  wall  is  Osiris  lying  on  a  bier,  beneath  him  are  four 
canopi,  to  the  right  Isis  and  Nephthys;  in  the  section  below  the  Dead 
Osiris  lies  on  the  ground  with  Isis  and  Xephthys  kneeling  beside  him. 
The  latter  are  represented  as  saying:  'Tliou  art  in  millions  of  years, 
thy  soul  is  raised  to  heaven  with  the  soul  of  Ra.  I  am  the  light  by  day, 
thou  art  the  moon  at  night'.  To  the  right  is  the  ,bull  Apis,  running  with 
the  Osiris-mummy  on  its  back;  to  the  left  is  a  frog  (hakt)  as  the  re- 
presentative of  Osiris.  At  the  bottom  is  Osiris  resting  in  the  grave  as 
Khem  of  Koptos,  with  Kheni,  Isis,  and  Nephthys  beside  him.  —  A  frag- 
ment of  an  inscription  on  the  outside  of  the  W.  wall  of  the  temple  (be- 
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side    the    figure    of   a   king)   is   noteworthy   from   the   fact  that  it  assigns 
another  prftnomen  to  Darius,  viz.  Settura  |  0     1         V\  j   ,  which  closely 

resembles  one  of  the  names  of  Eamses  II.  ( 


hm\ 


Lepsius 

proposes  to  recognize  in  this  the  name,  not  of"  the  builder' o'f  the  inner 
chambers,  but  of  Darius  I.  (521-486  B.C.);  but  as  this  king  is  expressly 
styled  the  'beloved  of  Amnion  Ra,  lord  of  Hib,  strong  with  the  sword', 
he  is  doubtless  to  be  identified  with  Darius  U.  who  is  mentioned  within 
the  temple.  Beneath,  Darius,  accompanied  by  Hathor  with  a  sistrum  and 
year-rings,  offers  to  Ammon  Ea,  lord  of  the  thrones  of  both  the  lands  of 
Apt-asu  (ThebesJ.    On  the  outside  of  the  N.  wall  of  the  temple  is  another 

cartouche  of  Darius  I  ^t  kH  /]  f]  11  Ammon  Rameri.  Whether  this  be- 
longs to  another  Darius  than  that  named  in  the  other  cartouches,  perhaps 
Darius  I.,  or  whether  this  belongs  to  Darius  II.  and  the  name  Settura  to 
Darius  I.,  must  remain  undecided. 

H.  Brugsch  has  proved  from  an  inscription  found  at  Luxor  (Stele 
Maunier),  of  the  2oth  year  of  Pinozem  I.  (iU33  B.C.),  that  the  oasis  was 
used  from  an  early  period  as  a  place  of  banishment.  In  Christian  times 
the  schismatic  Nestorius  (435  A.D.)  was  banished  hither  (p.  5U).  Christian 
monks  settled  here,  protecting  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  Be- 
duins  from  a  place  of  refuge  on  the  top  of  the  temple,  traces  of  which 
were  seen  by  Hoskins. 

At  Xadurah,  a  little  to  the  S.E.  of  thejgreat  temple,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  of  the  Roman  period,  9  paces  long  by  12  broad.  It  has  three 
doors,  above  the  central  and  more  carefully  buiit  of  which  is  the  winged 
sun-disc.  Within  the  little  building  is  jfound  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Antoninus,  which  also  occurs  at  Kasr^ez-Zaydn  (see  beluw).  He  is  here  said 
to  conduct  to  the  god  the  land  o'f  Kuu  or  Huu  with  its  possessions  and 
the  W.  land  with  its  wines.     On  the  outside  are  a  few  Coptic  names. 

Fully  an  hour  to  the  N.  of  the  town  of  Khargeh,  V^  hr.  from  the 
great  temple,  lies  the  extensive  Christian  Necropolis,  resembling  a  city 
with  its  regularly  laid  out  streets,  but  now  utterly  devastated.  At  the 
most  only  a  few  mortuary  chapels  are  worth  visiting.  Some  of  the  smaller 
of  these  may  have  been  the  mausolea  of  particular  families,  but  the  larger 
were  probably  sepulchral  chapels  in  which  religious  services  were  held 
in  memory  of  the  dead.  About  'A  hr.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  necropolis  is 
Kasr  Mustafdh  Sesh,  an  ancient  Christian  monastery,  built  entirely  of  brick 
except  the  main  portal,  which  is  of  hewn  stone.  To  the  N.  of  it  is  a 
Hypogeum,  36  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  broad,  with  three  chambers  on  each  side. 


About  2  hrs.  to  the  S.  of  Khargeh  is  the  little  village  of  Genndh,  with 
250  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  covered  with  branches  of  the  orange-tree 
and  pomegranate-tree  in  place  of  roofs.  The  streets  are  so  narrow  as  to 
make  it  difficult  for  a  laden  camel  to  pass  through  them.  About  13/4  hr. 
from  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  dating  from  the  lime  of  the 
Ptolemies  (Euergetes,  Philopator,  and  LathyrusI,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Theban  triad,  Ammon-Ra,  Muth,  and  Khunsu.  The  ruins,  prettily  situated 
on  a  hill,  are  now  known  as  Kasr  Galtah  or  Kasr  Wuli  (drawings  of  it, 
see  Hoskins,  plates  xvii-xix,  and  Cailliaud,  pi.  "xiv).  About  1^4  hr.  far- 
ther is  the  picturesque  ruin  of  Kasr  'Ain  ez-Zaydn,  a  temple,  enclosed  by 
a  rough  brick  wall,  230  ft.  long  'and  83  ft.  broad.  The  entrance  is  on  the 
S.  side.  Within  the  wall  is  a  kind  of  court,  of  unburnt  bricks,  50  ft. 
long  and  17  ft.  broad,  at  the  approach  to  which  are  fragments  of  stone 
with  part  of  a  Greek  inscription.  In  this  court  is  situated  the  temple, 
13  ft.  from  the  girdle-wall,  and  entered  through  a  pylon,  24  ft.  brijad,  with 
the  winged  sun-disc,  facing  the  S.  The  doorway,  "which  is  41/2  ft.  wide, 
is  adorned  with  representations  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  making  offerings 
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to  the  ram's-lieaded  Aminon,  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Hurus.  According  to  the 
Greek  inscription  here,  tlie  temple  was  dedicated  to  Amenebit,  i.e.  the 
Ammon  of  liib,  god  of  Tkhontmyrii .,  i.e.  Ta-khnum-ra  'belonging  to 
Ehnum'',  the  name  of  the  place.  This  inscription  relates  to  a  rebuilding 
of  the  sanctuary  (aT,xo';)  and  of  the  vestibule  (TTfyt/'vao?),  carried  out  in  the 
3rd  year  (140  A.D.)  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  t£'Ja£3''i?)  under  the 
prefect  Aiidivs  Heliodorus.,  the  military  commandant  Seplimius  Macro  and 
the  general  (strategos)  Paeiiias  Caepio.  The  celebrated  rhetorician  Aristides 
came  to  Egypt  in  the  prefecture  of  Heliodorus,  who  was  a  famous 
orator.  The  entrance-portal  admits  to  the  first  hall,  26V2  ft.  long  by  lOVa  ft. 
broad,  which  is  adjoined  by  the  tianctuary.,  16  ft.  by  T'/s  ft.  A  niche  at  the 
back  was  probably  intended  for  the  statue  of  a  god.  To  the  W.  of  the 
sanctuary  is  another  ch  mber,  10  ft.  long  by  2^/4  broad.  The  total  length 
of  the  temple  was  M  ft. 

The  village  of  BUhik  (3-400  inhab.)  is  only  IV2  hr.  to  the  S.  of  Kasr  ez- 
Zayan,  and  7  hrs.  to  the  S.  of  Bulak  is  the  deserted  village  oi  Dakdkin.  A 
route  leads  via  Iladegageh,  with  a  good  spring  and  line  date-palms  and  dum- 
palms,  to  Berys  (600  inhab. ;  13  hrs.  from  Bulak),  situated  on  a  hill,  with 
numerous  date-palms  and  surrounded  with  fields  of  grain  (chiefly  dura), 
abounding  in  springs.  El-Mats  (100  inhab.),  3  hrs.  farther,  is  the  most 
southerly  point  in  the  oasis.  The  caravan-route  leads  hence  in  25  days  ot  Dar- 
fdr.  About  halfway  between  Berys  and  Jlaks,  but  a  little  to  E.  of  the  road, 
lies  the  temple  of  Dish  d-Kal'ah.  This  temple  also  was  once  surrounded 
with  a  high  wall  of  unburned  bricks,  furnished  on  the  inside  with  stairs 
and  galleries.  Two  propylons  stand  in  front  of  the  temple  which  faces 
the  N.;  the  tirst  and  larger  of  these  is  143/i  ft.  broad  and  1 33/4  ft.  long. 
On  the  architrave  of  the  portal  is  a  Greek  inscription  (published  by 
Cailliaud)  of  the  19th  year  of  the  emperor  Trajan  (116  A.D.),  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Kysis  (otaTco  zrfi  K'iascu;;  comp.  A'i/s,  the  above-men- 
tioned hieroglyphic  name  of  the  oasis)  record  the  building  of  this  pylon, 
under  Marcos  Rutilitis  Lupus,  prefect  of  Egypt.  On  the  left  wall  of  the 
same  pylon  is  another  but  hardly  decipherable  Greek  inscription  in  which 
(lie  name  evl  x'iai  recurs.  Behind  thepropylon  are  some  remains  of  columns, 
so  that  a  colonnaded  gallery  must  be  supposed  to  have  existed  between 
the  first  and  second  'pylons,  which  are  1(X)  ft.  apart.  The  Second  Pylon, 
only  13  ft.  broad  and  loV'.'  ft-  long,  is  united  by  a  biick  wall  with  the 
girdle-wall.  The  poor  sculptures  upon  it  represent  a  king  whose  name 
is  not  legible.  About  38  ft.  farther  back  is  the  temple  proper,  its  first 
portion  being  a  kind  of  Vestibtile,  on  the  sides  of  whi.h  a  Roman  emperor 
presents  olTering.?  to  Serapis,  Isis,  and  Horns.  The  hieroglyphics,  however, 
are  scarcely  legible.  This  vestibule,  with  two  columns  at  the  entrance, 
is  only  22  ft.  broad  and  13^4  ft-  deep.  Beyond  it  is  a  portico  with  four 
columns,  the  capitals  of  which  are  much  damaged.  A  door  in  the  right 
(W.)  wall  seems  to  have  led  to  a  staircase.  At  the  back  of  the  portico 
is  a  large  door  between  two  smaller  ones,  the  former  leading  into  the 
sanctuary  which  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  the  latter  into  corridors. 
The  method  of  lighting  the  sanctuary  chambers  by  windows  at  the  top  of 
the  walls,  like  those  in  the  great  temple  of  Karnak,  and  the  vaulted  roof 
shoTild  be  noticed.  Over  the  doors  appears  the  winged  sun-disc,  and  on 
each  side  are  hieroglyphics.  The  S.  (back)  wall  of  the  temple  is  also 
covered  with  reliefs,  one  representing  the  emperor  Domitian,  sacrificing 
to  Horus,  son  of  Isis,  and  to  Osiris. 

About  CO  ells  from  this  temple  are  the  ruins  of  another  noteworthy 
structure,  wholly  of  brii-k,  apparently  also  a  temple.  Tlie  entrance  is 
formed  by  a  pointed  Gothic  arch,  and  the  three  following  chambers  have 
doors  of  the  same  form,  on  which  the  winged  sun-disc  is  still  to  be  seen. 
Hoskins  refers  this  building  to  the  Romans. 
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IV.  The  Oasis  of  Da,khel. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  this  oasis  was  ^  ^ 

Zeszes,   i.e.  'Place  of  the  Two  Swords',  prohably  a  mythological  allusion. 
The  temple  at  Kasr  ed-Dakhel  was  called   m  Ast  abt,  i.e.  Seat 


of  the  moon,  and  also  (Brugsch) 


Ha    sa    en   sulen 


neteru.,  i.e.  'Place  of  the  going  out  of  the  King  of  the  Gods'.  Vuder  the 
Romans  the  oasis  was  named  0«si5  Minor  and  was  garrisoned  by  the  Ala 
prima  Quadorum.    The  present  name  el-wdh  ed-ddkh  leh  means  'inner  oasis'. 

Ed-Dakhel  lies  4-5  days'  journey  from  Farafrah  fCailliaud,  Kohlfs), 
5  long  days'  journey  from  A-^siut  CEdmonstone),  and  3,  or  at  most  4,  from 
el-Khargeh.     The  last-named  route  is  described  belnw. 

The  oasis  was  visited  in  1818  by  Drovetti,  in  1819  by  Edmonstone, 
and  in  1873  by  Rohlfs,  with  Zittel,  Jordan,  and  Aschevson,  starting  from 
Farafrah  The  ascent  amid  the  picturesque  cliffs  of  the  so-called  Bdb 
el-CaiUkmd,  on  the  last  mentioned  route,  is  very  impressive. 

The  oasis  has  at  present  about  17,000  inhabitants  It  is  very  rich  in 
date-palms  and  olive-trees,  and  produces  wheat,  barley,  rice,  dura,  and 
dukhn,  though  not  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption.  Large  acacias 
(punt-trees),  and  fruit-trees,  such  as  apricot  and  walnut  trees,  fli  urish. 
The  chief  villages  are  el-Kas)\  Kalamiln^  and  Btidshulu  (see  below). 

The  route  from  el-Khargeh'  to  Dakhel  leads  N.W.  to  (15  hrs  )  'Ain 
AmUr,  there  turns  due  W.  to  fl5'/2  hrs.)  Tenidah.,  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  oasis,  and  proceeds  via  (4  hrs.)  Balad,  (-I1/4  hrs.1  Smiiit,  and  (81/2  hrs.) 
Mtil.  Finally  it  bends  to  the  N.  via  Rashidah  and  Budnhulu  to  (7  hrs.) 
el-Easr,  which  we  thus  reach  18^/4  hrs    after  leaving  Tenidah. 

In  l'/4  hr.  after  leaving  el-Khargeh  we  pass  the  ruins  of  Kasr  ei-tdrif, 
in  7  hrs.  more  those  of  Kasr  el-.fdkh'Ora!>,  and  in  5'/4  hrs  more  reach  the 
foot  of  the  Oehel  AmUr.  '  An  ascent  of  2/4  hr.  brings  us  to  the  middle  of 
the  mountain-slope,  along  which  we  ride  for  1/2  hr.  to  Kasr  ^ Ain  ArnHr. 
Here  are  the  shattered  remains  of  a  small  temple  in  the  Graeco-Egyptian 
style,  on  which  Wilkinson  discovered  the  name  Caesar.  According  to 
Cailliaud's  measurements  the  temple  is  Tl'/a  ft.  long  and  31  ft.  broad.  It 
consisted  of  a  vestibule,  and  a  larger  room  with  a  smaller  one  behind  it, 
with  three  doors  leading  to  three  otber  chambers,  the  central  cne  being 
the  adytum  (Plan  in  Cailliaud's  Voyage  a  Meroe  II,  XLII,  1).  Inside  the 
girdle-wall  of  the  temple  is  a  scanty  spring  with  a  somewhat  unpleasant 
taste.  yVe  continue  our  journey  in  a  steep  gorge,  which  leads  in  1/2  hr. 
to  the  top  of  the  Gebel  Amilr  (1765  ft.  above  the  sea-level).  Thence  the 
route  leads  to  the  W.  ab-ng  the  height  to  (5  hrs.)  el-Gawdzi,  beyond 
which  a  rocky  path  (limestone),  very  difficult  for  camels,  leads  to  (3V2  hrs.) 
Abu  Turtur,  an  isolated  peak  rising  from  the  plateau.  Our  descent  (2/4  hr.) 
begins  at  (3  hrs.)  'Akahet  esh-Sheklidwi.  We  begin  a  second  descent  at 
(21/2  hrs.)  'Akabei  es-Sdbiln.,  which  brings  us  in  lU  min  to  the  valley  of 
Ddkhel.  From  this  point  the  oasis  of  Dakhel  stretches  towards  the  W., 
interrupted  twice  by  the  desert,  so  as  to  form,  strictly  speaking,  three 
oases.  The  last  of  these,  lying  N.  and  8.,  is  the  most  considerable.  After 
passing  two  springs,  'Aiii  Segah  and  'Ain  Ansorab,  we  reach  the  considerable 
village  of  Tenidah,  with  600  inbab.,  largely  employed  in  the  production  of 
indigo.  The  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  open  air  under  palm-leave 
sheds.  The  dried  leaves  are  placed  in  earthen  pots  with  boiling  water, 
which  is  stirred  with  a  stick  until  the  dye-stuff  has  been  separated  from 
the  leaves.  The  blue  liquid  is  then  poured  into  shallow  holes  in  the 
earth,  and  the  water  allowed  to  evaporate.  To  the  left  of  the  route,  near 
the  spring  of  'Ain  el-B/rbeh,  abi.ut  1  hr.  beyond  Tenidah,  are  the  remains 
of  a    square   vaulted   temple    or   a  Roman  fort,   consisting   of  three  main 
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chambers  and  two  side-rooms.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  little  village  of 
Stie'kh  Besendi,  with  sunt-trees  watered  by  two  brooks,  then  Kasr  'Ain 
Amir,  with  an  ancient  edifice,  perhaps  a  tem[)le,  and  in  ^/t  hr.  reach 
Jialad,  with  over  .'^OO  inhab.,  the  largest  village  but  one  in  the  oasis. 
With  the  immediately  adjoining  villages  (nezleh)  it  counts  3U0O  inhabitants. 
To  the  N.  of  the  town,  which  contains  two  mosques,  are  several  large 
tombs  of  shekhs.  At  the  entrance  to  the  town  (from  the  E.)  is  a  vault 
containing  some  water-vessels,  which  are  kept  always  full  for  the  use  of 
travellers,  by  the  beneficence  of  a  Shekh  Mustafah. 

Beyond  Balad  the  first  division  of  the  oasis  ends  ,  and  we  cross  a 
desert  strip  [1^l\  hrs.),  inappri'priately  named  Bahr  belah  mdh  (comp.  p.  347). 
After  '/■-'  hr  's  ride  in  the  second  part  of  the  oasis,  we  reach  Kasr  el- 
halfika/i,  a  large  building  surrounded  by  a  vaulted  gallery,  the  remains  of  a 
temple.  About  ^/t  hr.  farther  is  a  ruined  town,  called  Isment  el-Kfiardb 
or  the  'destroyed  Sment',  containing  a  sandstone  structure,  known  as 
ed-Oer  (the  monastery),  19  paces  long  by  9  broad,  with  two  ch.imbers  in 
a  very  ruinous  condition.  Beside  it  is  a  small  building.  The  moilern 
village  of  Smini  lies  ^l\  hr.  farther;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  and 
most  of  the  houses  have  two  stories.  To  the  S.  of  our  road  lies  Ma'sarah 
(250  inhab.),  near  which  is  a  ruined  temple,  called  Khardhet  el-y'azidi. 
Straight  on  is  (I'/z  hr.)  the  village  oi  Mut,  the  residence  of  Hasan  Effendi 
(see  below),  on  an  eminence  among  date-palms.  A  ruined  temple  is  found  here 
also.  In  the  neighbouring  hills  is  an  alum-mine.  Hence  we  proceed  to  the 
N.W.  to  el-Hindau,  and  then  cross  the  last  strip  of  desert  to  &I2  hrs) 
KalamHn,  a  small  place  with  houses  of  three  stories.  Kalamun  is  the 
residence  of  the  Kaimmakam  or  governor  of  the  oasis.  'This  village  is 
mentioned  by  El-Bekri;  its  name  perhaps  signifies  'Castle  of  Amnion'. 
The  Shurbagi  who  are  settled  here  claim  to  have  ruled  the  oasis  since 
the  days  of  the  sultan  Selim  (1517),  though  they  were  first  placed  here 
only  about  100  years  ago  by  the  mameluke  government  of  that  time  as 
"e  guard  against  the  incursions  of  the  predatory  nomads  (the  Bideydt). 
About  2  hrs.  to  the  N.E.  of  Kalamun  is  Rashidali,  a  flourishing  village  with 
numerous  palm-trees  and  said  to  have  J 000  inhabitants.  A  route  leads 
direct  N.  from  Kalamun  via  the  village  of  ifusfnueh,  surrounded  by  gardens, 
to  el-Kasr.  About  1  hr.  farther  is  BiidshvUi,  with  240li  inhab.  iind  8U0() 
palm-trees,  which  yield  an  annual  harvest  of  4-5(;00  camel-loads.  There 
are  also  rich  olive-plantations.  The  hnspitable  shekh  is  one  of  the  richest 
landowners  in  the  oasis.  El-Kasr,  also  called  Medinei  el  Kasr  ed-Ddkhel, 
the  capital  of  the  oasis,  lies  2  hrs.  to  the  N.,  in  lat.  25°  42'  "N.  and  long. 
29"  E.  of  Greenwich.  Its  chief  spring  is  360  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The 
town  contains  at  least  2000  inhab.,  or  including  the  adjacent  settlements 
(nezleh),  6(X)0.  Its  outward  appearance  is  handsome,  and  it  contains 
several  large  and  fine  houses,  nearly  all  of  them  two-storied,  besides  four 
mosques  and  a  Zawiyeh  or  .seminary  of  the  Senilsi  (p.  348).  In  the  midst 
of  the  town  is  a  thermal  spring  (Ain  Hamrdh;  96°  Fahr.),  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  iron  and  sulphur,  and  .several  others  are  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Ilasaii  Effendi,  now  in  Mut  (see  above),  a  native  of  the 
Nile  valley  and  formerly  a  servant  of  Lefiivre,  the  French  mining-engineer, 
has  bored  about  50  new  wells  in  the  oasis  within  the  last  30  years.  The 
inhabitants  employ  themselves  in  a  great  variety  of  industries,  their 
employments  being  hereditary.  In  their  mild  and  amiable  disposition 
they  are  a  complete  contrast  to  the  natives  of  Farafrah. 

Archai  logists  find  an  object  of  interest  in  the  temple  known  as 
'Der  el-Hegar,  i.e.  mona-tery  of  the  stones,  lying  about  2  hrs.  to  the 
S.W.  of  Ka-sr.  It  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  sand  and  fallen  blocks, 
and  had  'to  be  cleared  by  Rnhlfs.  It  lies  from  E.  to  W.,  and  is  51  ft. 
long  by  231/2  ft.  broad,  excluding  the  e.xternal  vestibule.  This  vestibule, 
which  is  completely  covered  with  stones,  had  originally  8  columns,  of 
which  only  one  is  now  standing.  The  only  relic  of  the  entrance  to  the 
temple  is  the  portal  with  the  winged  sun-disc,  beneath  which  the  emperor 
Titus  is  represented  worshipping  the  ram's-headed  Ammon-Ea,  Muth,  and 
Khunsu  on  the  right,  and  the  same  with  the  ibis-headed  Thoth  on  the 
left.    The  first  hall,  24  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  broad,  has   four  columns,  and 
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contains  representations  of  the  ram's-headed  Ammon,  Isis,  and  Anubis. 
The  second  room  is  entered  by  a  narrow  door,  on  which  are  sacrificiai 
scenes  before  the  ram's-head  Ammon  and  other  deities.  The  name  of 
the  worshipping  king  is  unfortunately  not  added  and  only  the  word  Kisres 
is  legible  in  the  second  cartouche.  Above  is  the  winged  sun-disc.  This 
room  is  only  half  as  long  as  the  preceding  and  is  destitute  of  all  ornament 
except  on  the  central  door  leading  to  the  Sanctuavn.  Eemele's  measure- 
ments of  the  latter  give  the  breadth  at  7V2  ft.,  the  depth  at  11  ft.,  and 
the  height  at  10  ft.  The  photographs  taken  bv  him  indicate  that  the 
temple  was  built  by  Nero  (V),  Vespasian,  and  Titua.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Ammo?i-Ra,  who  is  frequently  represented  with  the  ram's-head  and  usually 
accompanied   by  Muth.     Once   he   is   styled  Lord  of  Heb,   but   his   usual 

designation  is  'Dweller  in     H  Ast  ab\    i.e.    the    seat    of  the 

moon.  Ast  ab  appears  to  be  the  name  of  the  site  of  the  temple,  for  the 
same  designation  is  here  used  for  Shu,  son  of  Ra,  and  for  other  gods.  — 
The  above-mentioned  door  to  the  sanctuary  had  scenes  of  worship  on 
both  its  wings,  and  a  six-line  dedication-inscription.  On  passing  through 
it  into  the  cella,  we  see  on  the  left,  above,  Vespasian  otTering  to  Ammon- 
Ea,  Muth,  and  Khunsu  ;  beneath,  on  the  left,  the  same  emperor  ofl'ering 
to  the  ram's  headed  Ammon-Ra  with  his  family,  and  on  the  right,  to  Khem 
and  Osiris  Unnofer.  In  the  bottom  rows  on  the  side-walls  are  depicted 
J>ile-gods,  bringing  offering.";.  —  Un  the  right  wall  of  the  cella  Vespasian 
makes  otlcrings  to  the  ram's-headed  Ammon-Ra,  Muth,  and  Khunsu,  then 
to  Shu,  son  of  Ra,  and  to  Tefnut,  and  finally  to  Shu,  Osiris,  and  Isis. 
The  ceiling  was  occupied  by  a  rude  astronomical  representation,  but 
most  of  the  blocks  have  fallen.  The  back-wall  of  the  cella  is  divided 
in  halves ,  each  containing  3  fields.  In  all  6  fields  there  appears  an 
emperor  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  among  whom  the  ram's-headed  Ammon  is 
twice  represented.  The  emperor's  name  seems  to  be  Nero  (or  more  pro- 
bably Kerva)  Kisres  Germanicus.  —  The  platform  of  the  temple  com- 
mands an  excellent  "View  towards  the  long  Table  Mountain  mentioned  by 
Edmonstone.  About  120  ft.  in  front  of  the  fore-court  of  the  temple  is  a 
stone  gateway,  with  various  representations  now  barely  visible.  The 
entire  temple  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall. 
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327.  341.  lAntKopoHs  47. 

-  III.  22.  23.  53.  55.  110.  Antef  98. 

114.  115.  116.   132.  143.  St.  Anthony  4. 
151.  186.  2.37.  260.  275.  —,  Convent  of  6. 
277.  2(»7.  298.  301.  Antinoe  19. 

-  III.,  Tomb  of  202.      lAntinous  19. 

-  IV.  22.  23. 133.  147.etc.  Antoninus  Pius  48.  98. 
\meni-Amen..mha,Tomb      152.  1.84.  186.  2313.  255. 

■  .f  14.  I     295.  30S.  a52.  353. 

Ameniritis  141.  143.  174.'Anuliis  64.  69.  etc. 
Anicnmeri  188.  Anuke  275.  298  312.  310 
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Apet,  Goddess,  150.  151. 

265.  330. 
Apep,  Serpent  203. 
Aplieru  64. 

Aphroditopolis  4.  49.  231. 
Apollinopolis  Magna  244. 

—  Parva  100. 
Apollinopolites      Nomos 

244. 

'Arabat   el-Madfuneh  53. 

ArakMyeh  347. 

Arcelin  260. 

Arhesnefer  291.  313.  320. 

Arrian  346. 

Arsinoe,  Queen  320. 

Arsinoite  Nome  36. 

Arth  301. 

Arueris    100.    234.   261. 
264. 

el-Asasif  221. 

Ascherson  344.   349.  354. 

Asclepiodotus  157. 

Ashment  1. 

Ashmunen  19. 

Assa  76. 

Assiut  31.  1. 

Assuan  266. 

Astnefert  267. 

Astronomical  Represen- 
tations 83.  84.  94.  167. 
202.  211.  251.  263.  293. 

el-'Atarah  265. 

Atet,  Tomb  of  4. 

Atfih  4. 

Athena  233. 

Athribis  49. 

Atklienu,  Tomb  of  71. 

Atkheramon  305. 

Augustus,  Emperor  81. 
83.  85.  SB.  91.  151.  188 
287.  296.  309.  312.  316. 
319. 

Awas  el-6uarani  325. 

el-Bab  325. 
Bab  el-Abid  143. 

—  el-Cailliaud  354. 

—  el-Kalabsheh  307. 

—  el-Kebir  278.  274. 

—  el-Medineh  347. 

—  esh-Shellal  278. 
Baochis  45. 

Balir  belah  Mali  38.  347. 
357. 

—  el-Farir  347. 

—  Hatab  .325. 

—  el-Melekh  39. 

—  Nezleh  42. 

—  esh-Sherki  39. 

—  et-Tahuneh  43. 

—  ei-Wadi  42. 

—  el-Wardan  36.  39. 

—  Yiisuf  28.  35. 


Bahr  Sheitan  325. 
Bahriyeh,  Oasis,  848. 
Baikhenu ,     Tomb     of 

270. 
Bakir  el-Menkabad  30. 
Balad  355. 
Balankali  6. 
Ballas  98. 
Bankes  68.  284. 
Bant  anta   188.   333.  339. 
Barabra  303. 
Baratun  344. 
Basaliyeh  236. 
Bain  el-Hager  342. 
el-Bats  36.  38. 
Bawiti  348. 
Bayad  5. 
Bedah  76. 
Bedari  46. 
Bedrashen  2.  1. 
Beecbey  78. 
Begah,  the  303. 
Begig  38. 
Behnesah  6. 
Bekhen  Bits.  76. 
Beled  er-Rum  347. 
Belianeh  53. 
Belzoni  78.  162.  218.  284. 

333. 
Belzoni's  Tomb  217. 
Beni  'Adin  29. 
Benib  el  Ilammam  30. 
Benihasan  10.  12. 
Beni  Husen  1. 

—  Korrah  1. 

—  Mohammed  30. 

—  Mohammed   el-Kufur 
34.    ■ 

Benisuef  5.  1. 

Berbers  303. 

Berenike  78.  295.  320. 

— ,  Queen  275. 

Bersheh  20. 

Berua  302. 

Berys  353. 

Bes  319. 

Besa  19. 

-,  God  79.  64. 

Beshuai  44. 

Bet  el-Walll  309. 

Bezah  78. 

Biban  el-Muluk  199. 

—  esh-Shellal  278. 
Bibeh  6.  1. 

Bible,  Passages  from,  123. 

163.^225.  226. 
Bideyat,  the  355. 
Bigeh  297.  282. 
Bihamu  38. 
Bilak  281. 
Bir  Abbad  77. 

—  'Ambar  74. 

—  Darfawi  77. 


Bir  Hamamat  76. 

—  el-Inglis  77. 

—  el-Kash  77. 

—  el-knr  344. 

—  Lebiis  347. 
el-Birbeh  53. 

Birket  el-Arakhiyeh  347, 

—  el-Gharak  41. 

—  el-Kurun  43. 

—  el-Mallaheh  144. 
Birth-houses  80.  230.  253. 

265.  289. 
Bisharin  304. 
Blemmves    50.   283.   302. 

307. 
Boats,  sacred  64.  147.  167. 

197. 
Bokkhoris  345. 
Browne  344.  349. 
Bruce  78. 

Bruce's  Tomb  212. 
Bruusch,  E.  229.  230. 
— ,  Heinr.  6.  39.  69.  159. 

242.  244.  304.  327.  344. 

350.  352. 
Bubastites  Dyn.  122. 
Budshulu  355. 
Bukenkenu  92. 
el-Buker,  Convent  of  7. 
Bakir  bird,  the  8. 
Bulak  (Khargeh)  353. 

—  ed-Dakrur  1. 

Bulls,  sacred  92.  189.  214. 
Burton  159. 
Bush  5.  1. 
Butig  46. 
Buto  64.  151. 

Cfesarion,     see    Ptolemy 

XVI. 
Cailliaud  78. 254.  344.  346. 

353.  etc. 
Caligula  83.  98. 
Calvx   capitals  126.   175. 

189.  234.  etc. 

,  inverted  139. 

Cambvses  107.  136.  345. 
Camels  75.  243.  342.  343. 
Candace  302. 
Canon,  Hieratic  175. 
Caracalla  156.  233.  308. 
Castra  Lapidariorum  275. 
Cataract,  First  273. 

-,  Second  341. 

—  Islands  297. 
Cats'  mummies  11. 
Champollion  25. 109.  122. 

124.  159.  167.  183.  237. 

261.  285.  291.  321.  339. 

340.  341.  342. 
Chenoboskion  71. 
Claudius  83.  98.  233.  286. 
Cleopatra  I.  289. 
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Cleopatra  11.  2G3.  264. 

—  III.  2G3. 

—  V.  Trvi>hacna247.  261. 
262.  290. 

—  VI.  M.  98   230. 
Colossi  111.146. 158. 162. 

298.  323.  333.  337. 
Commilitium    Rouianuin 

302. 
Commodus  233. 
Contra  Lat.ipolis  235. 

—  Lycopolis  46. 

—  Psclcbis  321. 

—  Syene  275. 

—  Taphis  807. 

Cook's  Steamers  xiv.  xvi. 

299. 
Coptic  Church  100. 
Crocodiles  5.  30.  36.  265, 

329. 

—  luuiumies  80. 
Crocodile  grotto  29. 
CrOCodilopolis  -  Arsinoe 

35.  37. 
Crocodilopolitan     Nome 

36. 
Crypts  96. 

Curliu-!,  Quintus3i5.  347 
CurzoD  348. 

Cutlin;;  of  the  I>am  259. 
Cynocei.halil49.206.2o9. 

291.  333. 
Cynopolis  7. 

Dahros  341. 
ed-Dagha;;  78. 
Dakakin  353. 
Dakhel.  Oasis  354. 
Dakkeh  3 16. 
Darilwi  265. 
Darl'iVwi  77. 
Darfur  300.  303.  353 
Darius  I.  130.  246.  352. 

—  II.  350.  3.51.  352. 
Dead, 15ookolthel91. 201 

295. 
— ,  (jods  of  the  201. 
— ,  Jiidgoient  of  the  189 
Debot  dOi. 
Deb  lit  3:il. 
Decani  84.  251. 
Decius  233. 
Dciiinu  49. 
Dendcrah  79. 
Dendiir  312. 
ed-Dcnfik  101. 
Der  41.  47. 

—  Abu  llennis  20. 

—  Abu  Ki.^hai  49. 

—  Al)u  SUanudi  49. 

—  el-Abyad  ,(ncar  Akh 
mim)  51. 

(near  Sohag)  49. 


Der  el-Ahmar  49. 

—  Aiuba'Bishai  848. 

—  el-bahri  223. 

—  Baramus  348. 
el-Bukrah  7. 

—  el-Gharbiyeh  269. 
el-Gebrai  30. 

—  el-He-ar  855. 

—  el-Kuser  28. 
JIakariou  348. 
Mauas  1. 

—  el-Medineh  188. 
en-Nakhleh  20. 

—  er-  Rifeh  46. 

—  Sitteh      Maryaui     el- 
Adhrah  S. 

—  dyriani  848. 
[)err  328. 

Derut  esh-Sherif  1.  28. 
Desert,  Egypt.-Arab.   73. 

74.  325. 
— ,  Libyan  35.  343.  etc. 
De.shneh  72. 
Uhahabiyehs     xiii.    xix- 

x.\iv.  299. 
Uibereh  341. 
Dim  eh  45. 
Uiiuisbkineh  41. 
Dimmo  41. 
Diiiiri  305. 
Diocletian    99.    235.   283. 

295.  297. 
Diodorus  41.  47.  49.  108. 

15S.  162.  163.  165.  182. 

302.  3U.  312.  321.  345. 
Dionysias  45. 
Dii:S|iolis  Parva  70. 

Magna  i05. 
Disc,  see  Sun-disc. 
Djinieneh  331. 
d'  dekascboinos  300.  322. 
Dog-headed    Apes ,     see 

Cynocepbali. 
Domeh  74. 
D.iinitian   186.   233.   308 

353. 
Dongolah  303. 
Dongolah-language   265. 

.301. 
Drab  Abu'l  Xeggah    199 
Dragoman  xx. 
—  Contract  xx. 
Urovetti  344. 
ed-Dueig  78. 
ed-Duknesrah  829. 
Dumichcn  66.  81.  83.  93. 

97.    182.  222.  244.   252. 

343.  345   etc. 
Dum-palms  28.  70.  169. 
Uush  el-Kal'ah  353. 

Ebers  105.  156.  190.  192 
228.  279.  etc. 


Ebglg  38. 

lil)nub  el-Hammam30. 

Edfu  243. 

Kdmonstone  354.  356. 

Kdrisi  50. 

Edwards,  Amelia  339. 

Eileitbyia  23G. 

Eirpanomos  802. 

Eisenlobr68.190.243.30G. 

316.  321.  etc. 
Elephantine  271. 
Ellcsiyeh  329. 
Emerald  Jlines  78. 
Entcfaker,  Tomb  of  195. 
Eratusthenes  267. 
Erbkam  2. 
Ergamenes  302.  305.  316. 

320. 
Erment  230. 
E-hkeh  341. 
Esneb  231. 
Etbai  304. 
Etfeh  49. 


False  Pyramid,  the  2. 
Farafrah,  Oasis  348. 
Faras  340. 
Farsnut  70. 
el  Fawakhir  76. 
Favaris-70. 
Fayum.  the  34. 
Feraig  331.  339. 
el-Ferei's  344. 
Fe.shn   I.  6. 

Festival  Boats,  see  Boats, 
sacred. 

—  Calendar  97.  184.  234. 
264. 

—  of  the   Staircase  164. 
177. 

Kew  Year  91. 

Fidmin  43. 

Flint  implements  221. 
Fons  Trajanus  74. 
French    E.vpedition    109. 

1.58.  162.  2o2.  232.  236. 

271. 

fiabrat  e'  Dab'ah  77. 

Calba  350. 

el-liatarah  347. 

el-Gavvazi  354. 

Gaze   &   Son's    Steamers 

XV. 

Gcbel  Abu  Fedah  28. 

—  Abu  Had  78. 

—  Al>u  Kii'eh  75. 

—  Abu  Shegah  254. 

—  Abu  .<ibah  325. 

—  Abvad  7^. 

—  Adiir  Auib  325. 

—  Addeh  339. 

—  Ainelal  345. 
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Gebel  Amur  354. 

—  Barkal  301.  342. 

—  Brik  343. 

—  Daehaniveh  77. 

—  Djari  345. 

—  Dukhan  74. 

—  Farut  325. 

—  Hamatali  78. 

—  Homr  77. 

—  Hor  70. 

—  Mokran  325. 

—  Moshaghir  77. 

—  Mugef  77. 

—  Mutah  346.  347. 

—  Nuhas  77. 

—  Rokliam  46. 

—  Roft  325. 

—  Seneyat  325. 

—  es-Serag  254. 

—  Shekh  el-Harideh   48 

—  Sliekh  Embarak  6. 

—  Sliekh  Sa'id  20. 

—  Shemt  el-Wah  304. 

—  Slieroneh  236. 

—  Sidi  Hamed  345. 

—  Silsileh  255. 

—  et-Ter  7. 

—  Tunah  19. 

—  Wakif.77. 

—  Zabarah  78.  253. 
Gebelen  231. 
Gennali  352. 

St.  George  52. 
Gerf  Husen  314. 
Germanicus  233.  280. 
Geta  233. 
el-Gezireh  28.  43. 
Geziret  Assuan|271. 

—  el-Gharb  72. 
Gbemawiyeh  243. 
el-GliDrebiyeh  46. 
Girgeh  52. 
Gizeh  1. 

Golenischeff  47.  77. 
Gomos  306. 
Gordian  306. 
Gordon  303.  325.  342. 
Grebaut  186. 
Gi-enfell,  Mount  269. 
Griffith  33.  278. 
Gurgundi  331. 
Gurob  41. 

el-Guti  304. 


Ha-abeti  46. 
Hadegageh  353. 
Hadendoah  304. 
Hadrian  19.  157.  186.  238. 

308. 
Haeg  el-Kandil  22. 
Hakoris  i86.  237. 
Hamah  164. 


Hamamat,  Gebel  t;  Wadi 
■  75.  76. 
Hamaniyeh  47. 
Hamathah  7. 
Hamilton  346. 
el-Hammam  43.  239. 
el-Hamrah  31. 
Hapi  187.  295. 
Hapu  319. 

Hap-Zefah,  Tomb  of  33. 
Har  akbuti  339. 
Haram  el-Kadhab  2. 
el-Haratrali  78. 
el-Harib  29. 
Harmachis   61.   187.   326. 

329.  339  etc. 
Harper''s  Tomb,  the  212. 
Harpocrates  295. 
Harris  28.  30.  189.  255. 
Hatasu(Ramaka)  133. 185. 

223.  225.  255.   256.  269. 
Hat  en  Sek  3. 
Hathor  10.  29.  80.  87.  88 

144.  188.  253.  289.  296 

337.  338.  etc. 
— ,  the  infernal  201. 

—  of  Denderah  63.  81. 

—  of  Heliopolis  63. 
Hathor-capitals    80.    189 

285.  289.  305. 
Hathor-cow  188.  227. 
Hathotep  93. 
Ha-Usertesen-hotep  41. 
el-Hawaisheh  51. 
Hawamdiyeh  1. 
Hawarah,  Pyramid  of  38. 

—  el-Kasab  38. 

—  el-fcebir  41.   ■ 

—  el-Maktah  38. 
el-Hawatah  28. 
el-Hawi  236. 

Hay,  Robert  344.  351. 

Heben  10. 

Hebent  211.  236.  237.  238. 

239 
Hekau  200. 

Helena,  Empress  20.  235. 
Heliogabalus  306. 
Heracleopolis  5. 

Magna  344. 
Hercules  47.  345. 
Herhor  149. 
Hermonthis  230. 
Hermopolis  Magna  19. 
Herodotus  2.  8.  '39.  41.  49. 

182.  242.  300.   302.  322. 

327.  344.  345.  347. 
el-Hesseh  304. 
Hest  291. 
Hib  349. 
el-Hibeh  6. 
Hieraconpolis  243. 
Hierasykaminos  300.  322. 


el-Hindau  355. 
Hirka  233. 
Hitan  el-'Agus  8. 
Hittites,  see  Kheta. 
Homer  107.  157. 
Honttaui  337. 
Hora-Khemti,     Tomb    of 

168. 
Horames,  Tomb  of  243. 
Hor  behet  (hut)  136.  254. 

309. 
Horemheb,  King,  see 

Horus. 
— ,  Tomb  of  194. 
Horshaf  6. 
Horsiatef  302. 
Horsiisi  292.  309.  350. 
Horus  10.  47.  50.  59.  61. 

62.  63.  64.  67.  100.  233. 

244.  245.  263.  289. 

—  of  the  wide  heart  149. 
263. 

horizons  339. 

—  the  child  50. 

— ,lord  of  Beheni  311.  ,315. 

331.  340.  341. 
-,  —  Bek  315.  340. 
— ,  —  Ha  339. 
— ,  —  Maha  338.  340. 
— ,  —  Mam  311.  316.  329. 

340. 

—  Samtaui  80.  88.  296. 
Horus,  King  (Horemheb) 

114.  144.  147.  148.  186. 

257.  321.  339. 
el-Hush  254. 
Hoskinsl91.  348.  350.351. 

353. 
Hou  70. 

Hui,  Tomb  of  168. 
Huia,  Tomb  of  26. 
Hvdreuma  74.  75.  78. 
Hymns  27.  253.  275. 
Hyksos  18.  224. 

Ibis  291. 

Ibrim  329. 

Ibsambul  see  Abu-Simbel. 

Ichneumon,  the  5. 

lUahiln  41. 

Imaiseb,  Tomb  of  195. 

Imhotep  287. 

Inscriptions  ,  Builders', 

82.  89.  90.  97.  111.  121. 

185.  246.  248.  250.  252. 
Isbah  71. 
Isis  59.  61.  63.  64.  94.  98. 

206.  282.  284.  286.  294. 

311.  322. 
of  Kheb  6. 

—  Keith  233. 
Sekhet  50. 

,  Queen  188. 
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Isma'il  Pasha  303. 
Isment  el-Khaval)  355. 
Isiatil  Aiitar  33. 
Itfu  49. 

Itincrariuni  Antonini  71, 
77.  305.  30S.  314.  321. 

Jackal-mummies  33. 
.lews  124.  130.  193. 
John  of  Lycopolis  31. 
.Tomard  48. 
.lordan  344.  347.  etc. 
.lo.seph's  Canal   see   Balir 

Yusuf. 
.Tulins  PhilJppus  233. 
.Jupiter  Ammon,  Oasis  of 

344. 
Jusas  257.  315.  323. 
Justinian  2S3. 
Juvenal  7.  156.  267. 

Kaau  301. 
el-Kab  236. 
Kafr  el-'Avi'it  2. 

—  Dawud  347. 

—  Tamiyeh  44. 
Kalif  el-'Asakir  34. 
Kahun  41. 
Kainepolis  72. 
Ka-Khont  47. 
Kalabsheh  307. 
Kalamsheh  41. 
Kalaniun  3.'56. 
kamuleh  101. 
Kanatir  el-A;iani  33. 

—  Ihisan  43. 
el-Karah  344.  347. 
Kaffiiu  341. 
el-Karn  74. 
Karnak  115. 

Temple  of  Amm<m  116. 

—  of  Apet  150. 

—  -   Khunsu  148. 

—  -   Mentu  143. 

—  -    Stuth  148. 
ol-Ka.?r  351.  355. 
Ka.sr  cl-'Ajiuz  186. 

—  ''.\in  Amir  355. 

—  'Ain  Amur  354. 

—  'Ain  ez-Zaviin  352. 

—  el-Beniit  42'.  75. 

—  Efendinah  (Esneh)  235. 

—  cl-Fakhurah  354. 

—  Gait  ah  352. 

—  el-lialakah  355. 

—  Ilirim  330. 

—  Kurun  44. 

—  Mu.^tafah  Desh  352. 

—  er^Riim  347. 

—  e.s-.Saiyad  70. 

—  et-tarif  354. 

—  Wali  352. 
Katabathmus   Major  314 


Katabathmiis  Minor  344. 
Katesh  112.  130.  161.  163. 

335. 
Kau  el-Gharbi  48. 

el-Kebir  47. 
Kebsenuf  187.  202. 
Kebu  276. 
el-Ken'an  236. 
Keneh  72. 
Kenem  349. 
Kenisab  342. 
Ivenus  language  265.  304. 
Kerkis  316. 
Kertassi  305. 
el-Kes  7. 
Ketteh  329. 
Kha,  Tomb  of  189. 
Kha-em-hat,  Tomb  of  190. 
Kha-em-us  166.  238.  257. 

298.  311. 
Kbamisa  345. 
Kliamsetelatin,   Tomb  of 

191. 
Kharabet  el-jazidi  355 
el-Khargeh,  Oasis  348. 
Khartum  342. 
Khashm  Khalil  44. 
Kheb  6. 
Khem  98.  100.  178. 

—  Ammon  49.  50.  341. 

—  Min  99.  100. 
— ,  Land  of  87. 
Khemmis  49. 
Khem    Nekht,    Tomb    of 

258. 
Khenes  344. 
Khennu  260. 
Khepera  233. 
el-Kherbeh  53.  69. 
Kherheb,    the    178.    179. 

257. 
Kheriif,  Tomb  of  196. 
Khesbet  336. 
Kbeta  War,  the  112,  130. 

141.  160.  163.  335. 
Kheti,  Tomb  of  18. 
Khinensu  5.  344. 
Khnubis  235. 
Khnum  10.  136.  234.  275. 

298.  32^1. 
Khnumhotep,    Tomb    of 

15. 
Khu  en-aten  19.  22.  27. 
Khunes,  Tomb  of  10.  270. 
Khunsu    100.    106.    121. 

124.  140.  148.  206.  291. 
Kings,  Tablets  of  65.  63. 

140. 
— ,  Tombs  of  the  199. 
— ,  Mummies  229. 
Kirsh  314.  316. 
Kolosaneh  1.  7. 
kolchytea  163. 


Kom    el-Ahmar    10.    243. 

—  Faris  37. 

—  el-H5tan   158. 
el^kaiarah  10. 
Ombo  260. 

Konosso  298. 
Koptos  98. 
Korti  322. 
Korusko  324. 
Ko.ser  or  Kosseir  77. 
kostamneh  316. 
Kriosphinxos  IIG. 
ICubfiniyoh  265. 
Kabban  321. 
kuft  98. 
el-kulah  236. 
Kum  'Imran  74. 
Kummeh  342. 
Kurnah  196. 
kurnet  Murrai  168. 
kursi  Far'un  38. 
Kus  99. 
kusae  29. 

Kush  300.  303.  etc. 
cl-Kusiyeh  29. 
Kysis  353. 

Labvrinth,  the  39. 

el-Lahun  1.  41. 

flakes,  sacred  144.  186. 

Laketah  75. 

Lat'opolis  231. 

Leo  Africanus   9.   52.  53. 

268. 
Lepidotum  70. 
Lepsius  2.  10.  13.  16.  27. 

35.    55.    105.    125.    154. 

160.  190.  205.  221.   244. 

263,  267.  290.  303.   304. 

32.0.  333.  352. 
Letronnc  156.  158. 
Leucothea  236. 
I.eukos  Limen  77. 
el-Lil)bah  347. 
Libyan  Desert  35. 343.  etc. 
Lifayah,  the  346. 
Life,  Serpents  of  201.  209. 
Linant-Bey  41. 
Lisht  2. 

Lotus^calyx  capitals  306. 
Lotus-bud  columns  18. 

189.  etc. 
Lower  >Jul)ia  299. 
Luxor  101.  109. 
Lycopolis  31.  32. 

Ma  57.  60.  207.  263.  291. 
Ma'abdeh  29. 
St.  Macarius  348. 
Mafek  336. 
Maghagliah  1.  6. 
cl-Maghrah  347. 
Mahiidab  279. 
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Maharakah  322. 
Mahas  language  265.  304. 
Mahattas  75. 

Maiiu'/Tomb  of  27.  196. 
Mail-steamers  xv. 
JIaket  312. 
Makrizi  8.  31. 
el-Maks  353. 
Malki  324. 

JIameisi,  s.  Birth-houses. 
Mandulis  307. 
el-Mandurah  28. 
Mansuriyeh  260. 
Maragh,  Convent  of  29. 
el-Maraghat  43. 
Maragi  345. 
Mar  Antonios  5. 
Marcus  Aurelius  233. 
Marcian  302. 
Mariette  54.  55.  66.  67.  69. 

95.   109.   119.   135.  147. 

199.  222.  224.  244.  301. 

333. 
Markos  305. 
Marut  78. 
Ma'sarah  355. 
Mas'hakit  340. 
el-Maslub  36. 
Maspero  2.  26.  34.  51.  205. 

231.  236.  241.  261. 
Mat  ay  eh  1. 
Matennu  4. 
Maximinus  302.  306. 
Mazet  88.  93. 
Mealah  231. 
Medamut  151. 
Medik  322. 
Medinet  el-Fayum  36. 

—  Habu  171. 

—  el-Kasred-Dakhel355. 
Medjed  344. 

Medum,      Pyramid      and 

Mastaba  of  2. 
Mehemaut  350. 
Mehendi  322. 
Mekhu,  Tomb  of  269. 
Malawi  el-'Arish  1.  22. 
Memnon  8.  55.  154. 
— ,  Colossi  of  153. 
— ,  Tomb  of  8.  _209._ 
Memnonia  54.  55.  153. 
Memnonium  of  Ramses  II. 

158. 

—  of  Ramses  III.  171. 

—  of  Setil.  atAbydos54. 

at  Kurnah  196. 

Mena-necklace  96. 
Menat  9. 

Menes  53.  66. 
Menes,  Canal  of  2. 
Meniveh  260. 
el-Menkabad  30. 
el-Menshiyeh  51. 


Menth  283. 
Mentu  11.  165. 
Mentuhotep  III.  255. 
Merenptah  (.145.167.  172. 

186.  257.  258.  269.  260 

269.  271. 
— ,  Tomb  of  207. 
Merenrah  SO. 
Meri-amen  166. 
Merikara  34. 
Merira  337. 
Meritamon  337. 
Meritum  337. 
Meroe  302.  342. 
Mer.'sekhet  201.   205.   211. 
el-Mesaurat  342. 
Meshaik  53. 
el-MesUhed  304. 
Mesra,  Tomb  of  168.  189 
MetempsTChose,Tombe  de 

la  209." 
Metun  3. 
Meza  301. 
Mikyas  272. 
Min  49. 

Minutoli  344.  346.  etc. 
Minyeh  1.  9. 
Missionaries  100. 
Mobwalas  75. 
Mobwalat  Khor  el-Ghir77 
—  i;a.s  a.st'ar  77. 
Moeris  35. 
Moeris,  Lake  40. 
Mohammed  ''Ali  271.  303. 

344. 
Sloi,  Tomb  of  196. 
Moilah  77. 

Monetary  System  xii. 
Munfalut   1.  29. 
Monisat  243. 
-Month  84.  151.  231.  etc. 
Jlorgos  305. 
Muley  Yus  345. 
el-Munderah  325. 
Musah,    Tomb   of  Shekh 

231. 
Miishiyeh  355. 
Mut  3o5. 

Mutemua,  Queen  155. 
Muth  100.  106.   120.    124. 

127.  136.  148.  150.  167. 

176.  257.  329. 
Mutrak  es-Selam  75. 
Myos  Hormos  74. 

Sadurah  352. 
Xagah  342. 
Xagi  Hamadi  70. 
Nakadeh  100. 
Xapata  301.  302.  327. 
Narses  283. 
:N^astosenen  302. 
Xatafeh  46. 


■Natron  Convents  347. 
Naville  217.  244. 
Nebt-tati  333. 
Xeferhotep,  Tomb  of  195. 
Xefermat  3. 

Nefersekhru,  Tomb  of  10. 
Xefer  Turn  67. 
Nefru,  Tomb  of  228. 
Nefrus  10. 
Nehi,  Tomb  of  330. 
Xeit-akert,  Tomb  of  223. 
Xeith  187. 
Xekheb  64.  84.  236. 
Xekheleh  xv. 
Xekho  130. 
Xekht,  Tomb  of  191. 
Nektanebus   I.    107.    136. 

144.  237.  246.   347.  350. 
—  II.   140    174.  185.  233. 

246.  282.  284.  285. 
Xepherites  143. 
Nephthvs  47.  60.  61.  188. 

206.  294. 
Xero  83.  S8.  156.  286.  356. 
Xerva  233.  268.  356. 
Nestorius  50-  352. 
New  Year's   Festival   91. 
Xezleh  (Fayum)  42. 
Xight  of  the  Drop  269. 
Xile,  Gods  of  the  155. 197. 
— ,  Source  of  the  271.  294. 
— ,  Travelling  on  the  xiii. 
kilometers  272.  291. 
Xitocris  144.  2'23. 
Xitria  347. 
Nobades  283.  302. 
Xofertari  333.  337.  338. 
Xomes,  lists   of  59.  143. 

151.  293.  295. 
Xorden  283. 
Xubia  233.  299. 
Xubia  Xomos  244. 
Nukhel  77. 
Xuri  342. 
Nut  83.  93.  203. 

Oases  343.  33. 
Oasis  Major  349. 

Minor' 354. 
Obelisks     111.    132.    277 

284.  288. 
Ofedinah  322. 
Olvmpiodorns  349. 
Ombos  261. 
•  Inouris  62. 
Oshkir  304. 
Osiris  10.  47.    54.  55.  57. 

69.   61.  62.  64.  69.  99. 

1U6.  188.   206.  295.  etc. 
Osiris  Unnofer  283, 
Osiris-pillars  63.  163.  175. 

314. 
Osorkon  I.  122. 
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Osorkonlll.  143. 
Osvmandvas.  Tomb  of  158. 

160.  165.  182. 
Otho  186. 
Oxyrrhynchus  6. 

Pa-amon  323. 

Pa  anub  31. 

Pach..  348. 

Pachomius,    Convent   of 

235. 
Pa-khennu  256. 
Pan,  Temple  of  60. 
Panehesi  257.  259. 
Panic  Fear  50. 
Panopolis  49. 
Pa-ptah  315. 
Papvrus-bud  columns  23. 

24.  122.  141.  etc. 
Papyrus  Abbott  229. 

—  Harris  99.  120. 149.  183. 
1S9. 

—  of  Notemit  229. 

—  Raifet  112. 

—  Sallier  III.  112. 
Paraetonium  344. 
Parembole  292.  305. 
Pasht  11. 

Pa-uar  340. 

St.  Paul,  Convent  of  6. 

Pausanias  156. 

Peace,    Treaty    of   (Kar- 

nak)  142. 
Pehsukher,  Tomb  of  193. 
Penheben,  Tomb  of  240. 
Pennut.  Tomt>  of  329. 
Pentaur,  Epic  of  112.  141. 

161.  164. 

Penlu,  Tomb  of  24. 
Pepi  I.  71.  76.  81.  93.  97. 
237.  243. 

—  II   269. 
Perseus  50. 
Pescla  28. 
Petamenap,  Tomb  of  185. 

222. 
Petas't  313. 
Petrie,   Flinders    39.    41. 

255.  27S. 
Petronius  302.  316.  330. 
Phalacro  77.  78. 
Pbaraiih   of  the   Exodus 

166.  172.  207. 
Pharaohs  Bed  296. 
Phila  281. 
Philippus     Arabs     306. 

30S. 

—  Aridaus  134.  136. 
Philistines  177.  181. 
Philotera  77. 
Phthuris  340. 
Pigeons  46. 
Piankhi  141.  301. 


Pihar  313. 

Pihari    Tomb  of  239. 

Pilak  281. 

Pillawaneh  41. 

Pinebtati  261.  263. 

Pinozem     149.    186.    229. 

352. 
Piuar,  Tomb  of  193. 
Plant-columns  14.  25S. 
Plinv  3.  41.  99.  340. 
Plotinus  31. 
Plutarch  7.  TO.  99. 
Pococke  19.  109.  132.  2S3. 
Polygonal  columns  140etc. 
Prehistoric  discoveries 

221.  260. 
Preniis  330. 
Priaiis  Parva  330. 
Prisse  d'Avennes  100. 140. 

190.  321. 
Protd-Doric   columns   12. 

16.  18.  269.  326. 
Psarametikh  I.   119.   141 

302.  345. 

—  II.  224.  280.  2S8.  302. 

—  Ill,  144. 
Psammulhis  117. 
Pselchis  316. 

Ptah  61.  144.  166.  315. 
324. 

■  Sokar-Osiris  67.  181. 
Pfahmerit,  Tomb  of  191. 
Ptolemais  Hermiu  52. 
Ptolemv  I.  Soter  52.  115. 

13i.  136. 

—  II.  Philadelphus  100. 
143.  238.  292.  293.  295. 
302. 

IK.  Euer?efesll6. 143. 
246.  275.  295.  352. 

-  IV.Philopatorll4.110. 
143.  188.  246.  275.  287. 
233.  292.  296. 

-  V.  Epiphanes  247.  287. 
290 

-  VII.  Philometor  48.71. 
124.  144.  233.  247.  261. 
•26i.  237.  288.  292.  296 

-  IX.  Euergetes  II. 
Physknn  108.  124.  151. 
152.  185.  1!S6.  228.  238 
2J5.  247.  261.  2b3.  264. 
26.5.  2<X.  2S8.  290.  292. 
293.  296.  3U5.  316.  318. 

—  X.  Soter  II.  Lathvru.' 
81.  lOS.  151.  185  "238. 
250.  253.  287.  307.  352. 

■  XI.  Alexander  81. 108. 
248.  253. 

—  XIII.  Xeos  Dionysos. 
Auletes  81.  96.  98.  144 
151.  152.  247.  249.  261. 
202.  2S7.  290.  297. 


Ptolemv   XVI.  Caesarion 

81.  98.  230.  309. 
Ptolemv,  the  Geographer 

8.  70."  71.  348. 
Pursepmunis  306. 

Queens,  Tombs  of  the 
136. 

Ba  200  etc. 

Ra-Harmachis  205  etc. 
Rahiuanemif  166. 187. 335. 

337. 
Rabin  eh  47. 
Rahotep  &  Neferl,  Tomb 

of  4. 
Rakhanefer  301. 
Kakheperka  285. 
Ra-kheperu-neb  169. 
Ramaka,  Queen  229. 

—  see  Hatasu. 
Ra-ma-men  58.  61.  62. 
Ra-ma-uarnet'eru  339. 
Ramenkheperseneb, 

Tomb  of  195. 
Rameren  268. 
Rameri,  Tomb  of  24. 
Rameses     ment-her-klio- 

peshf.  Tomb  of  220. 
Ramesseum  158. 
Ramessu  166. 
Ramses  I.   124.   126.  229. 

257.  341. 

—  II.  37.  53.  56.  57.  58. 
59.  67.  110.  111.  114. 
117.  119.  124.  125.  126. 
141.  142.  151.  161.  162. 
164.  167.  168.  172.  1^. 
229.  230.  2:37.  257.  258. 
2.59.  301.  311.  314.  321. 
323.  328.  329.  333. 

—  II.,  Tomb  of  207. 

—  II.,  Colossus  of  162. 

—  III.  37.  107.  119.  120. 
121.  126.  146.  148.  149. 
171.  172.  175.  176.  182. 
186.  188.  229.  230.  257. 
259. 

—  III.,  T(imb  of  212. 

—  IV.  76.  126.  141.  147, 
172. 

—  IV.,  Tomb  of  204. 
V.  256. 

—  VI.  126.  147.  150.  238. 
329. 

—  VI.,  Tomb  of  209. 

—  VII.,  Tomb  of  203. 

—  IX.  145. 

—  X.,  Tomb  of  220. 

—  xm.  126.  150. 

—  XIII.,  Tomb  of  205. 
Ramses,  themayor.  Tomb 

of  191. 
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Ranebkher  255. 
Raneferka  71. 
Ranefern  269. 
RaBubkan  16. 
Ranubkaunekbt,  Tomb  of 

269. 
Rasankhka  255. 
Rasekhem  243. 
Rasbidah  355. 
Raskenen  195.  229.  230. 
Ratati  230. 
Ravan  344. 
Red  Convent,  tbe  49. 
Redesiyeb  253. 
— ,  Temple  of  78.  254. 
Re'is  xx-xxii. 
Rekb-ma-ra,  Tomb  of  191. 
Renaneh,  Canal  of  53. 
Renni,  Tomb  of  242. 
Eenpet  60. 
Retennu  128.  310. 
Rhampsinitus  182. 
Rharbvin,  tbe  346. 
Rhodopis  223. 
Ri'at  el-Kbel  77. 

—  el-Gbazal  77. 

—  el-Hamrab  77. 
Rikkaii  2. 
Riiagat  231. 
Rudah  1.  18. 
Robannu  76. 

Roblfs  344.  34G.  347.  etc. 
Rosellini  16.  182. 
Rouge.    E.    de    112.    239, 

244. 
el-Rubavat  40. 
Ruflnus"348. 
Eussegger  325. 

Sa  200. 

Sabayiirab  316. 

Saben,  Tomb  of  269. 

Safekb  64.  166.  167.  234 

Sabara.  tbe  35.  41. 

Sahel  48. 

Saket  el-Kiblab  78. 

Sakiyehs'37.  324.  etc. 

Sal'aniat  154. 

Salamiyeb  231. 

Samallflt  1.  7. 

Sambud  70. 

Samunt  77. 

Santaria  345. 

Sarabub  348. 

Sarras  341.  342. 

Sati  275.   2S3.    298.    311 

329.  330. 
Scarabaeus  200. 
Seb  59.  263. 
Sebek  7.  36.  256.  257.  25S. 

262.  263.  275. 
Sebekbi,  Tomb  of  243. 
Sebekbotep  II.  114. 


Sebeknefni,  Tomb  of  242. 
Sebti  210. 
Sebu^ab  322. 
Sedfeb  46. 
Seflan  243. 
Sebel  273.  298. 
Sekbet  96.  148.  319. 
Sekbet  Amu  345. 
Seleb  41. 
Selk  187. 
Sembrites  302. 
Semites  17.  171. 
Semneb  342. 
Semnes.  Tomb  of  270. 
lenad  231. 
Senemt  297. 
ennar  303. 
Senbur  (Fayum)  43. 

—  (near  Kiis)  100. 
■ien-nefer,'  Tomb  of  192. 
^enru  42. 

Senusi,  the  348.  355. 

■Sept.  Severus  156.233. 306, 

Serapis  347. 

Serpents  87.  201.  205.  208, 

Serreb  341. 

Sesebi  342. 

Sesoosis  311. 

Setau  331.  339. 

— ,  Tomb  of  240. 

Setep-en-Ka  166. 

Seth  99.  109.  140.  etc. 

—  Tvpbon  234. 

■ti  I.  11.  56.  57.  60.  61. 
66.  114.  124.  125.  12li. 
127.  129.  146.  151.  186. 
229.  230.  238.  260.  269. 
316.  326. 
I.,  Tomb  of  217. 

—  II.  Merenptab  7.  114 
117.  119.  120.  132.  137 
333 

II.',  Tomb  of  217. 
,  prince  166.  339. 
Set-nekbt  172.  188.  215. 
Seyaleb  322. 
Shabako    114.    132.   137. 

141.  143.  301. 
5balmab  160.^ 
Sbarkiyeb  346. 
Sbas-botex>  46. 
Shataoi  340. 
Sbatt  er-Regal  255. 
Shekb  ^\badeb  19. 

'Abd  el-Kurnab  190. 

Abu  Hanied  41. 

Amran  xv. 
— •  Besendi  355. 

—  el-Fadbl  7. 

—  Gaber  47. 

—  Hamed  49. 

—  Rekab  74. 

—  Sa'id  22. 


e?b-Shekilkil  29. 
Shellal  279".  273. 
Shendawin  48. 
Sbendi  302. 

Shepeuapt,  Tomb  of  223. 
Shesbenk  I.  122. 123.  137. 

256. 
Sbet  35. 
Shisbak  123. 

Sbu  59.  206.  233.  263.  283. 
Shunet  ez-Zebib  69. 
Sbuteb  46. 
Sigajab  341.  342. 
Silko  302.  308. 

inierli  164. 
Siptab  215.  257. 
a  Renput,  Tomb  of  270. 
Sitra,  Queen  187. 

iiit  see  Assiut. 
Siwab,  oasis  of  344.  346. 
Smint  355. 
Snefru  2. 
obag  48. 
Sokar-Osiris    61.    65.   67. 

166.  181. 
Soldiers'  Tomb,  tbe  34. 
Soleb  301.  342. 
Sopf  319. 

Speos  Artemidos  11. 
Spbinxes,  Avenues  of  116. 

14:3.  147.  149.  224.  322. 

350. 
Sruptikbis  306. 
Stabl  ^Antar  11.  33. 
Stepbanus   of  Byzantium 

71. 
>;tern  192.  2.53.  259. 
Strabo    4.   7.   36.  40.   52. 

54.  98.  99.  108.  153.  155. 

200.  231.  233.  243.  272. 

277.  302.  347.  348. 
Stuart's  Tomb  191. 
udan   169.  266.  300.  303. 

342. 
Suez  Canal,  ancient   129. 
Sugar-factorie?  6. 230.  etc. 

Sulebiyeb  236. 
San,  Spring  of  tbe    345. 

347 
Sun-disc,  winged  24.  262. 

313.^ 
Surariyeb  7. 
Suvuti"  8. 
Svene  267. 
Svenite  276. 
Syringes  200. 

Tabenna,  Tabennesus  72. 
Table  Mountain  356. 
Tablet  of  Abydos  65. 
—  Karnak  140. 
Tacitus  155. 
Tafeb  306. 
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Taharka    119.    137.    143. 

145.  185.  301.  331. 
Tahtah  48. 
tai  93. 
Takelut  I.  121. 

—  II.  122.  140.  144. 
Takompsn  300.  322. 
Talmis  307. 
Tanis  Superior  1. 
Tanuf  1. 
Taphis  306. 
Tapur  160. 

Tarik  ed-Dabrawi  77. 
taseitnefert  261.  263. 
Tattam  348. 
Tatunen  67. 
Tauser,  (^ueen  215. 
Tefab,  Tomb  of  34. 
Tefnut  59.  210.   263.  283 

321. 
Tehennu  310. 
Tehneh  et-Tabunab   8. 
et-Tell  22'. 
Tell  el-Amarnah  22. 
Temeh  46. 
Tenidah  354. 
Tentyra  79. 
Tenuna,  Tomb  of  194. 
Teraneh  344. 
Tes-Hor  244. 
Teta  3.  237. 
Tetkara  76. 
Thebes  101. 
Thei.dore,   Bishop  283. 

302. 
Theodusius  the  Great  31 

283. 
This  52.  53. 
Thmuis  254. 
Thomu  51. 
Thoth  U.  63.  64.  66.  136 

149.  165.  166.   167.  187 

291.  294.  339. 

—  Penubs   317.   31S.  319 
Tiberiu.s  83.233.261.265 

287.  2S8.  289.  290.  291 

295   350. 
Tii,(iueen25.26. 165. 157 

186. 
Tirseh  42. 

Titi,  Tomb  of  Queen  187. 
Titua  233.  355.  356. 
Tom  as  329. 
Toshkeh  331. 

—  el-Gharb  331. 
Tourist-steamers  siv.  299 


Trajan 80. 98. 233.  296.308. 
353. 

Treaty  of  Peace  (Karnak( 

142." 
Tua  333.  339. 
Tuamutef  187.  202. 
tua-t,  the  201. 
tuattent  Apt  138. 
Tud  231. 

Turn  11.84.  165.  167. 
Tuphium  231. 
Tur  74. 

Turbet  el-Kurud  202. 
Tut,  Tomb' of  243. 
Tulaukhamen  169. 
Tutmes  I.   132.   133.   134 

135.  146.  223.  229. 

II.  133.  140.  146.  185 
223.  229.  237. 

III.  6.  11.  81.  98.  108 
133.  134.  137.  139.  140 
144.  145.  146.  150.  1158 
185.  192.  223.  227.  229. 
232.  216.  255.  25lj.  258. 
261.  271.  275.  307.  321. 
322.  326.  327.  329.  330. 
331.  341.  342. 

IV.  132.  238.  326. 
Tutu,  Tomb  of  27. 
Tutzis  314. 
Tvphon-Seth  47.  50.   99. 

"242. 

Uaz  84.  329. 
Uhafeh  38. 
Umm  Barakat  306. 
el-Bedab  346. 

—  el-Kimam  6. 

—  es-Sogher  347. 
rnaj  Tablet  of  69. 
Unas  76. 
Urfeus-serpents    24.    189. 

201.  209.  etc. 
Vrdamani  148.  301. 
Userkara  76. 
Usertesen   1.    15.   34.    38 

135.  139.  147.  231.  277 

—  II.  41.  213.  263.  339. 

—  III.  268.  301.  326.  340 
Uza-eyes  85.  207.  263.  etc. 
Uzi  208. 

Terus  48.  296. 

I  Vespasian  186.  233.  356. 
Wadi  'Abbas  253. 
.—  Abyad  78. 


Wadi  Ambagi  77. 

—  Amrugiim  78. 

—  el-'Arab  322. 

—  Bavad  5. 

—  BOdah  76.  77. 

—  Bezah  77. 

—  Delah  325. 

—  Fatireh  73. 
Gemal  78. 

—  Gerf  78. 

—  Ghazal  77. 

—  Halfah  341. 

—  llamaiiiat  76. 

—  el-Hasir  78. 

—  Higelig  77. 

—  cl-Homr  77. 

—  Homiidah  77, 

—  Husun  78. 
Kabr  el-Khadim  77. 

—  iCash  77. 
Kenus  322. 

—  Khavvanib  321. 

—  Lahemi  78. 

—  Jlatihlat  77. 

—  Miah  77. 

—  Jloelbeb  77. 

—  Jliirat  325. 

—  JJ^atrun  347. 

—  XuV  77. 

—  'Olaki  321. 
Rayiln  41. 

—  Rosafah  76. 

—  Rumit  78. 

—  SakiSt  78. 

—  Sebu'ah  322. 

—  es-Sufr  325. 
et-TCr  8. 

Waled"  'Ali  346. 
el-Wastah  (near  the  Fa- 
yiim)  1.  4.  36. 

—  (near  Assiut)  46. 
Wawa  301.  315.  335. 
White  Convent,  the  49. 
Wbilebouse  41. 
Wilkinson    16.   135.    190. 

191.  196.  201.  222.  354. 

Zanuni,  Tomb  of  194. 

ez-Zahir  271. 

Zawjveh  5. 

Zawiyet  el-Metin  9.  10. 

Zesken,  Tomb  of  189. 

Zctun  5. 

Zittel  344.  347.  etc. 

Zodiac  84.  97. 

Zuta,  Tomb  of  71. 
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